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PREFACE  TO  VOLUME  11. 


Thk  favour  with  which  the  first  yolume  of  Pugilistioa  has  been 
received  gives  the  author  encouraging  hope  that  the  present  instal- 
ment of  his  history  will  prove  yet  more  interesting  and  acceptabla 

The  two  periods  comprised  in  these  pages  embrace  the  lives  of 
several  of  the  most  skilful  and  courageous  boxers  who  have  illustrated 
the  art  of  attack  and  defence.  In  the  first,  we  have  the  battles  of 
Spring  (Thos.  Winter),  John  Langan,  Ned  Painter,  Oliver,  Neat  of 
Bristol,  Thomas  Hickman,  Dan  Donnelly,  and  Carter,  with  minor 
stars  in  an  Appendix.  In  the  second,  Jem  Ward,  Peter  Crawley, 
Tom  Cannon,  Josh.  Hudson,  Ned  Neale,  Ned  Baldwin,  Young  Dutch 
Sam,  Alec  Beid,  Tom  Gaynor,  Bishop  Sharpe,  Brown  of  Bridgnorth, 
and  Sampson  of  Birmingham.  Dick  Curtis,  Barney  Aaron,  Harry 
Jones,  and  light-weights  forming  the  Appendix. 

The  third  and  concluding  volume,  commencing  with  Bendigo 
(William  Thompson),  will  include  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  P.R., 
with  occasional  flickerings  of  its  olden  fire,  till  its  final  expiry  in  the 
doings  of  Tom  Sayers,  John  Camel  Heenan,  and  Tom  King. 


Wood  0rs4n,  Au<fust,  1880, 
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THOMAS  WINTER  (SPRING),  Champion. 

From  a  Drawing  by  Gxorob  Shabples  in  1822. 
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PERIOD  v.— 1814  TO  1824, 

TUB  OBAMPIOKSaiP  OF  TOX  SFRINO  TO  THAT  Ot  TKIt   WAIIIW 


CHAPTER  I. 
TOM    SEEING   (CHAMPION).-1814-1824. 

A.  niw  era  in  boxing  arose  about  the  period  of  Spring's  appearance  and 
Tom  GribVs  later  battles,  of  which  Thomas  Winter  (Spring)  was  the  expo- 
nent, and  of  which  school  Jem  Ward  (in  the  next  Period),  Peter  Crawlej, 
Ned  Neale,  Jem  Bnm,  Baldwin,  Young  Butch  Sam,  and  others,  with  numerous 
light  weights,  carried  out  the  exemplification  and  practice.  This  we  shall 
hare  ample  occasion  to  notice  in  the  coming  chapters;  for  the  present  we 
^will  address  onrselyes  to  the  milling  career  of  Thomas  Spring. 

Thomas  Winter,  who  adopted  the  name  of  Spring  on  his  appearance  in  the 
ring  as  a  professor,  was  bom  at  Eownhope,  Herefordshire,  February  22nd, 
1 795.  His  fighting  wei^t  thirteen  stone  two  pounds ;  later,  thirteen  stone 
four  pounds ;  hcighty  fiye  feet  eleven  and  a-half  inches. 

The  relations  and  connexions  of  Thomas  Winter,  at  Hereford  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  were  respectable ;  and  when  he  tried  his  ''  'prentice  ban',"  at 
tho  age  of  seventeen,  in  battle  with  Hollands,  a  big  countryman  of  some 
provincial  repute,  he  won  by  science  and  steadiness.  Ho  thus  gained  a  name 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Hordeford,  where  he  was  in  service  with 
a  butcher,  who  was  in  after  life  a  firm  friend  and  an  admirer  of  Tom's 
pvowcfls. 

Two  years  afterwards  (in  1814),  one  Henley,  a  local  celebrity,  challenged 

vol*.  II.  I 
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Tom  for  Ihreo  lovereigns  a-side.  This  olbo  cume  off  at  Mordeford,  when  in 
eleven  rounds  Ucnlcy  was  satisfiod  that  he  had  found  his  master  in  the 
youth  whom  he  had  challenged  to  the  fray. 

Spring  two  years  afterwards  made  his  way  to  the  metropolis.  Here  he 
met  one  Stringer,  a  Yorkshireman,  from  Eawdiffo,  renowned  for  its  -'  pad- 
docks." Stringer  waa  under  the  wing  of  Uichmond,  and  was  proposed  as  a 
**  trial  horse"  for  the  yoong  aspirant  Spring.  The  batde  took  place  at  Moul- 
sey,  September,  9,  1817.  We  take  the  contemporary  report  as  giving  the 
first  impressions  produced  on  those  nho  did  not  foresee  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  youthful  debutant. 

The  appearance  of  Stringer  was  athletic  and  big,  but  by  no  means  fresh, 
and  his  cut  of  countenance  was  rough  and  weatherbeaten.  He  was  an  ugly 
looking  customer  in  moro  than  one  sense.  Spring  looked  boyish,  not  more 
than  21  years  of  age,  and  in  some  points  he  was  thought  to  resemble  the  late 
Jem  Belcher,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  The  men,  it  appears,  were  about  equal 
in  weight — Stringer  thirteen  stone  seven  pounds,  Spring  thirteen  stone  two 
pounds.  Both  men  were  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  formidable  fellowB. 
The  stakes  were  forty  guineas  and  a  purse  given  by  the  P.  C.  (Pugilistic 
Club).  Stringer  was  waited  upon  by  Bichmond  and  Shelton;  Spring  was 
seconded  by  Tom  Owen  and  Parish,  the  Waterman.  Two  to  one  was  askei 
upon  Spring ;  but  seven  to  four  was  the  current  betting  against  Stringer. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— Stringer,  <m  tetting-to,  placed  and,  aft  thi«  early  fta^  of  the  Aaht,  it  wma 

himself  in  a  better  attitade  than  was  ex-  almost  certain  now  it  most  end.    Spring 

Ecoted.    He  also  made  two  feints.    Some  kept  hitting  his  opnonent  completely  awaj, 

lows  were   exchanged;   in  dosing,   both  but  still  he  reiamed  desperateljr,  till  he  was 

down.  at  IcngUi  hit  down. 

a.— In  this  round  the  superiority  of  soieDoe  d.-'-This  was  also  a  desperate  round.  The 

was  evident  on  the  part  of  Spring.     In  men  stood  up  to  each  other,  and  hammered 

donng  he  fibbed  his  opponent  seTCrely,  and  away  like  a  couple  of  blacksmiths,  but  Spring 

in  struggling  for  the  throw,  both  went  down,  had  the  best  of  it.  The  latter  nobly  disdained 

Stringer  uppermost  taking  an  adrantage  when  Stringer  was  on 

S. — ^Tliis  round  was  courageously  fought,  the  ropes,  and  let  him  go  down  without 

It  was  curious  to  obserTC  the  left  hand  of  extra  punishment.    Great  applause  from  all 

Stringer  pushing,  as  it  were,  against  his  parts  of  the  ring. 

opponent,  with   his    right  dose  upon   it.  7. — The  determination  of  Stringer  was 

Yorky  did  not  appear  whollv  without  judg-  truly  astonishing;  he  bored  in  re^rdleas  of 

ment,  though  many  of  his  blows  were  made  the  conseauences.    In  passing  Spring  he  got 

at  random.     Both  were  down.    The  odds  a  tremanaons  nobber,  and  was  ultunatdy 

had  now  risen  rapidly  upon  Spring.  sent  down. 

4.— Stringer  rushed  in  with  all  the  impe*  8.^Kothing  but  milling,  till  they  doeed, 

tucflity  of  a  Dull,  seiBed  hold  of  his  adTerwyry  and  both  down. 

improperly,  and  sent  him  down.    Loud  cries  9.^0n  setting-to  Yorky  receired  a  fiuser, 

of  '*  foul,**  **&ir,"  etc.  occurred.  But  the  fight  which  neariy  turned  him  round,  but  he  re- 


wss  suffered  to  proceed,  it  being  attributed  ooTCred  himself,  and  planted  a  good  hit.   In 

more  to  want  of  knowledge  than  to  absdute  dosing,  Sfainger  got  his  arms  round  his 

design.  opponent's  body,  but  he  could  not  prevent 

6. — Strength,   activity,  and  sdence  were  Spring  from  administering  some  heavy  pun - 

BOW  pre-eminent  on  the  part  of  Spring,  ishmeni.    llie  YailAhireiiuui,  howt*ver,  ob» 
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tained  the  throw,  and  foil  with  all  his  weight 
apon  Spring. 

10.— Stringer  fought  with  00  much  detpe* 
ration  that  he  almost  laid  himself  down,  he 
appeared  ao  exhausted. 

11.—- The  Torkshireman  oonld  not  protect 
his  head  trom  the  repeated  shots  of  his  oppo- 
nent. In  closing,  both  down,  bat  Spring 
nppennost. 

12.— Both  men  exhibited  ssTOre  marks  of 
the  other's  handy-work.  The  claret  was 
flowing  oopioadv.  Both  down.  A  qoarter 
ef  an  hoar  had  elapsed. 

18.— A  short  bat  sharp  roand,  till  both  on 
thegroand. 

14.— Stringer  was  rather  eonspioaoas  in 
this  roand.  He  bored  Sprins  to  the  ropes, 
where  mach  straggling  took  place  berore 
the?  went  down. 

16.— Stringer  was  hit  down  at  the  ropes. 
Great  applaose. 

16.— This  was  as  terrible  a  roand  as  an; 
in  the  fight.  One  minate  pMsed  in  hard 
nulling,  without  intermission,  till  Spring  got 
the  best  of  it,  when  Stringer  went  oown  and 
fell  apon  his  hands. 

17.— The  oondoct  of  Spring  was  again 
tnily  brave.  He  had  Strixiger  m  a  sitoation 
that  he  might  have  ponished  him  till  he  was 
tired,  bat  he  let  him  down  amidst  the  loadest 
shoots  of  appK>bation.    Bravo,  Spring ! 

18.— Strmiser  kept  fighting  till  he  felL 

19.— The  game  displaved  l^the  Yorkshire* 
man  was  equal  to  anythinff  ever  seen  i  not- 
withstanding  the  severe  muling  he  received, 
he  came  laughing  up  to  the  scratch.  But 
his  head  was  never  out  of  chancery  in  this 
round.    Both  down. 

20.— like  men  upon  settinff-to  went  as 
esgeriy  to  work  as  if  the  fight  had  just  oom- 
meoced.  Hit  for  hit  were  reciprocally  given, 
till,  in  cloaing,  both  had  enough  of  i^  and 
went  down. 

21. — Eqaally  desperate  with  any  of  the  pre- 
cedinff  rounds.  Biehmond  now  loudly  ob- 
served to  Stringer  *'  to  firiit  his  own  way.*' 
The  ToBkahixeman  went  down  covered  with 
daiet 

22.— Spring  took  the  lead  in  this  round  in 
an  eminent  degree.  He  fibbed  Stringer 
terribly,  till  he  slipped  through  his  hands. 

2S. — Tk9  couraffe  of  the  Torkshireman  was 
tml  V  fine,  and  had  he  possessed  science  equal 
to  his  opponent  the  termination  of  the  battle 
would  have  been  doubtfuL  The  men  fought 
like  lions,  till  they  both  fell  oat  of  the  ropes. 
Loud  shouting. 

SI.— Sprinff  again  behaved  handsomely  to 
Stringer.  Many  of  the  spectators  called  out 
to  "  take  the  Yorkshireman  away."  (Three 
to  one  on  Spring.) 

25.— A  more  determined  round  was  never 
Ibu^t.  In  a  rally,  both  men  were  hit  to 
a  stond  still ;  they  at  length  got  away  from 
«Mh  olhert  when  Stringer  rushed  in  and  got 


his  arms  round  his  opponent's  body,  bat, 
ultimately,  he  was  so  severely  fibbed  that  he 
went  down  exhausted. 

26.— On  setting-to,  Stringer  merely  ^- 
changed  a  blow  and  went  down. 

27. — Stringer  in  endeavoorinff  to  bore  in 
upon  his  adversary  ran  himself  dfown. 

28. — Stringer  now  made  a  last  and  des- 
perate eflfort.  His  seconds  kept  as  it  were 
urging  him  forward,  telling  him  **to  hold  up 
his  head."  He  continued  to  fight  tUl  he  was 
sent  down. 

29th  and  last.- This  round  was,  in  point 
of  execution,  the  severest  ever  seen.  Stnngrer 
received  so  tremendous  a  hit  in  his  b<My, 
from  the  right  hand  of  his  opponent,  that  he 
was  only  prevented  in  the  act  of  fidlinff  on 
his  face  by  a  quick  repetition  of  it,  vwich 
caaght  Yorky's  nob,  and  instantly  floored 
him  on  his  back  1  He  was  carried  out  of  the 
ring  by  his  seconds  in  a  state  of  stupor.  The 
battle  lasted  thirty-nine  minutes. 

Remarks. — ^A  more  determined  man  was 
never  witnessed  than  Stringer  proved  him- 
self. He  pat  in  some  desperate  blows, 
and  his  confidence  never  forsook  him ;  indeed 
he  laughed  several  times.  On  bemg  asked 
how  he  fttlt  himself  within  the  last  two 
rounds,  he  observed,  "  he  was  as  hearty  as  a 
buck!"  As  a  "Beceiver  General'*  he  stands 
almost  without  an  e^ual.  It  was  a  truly 
desperate  fight,  and  might  stand  comparison 
with  the  battle  between  Symonds  and  Qeorge 
MaddoK.  Stringer  was  most  ably  seconded 
by  Richmond  and  Shelton.  His  noD  was 
completely  metamorphosed.  Stringer  looks 
like  a  man  of  forty,  and,  it  would  seem,  he 
has  commenced  pugilist  too  late  in  the  day 
to  attain  any  celebrity.  He  is  able  to  beat 
any  rough  commoner.  From  the  codiibition 
of  Spring  in  this  battle,  he  bids  fair  is  put  all 
the  "  big  ones  "  upon  the  alert.  It  is  true, 
he  wants  improvement  in  his  mode  of  fight- 
ing ;  nevertheless,  he  displayed  those  sound 
requisites,  which,  when  umted  with  expe- 
rience, must  ultimately  constitute  him  a  first- 
rate  boxer.  His  strexigth  is  unquestionable ; 
his  game  by  no  means  doobtful ;  and  he  pos- 
sesses a  tolerably  good  knowledge  of  the 
science.  Spring  was  not  once  distressed 
throughout  the  above  battle.  Be  never 
bobbed  his  head  aside  to  avoid  the  coming 
blow,  but  stood  firm  as  a  rock,  and  stopped 
or  parried.  His  generous  behaviour  also  to 
Stringer,  in  four  or  five  instances,  when  he 
might  have  administered  additional  punish  - 
ment,  was  so  manly  and  humane  that  it 
cannot  be  passed  over,  nor  ought  it  to  be 
forgotten.  Spring  has  a  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, is  well  made,  and  weighs  more 
than  fourteen  stone.*  Both  of  Sie  above 
boxers  have  stood  at  the  Royal  Academy,  as 
"studies'*  for  the  artists.  The  frame  of 
Stringer  is  considered  to  possess  great  ana- 
tomical beantj. 


•  This  is  an  error  of  the  reporter's.    Spring  has  told  us  he  was  thirteen  stone,  nett,  wher 
be  met  Stringer. 
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SpnDg,  anzionB  to  obtain  a  high  situation  on  the  milling  list,  and  to  lose 
his  time  no  longer  with  rough  commoners,  without  hesitation  challenged 
Ned  Painter  for  100  guineas  a-side,  which  was  as  unhesitatingly  accepted. 
It  was  thought  a  bold  attempt  on  the  part  of  Spring,  and  to  show  more 
of  ambition  than  sound  judgment.  This  match  occasioned  much  conversa- 
tion  in  the  milling  circles;  but  Pttiater  waa  decidedly  the  faTourite.  Some 
difficulty  occurred  in  making  the  stakes  good  on  the  part  of  Spring,  many  of 
his  promised  backers  being  foimd  absent  at  the  appointed  time.  A.  gentle- 
man, howeyer,  stepped  forward  and  made  up  the  deficiency,  to  prerent  dis- 
appointment. 

The  sun  had  scarcely  shed  his  beams  oyer  the  metropolis,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  Ist  of  April,  1818,  when  the  roads  leading  to  Mickleham 
Downs,  near  Leatherhead,  in  Surrey,  were  thronged  with  yehides  of  every 
description,  full  of  amateurs  hastening  to  the  appointed  spot  to  enjoy  scientific 
pugilism,  it  being  the  first ''  big  fight"  in  the  season.  The  Bonifaces  along 
the  road  were  rather  taken  by  surprise,  it  being  April  Fool-day,  but  as  soon  as 
they  got  hold  of  the  right  scent,  the  **  dashing  system"  was  put  into  requisi- 
tion, and  the  "  oooling  article"  was  most  liberally  added,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  amateurs  from  getting  the  fever,  or  over-heating  their  frames  from  too 
copious  draughts  of  ardent  spirits.  The  ^*  knowing  ones"  were  perfectly 
satisfied  that  Painter  must  win,  and  seven  to  four  were  the  odds  sported ; 
but  the  admirers  of  youth,  supported  by  science,  strength,  and  pluck,  added 
to  the  chance  of  long  odds,  proved  eager  takers. 

The  situation  of  the  ring  was  truly  picturesque  and  delightful, 
commanding  an  uninterrupted  view  of  diversified  scenery  for  sixty  miles. 
Some  fir  trees  contiguous  to  it  had  an  animated  appearance  from  the  nume- 
rous spectators  mounted  upon  their  boughs.  At  a  little  after  one,  Painter 
and  Spring  appeared  in  the  outer  ring,  and,  upon  meeting,  shook  hands  in  a 
cordial  and  true  Euglishman-like  manner.  Spring  threw  his  hat  first  in 
the  ring;  Painter  immediately  followed  the  same  line  of  conduct.  A 
half-past  one  the  men  set-to ;  Painter  was  seconded  by  Tom  Belcher  and 
Harry  Harmer;  Spring  by  Cribb  and  Byrne.  Seven  to  four  currenty  and 
tiro  to  one  against  Spring.    Gully  kept  the  time. 

THE  FIGHT. 

BoTincI  1  .—The  attitnde  of  Spring  was  firm  blow,  hit  short ;  mote  long  ipamsg  ooonrred, 

-^his  body  far  back,  and  his  length  of  arm  when  some  hits  were  exchanged,  and  Painter 

rendered  him  difficult  to  be  got  at.    They  received  a  blow  on  the  side  <nhis  throat  that 

sparred  for   three   minutes   witliout  a  hit  sent  him  staggering,  and,  in  falling,  the  baok 

beinff  exchanged ;  Spring  appeared  tired  and  of  his  head  and  part  of  his  shoulder  came  in 

nut  down  hit  lianda*    He  then,  in  planting  a  violent  oontact  with  one  of  the  stakes.    Th« 
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duM^  WM  hfittrd  by  all  the  spectaton.  This 
TOQiid  occapied  dx  minutea — ^Spring  received 
great  applvaae. 

%,  The  time-keeper,  it  appeara,  from  thia 
circomBtanoe,  tboo^t  his  oooapation  was  at 
an  end;  and  Mr.  Jackson  also  deemed  it 
next  to  an  ImposnbilitT  for  the  flight  to  pro- 
ceed. Painter  seemed  completely  stupefied 
from  the  effects  of  this  accident,  and  Belcher 
lifted  him  np  with  the  heaviness  of  a  log  of 
wood ;  nerertheless  he  came  to  his  time.  In 
&ct  it  ap]peared  more  from  instinct  than 
meeting  his  man  nnder  the  influence  of  in- 
tfolleot.  A  swelling,  the  bigness  of  an  egg^ 
had  now  risen  on  his  head,  and  the  skin  on 
his  shoolder  was  cat.  Spring  again  hit  short, 
when  Painter  planted  a  duurp  moer  with  his 
left  hand.  More  long  sparring  occorred — 
some  blows  were  exchanged— mien  Painter 
reoeired  a  hit  and  slipped  down.  Shouting 
and  ap^nse.  The  long  odds  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  fight  were  on  the  totter. 

Sw^The  idea  of  a  smashing  fight  was  now 
at  an  end,  and  the  Bandall  and  Belasco 
system  seemed  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
tt  was  more  a  display  of  soienoe  than  of 
milling.  Spring  planted  a  blow  and  got 
away.  Painter  made  a  hit,  bnt  Spring  lol- 
lowed  him  over  the  ring.  Two  sharp  coonter 
hits  ooeazred  in  the  body.  Spring  langhed, 
and  gave  Painter  a  noober,  and  got  away 
dexterously.  Painter  made  play  and  put  in 
a  severe  faoer ;  some  blows  were  exchaxiged 
— and  in  closing,  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
*' weave"  his  antagosiist,  but,  in  struggling, 
the  strenffth  of  Spring  prevailed.  He  not 
only  held  Painter's  hands,  but  extricated 
himself  in  gallant  style,  and  planted  a  hit  on 
him  as  he  was  going  down.  Great  applause, 
and  the  long  odds  completely  floored;  in 
manj  parts  of  the  ring  it  was  now  even 
bettmg.  Twentf-one  minutes  had  elapsed. 
Painter,  while  sitting  upon  his  second's  knee, 
confusedly  inquired,  "what  is  itP"  just 
coming  to  his  reooQeotion ;  havxog  fought 
the  last  two  rounds  in  total  ignorance.  Har- 
mer  then  informed  him  of  the  accident  he 
had  experienced,  when  Painter  complained 
of  his  shoulder. 

4. — Jjong  sparring  again  occurred.  Some 
hits  were  exchanged.  In  closing.  Spring 
held  his  opponent's  hand  (called  Tom  Owen^ 
stop,  and  first  introduced  by  that  boxer). 
Both  down,  but  Spring  uppermost. 

5.— The  forte  of  Painter  seemed  to  have 
materially  changed.  There  was  more  of 
adence  exhibited  than  woric  performed.  The 
claret  scorned  to  make  its  appearance.  In 
doaing.  Spring  threw  Punter. 

6.  for  "Big  Ones,"  there  was  nothing 
like  going  to  work,  and  a  long  fight  was  oon- 
templatea  by  all  the  spectators.  Two  severe 
counter-hits  occurred.  Painter  hit  short, 
when  Spring  returned  a  shaip  blow  on  his 
month.  In  closing  Sprin|:  got  Painter  down. 
Apphfcuse.  (The  first  six  rounds  occupied 
half  an  hour.) 
7*  Painter  commenced  this  round  by  plant- 


ing a  blow  on  the  head,  and  one  on  the  bodv 
of  his  opponent.  But  in  closing  Spring  feu 
heavily  upon  him. 

8.  This  was  also  a  good  round.  Painter jxit 
in  three  facers,  and  got  away.  In  dosmg, 
both  hung  on  the  ropes,  and  went  down. 

9.  This  round  was  the  best  display  by 
Painter  throughout  the  fight.  He  planted 
several  facers  with  success,  and  one  was  so 
severe,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  ropes* 
Sprinff  must  have  gone  down.  In  dosug, 
both  down. 

10.  Spring  hit  short  several  times,  and 
Painter  planted  a  good  nobber,  but,  in  return, 
he  received  some  sharp  hiti,  so  that  he 
turned  round  and  went  down.  Great  ap- 
plause for  Sprinff. 

11.— The  manliness  of  conduct  exhibited 
in  this  round  by  Spring  received  thunders  of 
applause.  Pamter  endeavoured  to  punish 
Spring  in  the  act  of  closing;  but  the  latter, 
instead  of  holding  him  up,  as  he  might  have 
done,  let  his  man  down,  and  put  up  both  his 
hands.  "Bravo,  Spring!*'  and  he  now 
became,  in  a  gr^  measure,  the  &vonrite. 
The  knowing  ones  began  to  look  queer. 

12.— The  same  manly  conduct  again  ex- 
hibited on  the  part  of  Spring. 

18.— Painter  hit  down. 

14. — Blow  for  blow,  but  Painter  down. 

I64— Spring  slipped,  but  hit  Pointer  again 
to  grass. 

16. — Spring  hit  down  by  a  complete  body- 
blow.  "Well  done.  Painter."^  from  his 
friends. 

17.— Painter  got  a  blow  on  the  mouth, 
when  he  went  down,  but  appeared  to  slip. 

18.— The  left  hand  of  Spring  was  used  with 
success ;  and  his  science  and  length  gave  him 
great  advantages.    Painter  down. 

19  to  24. — ^Painter  was  eridently  much  dis- 
tressed, and  went  down  in  all  these  rounds. 
He  frequently  hit  himself  down. 

25.— ^prixur,  although  he  occasionally  hit 
short,  planted  some  heavy  cho|  ping  blows  on 
the  arms  and  shoulders  of  Painter,  which, 
added  to  the  accident,  tended,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  disable  his  efforts.  The  latter, 
on  going  in,  was  hit  down,  Caleb  Baldwin 
now  loudly  offered  five  guineas  to  one  on 
Spring. 

26. — ^Painter  was  so  weak  that  he  hit  him- 
self down. 

27. — Spring's  left  hand  caught  Painter  as 
ho  was  coining  in,  and  the  latter  fell  on  his 
fiica. 

28  to  31,  and  last.— Description  is  not 
necessary  for  these  rounds.  Painter  was  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  he  resigned  the  con- 
test in  one  hour  and  twenty-nine  minutes ; 
nothing  but  the  highest  state  of  condition 
could  have  enabled  him  to  last  such  a  length 
of  time. 

Rf.marks.  —  Spring  turned  out  a  much 
better  man  than  he  was  provioosly  rated ; 
though  it  was  still  urged  that  he  was  not  a 
hard  hitter.  Painter  did  not  complain  of  the 
punishment  he  received,  but  of  the  excruci- 
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ating  nain  </  %]j  head,  and  the  impractica-  was  rather  marked ;  his  peepers  somewhat 

bility  lie  ext«eriencod  c   usiiig  his  shoulder  damaged ;   he  was  alpo  distressed  a  little 

to  any  advantage.    The  gamcnoss  of  Painter  at  one  period  of  the  fi^ht,  bat  soon  recovered, 

wastoowell  known  to  need  comment.   Spring  and  kept  the  lead.    On  being  declared  the 

used  his  left  hand  well,  and  ^t  away  with  victor,  Cribb  took  him  up  in  his  arms  and 

ease  and  dexterity ;  he  also  displayed  cool-  carried  him  ronnd  the  ring,  amidst  load 

ness  and  command  of  temper.   Spring's  body  hozsas. 

So  anxious  were  the  friends  of  Painter  for  a  second  trial  of  skill  with 

Spring,  that  thej  put  down  a  deposit  the  same  week,  and  on  the  14  th  of 

April  increased  it  to  £40,  to  fight  on  August  7th,  1818,  for  100  guineas 

a-side,  it  being  specially  named  in  the  articles  that  the  ting  should  have 

nly  eiffht  stakes. 

Spring  was  now  doomed  to  receive  a  slight  check  to  his  ambition  in  his 
second  contest  with  Painter,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1818,  at  Eussia  Farm, 
when  our  hero  lost  the  battle.  This  unexpected  defeat  weighed  severely  on 
Spring's  mind.     (See  the  life  of  Ned  PAnrxEB,  post.) 

In  consequence  of  the  friends  of  Shelton  forfeiting  to  Spring,  a  match  waa 
proposed  between  Oliver  and  Spring ;  but  the  bad  state  of  Oliver's  hand 
prevented  it.  The  backers  of  Spring,  it  appears,  were  determined  to  give 
bim  an  opportunity  of  reinstating  himself,  and  he  was  matched  against 
Carter,  who  had,  for  two  years,  challenged  all  England  as  champion. 
The  stakes  were  £50  a-side,  and  a  £50  purse  to  be  given  by  the  Pugilistic 
Club.  The  odds  were  high  in  favour  of  Carter,  and  the  backers  of  Spring 
asked  two  to  one.  The  above  battle  was  decided  on  the  4th  of  May,  1819, 
at  Crawley  Down,  immediately  after  Bandall  and  Martin  had  left  the  ring. 
Carter  was  seconded  by  Oliver  and  Donnelly ;  and  Spring  was  attended  by 
Cribb  and  Shelton.  Oenerally  speaking,  it  was  thought  a  hollow  thing;  and 
Carter  was  estimated  so  extravagantly  that  three  to  one  was  betted  upon  the 
combatants  setting  to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bonnd  1  — Carter  entered  the  ring  with  to  make  a  blow  with  his  left,  which  was  well 

great  self-importance,  smiling  contempta-  stopped  by  b^pring,  who  also  fought  his  way 

onsly  npon  his  opponent,  and  indicating  by  into  a  doee ;  Carter  got  him  on  Uie  ropes, 

his  gestures  that  he  had  a  mere  nothing  to  where  a  terrible  struggle  occurred  for  the 

contend  with.   Both  the  combatants  appeared  throw,  and,  amidst  much  hissing  and  hooting, 

in  good  condition,  particularly  Spring.    Upon  Carter  got  Spring  down, 

shaking  hands,  Carter  did  not,  as  hereto-  2. — Long  sparring,  when  Spring  put  in  a 

fore,  let  fly  with  his  left  hand,  and  both  facer.    The  mtent  of  Carter  seemed  upon 

men  sparred  for  an  opening.     Spring,  at  hugging  more  than  hitting,  and  at  the  ropes, 

length,   planted    a   hit   on    Carter's   right  he  endeavoured  to  throw  Spring.   The  latter, 

shoulder.    All  eyes  were  fixed  npon  the  sot-  however,  proved  the  stronger,  and  Carter 

disani  Champion,  to  see  him  go  to  work,  was  undermost.    Loud  shouting,  and  **  Well 

almost  expecting  him  to  annihilate  his  oppo-  done,  Spring ! " 

nent.    A  long  pause  occurred,  and  the  men  8.— Spring  made  a  bit,  when  Carter  got 

appeared  more  like  statues  than  living  pu-  away.     The  former  followed  to  the  ropea, 

gilistsin  actual  combat.    Spring  broke  from  and  felt  for  his  nob,  till  tlie  hugging  system 

his  position,  and  planted  another  hit  upon  commenced,  and  botli  went  down.   (Hissing.) 

Carter's  shoulder.    The  latter  endeavoured  4.— -The  amateurs  were  astonished  at  tlio 
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h9f\  S^trng  of  Cutter,  wko  seemed  to  hvn 
no  rebah  for  anytliing  but  hngginflr  hie  oppo- 
nent on  the  ropes  till  both  were  down. 

ft.^Spring  fmt  in  mrenl  hits;  in  stm^ 
jgiittg  Garter  was  nndermoet. 

6.— Both  down ;  but  Spring  decidedly  the 
jetter  man ,  he  gave  Uio  Lanoashire  hero 
some  shaip  hite. 

7.— Spring  took  tlie  lead  ia  good  style, 
wh^i  Garter  in  a  maiinor  tamed  away  from 
the  blows,  and  fell  down.  Bming  pjointed  at 
him  with  ooutempt;  the  "Uhamixion*'  was 
kmdly  hissed. 

8.-*Diagnst  and  murmuring  were  expressed 
all  round  the  ring  at  the  conduct  of  Carter. 
IfanlinesB  and  courage  were  displaced  by 
Spring,  and  he  hit  Gaiter  out  of  the  nng,  but 
fiul  on  one  knee. 

9  te  li.^The  finish  of  all  these  rounds 
consisted  in  struggling  at  the  ropes,  and  the 
backs  of  the  men  were  scored. 

1% — Spring  put  m  a  good  nobber  without 
any  return,  and  also  threw  Garter. 

IS  to  15.— Theee  rounds  were  principally 
hugging;  Spring  made  several  hits,  yet 
went  down  weak. 

16.— This  was  rather  a  sharp  round,  and 
Garter  made  some  return.  Spring  hit  his 
opponent  to  the  vopes,  and  also  broke  awav 
from  a  doee.  He  renewed  the  attack 
diarply,  till  both  went  down. 

17.— Garter  made  a  good  hit  with  the  left, 
and  tiiirew  Spring. 

18.— It  was  erident  to  all  the  speotetors 
that  Spring  had  rapidly  improved ;  he  stopped 
the  left  hand  of  Garter  with  the  greatest 
ease.  This  being  the  peculiar  forte  of  the 
Owliale  Chsmpion  he  could  do  nothing  with 
has  rwht  hand,  and  was  foiled.  Sjpring  fought 
manfullv,  planted  three  good  hits,  and  sent 
Gsiteroown. 

19  and  20.— Spring  took  the  lead ;  but  in 
•Juggling,  bolh  down. 

21. — Spring  put  in  a  heavy  hit  on  Garter's 
nose,  with  his  left  hand,  and  also  threw  him. 
''Well  done.  Soring!"  and  ten  to  eight 
offered  upon  the  latter. 

21— Spring  hit  Garter  on  the  side  of  the 
nob,  psmished  him  at  the  ropes,  and  broke 
away  from  a  doee.  Spring  hit  Garter  down, 
who  instantly  got  up,  but  Spring  fell  from 
eantion  or  weakness. 
28. — Spring  slipped  in  making  a  blow. 
24. — 'Ab  oondttct  of  Garter  m  this  round 
creatod  great  diBapprobation.  It  seemed  as 
if  he  was  fighting  a  bear  instead  of  a  man. 
Bm  ran  sharply  in  with  his  head  lowered  into 
Spring's  bo^,  when  the  latter  paid  him  well 
over  the  nob  for  it  But  in  oloong  the  hissing 
was  veiy  load,  and  a  distinguished  amateur 
ealled  oat  to  seveial  persons,  that  Garter  was 


25.-*  Spring  planted  some  hite  and  got 
away.  In  steug^ling  at  the  ropes,  when 
Garter  was  receiving  punishment,  he  ex* 
claimed. '*  What  are  vou  at  P  " 

26.^t  was  plain  that  Garter  meant  to  tire 
his  opponent,  or  win  the  contest  by  hugging. 
A  terrible  strugvle  occurred,  when  the  ropes 
were  broken,  axia  both  went  down.* 

27  and  28— Both  down.  Spring  hit  Garter 
down  at  the  ropee. 

29.— This  was  a  good  round  on  tiie  part  of 
Sprinff.  He  planted  two  ihoers  sharply. 
Tne  <&retwas  now  seen  issuing  from  Garter's 
month,  and  his  mug  damaged. 

80.— Spring  hit  Garter  on  the  nob,  but  in 
struggling  both  went  over  the  ropes.  (Thiiv 
teen  to  five  on  Spring.) 

81.— The  right  eve  of  Garter  was  rather 
damaged.  Spring  nit  and  broke  away.  He, 
however,  pomdied  Garter  down,  and  fell. 

32.— Garter  sat  cross-legged  upon  his 
second's  knee.  Spring  hit,  and  followed  him 
over  the  ring.  In  struggling  at  the  ropes. 
Garter  exclaimed,  *'  Let  go."    Both  down. 

88  to  86.— Spring  worked  hard  in  all  these 
rounds ;  took  the  lead  from  his  hitting;  but 
went  down  from  his  exertions. 

86.— This  was  a  severe  round,  and  Garter 
was  hit  out  of  the  ropes.  Loud  shouting; 
and  *'  Bravo,  Spring !  Where's  the  Ghampion 
nowP" 

87.— Spring  made  a  good  hit,  but  went 
down  from  weakness. 

88.— Garter  hit  down  at  the  ropes. 

89.— Spring  shewed  good  science;  he  hit 
and  broke  sway,  and  planted  a  blow  on 
Garter's  nose.    Both  down. 

40. — ^Aiter  some  exchanfjfes.  Spring  was  hit 
sharply,  and  fell  upon  his  head.  He  was 
extremely  weak,  ana  his  friends  felt  alarmed 
that  he  was  fidling  off;  the  odds  got  down 
upon  him. 

41.— Spring,  in  a  struggle,  fell  upon  Garter, 
whioh  appeared  to  shake  him  to  pieces. 

42.— Spring  made  a  hit  upon  Garter's  noee, 
but  was  too  weak  to  follow  up  this  advantage. 
In  closing,  on  the  ropes,  both  down. 

43.— Both  down. 

44.— The  right  eye  of  Garter  was  nearly 
closed ;  but  Spring  was  still  weak,  and  went 
down  from  a  slight  hit. 

46  to  49. — Both  down  in  all  these  rounds. 
Hugging  was  the  leading  feature ;  but  when- 
ever Sprins^  could  extncate  himself  he  did, 
and  aomimstored  punishment  to  his  oppo- 
nent. 

60.«-Spring  hit  Garter  out  of  the  ropes 
but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  speotetors,  h 
got  up  with  the  utmost  sang  frtnd. 

61. — Garter  tried  to  make  a  hit  with  his 
right  hand,  but  it  was  stopped.  After  a  few 
exchanges!  Spring  went  aown  very  weak. 


*  this  resembled  the  mnoh-disoussed  round  in  Heenan  and  Savors'  fiffht  at  Famborough, 
where  the  Yankees  daimed  a  ^'foul"  because  the  ropes  were  lowerea  when  Heenan  was 
tiirottling  the  Sufflish  Ghampion.  'Ihe  twenty-eighth  rule  oi  the  P.B.,  whidi  governs  this 
case,  authorises  the  referee  to  have  the  men  separated,  or  the  ropes  cut,  to  prevent  a  fatal 
lesulk    This  the  American  party  ignored  or  were  really  ignorant  of.— Ed.  Pugilutica. 
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One  hoar  and  twenty-fiFe  mumtefhad  panedt 
and  sererity  of  poniahment  was  not  Yisible, 
to  any  extent,  on  either  nde. 

68.— Sprinir  now  went  in,  hitting  and 
following  Carter  closely,  till  he  poniahed  him 
down.  ("Bravo,  Spring  1  the  Champion's 
not  in  Carlisle  now.*') 

68.— Hugging  again  till  both  down.  (Hnr- 
mnring  in  aJl  parts  of  the  ring ;  and  three 
and  four  to  one  betters  lamentinig  their  want 
of  discriminaticn  in  backing  a  man  who 
seemed  to  have  no  fight  left  in  him.) 

64.-^arter  nearly  received  his  quietus  in 
this  round.  Spring  hit  him  on  the  head  so 
strongly  that  ne  went  down  like  a  shot, 
rninnaers  of  applause;  and  a  guinea  to  a 
sbilling  offered.] 

66.--<larter  came  in  a  tottering  state  to  the 
scratohjbnt  was  hit  down.    Ten  to  one. 

66. — ^This  was  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  combat ;  Carter,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  ring,  commenced  fighting  with  his  left 
hand,  and  made  two  hits,  but  was  sent  down. 
("Qo  it,  Spring,  you  hare  not  a  minute  to 
lose.    Give  sucn  a  Champion  a  fimsher  I*') 

67-— Carter  again  flooied. 

68. — Carter  struggling  at  the  ropes,  where 
he  ijositiTel]^  hung  oy  both  his  hands.  Spring 
punishing  mm  on  the  ribs  till  he  went  down. 
Darter  never  returned  a  blow  in  this  round. 

69.— Spring  went  in,  and  planted  a  nobber 
that  sent  Carter  down  like  a  lofi[.  Hit 
seconds  pulled  him  up.  and  held  his  head. 
A  hundrod  to  five.  The  burst  of  applause 
beggars  description. 

60.— It  astonished  the  ring  to  see  Carter 
oome  a^[aan,  and,  from  his  recovery,  fears 
were  stdl  entertained  for  Spring.— ^Darter 
seemed  anxious  to  win,  and  commenced  hit- 
ting. He  also  made  a  desperate  struggle  at 
the  ropes  till  he  went  down. 

61. — Prcrjudioe  was  aroused  against  Carter 
from  all  purts  of  the  rin^,  owing  to  the  over- 
bearing consequence  which  he  had  assumed 
since  his  "hugging**  victory  at  Carlisle- 


Carter  oomnenoed  fighting,  but  went  down 
from  a  slight  hit;  in  fact,  he  almost  laid 
himself  down. 

62. — In  this  round  Spring  was  quite  the 
hero.  He  nobbed  and  bMied  Carter  so 
severely,  that  the  latter  could  not  lift  his 


ms.    (Any  odds.) 
68.— Carter 


was  sent  down,  with  strikiiur 
marks  of  punishment  about  his  head  and 
body. 

64.— Carter  appeared  to  get  round,  made 
a  hit,  but  was  sent  down. 

66.— Carter  put  in  two  left-handed  hits, 
but  Spring  went  in  manfully,  and  got  him 
down. 

66.— In  closing,  both  down. 

67.— Carter  now  tried  his  left  hand;  bat 
in  dosing  he  received  a  heavy  fkll.  Spring 
feU  on  him.    "  It  is  all  up  ;*'  was  the  cij. 

68.— Carter  hit  first  with  his  left  hand. 
Both  down. 

69.— Spring  was  now  ver^  weak,  but  he 
went  in  and  punished  (3arter  m  all  diredionfl, 
till  both  went  down. 

70.— The  fight  was  now  drawing  fast  to  an 
end.  Carter  was  so  confused  and  weak  that 
he  was  hit  to  the  ropes,  where  he  stood  still 
to  receive,  till  he  made  a  trifling  struggle, 
when  both  went  down. 

71.— This  was  a  strange  and  severe  round ; 
Carter  endeavoured  to  make  some  hits ;  hot, 
in  dosing,  he  received  such  a  fall,  with 
Spring  upon  him.  that  when  time  was  called, 
he  ocnold  not  oome  again.  One  hour  and 
fiftv-five  minutes  had  elapsed. 

Remarks.— If  Spring  had  been  a jwnisA- 
inff  hitter,  he  mtuf  nave  won  it  in  half  the 
time.  He,  however,  dirolayed  not  only 
consummate  tactics  in  the  offensive,  bat 
his  defensive  movements  elidted  general 
applause.  Although  never  rash,  he  never 
shrunk  from  his  work,  and  this  triumphant 
defeat  of  the  braggadodo  north-countrynuui 
plaoed  him  on  a  pinnade  of  fame. 


Spring,  in  company  with  Cribb,  now  set  out  on  a  sparring  tour  in  the 
west,  in  which  a  friendship  was  cemented  which  lasted  for  life,  to  the  credit 
of  both  parties.  Bill  Neat  (who  had  beaten  the  game  Tom  Oliver  in  the 
preyious  year,  Jnly  10,  1818)  was  picked  ont  by  the  Lristolians  for  a  match 
with  <'  Toung  Spring"  for  100  goineas  a-side,  and  half-way  between  Bristol 
and  London  was  named  as  the  ground,  articles  signed,  and  £50  made  good 
on  September  6th,  for  a  fight  on  the  6th  of  October  following.  But  a  certi- 
ficate from  Bristol,  dated  September  19th,  1819,  states  that  ''Neat,  from  a 
fall,  haying  broken  his  right  arm,  twelye  months  must  elapse  before  he  will 
be  well."  Spring  complained,  and  justly,  of  not  receiving  forfeit  in  this 
case,  as  he  had  been  put  to  considerable  expenses,  and  Neat's  accident 
(generally  supposed  not  to  be  a  fracture  at  all)  was  occasioned  by  his 
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impradently  numing,  for  a  wagor,  down  a  steep  hill,  known  as  King's 
Weston. 

The  Mends  of  Oliver  now  made  a  deposit  of  five  sovereigns,  but  in  the 
Kime  month  of  October  Spring  received  that  as  a  forfeit 

On  the  20th  December,  1819,  Spring  being  at  Belcher's,  and  Ben  Bam 
in  a  depreciatory  hnmonr,  ''  my  ande"  offered  to  post  £20  and  meet  Spring 
at  Wimbledon  Common  next  morning  at  one  o'clock.  Both  men  were  there 
to  time.  Bales  and  an  amatenr  seconded  Spring ;  Richmond  and  Scroggins 
Uncle  Ben.  The  affair  was  a  burlesque,  though  Ben  fought  in  a  most  manly 
style.  Spring  was  certainly  out  of  condition,  and  remarkably  cautious.  He 
hit  heavily,  but  seldom,  and  never  gave  away  a  chance.  Poor  Ben,  with  the 
exception  of  one  slight  success  in  a  scramble,  when  he  caught  Spring  over 
the  rig^t  eye  (the  same  optic  that  suffered  in  his  fight  with  Painter),  never 
got  on  to  his  man.  On  the  contrary,  Spring  hit  him  when  and  where  he 
pleased  for  eighteen  minutes,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  eleyenth  round,  the 
second  big  Torkshireman  whom  Tom  had  manipulated,  was  thoroughly 
finished  off.  Not  more  than  200  persons  were  present;  but  the  Com- 
missary and  the  stakes,  with  many  of  the  P.  C,  were  there,  and  formed 
the  ring. 

A  third  match  with  Painter  ended  in  a  forfeit  on  the  part  of  Painter's 
friends,  who  preferred  a  match  with  Oliver  for  the  same  amount  as  a  safer 
investment. 

In  consequence  of  this  forfeit  **  TTnde  Ben,"  who  didn't  at  all  stomach  his 
thrashing  by  a  man  who,  according  to  some  of  the  connoisseurs  of  the  old 
ding-dong  school,  **  couldn't  hit  a  dent  in  a  pound  of  butter,"  now  deter- 
mined, for  the  greater  glory  of  the  house  of  Bum,  to  match  Bob  Bum  against 
his  conqueror  for  £100  a-side.  This  ended  for  a  time  curiously.  Spring 
was  out  of  health,  and,  not  to  give  a  chance  away,  his  backers  forfeited  the 
£  100  rather  than  risk  a  contest.  A  second  match  was  soon  made,  and  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1820,  the  men  met  on  Epsom  Downs. 

The  morning  was  stormy,  yet  the  string  of  vehicles  emulated  a  Derby 
Day.  The  ring  was  delightfully  situated,  having  the  hill  on  the  northem 
side  of  it,  from  which  hundreds  viewed  the  battle  without  the  inconvenience 
of  a  crowd. 

Bum  had  risen  in  the  esteem  of  the  amateurs  from  a  slashing  set-to  with 
Larkin,  and  some  Fives  Court  displays.  Spring  also  was  notoriously  unwell, 
and  a  strong  prejudice  existed  against  his  ''finishing"  or  ''punishing" 
abilities.  These  circumstances  induced  most  of  the  sporting  men  to  hedge 
their  bets^  and  take  the  odds  upon  Bum.     Indeed,  in  a  few  instances,  the 
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odds  were  now  laid  upon  the  latter ;  five  to  four  on  the  ground  was  thinly 
sported  on  Spring,  the  takers  snapping  at  it  instantly. 

Bum  appeared  first,  and  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  attended  by  his 
seoonds,  Larkin  and  Randall,  and  kept  walking  up  and  down  for  some 
minutes  before  his  adversary  entered  the  ropes.  Spring  at  length  showed, 
followed  by  Cribb  and  Shelton ;  when  the  latter  observed  to  Spring,  ''  Mind, 
Tom,  that  you  throw  your  hat  into  the  ring  so  that  it  does  not  blow  out/' 
the  incident  having  an  evil  augury,  as  several  pugilists  had  been  defeated 
when  their  hats  had  taken  flight.  Spring  took  the  hint,  and  his  castor 
remained  firm  in  the  ring.  Bandall  (for  Bum)  then  tied  his  colours  (green)  to 
the  stakes,  and  the  blue  kerchief  of  Spring  was  immediately  added  to  them. 
Upon  the  Commander-in-Chief  ordering  the  sports  to  commence,  the  two 
umpires  and  the  referee  (an  honourable  bstronet)  wished  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  seconds  and  bottle-holders,  **  That  the  watch  would  be  held  by 
them  only  on  the  following  consideration :  —That  upon  the  men  setting- to, 
the  seconds  were  to  retire  to  the  comers  of  the  ring,  and  if  any  one  of  them 
spoke  to  the  combatants,  that  moment  the  watch  would  be  thrown  down. 
Much  irritation  had  been  occasioned  by  such  conduct  on  both  sides  at  pre* 
vious  fights.  It  was  highly  improper,  unfair  and  unmanly;  and  also  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  rales  of  Broughton,  who  was  looked  up  to  as  the 
father  of  the  Prize  Eing."  These  remarks  were  emphatically  repeated,  and 
throughout  the  fight  were  strictly  attended  to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  1.— On  stripping,  we  were  told  that  hU  hands.    (A  roar  of  approbation.    "  Bam 

Burn  was  a  stone  less  in  weight  than  when  can't  win  it !  '    Seven  to  foor ;  several  were 

he  fonght  Shelton ;  his  condition  was  never-  bold  enough  to  offer  two  to  one.) 

theless  as  fine  as  art  and  nature  could  exhi-  2.— 'This  round  was  short,  but  decisive,  and 

bit.     In  fact,  his  proper  pitch  had  been  the  takers  of  the  odds  looked  blue.    Bum 

ascertained,  and  Bum  flattered  himself  that  thrust  out  his  left  hand,  pawing,  as  it  wero, 

he  was  man  enough  for  aujrthing  on  the  when  he  was  returned  upon  by  Spring  right 

tighting  list.    Spring  did  not  appear  on  ihe  and  left.    The  latter,  however,  got  a  small 

ground  till  the  last  minute ;   and   it  w^^b  taste  over  his  left  ogle,  and  a  Dump  soon 

thought  by  many  tiiat  he  would  forfeit  a  rose.    In  an  exchange  of  blows,  Bum  again 

second  time,  owmg  to  his  not  being  well.  went  down  from  a  hit  on  the  side  of  his 

On  stripping,  though  he  appeared   better  head.     (Tumultuous  applause,   and  "The 

than  was  expected  from  the  mmours  which  big  one  can't  fight,"  was  tlie  cry.    Two  to 

had  gone  forUi,  it  was  evident  that  He  was  one  nearly  current.) 

not  in  fighting  trim.    After  some  httle  spar*  S. — ^This  round  quite  satisfied  the  judges 

ring  Bum  endeavoured  to  put  in  two  nits,  that  if  Spring  had  been  well  he  must  have 

right  and  left,  somewhat  confidently,  which  won  the  battle  in  a  canter.    He  hit  Bum 

Spring  scientiiically   stopped.      A    pause.  staggering  all  over  the  ring,  followed  him 

Spring  very  neatly  put  in  a  facer,  and  got  vp,  and  gave  the  big  one  pepper  at  the  ropes, 

away.    Bum  gave  two  blows  without  effect.  till  he  went  down.    ^Another  Babel  shout. 

More  sparring.   Spring  again  gave  a  nobber,  and  four  to  one  was  offered. ) 

and  got  away.     Some  little  fighting  now  4. — ^The  claret  was  plain  enough  now  on 

occurred,  and  several  good  hits  were  ex-  tlie  mug  ot  Bum.    Spring  put  m  a  heavy 

rhnn^ml.  from  one  of  which,  a  right-handed  claim  on  his  opponent's  victualling  office, 

blow.  Bum  went  off  his  balance,  and  fell  on  and  got  away  cleverly.     Some  sharp  ex- 
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eluBffes  oocurred,  in  whioh  Spring  reoeivcd 
a  nobber  or  two,  and  not  light  ones;  bat 
Bora  was  sent  staggering  and  stags 
till  he  oltiniately  went  down.  (More  i 
than  takers.) 

5. — Sinring  showed  great  weakness;  but 
he  also  showed  that  helmew  the  adrantages 
of  sdenoe,  and  from  scienoe  alone  he  could 
win,  and  lednoe  the  strength  of  his  oppo- 
nent. Burn  planted  a  most  desperate  hit  on 
the  side  of  Spring's  head ;  and  so  keenly  did 
it  operate,  as  a  sort  of  scalpiiig  touch,  that 
Che  hair  instantly  flew  off,  and  the  place 
was  bare.  Spring,  howeyer.  conked  his  op- 
ponent, when  th^  dosed,  and,  in  a  severe 
straggle  for  the  throw.  Soring  broke  away 
and  Mt  Bun  down.  ("Bravo I  well  done, 
Spring;  it's  all  tout  own.") 

G.--BnTn  had  oeen  hit  or  went  down  in  all 
the  preoedingronnds :  laJ  17  %is  Spring  fell 
upon  his  aoVersary  iiitjarJ).  after  an  ex- 
change of  aeTeral  b*.  ma  Ji\  ^vas  here  a^^ain 
asserted  that,  no^^iiasltiiijDig  the  punish- 
ment Spring  had  idmxutfftsred  to  his  oppo- 
nent, it  might  be  ca^ii  he  was  not  a  hard 
hitter,  from  Ih'^  tiUH  effects  visible.  Per- 
haps this  may  b^  more  of  a  theoretical  than 
a  practical  mjo'floi*  a^inst  Spring. 

7. — ^The  liattor  sot  in  a  shaip  bodier  with 
his  left  liand,  aotf  got  away ;  bat  in  an  ex- 
change of  blows  afterwards.  Barn  gave 
Spring  a  heavy  one  on  his  ear.  In  strog- 
giing  for  the  throw.  Bora  appeared  mnoh 
distressed,  bat  both  men  fell  out  of  the  rones. 

8.— This  was  rather  a  dangeroos  roond  to 
SprinfTf  u^d  ^^  might  have  lost  the  battle 
iiom  it,  altiiongh  it  was  in  his  favoar.  Some 
severe  blows  passed  on  both  sides,  when  the 
combatants  fooght  their  way  to  the  ropes, 
and  ^  entanned  in  so  caiioos  a  manner 
that  it  appearea  so  difficult  to  the  spectators 
that  *'  Go  down,  Ebring,'*  was  the  cry.  The 
straggle  to  get  the  best  of  the  throw  was 
severe  indeed ;  they  grappled  at  each  other's 
hand,  and  if  Shelton  luid  not  held  up  the 
rope,  they  were  so  entangled  that  the  men 
most  have  been  parted;  however,  by  a  strong 
effort  th^  got  awaj  from  this  dilemma  into 
the  middle  of  the  nng,  when  Spring  hit  Bura 
wd)  as  he  was  foiling,  but  Spring  also  fell 
vpon  his  head.    (Loud  shouting  for  Spring.) 

9.-— The  preceding  straggle  had  distressed 
Spring  so  much,  that  in  setting-to  he  put 
down  his  hands  quite  exhausted ;  neverthe- 
less* it  turned  out  a  severe  round,  and  Spring 
jobbed  his  opponent  so  severely  that,  in 
dodng,  Burn  was  so  confused  that  he  caught 
hold  <k  Springes  nose.  (Great  disanproba* 
tion.)    In  going  down  Bura  was  undermost 

10.  —  The  Idt  eye  of  Bura  was  rather 
damaged,  and  Spring  made  play  in  good 
style.  Burn  scarcely  ever  went  to  work  till 
he  was  nobbed  into  it;  and  then  he  made 
» good  counter-hits.    This  was  rather  a 


sharp  round ;  bat  in  going  down  Spring  was 
undermost. 

11. — ^After  some  exchanges,  Spring's  left 
ear  showed  marks  of  punishment.  Sparring 
for  wind,  when  Spnng  got  a  facer,  ^e 
latter  acaan  showed  bad  condition,  and 
stood  still  for  a  short  period ;  but  Bura  did 
not  turn  it  to  account.  However,  after  a  hit 
or  two.  Spring  fell  down,  his  hesd  upon  his 
arm.  Some  uight  fears  were  here  enter- 
tained tiiat  the  strength  of  Burn  might  tire 
out  Spring. 

13  to  14.^In  an  these  rounds  the  fighting 
was  on  the  part  of  Spring.  Most  certainly 
the  latter  never  fought  so  well  in  any  of  his 
batties  as  in  the  present.  He  put  in  several 
hite,  and  got  away  with  ipreat  agility. 

16. — ^In  this  round  Spnng  did  as  he  pleased 
with  his  opponent;  Buras  body  and  head 
were  quite  at  his  service,  and  it  was  evident 
the  battie  must  soon  end.  In  gmng  down 
Bura  was  also  undermost.  Any  odds;  but 
it  was  all  up.  Here  Bara  informed  his 
second  that  Spring  was  too  strong  for  him. 

16. — In  this  round  Bura  was  hit  sharply ; 
and  in  going  down  his  left  leg  fell  un^r 
him,  and  great  fears  were  entertained  it  was 
broken.  (**  Spring  for  ever,"  and  twenty  to 
one ;  indeed  it  was  thought  Bura  would  not 
come  again.) 

17.— -Burn  endeavoured  to  show  fight,  but 
he  was  again  sent  down  at  tiie  ropes,  and 
£10  to  a  crown  was  offered. 

18  and  last.— Bura  was  soon  down,  and 
Spring  proclaimed  the  conqueror.  Tom 
walked  out  of  the  rinff  with  apparent  ease, 
and  with  very  few  maru. 

Bemarks. — Although  this  was  pronounced 
a  bad  fight,  Spring  is  justiv  entitled  to  much 
praise,  m>m  his  good  style  of  fighting,  and 
the  skill  he  displayed  in  not  goin^  **  to  work" 
too  rashly,  from  his  bad  condition.  Had 
Spring  been  as  well  as  he  ought,  the  battle 
must  nave  been  over  in  half  the  time.  It, 
however,  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
fan<^,  that  Bara,  previous  to  the  contest, 
could  not  be  disposed  of  in  half  an  hour,  and 
numerous  bete  were  made  to  that  effect 
The  jud^s  too  insisted  that  Spring  was  not 
a  hard  hitter,  and  they  did  so  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  battle ;  but  he  repeated  his  blows 
so  often  on  the  nob  of  his  opponent  that 
they  ultimately  proved  effectual.  Bura, 
after  the  first  round,  appeared  to  have  lost 
confidence.  Gameness  alone  will  not  reach 
the  top  of  the  tree.  Spring  behaved  bravely 
to  his  opponent,  and  was  much  applandea. 
He  had  Bura  at  the  ropes  in  a  defenceless 
state,  but  he  saw  the  battle  was  his  own, 
and  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  walked  away. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  Spring  was  not  a  hard 
hitter,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  possessed 
a  superior  knowledge  of  fighting,  and  was 
too  difiicult  a  man  for  Bura  to  get  at. 

A  match  was  on  the  tapis  between  Spring  and  Sutton,  the  Black,  but  it 
nrent  o£ 
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In  conseqnenoe  of  some  dispute  about  impropriety  of  conduct,  between 
Spring  and  Josh.  Hudson,  after  the  battle  of  Cooper  and  Shelton,  at  Moulsey 
Hurst,  on  Tuesday,  June  27,  1820,  a  purse  of  £20  was  immediately  sub- 
scribed by  the  amateurs  for  Spring  and  Hudson  to  fight.  Both  men 
accepted  the  offer  without  the  least  hesitation ;  more  especially  as  an  amateui 
offered  £  5  to  Hudson,  if  he  would  only  fight  one  round  with  Spring.  Five 
or  six  rounds,  however,  were  sharply  contested,  in  which  Joshua  drew  the 
cork  of  his  antagonist,  but  on  his  getting  the  worst  of  it,  Hudson  pocketed 
the  £5,  and  Turner  judiciously  took  him  out  of  the  ring.  This  was  the  fourth 
battle  on  that  day.  Spring  looked  upon  this  £20  as  a  sweetener  for  his 
recent  losses  on  Shelton,  whom  he  had  backed.  The  dispute  in  question,  it 
seems,  was  owing  to  Spring  refusing  to  admit  Hudson  into  the  room  wherr 
Shelton  had  been  put  to  bed. 

During  the  time  Spring  was  at  Norwich,  when  Painter  fought  with  Oliver, 
five  guineas  a-side  were  deposited  for  a  match  between  the  Gas-Light  Man 
and  our  hero.  The  backers  of  Hickman,  however,  did  not  come  forward  at 
the  appointed  time,  in  London,  to  make  the  stakes  good,  when  the  £5  was 
forfeited  to  Spring. 

The  friends  of  Oliver,  anxious  to  keep  the  game  alive,  made  a  match  for 
£100  a-side  with  Spring. 

Thus  the  game  Tom  Oliver  was  pitched  upon  to  try  to  check  the  upward 
career  of  Spring,  and  the  stakes,  200  sovereigns,  were  made  good  over  a  jolly 
dinner  at  Belcher's,  and  the  day  fixed  for  February  20,  1821.  Accordingly, 
as  this  was  the  first  spring  meeting  of  gymnastic  sports  for  the  year,  at  day- 
break on  the  following  mom  the  Western  Bead  was  all  bustle.  It  was  a 
prime  turn-out  of  the  swells ;  upwards  of  nine  noblemen  were  present ;  but 
it  was  a  ''  big  fight,"  and  that  is  sure  to  bring  them  to  the  ring.  Salt  Hill 
was  the  place  first  named ;  but  a  hint  from  the  beaks  removed  it  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  ring  was  again  formed  at  about  two  miles  from  Arlington 
Comer.  Here  the  magistrates  again  interfered,  it  is  said,  at  the  request  of  a 
lady  of  lank,  whose  sons  were  great  supporters  of  this  British  sport,  and  the 
"beaks"  were  not  to  be  gammoned  into  good  humour,  although  Oliver  had 
made  his  appearance  in  the  ring.  The  bustle  and  confusion  created  to  be  off 
instanter  was  truly  laughable,  and  the  "devil  take  the  hindmost"  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the  scene  was  tmly  delightful. 
It  was  a  perfect  steeple  chase.  The  string  of  carriages  for  miles  winding 
round  the  road,  the  horsemen  galloping  and  leaping  over  the  hedges,  the 
pedestrians  all  on  the  trot,  and  the  anxiety  displayed  on  every  countenance 
to  arrive  in  time,  all  following  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Bill  ,P^^^ '       t 
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with  the  stakes.      The  surprise  occasioned  in  the  villages  through  which  his 

notlcy  gronp  passed,  the  children  out  of  doors  at  the  farm  houses  shouting, 

the  "Johnny  Kaws''   staring,  the  country  girls  grinning,  the  ould  folks 

wcmdeiing  wkat  was  the  matter,  and  asking  if  the  French  were  coming,  the 

swdls  laughing  and  bowing  to  the  females,  and  all  the  fancy,  ^m  the  pink 

on  his  '*  bit  of  blood,"  down  to  the  toddler,  fall  of  life  and  spirits,  formed  a 

most  interesting  picture.     At  length  Hayes  was  reached,  and  the  ring  formed 

withont  delay.     Oliver  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring  abont  six  minutes  to 

three,  followed  by  Tom  Owen,  in  his  white  topper,  and  Bichmond.     Spring 

appeared  shortly  afterwards,  repeating  the  token  of  defiance,  attended  by  the 

Champion  of  England  and  Painter.     The  colours,  yellow  for  Oliver,  and  blue 

for  Spring,  were  tied  to  the  stakes.     On  meeting  in  the  ring,  the  combatants 

shook  hands  together  in  true  British  style,  and  Spring  asked  Oliver  how  he 

did  ?     "  Pretty  bobbish,"  said  Oliver,  smiling ;  "  very  welL" 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  l<*On  rtrippiiig,  botb  men  ap- 
peared in  excellent  condition,  and  each 
asseiied  he  was  never  better,  if  so  well, 
in  his  life.  Oliver  looked  rather  pale,  and 
Spring  had  a  small  flush  on  his  cheeks. 
OliTer  made  an  offer  to  hit,  when  ^nring  fot 
awaj.  Oliver  made  a  hit,  whicn  Sprmg  < 
stopped  neatly.  Spring  endeavoured  to  put 
in  a  blow,  which  Oliver  parried.  A  paose, 
and  mat  cantion  on  both  sides.  They 
smiled  it  each  other's  attempts,  as  mnch  as 
to  say,  "  I  am  prepared.'*  Some  little  time 
oooorred  in  sparring,  when  the  long  reach  of 
Spring  enabled  him  to  make  a  hit.  Oliver 
retamed,  when  some  exchange  of  blows  at 
the  corner  of  the  ropes  prodnced  a  stmggle, 
and  they  both  went  down  in  a  sort  of  scram- 
ble, Oliver  on  his  back,  and  Spri^  nearly 
bv  his  side.  (**  Bravo  1 "  from  the  Westmin- 
stor  boys;  ** Oliver  most  win  it."  Indeed, 
Oliver  appeared  to  have  the  good  wishes  of 
ttae  old  unciers.) 

2. — Spring  missed  a  hit  A  paose.  Spring 
got  away  from  a  heavy  blow ;  in  fact,  the 
btter  showed  excellent  science,  and  Oliver 
foond  his  opponent  a  most  difficult  man  to 

Eit  at.  In  a  dose,  Oliver  was  completely 
t  down,  from  a  severe  blow  on  the  side  x 
his  head.  (Load  shouting  for  Spring,  and 
•*  That  8  the  wav  to  win.") 

8.— The  month  of  Oliver  was  oat.  Sprinjg^ 
pot  away  with  great  dexterity;  indeed,  it 
was  thoaght  by  ^e  real  judges  of  pugilism, 
At  this  early  stege  of  the  battle,  that  it  was 
likelv  to  be  a  long  fight,  but  that  Spring 
wooM  win  it.    Oliver  again  down. 

4.— In  olosiiur*  a  strdgrie  took  place,  and 
Soriag  was  nndmnosL  (Lond  shouting  from 
OlivePs  hackers,  and  tha  Westmmster  lads 
u  ofi  apruar.; 


6. — Spring  got  away  from  every  blow  in 
the  first  part  of  the  round.  Oliver  planted  a 
left-handed  body  hit.  In  a  severe  struggle 
for  the  throw  at  the  ropes,  Oliver  caught 
hold  of  the  rope,  but  Spring  got  him  down 
heavily,  and  they  rolled  over  each  other. 

6.— This  round  the  fight  had  nearly  been 
at  an  end.  Spring  not  only  took  the  lead  in 
first-rate  style,  but  put  in  two  heavy  body 
blows,  and  fell  heavily  upon  Oliver.  His 
head  lolled  upon  his  shoulder,  and  when 
time  was  called,  he  could  scarcely  hear  the 
vociferation  of  his  seconds,  **  Tom,  Tom  I  be 
awake,  my  boy  I"  the  spectators  crying  out, 
"  It*s  all  up.**  Indeed  it  appeared  so,  and 
many  of  the  anxious  bettors,  who  had  their 
money  upon  Spring,  and  not  wishing  to  give 
half  a  chance  away,  thought  it  a  very  umg 
half  minute  before  "  time"  was  called. 

T.—The  sudden  start  of  Oliver,  on  recover- 
ing his  recollection,  the  animated  expression 
of  his  eyes,  and  putting  himself  in  an  atti- 
tude to  meet  his  opponent,  was  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  true  courage  ever  wit- 
nessed; he,  however,  was  soon  sent  down. 
(•*  He  *8  a  brave  creature ;"  "  he's  an  extraor- 
oinaxy  man ; "  "  he 's  the  gamest  creature  in 
the  world;"  were  the  general  expressions 
all  over  the  ring.) 

8. — Oliver  very  queer.  Spring  punished 
him  about  the  heaa  till  he  was  again  under- 
most, and  received  another  faU.  (**  It*s  all 
over  now — Oliver  cannot  recover  these  falls," 
was  the  general  opinion ;  and  two  to  one,  or, 
in  fiust,  any  odds.) 

0.— Oliver  floored  from  a  severe  nobber. 
Great  shouting  for  Spring.  The  game  dis- 
played by  Oliver  astonished  all  the  ring. 

10. — Olivor  again  thrown,  and  Spring  foil 
heavily  on  him. 
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II  to  17.— OU?er  reoovered,  it  ii  tme,  in 
aomo  degree,  from  the  severity  of  the  fkll 
which  he  received  in  the  sixth  round ;  bat  he 
could  make  no  chon^ ;  in  fact,  the  chance 
was  decidedly  against  him.  In  this  round, 
Spring  ponished  Oliver  till  he  went  down. 
Td»  trutii  was,  Oliver  could  not  get  at  Spring. 
18.— This  was  a  sharp  ronnd,  and  Oliver 
exerted  himself  to  win,  bat  without  effect. 
It  was  thought  Spring  had  hit  Oliver  foul, 
but  it  was  a  blow  he  put  in  as  Oliver  was 
goin^down.  Spring,  in  finishing  this  round, 
put  in  some  tremendous  body  blows,  after  the 
quick  manner  of  BandalL 

19.— Olark,  the  friend  of  Oliver,  now  think- 
ing that  Oliver  could  not  win,  went  into  the 
ring  and  threw  up  his  hat;  bat  Oliver  woald 
oontinae  the  fignt  till  he  was  hit  down. 
Oliver  might  be  said  to  be  dragged  up  bv  his 
second,  Tom  Owen,  who  exertea  himself  to 
the  utmost  degree  to  bring  tlie  old  West- 
minster hero  through  the  piece.  Richmond 
also  paid  every  attention,  but  the  fight  was 
completely  out  of  him,  and  the  persons  at 
the  outer  ring  left  their  places. 

90. — Oliver  went  up  resolutely  to  Spring, 
determined  to  make  a  change  in  his  favour ; 
but  it  was  only  to  receive  punishment ;  he 
was  again  down. 

21. — When  time  was  called,  Oliver  not 
coming  up  directly.  Spring  was  told  that  it 
was  all  over,  and  had  got  hold  of  his  coat  to 
put  it  on,  when  Oliver  again  showed  fight, 
and  was  terribly  hit  about  the  head  and  body, 
till  he  measured  his  length.  ("  Take  him 
away ;  he  can't  win  it.*') 

22  and  23.— These  rounds  were  fought  in 
the  greatest  confusion.  The  ring  i)eing 
flogged  out,  the  time-keeper  taking  refuge  in 
the  rope  ring,  with  two  or  three  cmer  swells, 
till  the  rounds  were  finished.  Oliver  was 
now  quite  exhausted,  bat  positively  refused 
to  give  in. 

24,  25,  and  last— All  these  rounds  were 


fought  in  the  greatest  oonfusion,  and  when 
Si>rmg  had  got  Oliver  at  the  ropes,  u^U 
might  have  fibbed  him  severely  so  as  to  pat 
an  end  to  the  battle,  some  person  cut  the 
ropes,  which  let  Oliver  down  easy.  Oliver 
contended  every  inch  of  ground,  although  so 
much  distressed :  at  length  he  was  so  much 
punished  that  he  could  not  leave  tiie  knee  of 
his  seoond  when  time  was  called.  It  was 
over  in  fiftj-five  minutes. 

Bbharks. — ^It  is  but  common  justice  to 
Spring  to  assert,  that  he  won  this  battle  three 
times  before  it  was  over.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  no  right  to  give  a  chance  away,  either 

E'nst  himself  or  his  backers;  bat  he 
ilv  saw  that  the  battle  was  his  own ;  he 
_ht  without  grumbling,  and  in  acting  so 
honourably,  nay,  generously,  to  a  fine,  high- 
oouraged,  game  opponent,  tnat  Oliver  should 
not  have  to  say,  **that  he  had  not  every 
opportunity  to  win,  if  he  could."  What  was 
more  important,  however,  it  prevented  anv 
thing  like  a  wrangle  being  attempted. 
Spring,  by  his  superior  mode  <n  fighting  this 
day,  raised  himself  highly  in  the  estimatian 
of  the  Fancy  in  genend ;  m  fiict,  the  ring  was 
much  surprised  that  Oliver  could  do  nothing 
with  him.  The  prejudice  whidi  so  long 
remained  against  Spring  in  respect  to  his  not 
being  a  hard  hitter,  was  removed  in  this 
battle.  Oliver  was  most  terriblv  punished ; 
while  Spring,  on  the  contrary,  had  not  the 
slightest  mark  on  his  fiace.  The  bravery  of 
Ohver,  and  his  exertions  to  win,  were  above 
all  praise.  Spring,  in  the  style  of  a  true 
Briton,  *'  when  the  battle  is  ended,  the  heart 
of  a  lamb,"  called  to  see  Oliver,  on  the  Friday 
after  the  fi^ht,  when  they  shook  hands  with 
each  other  m  the  same  style  of  ficiendship  an 
heretofore.  Oliver  then  told  Spring  that  he 
had  entertained  an  opinion,  before  the  fight, 
he  was  the  stronger  man;  but  that  Spring 
was  too  long  for  him. 


On  Tom  Cribb's  retirement  from  the  arena,  Spring  considered  himself 
champion ;  and  soon  after  his  conqnest  over  Olirer,  in  order  that  it  might  not 
afterwards  be  brought  against  him  that  he  had  left  the  prize  ring  silently,  he 
offered,  by  public  advertisement,  March  25,  1821,  a  challenge  to  all  England 
for  three  months.  This  challenge  not  having  been  accepted,  although  he 
offered  to  ffght  Neat  for  £500  a-side,  on  August  19,  nearly  five  months  after 
the  period  stated,  he  entered  into  articles  of  agreement  of  a  more  tender 
kind,  and  made  a  match  ''for  better  or  for  worse."  We  wish  that  our 
personal  reminiscences  did  not  unpleasantly  remind  us  that,  as  regards  the 
lady  she  was  all  *'  worse,"  and  never  showed  signs  of  '*  better."  He  then 
commenced  proprietor  of  the  Weymouth  Arms  Tavern,  in  Weymouth  Street, 
Portman  Square.  Spring's  opening  dinner  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  6tb 
of  December,  1621.    The  swells  mustered  numerously  round  Mr.  Jackson 
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vho  piesided  upon  tliiB  occasion;  and  140  persons  sat  down  to  a  prime 
^ner>  eerred  up,  in  excellent  style,  by  Spring  in  person.  The  evening  was 
dedicated  to  harmony  and  good-fellowship. 

After  the  sport  at  Monlsey,  on  ITednesday,  June  12th,  1822,  the  great 
match  was  made  between  Spring  and  Neat^  subject  to  the  following  articles  : 

"  Bed  Lum,  Hampton,  Juns  12, 1822. 

V  Mr.  Elliott,  on  the  part  of  Thomas  Spring,  and  Thomas  Belcher,  on  the  part  of  William 
Keat,  have  deposited  £50  a-side,  to  make  a  match  on  the  following  terms :— \V.  Neat  agrees 
to  fight  T.  Spring  on  Tuesday,  the  2dth  of  November  next,  for  a  stake  of  £600  (£300  a-side). 
in  a  twenty -fonr  foet  nng,  half-minnte  time.  The  place  to  be  named  by  Mr.  Jackson, 
within  for^  miles  of  London,  on  the  Bristol  road,  and  the  umpires  to  be  chosen  on  the 
ground.  The  seomid  deposit,  upon  the  above  conditions,  £1U0  a-side,  to  be  made  at 
T.  Spring'a  Weymouth  Arms,  Wejonouth  Street,  on  the  12Qi  of  July,  between  the  hours  of 
four  and  eight  n^.Jock.  The  deposit  to  be  forfeited  by  the  defaulter.  The  remainder  of  the 
statkee  to  be  made  grjod  at  T.  Belcher's,  the  Gastle  Tavern,  Holborn,  on  the  12th  of  November. 
Mr.  W.  S.  has  received,  and  is  answerable  for,  the  deposit  of  £  100." 

On  the  12th  of  November  a  sporting  dinner  took  place  at  Belcher's,  to 
make  the  stakes  good  between  Neat  and  Spring,.  Belcher,  on  the  part  of 
Neat,  completed  the  stakes  of  £200 ;  bnt  Mr.  Elliott,  the  backer  of  Spring, 
did  not  appear,  when  the  chairman  reluctantly  declared  the  deposit  down, 
£  150,  to  be  forfeited  to  Neat. 

At  a  sporting  dinner  at  the  One  Tun,  on  the  Friday  following,  NoTember 
16th,  Spring  informed  the  company  that  he  would  have  attended  at  the 
Castle  Tavern,  on  the  day  appointed,  but  his  backer  wished  him  not  to  leave 
the  country  on  any  account,  as  he  might  take  cold — ^Mr.  Elliott  asserting  he 
would  make  it  all  right.  He  (Spring)  was  now  ready  to  make  a  new  match 
for  £200  a-side,  for  the  10th  of  December. 

At  Harry  Holt's  opening  dinner,  at  the  Golden  Cross,  Cross  Lane,  Long 

Acre,  on  Friday,  November  22n€l,  1822,  the  president  informed  Mr.  Belcher, 

that  if  the  stakeholder  of  the  £  150  was  indemnified,  the  forfeiture  of  that 

sum  by  the  backer  of  Spring  (Mr.  Elliott)  would  be  given  up  to  Neat.    Mr. 

Belcher  replied,  he  should  receive  a  guarantee.    The  president  then  observed 

that  the  sporting  world  in  general  were  anxious  to  have  it  decided  which 

was  the  best  man  between  Spring  and  Neat ;  and  that  the  former  oould  be 

backed  for  £  200  a-side,  to  fi^t  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.    Mr.  Belcher,  in 

reply,  stated,  that  Neat,  since  the  match  had  been  broken  off,  had  conducted 

himseli  more  like  a  bird  out  of  cage  than  aujrthing  else ;  the  **  gaily  circling 

glass"  had  been  continually  up  to  his  mouth;   the  result  was,  he  could 

not  answer  for  his  condition,  and  he  would  not  make  the  match  so  soon  as  a 

lurcnight:  it  ong^t  to  be,  at  least,  a  month.    Neat  had  left  London  for 

Bristol,  and  he  had  no  doubt,  from  his  gay  disposition,  was  playing  the  same 
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sort  of  game  there ;  but  he  would  write  to  him  immediately,  and  whateyer 
answer  Neat  returned  as  to  time,  he  would  then  make  a  fight. 

Spring  addressed  the  meeting  and  said  he  was  certain  that  Neat  was  in  as 
good  condition  as  himself.  He  had  fretted  considerably  about  the  match  being 
off:  and  this,  added  to  his  participation  of  "  life  in  London,"  since  his  train- 
ing had  been  so  abmptly  brought  to  an  end,  it  might  be  fairly  stated  that  he 
was  on  a  par  with  his  opponent.  But,  to  show  how  anxious  he  was  for  a  fight, 
and  that  the  sporting  world  should  decide  which  was  the  best  man,  he  would 
extend  the  time  to  next  Tuesday  three  weeks :  that  was  meeting  Mr.  Belcher 
half  way.  (Loud  cheers,  and  "  "Well  said,"  "  Manly,"  etc.,  from  all  parts  of 
the  room.)  Not  a  day  after  that  time  would  he  agree  to  fight  Neat;  he 
should  then  quit  the  prize  ring  for  ever,  to  attend  to  his  fiEunily  and  business, 
in  order  to  make  up  for  his  loss  of  time,  and  great  expenses  in  which  he  had 
been  inTolved,  owing  (unfortunately  for  himself)  to  the  desertion  of  his 
backer,  when  so  many  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  that  meeting,  had 
they  been  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  would  have  stepped  forward  to 
make  the  match. 

The  Fives  Ck>urt  was  well  attended  on  Thursday,  November  28,  1823,  in 
order  to  give  the  game  Bob  Purcell  a  turn.  Carter  and  Spring  ascended  the 
stage  together.  The  latter  pugilist  addressed  the  spectators,  previously  to 
his  setting-to,  nearly  in  the  following  words: — '' Gentlemen,  I  feel  much 
disappointment  in  the  match  being  off  between  myself  and  Neat.  I  hope  he 
will  get  the  forfeit  of  £150.  He  is  most  certainly  entitled  to  it.  It  was 
no  fault  of  mine  the  match  did  not  take  place ;  and  to  show  that  I  meant 
fighting,  I  gave  a  week,  then  a  fortnight,  longer  to  Mr.  Neat  than  I  first 
intended,  and  am  now  ready  to  make  the  match  for  £200  a-side."  (Ap- 
plause.) Mr.  Belcher  observed,  ''  Gentlemen,  I  am  here  for  Neat ;  and  all  I 
can  say,  is  this — ^if  any  gentleman  will  indemnify  me  for  the  £  150, 1  will 
make  a  match  immediately ;  but  on  no  other  account."  Spring,  in  reply, 
stated,  '*  that  it  could  not  be  expected  he  should  indemnify  Mr.  Belcher,  but 
he  was  ready  to  put  down  any  sum  required  immediately.  (''  Bravo ! — ^that 
looks  like  fighting.")  He,  however,  would  not  make  a  match  after  that  day 
— he  had  lost  too  much  time  already,  and  he  was  determined  to  follow  his 
business  in  future,  and  to  take  his  leave  of  the  prize  ring ;  therefore,  the 
match  must  now  be  made,  or  never."  "Very  fair,"  from  all  parts  of  the  Court 
The  set-to  between  Spring  and  Carter  proved  attractive  and  good. 

Three  months  elapsed  in  idle  reports  respecting  another  match  between 
Spring  and  Neat,  when  the  following  articles  were  drawn,  which  set  bo 
fancy  on  the  qui  vive :  — 
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»  CuitU  Tavem,  Hoibom,  Wednadmy,  March  12, 18SS. 

**  Willitm  Neat  agreea  to  fi^ht  Thomas  Spring  for  £S00  a-dde,  in  a  breuty-foor  feet  ring^, 
lialf-misate  time.  To  be  a  fair  >tand-np  fight ;  to  take  place  on  Taesday,  the  20th  day  ok 
May.  The  money  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jackson.  The  place  and  distance  m>m 
London  to  be  left  entirely  to  Mr.  Jackson.  An  umpire  to  be  chosen  by  each  party,  and  a 
referee  to  be  named  on.  the  groond.  £50  a-side  is  now  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jackson.  £50  a-side  more  to  be  deposited  on  Monday,  the  Slst  of  March,  at  Mr.  Belcher's, 
GasUe  TaTem ;  and  the  remainder  al  the  stakes  of  £100  a-side  to  be  completed  on  Monday, 
the  6th  of  May,  abo  at  Mr.  Belcher's.  The  above  stakes  to  be  pat  down  between  the  hours 
of  eight  and  eleven  o*clock  on  each  evening.  The  above  deposit,  or  deposits,  to  be  forfjeited* 
in  ease  of  either  party  not  appearing  on  the  specified  evenings  to  make  the  money  good.*' 

T.  Belcher  signed  on  the  part  of  W.  Neat,  and  a  well  known  gentleman 
amateur  for  T.  Spring.     Witness,  F.  £. 

We  preserve  a  little  bit  of  justice's  justice  which  we  think  here  was  indis- 
putably, impartially,  and  rightfully  administered.  Spring  went  into  training 
at  Brighton ;  he  was  accompanied  by  Tom  Shelton,  the  latter  being  under 
articles  to  fight  Josh.  Hudson. 

On  Friday,  April  4,  1823,  a  fight  took  place  on  the  Downs,  beyond  the 
race-hill,  between  Daniel  Watts  and  James  Smith,  the  one  a  bricklayer's 
labourer,  the  other  a  sawyer,  and  both  residing  in  the  place.  An  immense 
concouTBe  of  spectators  assembled  on  the  ground,  which  was  just  without  the 
boundaries  of  tbe  parish  of  Brighton,  and  in  that  of  Ovingdean. 

One  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  contest.  Smith,  having  died  from  conges- 
tion of  the  brain.  Sir  David  Scott,  a  local  magistrate,  issued  warrants  for  the 
apprehension  of  many  parties  present ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  in  con- 
sequence of  information  that  Spring  and  Shelton,  the  celebrated  pugilists, 
had  borne  an  active  part  in  the  fight,  they  were  also  taken  up,  and  brought 
before  Sir  David  Scott,  at  a  special  sitting  held  at  the  New  Inn.  Consider- 
able difficulty  was  experienced  in  procuring  evidence,  every  one  being 
anxious  to  conceal  that  he  had  been  present ;  but  at  length  several  persons 
were  found,  whose  testimony  was  in  substance  as  follows: — That  there  was 
a  person  on  horseback  keeping  the  ring,  and  that  Spring  and  Shelton,  on 
foot,  assisted,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  to  keep  the  people  back ;  and  it 
was  further  proved  that  Spring  had  also  a  watch  in  his  hand  during  the 
fight.  On  the  strength  of  this  evidence.  Sir  David  Scott  considered  them  to 
be  accessories,  having  both  acted  in  the  capacity  of  ring-keepers,  and  one 
of  them  in  that  of  time-keeper ;  he  therefore  ordered  them  to  find  bail,  to 
keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months.  They  both  urged  that  they  had  come 
from  London  only  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  and  that  the  match  was  made 
np  several  days  before,  so  that  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  it  until  after 
their  arrival  at  Brighton.  Shelton  also  said,  that  in  London,  on  occasions 
of  this  sort,  when  proceedings  are  taken  against  the  principals,  the  umpres 
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ftre  neyer  affected ;  but  Sir  David  cut  this  argament  Bbort,  by  saying,  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  be  guided  by  the  practice  or  decisions  of  othor 
magistrates,  on  any  case  that  might  come  before  him.  They  were  unable  to 
find  bail,  and  were  kept  for  a  few  days,  at  a  public-house,  in  custody  of  one 
of  the  headboroughs. 

Two  other  men,  named  Hazledean  and  Sherwood,  one  acting  as  botUc- 
holdcr  to  Smith,  and  the  other  as  Watts's  second,  were  each  ordered  to  find 
bail  for  twelve  months. 

Spring  and  Shelton,  after  being  in  custody  for  a  week,  in  default  of  pro- 
curing the  bail  required  of  them,  were  liberated  by  Sir  David  Scott,  on 
entering  into  their  own  recognizances,  £100  each,  to  be  of  good  behaviour 
for  twelve  months. 

To  all  which  we  should  merely  say,  with  the  Cornish  jury,  **  Sarve  them 
right."  They  were  imprudent^  as  men  in  training,  and  his  worship  leniently 
administered  the  law. 

Tom  Cribb  had  a  jolly  party  at  his  tavern  on  Monday,  May  3,  1823,  as 
also  had  Tom  Belcher.  Spring  was  Cribb's  hero ;  Neat,  the  attractive  man 
at  the  Castle  Tavern.  The  stakes  were  made  good  for  £200  a-side,  and 
were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jackson.  Spring  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  made  his  bow  to  the  company ;  he  was  well  received,  and  his  health 
drank  with  great  spirit.  The  same  compliment  was  also  paid  to  Neat  in  his 
absence.  Mr.  Belcher  gave  up  £15  to  Spring,  respecting  Neat's  forfeit  at 
Bristol;  therefore  all  disputes  concerning  money  matters  were  settled.  Spring 
offered  to  bet  £100,  according  to  Neat's  challenge;  but  Belcher  said,  *'hc 
had  no  authority  to  put  down  any  money  then ;  however,  on  the  momin<;  of 
fighting,  Neat  should  bet  him  the  £100."  "  No !"  repHed  Spring,  "  1  am 
ready  to  bet  the  £100  now;  but  I  shall  have  something  else  to  do  on  the 
morning  of  the  fight"  Both  the  principals  were  extremely  fond  of  the 
match,  and  both  Spring  and  Neat  displayed  the  highest  confidence  in  the 
event.  Even  betting  was  about  the  state  of  the  thing.  Spring,  within 
the  last  few  days,  got  up  for  choice.  At  Bristol  the  odds  were  high  upon 
Neat. 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  appointed  time  some  of  the  magistrates  of 
Berks,  Wilts,  and  Somerset,  displayed  bad  taste  by  issuing  their  documents 
to  prevent  an  exhibition  of  this  branch  of  the  ''fine  arts''  at  any  of  the 
places  recited.  Mr.  Jackson's  "  chateau"  at  Pimlico  was  literally  besieged  by 
Corinthians  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  fight,  May  17,  1823;  and  the 
whole  of  the  night  his  knocker  was  in  motion,  so  numerous  were  the  enquiries 
after  the  mill.    At  length  the  mist  was  dispelled;  the  office  being  given 
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fe  "WcyVuH,  'Hampshire.     The  inns  were  immediately  scoured  for  places  by 

Qie  ^Aage-coackies,   and,  at  peep  of  day  on  Monday  morning  the  roads  from 

OlonceiiteT,  'Newbury,  Winchester,  Bristol,  Southampton,  London,  etc.,  were 

coTeTO&  witSi  vehicles  of  every  description.    By  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 

not  a  \)ed  could  be  procured  at  Andover,  although  a  sovereign  per  head 

was  offered.     The  *'  flooring"  system  was  obliged  to  be  adopted  by  many 

*'  downy"  ones,  and  a  carpet  was  considered  a  luxury.   The  principal  taverns 

at  Andover  were  filled  with  persons  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  kingdom, 

aiid  men  and  horses  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  any  shelter  that  could 

be  got  for  money.     The  little  towns  and  villages  contiguous  to  Andover  were 

equally  overflowing  with  company,  and  thousands  were  on  the  road  all  night. 

The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Andover,  it  seems,  were  ''ear-wigged"  to 

spoil  the  sport,  but  possessed  too  much  sense  to  mulct  the  inhabitants  of  the 

neighbourhood. 

Hinckley  Down,  where  the  battle  took  place,  is  delightfully  picturesque. 
A  hill  at  the  back  of  the  field  formed  an  amphitheatre,  not  unlike  Epsom 
race-course,  and  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  spectators  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
fight.  The  ring,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jackson,  was  excellent. 
At  one  oVlock,  Neat,  arm-in-arm  with  his  backer,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Belcher, 
followed  by  Harmer,  threw  up  his  hat  in  the  ropes  amidst  thunders  of 
applause.  About  ten  minutes  afterwards  Spring,  with  his  backer,  Mr.  Sant, 
and  Fainter  appeared,  Oribb  waiting  for  them.  Spring  very  coolly  walked 
np  to  the  ropes,  and  dropped  his  beaver  within  them.  He  then  shook  hands 
with  Neat,  sayiug,  "  I  hope  you  are  well."  "  I  am  very  well,  thank  you ;  I 
hope  you  are,"  was  the  reply  of  Neat.  Spring  was  rather  the  favourite  on 
the  ground.  The  colours,  an  orange-yellow  for  Neat,  were  tied  to  the  stakes 
by  Belcher ;  the  blue,  for  Spring,  placed  over  them  by  Tom  Cribb.  Before 
the  battle,  Mr.  Jackson  entered  the  ring  and  addressed  the  spectators : — 
**  Gentlemen,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  no  persons  but  the  umpires  and 
referee  can  be  stationed  close  to  the  ropes ;  I  have  therefore  to  request  that 
every  gentleman  will  retire  to  some  distance  from  the  ring;  and  also,  if 
nooesrity  requires  it,  that  you  will  give  me  your  assistance  to  keep  the  ground 
dear,  to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  have  a  fair  fight.  I  have  refused  to  be 
referee,  that  I  may  walk  about  and  attend  to  the  ring."  (Bravo!  and 
applause.)  This  address  had  the  desired  effect — the  gentlemen  retired  to 
their  places,  the  good  consequences  of  which  were  that  every  individual 
had  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  fight,  and  not  the  slightest  disorder 
occnrrod.     Oh,  w  tie  omnes  / 
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THB  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— The  interestiiiff  moment  had 
DOW  arrived,  all  doubts  and  fears  as  to  a 
fight  were  at  an  end,  and  the  ability  of 
Spring  to  obtain  the  Championship  was 
aboat  to  be  pat  to  the  test.  Hands  were 
crossed  and  shaken,  in  token  that  no 
animosity  existed.  To  deseribe  the  intense 
interest  of  this  vast  assemblage  is  impossible. 
Spring  was  fine  as  a  star,  strong  as  an  ox, 
light  and  active  as  a  deer,  and  confident  as  % 
lion.  His  condition  was  tip-top;  and  in 
tmih,  eonldnotbe  better;  his  weight  thir* 
teen  stone,  three  pounds.  Neat  was  equally 
an  object  of  admiration ;  his  partisans  were 
highly  delighted  with  his  appearance,  and 
his  frame  was  pronounced  to  have  fully 
answered  the  good  effects  of  training.  In- 
deed, two  finer  young  men  could  not  have 
been  opposed  to  each  other,  or  a  more  equal 
match  made:  Neat  having  slightiy  the 
advaatage  in  weight  over  his  rival,  spring, 
cool,  collected,  firm,  and  confident,  appeared 
to  meet  his  renowned  and  formidable  oppo- 
nent, who  had  obtained  so  much  fame  bv  his 
conquest  over  the  terrific  Gas-light  Man. 
Neat,  equally  confident — nay,  more  so,  if  his 
countenance  bespoke  his  mind — ^thought  it 
presumption  for  any  boxer  on  the  list  to  dis- 
pute his  right  to  the  title  of  Champion.  A 
pause  of  two  minutes  occurred  in  looking  at 
each  other— 4odffing  about  for  two  minutes 
longer— Spring  then  let  fly  with  his  left  hand, 
but  no  mischief  done.  Neat  missed  the  body 
of  his  opponent  with  his  right  hand.  Another 
long  pause.  Neat  aimed  a  tremendous  blow 
with  his  right,  which  Spring  stopped  in  ^reat 
style.  (Applause  from  all  parts  of  the  rin^.) 
A  pause.  Neat  again  attempted  his  favourite 
slaughtering  hi^  which  Spring  parried, 
smiling  ana  nodding  at  his  opponent.  (Loud 
shouts  of  approbation  from  the  spectators.) 
Spring  put  down  his  hands,  but  Neat  did  not 
avail  himself  of  the  chance.  Spring  imme- 
diately made  himself  up  in  one  of  the  finest 
attitudes  for  administering  punishment  ever 
witnessed,  and  endeavoured  to  plant  a  hit 
with  his  ri^ht  hand,  which  Neat  stopped  in 
the  most  scientific  manner.  (The  Bristolians 
shouting  in  turn,  "  Bravo,  Neat ! "  in  fact 
applause  from  all  parte  of  the  ring  )  Neat 
missed  the  body  of  Spring  with  his  left. 
Spring  now  went  to  work,  soma  blows  were 
exchanged,  but  Spring's  hite  were  so  severe 
that  I^at  turned  round.  ("  What  do  you 
think  of  that  'ere  for  light-hitting  P"  a  Cock- 
ney cove  observed  to  a  Bristol  man  who  sat 
dose  to  Lim.)  They  followed  each  other  over 
the  ring,  when  Spring,  in  retreating  from 
some  well-meant  heavy  blows,  got  into  a 
comer  dose  against  the  stake,  feeling  with 
his  heel  whereaboute  he  was  sitoated; 
("Now's  the  time,"  cried  Tom  Belcher;) 
but  the  defensive  position  of  Spring  was  so 
excellent  that  he  was  not  to  be  got  at  with- 
out great  danger,  which  Neat  perceiving  did 


not  get  near  enough  to  do  anything  like 
execution.  Spring  fought  his  way  out  d  la 
Bandall ;  a  dose  ensued,  when  Neat  had 
nearly  got  Spring  off  his  legs ;  but  in  strug- 
gling for  the  throw.  Spring,  with  the  utmost 
agili^j  tuzned  Neat  over  in  his  arms  and 
sent  nim  on  the  ground,  falling  upon  him. 
Between  nine  and  ten  minutes  nad  elapsed. 
(The  chaff-outters  from  the  Long  Town  were 
now  roaring  with  delist—"  Spring  for  ever-^ 
for  anything^he  can  fight  lor  a  day  and  tk 
night  into  the  baigain."  Seven  to  tour  on 
Herefordshire. 

2.— The  superiority  displayed  by  Spring  in 
the  preceding  round  rather  alarmed  the 
backers  of  Neat.  They  did  not  expect  it. 
The  **hbdv's-maid  fighter,*'  as  he  had  been 
libelled— the  "  china-man,"  as  he  had  been 
designated — the  "light  tapper,"  as  he  had 
been  termed — ^thns  to  set  at  defiance  the 
shiughtering  hitter  Neat ;  nav  more,  to  turn 
the  scales  and  take  the  lead  or  him,  operated 
severely  on  their  feelings.  A  long  pause 
occurred.  Spring  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock. 
Neat  unable  to  get  at  him;  he,  however, 
endeavoured  to  plant  a  hit,  but  it  feU  short. 
Both  men  now  made  themselves  up  for 
mischief,  and  counter-hite  followed.  Spring's 
right  went  in  so  severely  over  Neat's  eye 
that  the  claret  followed  instentiy.  Spring 
exdaimed,  "  First  blood.  Neat."  This  touch 
confused  the  Bristd  hero  a  little ;  but  he 
tried  to  give  his  opponent  a  heavy  blow,  which 
fell  short.  Spring,  in  retom,  gave  him  so 
sharp  a  nobber,  that  Neat  looked  round,  and 
was  nearly  going  down.— (Disapprobation.) 
The  latter  collected  himself,  and  showed 
fight,  when  Spring  fought  hu  way  into  a 
close,  fibbed  Neat  with  uie  utmost  ease,  and 
sent  him  down.  (The  applause  was  like  the 
roar  of  artillery.  Two  to  one,  and  **  Neat 
has  no  chance — it's  all  up  with  him."  Spring, 
whUe  sitting  on  his  second's  knee,  observMl 
to  Painter,  smiling,  *'  It  is  as  right  as  the 
day ;  I  would  not  take  £100  to  £1,  and  stand 
it--he  can't  hit  me  in  a  week.") 

3.— The  only  chanoe  now  left  to  save  a 
transfer  of  the  Bristolians'  coin  to  the  Metro- 
politan pockets,  it  would  seem,  was  one  of 
those  silendng  hite  br  which  Neat  had 
acquired  his  milling  fame,  so  as  to  spoil 
Spring's  science,  reduce  his  confidence,  and 
take  the  fight  out  of  him.  All  the  backers  of 
Neat  were  on  the  gaie  in  anxious  expectation 
to  see  the  "dogger"  put  in,  which  was  to 
relieve  their  fears,  and  produce  a  change  in 
their  favour.  Shyness  on  both  sides.  Spring 
endeavoured  to  plant  a  heavy  right-handed 
hit,  which  Neat  stopped  cleverly.  (Great 
applause,  and  "  Wdldone,  Neat")  The  latter 
smiled  at  this  success,  and  Spring  observed, 
"  Well  stopped  1"  Bather  a  long  pause.  The 
toes  of  the  combatante  were  dose  together, 
and  Spring  not  to  be  gammoned  off  his 
guard.  Some  blows  were  at  length  exchanged* 
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And  Spring  recaved  so  heavy  a  hit  on  his  ribs, 
that  his  face  for  the  instant  bespoke  great 
pain,  and  his  arms  dropped  a  little ;  bat,  in 
dosii^.  Spring  had  decidedly  the  advantage; 
and,  in  goin^  down.  Neat  was  nndermost. 
(The  Springites  were  now  as  gay  as  larks, 
offering  to  back  their  man  to  any  amount.) 

4. — ^Neat,  instead  of  going  np  and  fighting 
at  the  head  of  his  opponent,  where  at  least, 
he  might  have  had  a  chance  of  planting  some 
of  lus  tremendons  blows,  showed  no  signs  of 
going  in  to  fi«ht.  Standing  off  to  a  superior, 
fine  sdeneea  bcncer  hke  Spring,  almost 
redaoed  it  to  a  certainty,  that  m  the  event  he 
must  be  beaten.  In  his  character  as  a  heavy- 
hitting  pugilist  his  strategy  ought  to  have 
been  to  smash  his  shifty  opponent.  He  could 
not  get  an  opening?  at  his  lengOi  to  pat  in  any 
effectiTe  blows ;  in  feuoi,  he  could  not  break 
throoffh  the  gnard  of  Spring.  Neat  endea- 
vourea  to  plant  a  severe  blow,  which  Spring 
stopped  with  the  utmost  ease.  (Great  ap- 
plsnse ;  and  "  Tonll  break  his  heart,  Tom, 
if  you  go  on  in  that  way.")  Neat  missed  the 
body  (tt  Spring  with  his  loft  hand.  (Laugh- 
ing, and  **  It's  of  no  use  "  from  the  crowd.) 
A  short  rally  near  the  ropes,  in  which  Spring 
had  the  best  of  it,  and,  in  strugglinff  for  the 
throw.  Neat  experienced  a  tremendous  fall, 
added  to  the  whole  weight  of  Spring  on  his 
body.  (Shoating  like  thunder  from  thirty 
thoosand  persons.) 

6. — ^Neat  informed  Belcher  (while  sitting 
CD  Hazmer*s  knee)  that  his  arm  was  broken ; 
it  was,  however,  previously  evident  to  every 
disinterested  spectator,  that  Neat  had  not  a 
shadow  of  chance.  Neat  made  another 
stop;  some  blows  were  exchanged,  and  a 
sli^t  rally  took  place ;  Neat  broke  away, 
the  latter  gave  Spring  a  slight  hit,  and  was 
going  down,  but  he  resumed  his  attitude. 
(Disapprobation.)  Spring,  to  make  all  safe, 
was  m  BO  hurrv  to  go  to  work;  another 
pause  ensued.  Neat,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
falling,  received  a  hit,  when  Spring  added 
anotheroneonhisback.  (The  umpires  called 
oat  to  Belcher,  and  told  him  '*  It  was  a  stand- 
up  fight ;  and  Neat  must  take  care  what  he 
was  about.'*  **  I  assure  you.  gentiemen,"  re* 

gied  Mr.  Jackson,  "  Neat  received  a  blow." 
ere  Martin  offered,  in  a  very  loud  manner, 
that  he  would  bet  £1,000  to  £100  on  Spring. 
Dnrine  this  round.  Belcher  came  to  the 
side  of  the  ropes,  and  in  a  low  tone  of  voice 
told  Mr.  Jackson,  that  Neat's  arm  was 
'•fractured."  "I  perceive  it,"  replied  Mr. 
J.,  *'  but  I  shall  not  notice  it  to  the  other 
side.*) 

6.— Neat  hit  short  at  Spring's  body  with 
his  left  hand ;  holding  his  right  in  a  very 
different  position  from  the  mode  when  the 
battle  commenced.  The  Bristol  hero  was 
piping,  and  betraying  symptoms  of  great 
distress.  Neat,  however,  gave  a  bodier  to  his 
opponent  and  also  made  a  good  stop ;  but  in 
a  nUIy  he  received  several  blows,  and  ulti- 
mately went  down, 

7*— spring  was  as  fresh  as  if  he  bad  not 


been  fighting ;  and,  although  it  was  now  a 
guinea  to  a  willing,  and  no  chance  of  losing, 
yet  Spring  was  as  careful  as  if  he  had  had  a 
giant  before  him.  The  latter  got  away  from 
a  blow.  (*'  We  can  fight  for  a  week  m  that 
manner,"  said  Belcher.  "Yes,"  replied 
Painter;  "but  we  have  got  the  general." 
Neat  received  a  severe  hit  on  his  head,  and 
fell  down  on  his  knees.  The  shouts  of  joy 
from  the  partisans  of  Spring,  and  roars  of 
approbation  from  the  spectators  in  general 
beggared  description.) 

otii  and  last. — ^Neat  endeavoured  to  plant 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  bodv  of  Spring,  but  the 
latter  jumped  away  as  light  as  a  cork.    A 

Knse.  Spring  was  satisfied  he  had  won  the 
ttie.  Spring  put  in  a  hit  on  Neat's  fiace ; 
and  when  the  latter  retuined,  he  again  got 
away.  In  an  exchange  of  blows.  Neat  was 
hit  down.  When  time  was  called  Neat  got 
up  and  shook  hands  with  Spring,  and  said 
his  arm  was  broken,  and  he  could  not  fight 
any  more.  The  battie  was  at  an  end  in 
thirty-seven  minutes. 

Bbhabks.— We  must  admit  that,  as 
championship  contests,  there  was  certainlv  a 
different  colouring  visible  in  the  tights 
between  Quh  and  Qregson,  and  Cribb  and 
Molineaux ;  ta  witness  two  big  ones  opposed 
to  each  other  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour, 
and  no  mischief  done,  was  not  likely  to  give 
satis^fustion  to  the  old-fiishioned  admirers  of 
milling.  But  the  torrent  of  opinion  was  so 
strong  in  fitvour  of  Neat,  both  in  Bristol 
and  London,  on  account  of  his  tremendous 
hitting,  as  to  carry  awav  like  a  flood  all  kind 
of  calculation  on  the  subject.  Spring  was  to 
have  been  smashed,  and  nothing  else  but 
smashed.  One  hit  was  to  have  spoilt  the 
science  of  Spring :  two  were  to  have  taken 
the  fi^t  completely  out  of  him;  and  the 
third  to  have  operated  as  a  coup  de  grace. 
Then  whv  did  not  Neat  smash  Spring,  as  he 
did  the  (ras  P  We  will  endeavour  to  answer 
the  question  for  the  fallen  Neat.  Because 
he  had  a  man  of  his  own  sise  and  weight,  a 
boxer  of  superior  talent  to  himself,  pitted 
against  him:  one  that  was  armed  at  all 
points,  and  not  to  be  diverted  or  frightened 
from  his  purpose.  His  blows  were  not  onlv 
stopped,  but  all  his  efforts  to  break  througn 
the  guard  of  his  antagonist  were  rendered  of 
no  avail.  Hence  it  was  that  the  fighting  of 
Neat  apx>enred  so  defective  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends  and  backers.  He  was  out-generalled ; 
and  the  fine  fighting  of  Spring  laughed  to 
scorn  all  the  muoh-talked-of  tremendous 
hitting  of  his  opponent.  In  truth.  Neat 
could  not  plant  a  single  effective  hit.  In  the 
fourth  round.  Neat  asserted  his  arm  received 
a  serious  iigury,  and  one  of  the  small  bones 
was  broken ;  rat  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,  that  Spring  had  won  the  battle 
before  it  occurred.  Spring  triumphantiy  dis- 
proved the  current  libel  on  his  character, 
that  "  he  could  not  make  a  dent  in  a  pound 
of  butter."  To  give  punishmentj  and  to 
avoid  being  hit,  is  deemed  the  triumph  of 
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tbe  art  of  boxing.  Bandall  was  distingnished  a  present  of  ten  pooDdi.    Spring  arriyed  in 

for  tliis   peculiar  trait  in  all    his  battles,  town  on  Wednesday  night,  bat  he  did  not 

Spring  adopted  the  same  mode,  and  by  so  sport  the  colours  of  his  adversary  nntil  after 

doing  ne  did  not  disgrace  his  character  as  a  he  had  quitted  the  town  of  Andover,  and 

boxer :  on  the  contrary,  he  showed  himself  a  received  the  shouts  and  smiles  attendant  on 

safe  man  to  back,  and  reduced  success  to  a  victoiy  from  the  populace  in  all  the  towns 

certainty.    Spring  called  on  Neat  after  the  tlirough  which  he  passed.    He  had  a  slight 

battle,  whom  he  found  in  bed,  and  his  arm  black  mark  on  his  eye,  and  his  arm  in  a 

put  to  rights  by  a  surgeon.    The  latter  said,  slin^,  one  of  the  bones  of  his  right  hand 

**  I  am  not  beaten,  but  I  lost  the  battle  by  having  received  an  injury, 
the  aocident.'*  Spring  generously  made  Neat 

The  abrapt  conclusion  of  the  battle  produced  sensations  among  the  backers 
of  Neat  not  easily  described,  and  such  coarse  expressions  were  uttered  by 
the  disappointed  ones  as  we  cannot  give  place  to  in  print.  The  Bristolians 
were  outrageous  in  the  extreme ;  a  few  of  them  positively  acted  like  mad- 
men ;  others  were  dejected  and  chapfallen.  Neat  was  thought  to  be  invul- 
nerable by  his  countrymen,  and  also  by  the  majority  of  sporting  people 
throughout  the  kingdom.  A  few  silly  persons,  in  their  paroxysm  of  rage 
and  disappointment,  pronounced  the  above  event  a  cross. 

We  feel  anxious  for  the  honour  of  the  ring,  and  no  exertions  on  our  part 
shall  be  wanting  to  preserve  it.  Tom  Belcher  and  Neat  both  courted  inquiry 
on  the  subject.  It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  a  spectator  of  the  fight,  that 
''if  Neat  had  possessed  four  arms  instead  of  two,  he  never  could  have 
conquered  Spring." 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  describe  the  anxiety  which  prevailed  in  the 
metropolis  to  learn  the  event  of  the  battle  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  20, 
1823.  Belcher's  house  was  like  a  fair;  Bandall's  crowded  to  suffocation; 
H!olt*s  not  room  for  a  pin;  Harmer's  ovei^owing;  Shelton's  like  a  mob; 
Eales'  overstocked ;  and  Tom  Cribb's  crammed  with  visitors.  Both  ends 
of  the  town,  East  and  West,  were  equally  alive,  and  profited  by  the  event. 
Hampshire  had  not  had  such  a  turn  since  the  day  when  Humphries  and 
Mendoza  fought  at  Odiham.  Thus  was  good  derived  by  thousands  of  per- 
sons not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  event.  Several  wagers  were  won 
in  London  after  eight  o'clock  at  night  on  Spring — so  high  did  Neat  stand  in 
public  opinion. 

At  Shelton's  benefit.  May  22nd,  1823,  after  several  spirited  bouts.  Spring 
was  loudly  called  for ;  he  addressed  the  assemblage  in  the  following  terms : — 
''  Gentlemen,  I  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  to-day,  and  I  hope  my  future  conduct  will  equally  merit  your  kind  atten- 
tion. I  promised  to  set-to  with  Shelton ;  but  having  met  with  an  aocident 
(his  hand  was  tied  up  with  a  handkerchief),  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me ;  at 
all  other  times,  you  will  find  me  willing  and  ready  to  obey  your  commands." 
Sbeltou  returned  thanks ;  and  Belcher  likewise  ioformed  the  audience  that 
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hifl  benefit  took  place  on  Tuesday,  May  27,  when  Neat  would  be  present^  in 
Older  to  conTinee  the  amateurs  that  his  arm  was  broken  in  the  fight  with 
Spring.  The  latter  received  from  Mr.  Jackson  the  £200  of  the  battle- 
money  as  the  reward  of  victory.  Mr.  Jackson  also  publidy  declared,  for  the 
stttisfiiction  of  the  sporting  world,  that,  in  company  with  two  eminent  sur- 
geoni^  he  had  seen  Neat;  and  those  two  gentlemen  had  pronounced  the 
small  bone  of  his  arm  to  have  been  broken. 

Spring  now  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  place.  Portune  had  favoured  him, 
and  he  was  not  unmindful  of  old  friends.  Here  he  was  also  not  only  remem- 
bered, but  respected ;  and  a  cup,  made  by  Messrs.  Qrayhurst  and  Harvey,  of 
the  Strand,  was  presented  to  him.  This  cup,  known  as  ''the  Hereford  Gup." 
The  inieription  and  description  are  as  follows  y^ 

"isas. 

TO    THOMAS    WINTBB, 

Of  Fownhope,  in  tlie  Countj  of  Hereford, 

This  Cup  was  presented, 

Bjfais  Gonntrymeii  of  the  Land  of  Older* 

In  Token  of  their  Esteem  for  the  Manlinen  and  Sdenoe 

Which,  in  many  severe  Cantests  in  tne  Pngilistio  Uing, 

Under  the  name  of 

SPBING, 

fiaised  him  to  the  proud  Distinction  of 

Tbb  CHAMPioir  OF  England." 

The  mscription  is  surrounded  by  a  handsome  device  of  apples,  etc.,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  representation  of  two  game-cocks  at  the  dose  of  a 
battle^  one  standing  over  the  other.  On  the  other  side  of  the  cup  is  a  view 
of  the  P.  &,  with  two  pugilists  in  attitudes.  Upon  the  top  or  lid  of  the  cup 
is  a  okdcr-bazTQl  placed  on  a  stand.  The  inside  Ib  gilt;  and  it  is  large  enough 
to  hiold  a  gallon  of  '*  nectar  divine."  It  has  two  elegantly  chased  handles^ 
and  a  fluted  pedestaL 

Aibout  this  p^od  a  new  milling  star  arose  in  the  west»  in  the  person  ot 
Jack  Langan;  and  during  a  tour  in  the  north  of  England  some  correspond- 
ence xook  place  between  them,  which  is  not  worth  reprinting.  On  Thurs- 
day, October  23,  1823,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  Belcher,  on  the  part 
of  Langan,  deposited  £50  towards  making  a  match  for  £300  a-side  with 
Spring.  On  the  articles  being  completed,  Spring  offered  £  100  to  £80,  p.  p., 
that  he  won  the  battle.  Monday,  December  1,  1823,  the  backers  of  the 
''Big  Ones"  dined  together  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  but  neither 
Spring  nor  Langan  showed  upon  the  occanon.  However,  when  time  was 
called  by  the  president  of  the  D.  C,  the  blunt  was  ready.    The  Ould  Cham- 
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pion  (Tom  Cribb)  who  attended  on  the  part  of  his  boy.  Spring,  said  that  ht 
had  only  one  hundred  pounds  to  put  down ;  while,  on  the  behalf  of  Langan, 
Belcher  insisted  that  the  spirit  of  the  articles  required  £150,  and  he  was 
ready  to  put  down  £150  for  Langan.  The  question  was  fairly  discussed  by 
the  meeting ;  and  the  president  decided  in  favour  of  the  majority — that  if 
£  100  a-side  were  put  down,  the  articles  would  be  complied  with.  The  Ould 
Champion  rose  with  some  warmth,  and  said,  **  He  was  not  particular,  and  if 
the  other  party  wished  it,  he  would  make  the  £300  a-side  good  immediately ; 
or  he  would  increase  the  match  between  Langan  and  Spring  up  to  1,000 
guineas.  He  (Tom  Cribb)  was  quite  certain  that  Langan  meant  fightbg, 
and  if  the  latter  wished  to  increase  the  stakes,  he  and  his  party  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  it." 

On  Thursday,  January  1,  1824,  the  wholo  of  the  stakes  of  £600  were 
made  good  over  a  sporting  dinner  at  Tom  Cribb' s.  When  time  was  called, 
Belcher  showed  at  the  mark  on  the  part  of  Langan,  and  put  down  £150. 
Cribb  also,  for  his  boy  Spring,  instantly  fobbed  out  £150.  At  the  head  of 
the  table,  before  the  president,  was  placed  the  "  Ould  Champion's"  silver 
cup,  and  Spring's  cup  was  also  seen  before  the  deputy-president.  The  John 
Hull  fighter  was  present,  and,  by  way  of  keeping  the  game  alive,  offered  to 
give  two  guineas  to  fight  Langan,  let  him  win  or  lose,  for  £200  a-side ;  and 
likewise,  that  he  would  take  ten  guineas  for  £200  a-side  with  Spring.  The 
true  courage  of  Josh.  Hudson  was  greatly  admired,  and  loudly  applauded. 
The  dinner  was  good,  the  wines  were  excellent,  and  the  company  separated 
well  pleased  with  tlieir  evening's  entertainment  Spring  was  decidedly  the 
favourite,  at  two  to  one ;  two  and  a  half  to  one  was  also  betted;  and  in  one 
instance  £300  to  £100  was  laid.  In  consequence  of  Langan  being  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  the  sporting  world  the  fancy  were  inclined  to  bet  the  odds, 
instead  of  taking  them. 

The  sight  at  Worcester  on  Wednesday,  January  7,  1824,  was  beyond  all 
former  example.  Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  were  present ;  nay, 
several  calculators  declared,  to  the  best  of  their  belief,  that  not  less  than  fifty 
thousand  people  were  assembled.  Proprietors  of  splendid  parks  and  demesnes ; 
inmates  from  proud  and  lofty  mansions ;  groups  from  the  most  respectable 
dwellings;  thousands  from  the  peaceful, cot;  and  myriads  from  no  houses 
at  all — in  a  word,  it  was  a  conglomeration  of  the  fancy.  Peers,  M.P.s,  yokels 
of  every  cast,  cockneys,  and  sheenies  throwing  ''away  their  propertislr" 
without  a  sigh  that  it  cost  so  much  **  monish"  to  witness  the  grand  iwi]l. 
The  roads  in  every  direction  round  Worcester  beggared  description.  The 
f^dv^l^tifies  at  the  in^is  ^ould  ftumish  subjects  for  twentv  farces,  and  the  oop^- 
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pany  m  ibe  city  of  Worcester  was  of  so  masquerading  a  character  as  to  defy 
the  pen ;  even  the  peneil  of  a  George  Cruikshank  would  be  at  fault  to  give  it 
eftect.  The  grand  stand  was  filled  to  an  overflow  in  every  part,  with  two 
additional  wings  or  scaffolds  erected  for  the  occasion.  Ten  shillings  were 
paid  for  the  admission  of  each  person.  The  masts  of  the  vessels  in  the 
river  Severn,  which  flowed  dose  behind,  moored  on  each  side  of  the  stand, 
were  overloaded  with  persons;  and  even  temporary  scaffolds,  about  two 
stories  hig^  outside  of  the  wagons,  were  filled  by  anxious  spectators,  regard- 
less of  danger,  so  great  was  the  public  curiosity  excited  by  this  event.  Let 
the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  spacious  amphitheatre,  encircled  by  wagons, 
an  outer  loped  ring  within  for  the  many-headed,  who  stood  up  to  their 
knees  in  mud.  What  is  termed  the  P.  G.  Ring  was  raised  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  covered  with  dry  turf,  with  a  cart-load  of  sawdust  sprinkled 
over  it.  The  race-course  was  so  intolerably  bad  and  full  of  slush  that 
all  the  scavengers  and  mudlarks  from  the  metropolis  could  not  have  cleansed 
it  in  a  week.  Outside  the  wagons  the  ground  displayed  one  complete  sheet 
of  water;  and  several  lads,  who  were  jolly  enough  to  save  a  few  yards 
of  ground  by  jumping  over  ditches,  measured  their  lengths  in  the  water, 
receiving  a  complete  ducking,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  yokels. 
What  will  not  curiosity  do?  Here  swells  were  seen  sitting  down  in  the 
mud  more  coolly  than  if  lolling  on  a  so&.  Not  a  place  could  be  obtained  in 
the  stand  after  ten  o'clock.  The  city  of  Worcester  was  full  of  gaiety  early  in 
the  day;  the  streets  were  fiUed  by  the  arrival  of  coaches  and  four,  post- 
chaises,  mails,  and  vehicles  of  every  description,  blowing  of  horns,  and  the 
bcUs  ringing.  A  Eoman  carnival  is  not  half  so  hearty  a  thing  as  a  prize- 
fight used  to  be  when  the  people's  hearts  were  in  it. 

Spring  rode  through  the  town  in  a  stylish  barouche  and  four  (Colonel 
Berkeley's)  about  twelve  o'clock.  The  postilions  were  in  red,  and  every- 
thing $n  iuite.  He  arrived  on  the  ground  by  half-past  twelve,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  spectators,  and  drove  close  up  to  the  ropes  in  a  postchaise.  He 
threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  accompanied  by  Tom  Oribb  and  Ned  Painter. 
He  was  dressed  with  striking  neatness.  At  this  period  all  were  on  the  look- 
out for  Langan,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  no  Langan — ^half 
an  hour  gone,  and  no  Paddy — ^tfaree  quarters  over,  and  still  no  Irish  Cham- 
pion in  sig^t.  Spring  pulled  out  his  watch,  and  said,  '*  It  is  time."  In  the 
midst  of  the  hour,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Langan,  the  right  wing  belong- 
ing to  the  stand  gave  way,  and  fifteen  hundred  persons,  at  least,  were  thrown 
in  a  piomiacuous  heap.  It  was  an  awful  moment.  To  give  any  description 
9f  (he  feeling  of  the  specti^tors  baflies  attempt.     Spring  turned  pale,  and 
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said,  **  How  sorry  I  am  for  this  accident."  In  a  few  minutes  composure  was 
restored,  it  being  ascertained  that  nothing  material  bad  occurred,  except  a 
few  contusions,  and  some  of  the  persons  limping  away  from  the  spot. 
'< Thank  God!"  ejaculated  Spring,  ''I  would  not  have  had  it  happen  while 
I  was  fighting  for  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  I "  The  John  Bull  boxer  had 
now  become  impatient,  and  exclaimed,  *'  This  is  strange !  Where's  my 
man?"  *'I'll  bet  ten  to  one,"  said  a  swell,  ''he  don't  mean  to  come  at 
all."  ''I'll  take  it,  sir,"  said  an  Irishman,  "a  thousand  times  over." 
"No,"  was  the  reply — "I  meant  I  would  take  it."  The  stakes  would 
certainly  have  been  claimed  by  Spring,  but  no  precise  time  was  specified 
in  the  articles.  It  was,  as  the  lawyers  say,  a  day  in  law — meaning  "any 
time  within  the  day:"  the  time  had  not  been  mentioned  in  black  and 
white.  Nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  several  voices  suLg  out  fitom 
the  stand,  "Josh.  Hudson  I  Josh.  Hudson!  Langan  wishes  to  see  you."  The 
John  Bull  fighter  bolted  towards  the  place  like  lightning,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  shouts  rending  the  air  proclaimed  the  approach  of  the 
Irish  Champion.  He  did  not,  like  most  other  boxers,  throw  his  castor 
up  in  the  air,  but  in  the  most  modest  way  possible  leaned  over  the  ropes  and 
laid  it  down.  He  immediately  went  up  and  shook  hands  with  Spring.  The 
latter,  with  great  good  nature,  said,  "I  hope  you  are  well,  Langan." 
"  Very  well,  my  boy ;  and  we'll  soon  talk  to  each  other  in  another  way." 
The  men  now  stripped,  when  Beynolds  went  up  to  Spring,  and  said,  "  I 
understand  you  have  got  a  belt  on,  and  whalebone  in  it ;  if  you  persist  in 
fighting  in  such  belt,  I  shall  put  one  on  Langan."  Spring  replied  (showing 
a  belt  such  as  ore  worn  by  gcntiemcn  when  riding),  "  I  have  always  fought 
in  this,  and  shall  now."  "Then,"  replied  Reynolds  (putting  on  a  large 
belt,  crossed  in  various  parts  with  a  hard  substance),  "  Langan  shall  fight  in 
this."  "No,  he  won't,"  said  Cribb;  "it  is  not  a  fair  thing."  "Never 
mind,"  urged  Spring,  "  I'll  take  it  off ;"  which  he  did  immediately.  Josh. 
Hudson  and  Tom  Beynolds  were  the  seconds  for  Langan,  and  the  Irish 
Champion  declaimed  he  was  ready  to  go  to  work.  The  colours  were  tied  to  the 
stakes ;  and,  singular  to  state,  black  for  Langan,  which  he  took  off  his  neck ; 
and  blue  for  Spring.  "This  is  new,"  said  Josh. ;  "but  nevertheless,  the 
emblem  is  correct  as  to  milling  (laughing) ;  it  is  black  and  blue;  I'll  take 
one  hundred  to  one,  we  shall  see  those  colours  upon  their  mugs  before  it  is 
over."  The  time  was  kept  by  Lord  Deerhurst,  afterwards  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton, who  was  also  Spring's  umpire,  while  Sir  Horry  Goodricke  was  umpire 
for  Langan ;  Colonel  Bcvkeley  acted  as  Tcfer^,  ?iv9  to  two,  and  throe 
to  one  on  Spring. 
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THE  FIGHT. 


Roond  l.^-On  gtripping,  the  tnut  of  Luk- 
nn  was  madi  admired  for  its  aDStomical 
oeaoty;  his  arms  also  were  peooliarlj  fine 
and  atliletie;  and  his  nob  looked  like  a  fi^t- 
nkgone.  His  legs  were  thin :  his  knees  veiy 
small,  and  his  loins  deficient  as  to  strength. 
It  was  evident  he  had  besn  ledooed  too  mnch 
in  training.  Tiangan  dkl  not  ezoeed  twelve 
stone  four  poon^  and  was  neariy  two  inches 
dkortsr  than  his  opponent.  Spring  was  in 
fine  eondition ;  oool  uid  oonfident»  aira  a  stone 
heavier  than  his  adversary.  On  placing 
themselves  in  attitude,  the  advantages  were 
manifiBst  on  tiie  side  of  the  English  Champion. 
The  oombatants  kept  at  a  reepeetfnl  disfauice 
firam  eaeh  other ;  hoth  on  tne  look-out  for 
an  opening.  Spring  at  leiwth  made  a  hit, 
whieh  Langan  stopped  with  skilL  The 
Caiampion  slowly  advanoed,  and  Langan  kept 
retreating,  till  he  was  near  the  stake  at  the 
eonwrofthering.  At  tikis  instant  the  position 
of  Jisngan  was  not  oalj  fine  bat  formidable, 
and  S]^ing  did  not  view  it  with  contempt. 
The  latter  let  fly  right  and  left,  and  Langan*s 
left  ogle  leoeived  a  sliffht  tooeh.  Spring  got 
away  from  a  heavy  body  blow.  A  paose.  An 
ezehange  of  blows,  bat  no  misnnief  done ; 
Langan  hroke  ^roond  well.  Another  paose. 
Tiaiii|an  again  m  the  comer,  smiling,  in  a 
posifaon  armed  at  all  points ;  Spring's  eye 
measaring  his  opponent,  bat  hesitating  to  go 
in.  T<angiiin  endeavoored  to  phmt  a  body 
Uow  with  his  left  hand,  when  Spring  jomped 
away  as  light  as  a  oork.  Here  Langan  pat 
his  thumb  to  his  nose,  by  way  of  derision. 
The  latter  stopped  Langan's  left  hand. 
<*  light  away.  Jack,**  said  Josh  Hadson,  -*  he 
ean't  hart  nobody."  Some  blows  were  ez- 
ehanged  shanly,  when  the  John  Boll  fighter, 
and  Tom  Beynolds,  exclaimed,  "First 
blood r  "No,*^  replied  Spring.  "Tea,** 
urged  Hndson,  **  it  is  on  year  lip.**  A  long 
panse.  Langan  made  a  good  etop  with  his 
light  hand.  Some  hits  paseed  between  the 
combatants,  iriien  they  dosed,  and  a  severe 
snaggle  ensaed  to  olitain  the  throw ;  both 
down,  bat  Lankan  appermosL  Thie  roond 
oooopied  nine  minates.  "This battle  will  not 
be  over  in  half  an  hoar,**  said  a  good  jac^re. 

S. — ^It  was  seen,  in  ttiis  early  stage  of  ttie 
batde,  that  Langan  would  require  heavy 
work  to  take  the  &ht  oat  of  him.  Spring  was 
very  oantioas,  and  apjoeared  as  if  determined 
not  to  receive  ainr  of  Paddy's  dumsy  thumps. 
A  long  pause.  Langan  hit  Spring  with  his 
left  hand  on  the  body.  The  Utter  |daated  a 
tremendous  facer  on  the  top  of  l4usgan*s 
nose,  that  produced  the  claret;  but  the 
.  Irishman  shook  it  off.  Science  dieplayed  on 
both  sides.  After  a  long  pause  Spring  put 
down  his  hands.  The  iCnplMh  Champion 
appeared  to  have  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be 
hii  hot  to  be  libeial  in  the  extreme— to  give 
and  not  to  take.  Lansan  again  displayed 
•kin  ID  stopping.    (At  ttus  juncture  the  left 


wing  of  the  temporary  scaffold  erected  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  spectators,  gave 
way  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  uj^wards 
of  one  thousand  persons,  from  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  were  precipitated  one  upon  the 
other  in  one  conftMed  mass.  Theconntenanoe 
of  Sprinff,  whose  face  was  towards  the  acci- 
dent, uadsrwent  that  sort  of  senmtion  which 
did  honour  to  his  feelings  and  to  his  heart— 
he  appeared  sick  with  aflliction  at  the 
oiroumstance,  pat  up  his  hands,  indicating 
that  his  mind  was  perplexed  whether  he 
should  quit  the  ting  or  proceed  with  the 
bi^e.)  Langan  receivecr  a  heavy  blow  on 
his  left  eye ;  and  both  went  down  m  a  dose. 

8. — ^Both  cautious.  Spring  put  down  his 
hands.  Lai^n  tried  his  left  hand  twice ; 
bat  Spring  jumped  away.  "Take  care  oi 
your  plum-pudding,  boy!*'  said  Josh,  **he*s 
coming/'    In  closing  Langan  went  down. 

4.— The  slightest  offer  on  the  part  of  Lan- 
'  the  waiT 
;  away  with 
Langan  fol- 
lowed his  opponent  to  the  ropes ;  bat  Spring 
stoi^ped  a  heavy  hit.  In  dosing,  at  Uie  cor- 
ner of  the  ropes,  both  went  down,  but  Langan 

5. — This  was  a  short  round.  The  Irish 
Champion  ran  in,  hit  Spring,  and  also  bored 
him  down.  "  Tou  have  got  the  great  man 
down,  at  all  events,"  said  Josh. 

6.— 'Langan's  left  peeper  was  nearly  dosed ; 
but,  in  striwgling  for  the  throw,  Spring  went 
down  heavi^  on  nis  head. 

7. — Twenty-five  minutes  had  dapeed,  and 
ncthing  like  mischief  to  either  combatant 
had  yet  taken  pUce.  A  long  pause. 
Langan  made  two  good  stops,  when  he  ran 
in,  and  by  dint  of  strength  got  Spring  on 
tiie  ropes;  a  severe  straggle  took  place  till 
both  down.  The  spectators  were  now  getting 
dose  to  the  ropes ;  and  the  whips  were  hard 
at  work,  to  keep  the  space  auotted  to  the 
baxers. 

8.— Langan  reodved  a  nobber  without 

giving  any  retam.  Another  tedioos  pause, 
pring,  as  lively  as  an  eel,  jumped  oack- 
wards  from  a  hii  Pause  the  second.  The 
attitudes  of  the  men  were  considered  pecu- 
Uarly  fine  at  this  instant.  Langan  appeared 
formidable.  The  English  Champion  put  in 
two  fiuMTS  left  and  rignt.  Langan  ooud  not 
reach  the  body  of  Sprinff  effectually :  the  left 
hand  of  the  latter  coula  not  get  home.  In 
;  for  the  throw  Langan  was  under- 


0. — The  soieace  and  patience  displayed  by 
Spring  rendered  him  a  truly  troubleeome, 
nay,  a  veiy  tiresome  customer  to  Isuigan. 
The  Irish  Champion  threw  Spring  in  good 
style. 

10. — Spring  waiting  at  his  leisure  for  Lan- 
gan to  commence  hitting.  Langan,  however, 
WHS  not  to  be  gammoned  to  go  m,  without 
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Bomething  like  a  chance  offering  itself. 
Spring  put  in  a  alight  nobber,  which  pro- 
duced an  exchange  of  blows.  A  very  long 
pause.  Langan's  left  hand  touched  the  body 
of  his  opponent.  This  was  a  tedious  round. 
In  struggling  at  the  ropes,  both  down,  but 
Spring  uppermost 

11. — Without  the  Irish  Champion  ran  in 
he  could  not  make  a  hit  to  a  certainty.  Both 
down,  Lankan  undermost. 

12. — Spring  ffot  away  from  almost  every 
blow  aimed  at  him.  In  closing,  Spring  was 
thrown  heavily. 

18. — ^Langan  came  to  the  scratch  smil- 
ing, and  said,  **  Tou  see  I  am  always  ready." 
Spring  jumped  two  yards  back  from  a  body 
blow.  An  exchange  of  hits  but  no  mischief. 
Spring  was  again  thrown. 

14. — ^In  all  the  preceding  rounds,  though 
Langan  had  received  several  nobbers,  he  was 
not  m  the  slightest  degree  reduced  as  to 
oouiage.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  as  gay  as 
a  lark  Laugan  observed  to  Spring,  **  My 
boy,  I  can  tight  for  a  week."  **  Tes,"  said 
Josh.  "  for  a  month,  if  you  get  no  heavier 
blows  than  you  have  received  already.  I  *m 
sure  it  is  not  safe  to  the  Champion;  his 
honours  are  shaking,  if  not  upon  Hie  go." 
Langan  was  thrown. 

16, — Langan's  nose  was  pinked  a  little, 
and  his  left  eye  swelled  up.  In  closing,  both 
do^?n< 

IG. — ^The  length  of  Spring  enabled  him  to 
make  a  hit  vrithout  any  return.  The  caution 
manifested  bv  the  English  Champion  per- 
fectly satisfied  the  spectators  that  he  meant 
to  give,  but  not  to  taike.  Langan,  by  strength 
alone,  got  his  opponent  down. 

17. — ^After  looking  at  each  other  for  some 
time,  Langan  bored  in.  At  the  ropes  both 
were  down.  Spring  undermost. 

18.-^This  was  a  tedious  round.  Nothing 
done.    Both  down. 

19. — "  Go  to  work.  Spring,"  from  several 
spectators.  "All  in  good  time,**  replied  Tom. 
*♦  Never  fear,"  said  Langan,  "  I  am  ready  for 
anything,*'  An  exchange  of  bloivs ;  but  the 
combatants  were  out  of  distance.  Both 
down. 

20. — ^Langan  could  not  reach  Spring  effec- 
tively at  the  scratch ;  he  therefore  bored  in. 
At  the  ropes  Spring  tried  the  weaving 
system  till  both  were  upon  the  ground. 

21. — Langan  threw  Springout  of  the  ropes; 
and,  with  much  iooulari^  and  good  nature, 
observed,  laying  hold  of  Spring's  arm,  **  If  I 
sent  you  down,  I  have  a  right  to  pick  you 
up  1"  ("  Bravo  I  What  a  strange  fellow  I") 
22. — Both  down,  Spring  uppermost. 
23. — Lauffan  stopped  several  blows  skil- 
fully ;  but  he  was  not  tall  enough  for  his 
opponent.  In  closing.  Soring  went  down 
heavily,  and  Langan  upon  nim. 

2'i.---Spring  put  in  a  body  hit   In  dosing, 
both  down. 
25. — Spring  was  undermost  in  tlie  fall. 
26. — ^This  was  a  good  round,  in  comimrison 
with  several  of  the  preceding  sets-to.    Xian- 


gan  again  put  out  his  strength,  and  Spring 
was  undermost  on  the  ground, 

27. — ^The  Irish  Champion  ran  his  oppo- 
nent completely  down. 

28.  One  hour  and  fourteen  minutes  had 
elapsed,  and  tlie  Irish  Champion  still  as 
^ood  as  gold.  Langan  took  the  lead  rather 
in  this  round.  He  planted  a  couple  of  hits, 
and  also  threw  Spring. 

29.-^Langan,  it  was  thought,  had  decidedly 
the  best  of  this  round  also.  He  hit  Spring ; 
and,  in  dosing,  a  severe  struggle  took  place ; 
but  ultimately  Langan  threw  Spring  over  the 
ropes.  ("  Bravo,  Langan.") 
80. — Of  no  consequence.  Both  down. 
81.— 'In  this  round.  Spring  was  thrown 
upon  his  head.  ("How  well  the  Irishman 
throws,"  was  the  remark.) 

82.-^In  several  of  the  preceding  rounda 
Spring  planted  some  facers ;  but  they  were 
not  heavy  enough  to  take  the  pluck  out  3f 
Langan.  (**  How  bad  Spring  fights  to-day.'* 
was  the  observation  of  an  old  backer  of  the 
English  Champion.  This  was  not  the  fact ; 
Spring  appeared  to  fight  with  more  caution 
than  usual ;  the  blows  of  Langan  were  to  be 
avoided  at  all  events,  if  the  battle  was  to  be 
made  perfectly  safe  to  Spring.  The  truth 
was,  that  Lan)pui*s  right  hand  was  dangerous, 
and  a  wdl-directed  blow,  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance, on  the  mark,  or  on  the  nob,  might 
have  reduced  the  science  of  Spring.)  Langan 
napped  a  facer ;  but  Spring  was  undermost 
in  the  fall. 

88.— The  left  hand  of  the  Irish  Champion 
told  on  his  opponent's  body.  Several  blowrs 
passed,  and  Lang&n  put  in  a  hit  on  the  side 
of  Spring's  head.  Boui  down,  Langan  under- 
most. 

84.— Lan^n  went  sharplv  up  to  Spring, 
but  he  received  a  nobber  and  went  down. 

85.— The  Irish  Champion,  as  fresh  as  a 
daisy,  appeared  at  the  scratch.  In  dosing  at 
the  ropes  Spring  endeavoured  to  fib  his 
opponent  till  Doth  went  down.  The  ring  was 
in  much  confusion,  and  the  P.  C.  men  had 
their  work  to  do  to  keep  it  dear. 

80. — If  Spring  did  not  please  the  multitude 
by  his  smashing  qualities,  his  backers  ex- 
pressed themselves  well  pleased  with  the 
caution  he  displayed.  Lots  of  blunt  as  to 
long  odds,  had  been  sported  upon  the  English 
Chaonpion;  but  his  friends  began  to  be  some- 
what apprehenmve  that  the  strength  and 
throwing  of  Langan,  might  tire  out  Spring. 
Some  exchanges,  out  both  down. 

87. — Langan  hit  Spring  slightly.  On  the 
whole  this  might  be  termed  a  fighting  round. 
In  closing,  a  desperate  struggle  took  place ; 
Spring  undermost. 

88.— This  was  also  an  excellent  fighting 
round.  Liuigan  laughed  at  Spring,  saying, 
"You  have  done  nothing  yet!"  "  All  in  go<xi 
time,"  replied  Spring,  "1  shall  do  it  at  last" 
Langan  planted  two  blows  on  the  side  of 
Springes  head;  but  the  Irishman  wanted 
length  to  do  severe  mischief.  Both  fell,  and 
Cribb,  in  the  bustle,  was  also  on  the  ground. 
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S9.— Spring  gftTe  his  opponent  a  noser, 
when  afew  hits  passed  till  Doth  went  down. 

40. — ^Langan  reoeived  another  nobber. 
Both  down. 

41.— This  was  a  tedious  ronnd ;  neither 
combatant  woold  go  to  work  for  some  time. 
In  elosmg,  Spring  obtained  the  fi&ll,  and  was 
Qppermost. 

42. — ^Langan  kept  tmng  his  left  hand,  in 
order  to  pomsh  Spring's  body ;  bnt  the  latter 

fot  away  so  oleverly,  that  the  blows  of  the 
rish  Champion  were  not  effectire.    Spring 
undermost  in  the  throw. 

43. — A  desperate  trial  of  strength  on  the 
part  of  Langan  to  obtain  the  fall,  which  the 
Irish  Champion  nltimatoly  accomplished. 
Spring  being  ondermost. 

44  — ^Lan^ui  planted  two  bodv  blows  with 
his  left  hand.  Langan  was  thrown;  and 
Spring  fell  apon  his  knees 

45.---SDring  cantioos;  Langan  fnll  of 
spirits.  (Most  of  the  fighting  men  exclaimed, 
**  He  IS  the  best  Irishman  ever  seen  in  the 
ring.  Ho  is  the  gamest  man  alive !"  Here 
Martin  obserred  to  a  Corinthian,  "  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  the  backers  of  Langan  had  no 
more  judgment  than  to  place  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  Spring.")  Spring  had  the  best 
of  this  roond,  and  Langan  was  fibbed  down 
at  the  ropes. 

46. — Langan  made  a  hit.  An  exchange  of 
blows,  bnt  the  Irish  Champion  slipped  and 
went  down. 

47.-^The  rin^  was  getting  worse  eyeiy 
roond.   In  dosmg,  both  down. 

48.— The  men  had  not  room  for  their 
exertions.  The  spectators  were  dose  upon 
the  combatants,  and  the  utmost  disoraer 
prevailed.  In  closing,  Lansan  threw  Spring. 

49. — Some  severe  stmgg^ng ;  the  Englidi 
Champion  fibbing  Lan^;an  till  ne  went  down. 

SO. — ^The  &oe  a£  Spnng  did  not  exhibit  any 
marks  of  punishment,  but  the  left  hand  of 
Langan  had  told  now  and  then  upon  his 
body.  The  English  Champion  appeared  get- 
ting weak  from  the  struggles,  and  from 
several  heavy  fiUls.    Both  down. 

61.— The  rounds  were  now  short^-ihe 
crowd  pressing  upon  the  men  at  every  step 
they  took.  Spring  received  a  heavy  hit  on 
the  side  of  his  head.  In  closing,  both  went 
down. 

52.— Close  quarters.  An  exchange  of  blows ; 
both  again  down. 

53.— Langan  hit  Spring,  and  also  got  him 
down. 

54.— The  English  Champion  had  no  room 
now  to  jump^  away  from  his  antagonist 
Spring,  in  dosing,  fibbed  Langan  down. 

56.— Struggling  for  the  throw,  but  Langan 
undermost 

56. — ^The  outer  roped  ring  had  been  for  the 
last  hour  in  the  greatest  disorder.  The 
constables'  long  polM  were  useless ;  the  whips 
of  the  fighting  men  were  of  no  avail ;  and  the 
mob  was  now  close  up  to  the  ring.  Spring 
put  in  tiie  most  hits  on  the  nob  of  liis  oppo- 
nent; bat  the  strength  of  Langan  in  getting 


Spring  down  surprised  every  one  prcsont 
Both  down. 

57. — Spring  received  a  fall,  and  Langan 
upon  him. 

58. — So  much  disorder  now  prevailed,  that 
it  was  difficult  for  those  persons  who  were 

S laced  only  at  a  few  yaros*  distance  from 
tie  ring  to  see  the  fignt     Langan  on  the 
ground,  and  undermost 

59. — Sprinff  had  not  room  to  display  his 
science,  hut  ne  endeavoured  to  hit  Laogan 
as  the  latter  rushed  in.  Spring  had  the  worst 
of  the  throw. 

60.— Oribb,  at  this  instant,  was  so  preswd 
npon  by  the  crowd,  that,  in  a  riolent  rage,  he 
ileolared  he  would  give  a  floorer  to  any  per- 
son who  stood  in  lus  way.  "  Here's  a  pretty 
go  I"  said  Tom,  **  a  set  of  fellows  with  books 
and  pencils  in  their  hands,  pretending  to  be 
reporters.  A  parcel  of  impostors !  I  don't 
care ;  111  hit  any  body."  One  of  the  umpires, 
a  noble  lord,  was  hit  with  a  shillelah  by  a 
rough  Patlander,  who  was  attempting  to  get 
a  little  space  for  Langan,  and  when  informed 
that  he  was  behaving  rude  to  a  nobleman, 
"  Doril  may  care,"  eays  Pat ;  '*  all  I  want  is 
fair  play  for  Jack  Langan.  There's  no 
diflerenoe  here:  lords  are  no  better  than 
oommoners.  Faith!  I  can't  distinguish  them 
one  from  another,  at  aU,  at  aUl'O  Langan 
ran  in  and  gave  Spring  a  blow  on  the  head : 
but,  in^  struggling  for  the  throw,  the  Irish 
Champion  was  undermost. 

61. — When  time  was  called,  "Here  we 
are,**  said  Langan.  Spring  had  only^  time  to 
make  a  hit,  w^en  Langan  bored  in;  but 
Spring  again  had  the  best  of  the  throw,  Lan- 
gan beinff  undermost 
62. — ^Noihinff.  Langan  bored  Spring  down. 
68. — Spring  had  deddedly  the  best  of  this 
round.  He  made  several  hite;  and  Langan 
received  an  ugly  throw. 

64. — "  Go  to  work,  Erin-go-bragh  I  Spring 
has  no  hite  left  in  him.  You  must  win  it, 
said  Josh.  Langan  followed  this  adrico,  and 
some  sharp  work  was  the  result.  Spring 
could  not  retreat  Fighting  till  both  aown. 
66.— ("Go  in,  Jack,"  said  Josh,  "as  you 
did  the  last  time,  and  you  will  aoon  spoil  his 
fine  sdence."  Langan  rushed  in,  but  Spring 
avoided  his  blow.  In  closing,  the  struggle  to 
obtein  the  throw  was  violent  in  the  extreme, 
but  Langan  got  it ;  Spring  came  down  on  his 
back,  and  Langan  on  him,  and  the  breath  of 
the  Champion  was  nearly  shaken  out  of  his 
bodv.  Spring  was  picked  up  by  Cribb  in  a 
wesik  stete,  and  looked  extremely  ^e. 
Here  two  or  three  persons  hallooed  out  six  to 
four  on  Langan,  but  the  confusion  was  so 
great  that  no  bets  could  be  made.) 
66. — In  this  round  the  English  Champion 

Gt  in  a  tremendous  nobber,  and  also  fibbed 
ngan  down.  ("  That's  a  settler,"  said  a 
bystander.  *•  Inaeed  it  is  not,"  replied  a 
Faddy,  "  Spring  will  not  settle  his  account 
this  time.*'  (Laughing.)  "Where's  Jack 
Randall  P"  says  Josh ;  "  here's  a  countryman 
for  you  I    Spiing's  tired  of  it    He  can  t  hit 
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a  deni  in  a  poond  of  butter.**  "  Well  done, 
Josh,"  said  Springy,  smiling,  "chaff  away. 
I  '11  give  joQ  all  yon  can  do,  except  winning.** 
"We  oan*t  lose  it,"  replied  the  John  Boll 
fighter.) 

87< — Spring  was  stiU  cantiouB :  he  wonld 
not  give  a  chance  awav.    Both  down. 

68  — ^Langan's  left  hand  told  on  Spring's 
bodv;  but  the  Irish  Champion  received  a 
nobber  for  it.  Langan  seemed  determined 
to  have  Spring  down,  at  all  events.  The 
struggle  for  the  throw  was  severely  con- 
tested; Langan  got  Spring  undermost. 

69.--Short;  a  hit  or  two  passed,  when 
both  were  down. 

70.— Langan's  face  looked  the  worse  for 
the  battle,  out  his  eye  retained  all  its  fire 
and  animation;  the  other  peeper  had  been 
nearly  darkened  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  "  I 
am  sure,*'  said  Josh,  "  that  Langan  has  made 
a  contract  with  Spring  for  seven  years ;  this 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  one  of  his  fighting  days." 
Both  men  were  getting  weak,  but  Lan* 
gan  always  got  up  when  time  was  called, 
saying,  "  I  am  reaay !"  In  the  throw,  Lan- 
gan was  undermost. 

71.— The  ring  was  now  in  confusion ;  yet 
some  of  the  sharpest  roxmds  were  fought. 
Spring  received  another  fall,  and  was  unoer- 
most. 

72. — The  general  opinion  in  the  twenty- 
four  foot  ring  (which  was  nothing  else  but  a 
crowd),  appearod  to  be,  that  Spring  would 
win;  nevertheless  the  countenances  of 
Spring's  backers  indicated  it  was  not  quite 
safe.  Sprixig  had  no  room  to  ^t  away. 
Colonel  Berkeley,  the  referee,  said,  "  I  am 
so  disgusted  with  the  treatment  I  have  o^rpe- 
riencMU  that  I  will  give  up  the  watch.  Here 
is  no  ring.  It  is  impossible  to  stand  still  a 
second,  without  being  assailed  with  a  cut 
firom  a  whii>,  or  a  blow  from  a  stick,  and  no 
good  done  either."  In  no  fight  whatever  was 
uiere  such  a  scene  of  confusion  in  the  sfMce 
allotted  for  the  men  to  fl^ht  In  dosing, 
both  down.  During  the  time  Spring  was  on 
Painter's  knee,  Sampson,  Oliver  and  Israel 
Belasco,  were  giring  adrice.  *'  Hallo !"  said 
Josh,  "  do  you  call  iliis  fair  play  P  How  many 
seconds  is  Spring  to  have  P'*^  and,  snatching  a 
whip  out  of  a  bystander's  hand,  endeavoured 
to  whip  out  the  ring,  followed  by  Oliver. 
**  Only  give  us  a  chance,"  cried  Joish,  "  and 
we  can't  lose  it."  Nothing  foul  appeared  to 
be  attempted  on  the  pert  of  Spring  or  on  the 
side  of  Langan.  The  constables  were  mixed 
in  tiie  mob,  struggling  for  breath ;  the  fight- 
ing men  hoarse  with  calling  out,  **  Clear  the 
rinff,"  and  dead  beat  from  tne  exertions  they 
had  made.  Nothing  less  than  a  company  of 
Horse  Ghiards  could  have  made  out  a  ring  at 
this  period,  so  closely  jammed  were  the 
spectators. 

78. — ^The  courage,  confidence,  and  good 
spirits  displaved  by  Langan,  excited  the 
admiration  of  evexr  beholder.  He  was  too 
short  in  the  arm  for  Spring:  he  could  not 
reach  Ms  head  witliont  rushing  in  to  mill. 


Langan  left  his  second's  knee  rather  weak; 
in  dosing,  he  was  fibbed  severely  by  Spring, 
who  was  well  assured  he  had  not  a  minute  to 
lose.  The  English  Champion  was  oool,  felt 
his  situation,  and  his  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence in  the  i»rixe-ring  gave  him  the 
advantage  when  the  nicety  <^  the  thing  was 
reouired. 

/4.— On  Langan  placing  himself  in  atti- 
tude, "  Qo  and  fight,"  said  Cribb  to  Spring ; 
when  the  Champion  went  to  work  without 
delay,  and  Langan  received  a  heavy  blow  in 
the  middle  of  his  head,  and  went  down. 
("Twent^r  to  one,"  said  a  sweU,  "he'll  not 
oome  again.**) 

75.— 'The  Irish  Champion  appeared  the 
worse  for  the  last  round,  and,  on  his  appear- 
ing at  the  scratch.  Spring  commenced  the 
atteck,  when  Langan  returned  with  great 
spirit;  but  Spring  had  decidedly  the  best, 
and  Lan^n  was  fibbed  down,  his  face 
covered  with  daret.  ("  Take  the  brave  fel- 
low away."  '*  I  will  not  be  taken  away-^ 
who  dare  say  so  P"  exdaimed  Langan.) 

76. — Spring  was  now  determined  to  lose 
no  time,  and  again  went  to  work ;  but  Lan- 

Sa  showed  fignt,  and  stn^led  to  obtain  the 
row:  both  down.  ("'Take  him  away!" 
Langan's  head  rested  on  his  seoond's  shoul- 
der till  time  was  called.  The  Springitcs 
roared  out — "  It's  as  right  as  the  day.  Ten 
pounds  to  a  crown  the  CMkttle  is  over  in  five 
minutes.**) 

77th  and  last. — ^Langan  came  up  quite 
groggy*  but  full  of  pluck.  Spring  now  ad- 
ministered heavy  punishment  with  both 
hands,  and  Langan  fell  quite  exhausted, 
Beynolds  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  him 
from  the  ground ;  he  was  in  a  state  of  stupor, 
and  his  eve  dosed.  Several  gentlemen  said, 
"  Do  not  let  the  brave  fellow  fight  any  more ; 
Beyndds,  take  him  away ;  it  is  impossible 
he  can  meet  Spring  anjr  more."  When  time 
was  called,  Lanpin  was  insensible— and  Josh. 
Hudson  gave  in  for  him.  Half  a  minute 
after,  Langan  opened  his  eyes,  still  sitting 
on  the  knee  of  his  second.  When  he  was 
told  that  the  figrht  was  over,  he  said,  "  His 
second  had  no  right  to  give  in  for  him.  He 
could  fight  forty  more  rounds."  "Don't 
leave  the  ring,  Spring,**  several  persons  cried 
out.  Cribb  told  Langan,  "The  battle  was 
over ;"  and  Painter  observed,  "  Don't  let  so 
good  a  man  be  killed;  he  does  not  know 
what  he  is  talkinp^  about !"  The  umpire  was 
aaked  for  his  decision,  and  he  said, "  Langan 
did  not  come  when  time  was  called ;  there- 
fore he  had  lost  the  battle,  according  to  tiie 
rules  of  pugilism."  Upon  this  answer,  and 
dedsion  of  the  nmjnre.  Spring  left  the  ring, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  Langan 
roaring  out,  "  I  am  not  ooaten^dear  out 
the  ring — ^I  can  fi^ht  for  four  hours."  In  the 
course  of  a  few  mmutes,  he  left  the  ring,  and, 
as  he  approached  the  Grand  Stand,  he  was 
recdved  witli  applause,  and  jumped  over  some 
ropes  in  his  way  with  agility.  The  battl« 
lasted  two  hours  and  twenty-nine  minutes. 
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Bemabss.*— In  oounqnenoe  of  the  break-  London  Binff,  uid  the  wonder  i$,  how  each  a 

tag  in  of  the  ling,  the  straggles,  and  re-  novioe  ooold  'make  eo  long  a  stand  againtt 

peated  laDa  of  the  men,  it  is  impossible  for  the  best  man  in  it,  and  his  saperior  in  weight 

■ay  reporter  to  bo  stricUy  aorarate  as  bo  the  by   nearly  half  a   stone."     The   remarks 

precise  ronnds  (bnghi.     The  battle  would  oonclnde  with  some  observations  npon  the 

hmm  terminated  mu^  sooner  ooold  Spring  persons  who  had  erected  stands  for  the  speo- 

have  need  his  left  hand  effectiFoly.  but  after  tators,  which,  although  the  charges  were 

the  eighth  roond  he  coold  only  use  it  defen-  ezorintsni,  were  so  inseenre  as  to   canse 

■ively,  having  injnrorl  his  knnckles  by  bring-  serioos  injuries  to  many  of  their  customers. 

ing  Qieni  in  violent  contaot  with  Langan's  Not  less  than  twenty  persons  were  seriously 

nni.    He  has.  however,  proved  himself  one  iignred,  many  having  broken  bones,  while  an 

of  the  safest  borars  over  known,  and  as  emial  number  were  more  or  less  bruised. 

Dusty' Bob  olieerves,  "never  gives  a  chance  Alter  deducting  sui&cient  to  pay  the  ring- 

avay."    Another  oiTcumstrjicc  that  retarded  keepers,  out  of  the  money  collected  for  ad- 

the  final  issue  was  tJic  destruction  ot'  the  mission  to  the  ring,  there  remained  £200, 

inner  ring ;  the  combatants  were  so  closely  which  was  dirided  equally  between  Spring 

sorroundittd  that  they  hail  no  room  for  action.  and  Lankan.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  nght, 

which  was  greatly  to  the  dissdvantage  of  Cribb  said  to  Langan,  "You  are  a  brave 

Sprinff,  whose  fine  science  was  set  at  nought  man  indeed.*'  "  I  never  saw  a  better,**  replied 

in  tnok  dose  quartern.    Langan  has  proved  Painter.      Even   betting  occurred  several 

himsdf  a  pmoot   glutton,   and   tho   best  times  in  the  fight  for  small  sums;  and  six 

big   Irishman  thai  ever   appeared  in  the  to  four  was  offered  on  Langan  in  light  bets, 

P.lt.    He  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  tho  after  the  fight  had  lasted  two  hours. 

A  ▼olnminoiis  paper  war  followed  this  fight,  stimnlated  by  'Hbe  historian/' 

who  at  this  period  edited  a  weekly,  called  Pierce  EgaiCe  Life  in  LoruUm. 

The  "  milling  correspondence/'  as  it  was  termed,  became  as  verbose  and  in- 

cimseqnential    as  diplomatic    circular  notes  or  the   '' protocols"  on    the 

Schleswig-Holstcin   question.       Langan,    Spring,    Tom    Beynolds,    Josh. 

Hudson,  and  Cribb,  by  their  amanuenses,  or  self-appointed  secretaries,  figured 

m  print  in  what  they  would  have  called  in  their  vernacular,  the  "  'fending 

and  proving"  line ;  but  the  great  gun  was  Tom  Reynolds,  primed  and  charged 

hr  Vieroe  himself.     The  very  reading  of  his  letters,  and  weary  reading  they 

">*.  reminds  us  of  the  Bastard  Falconbridge's  description  of  the  magniloquent 

fjtiawn  of  Angiers : — 

**  He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire,  and  smoke,  and  bonnoe ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  hie  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgeUed ;  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  Franoe. 
Zounds  I  I  was  never  so  bethump*d  with  words 
Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  fikther  '  dad.* " 

ILeynoldB  proved  too  much  in  these  letters  (several  ot  which  serve  to 
*^pad'*  oat  the  bulk  of  ''Boziana")  by  charging  conduct  upon  men  whose 
-wbole  life  gave  the  lie  to  such  imputations. 

On  Hie  19th  of  February,  1824,  Langan  had  a  bumper  benefit  at  the 
Tennis  Court,  and,  at  its  dose,  thus  addressed  the  audience : — ''Gentlemen, 
I  thank  yon  for  the  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  beg  to  assure 
you,  on  the  honour  of  an  Irishman  (placing  his  hand  on  his  breast),  if  I  have 

*  Though  this  report  is  mainly  from  Pierce  Egan*8  text,  it  is  not  his  writing ;  tliese 
*'  remarks  **  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Vincent  Dowling,  and  appeared  in  BdV$  lAfe  in  London, 
ot  January  11, 18^ 
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the  good  fortune  again  to  enter  the  ring,  that  no  e£Ebrt  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  make  it  a  more  pleasant  and  agreeable  '  mill '  than  the  last  in 
whioh  1  was  engage^l.  (Gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  fight  any  man  who  calls 
himself  Champion  of  England,  for  any  sum,  from  three  hundred  to  a  thou- 
sand, upon  a  boarded  stage,  like  this,  in  the  same  way  as  Cribb  fought 
Molineauz." 

This  challenge  produced  the  following  epistle  from  Spring  to  the  Editor  oi 
Pierce  EgaiCe  Life  in  London: — 

"  Tour  paper,  and  othen  of  the  pnbho  journals,  have  of  late  teemed  with  idle  correspon- 
dence on  the  ftabjeot  of  my  fight  with  Langan.  Of  Langan  I  have  nothinpr  to  say,  but  that  I 
consider  him  a  brave  fellow  in  the  ring,  and  a  good  fellow  oat  of  it ;  bat  m  order  to  pat  an 
end  to  all  farther  chaf&ng,  and  to  bring  oar  matters  to  a  clear  anderstanding,  I  have  only 
tLis  to  observe :  Langan,  at  his  own  benefit,  pablicly  stated  that  **  he  was  ready  to  fight  any 
man  who  called  himself  Champion  of  England,  on  a  stage,  for  from  £300  to  £  1,000/'^  Now, 
I  have  been  prononnced  the  ciiaracter  he  describes,  ana  I  am  ready  to  fight  Langan,  or  any 
other  man,  for  £500,  in  a  roped  ring  on  the  tarf,  or  for  £1,000  in  any  way  that  himself  or 
his  friends  may  think  proper  to  BOffgest— on  an  iron  pavement  if  they  choose.  This  is  my 
final  answer  to  aU  challenges ;  ana  1  shaU  be  at  the  Fives'  Coart  to-morrow,  at  Tamer^ 
benefit,  and  come  to  the  scratch  if  called. 

**  I  am,  sir,  yoars  most  respec^folly, 

"THOMAS  W.  SPRING. 
"Jf«ftntary24, 1821." 

This  was  followed  by  a  letter  (bearing  internal  marks  of  proceeding  from 
the  pen  of  Tom  Reynolds)  magniloquently  entitled^* 

"THE  IRISH  CHAMPION'S  DECLARATION  TO  THE  SPORTING  WORLD. 

*'  Gbntlbmen, 

"  Mr.  Spring,  in  his  letter,  speaks  of  his  wish  to  avoid  '  chaffing,  and  bring  matters  to  a 
right  andenianmng'  between  him  and  me.  To  show  yoa,  therefore,  the  chaffing  is  not  on 
my  side,  and  tiiat  I  am  really  anxioas  to  have  matters  cdearly  anderstood,  I  l:^  leave  to 
sobmit  tiie  following  facts  to  }roar  jadgment : — 

"  When  I  challenged  him  in  Mancnester,  for  £100  a-side,  he  pretended  to  treat  my  offer 
with  contempt  (thongh  he  had  never,  bat  ia  one  instance,  foaght  for  more),  and  named 
£300  as  tiie  least  stake,  a  sam  three  times  greater  than  any  for  which  he  had  contended. 
Bat  thoairh  he  was  afterwards  shamed  into  agreeing  for  £300  a-side,  yet  he  calcnlated  on 
my  inabiliW  to  raise  so  mooh ;  and,  to  prevent  my  doing  so,  he  and  his  friends,  braidea 
throwing  ouier  obstacles  in  my  war,  contrived  to  indnce  the  gentleman  who  agreed  to  pat 
down  the  whole  sam  for  me  to  withaiaw  his  patronage,  so  that  it  was  with  the  ntmost  diifi- 
calty  I  raised  tlie  battle  money. 

"  As  to  the  battle,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  that  I  have  good  reasons  to  complain  of  the 
treatment  I  experienced.  Every  nnprejadiced  witness  will  bear  me  oat  in  this,  and  my 
friends  are  so  satisfied  with  mv  condact,  that  they  are  ready  to  back  me  against  Spring  for 
£500,  on  a  stage,  which  they  think  the  only  way  of  gaarding  against  a  repetition  of  nnfair 
treatment.  Bat  whea  Spring  finds  me  thas  sapported,  he  raises  his  demand  to  £1,000,  on 
the  groand  that  I  challenged  him  to  fight  for  any  sam  from  £300  to  £1,000.  My  words 
were,  that  I  woald  fight  him  for  from  £300  to  £600,  or  for  £  1,000,  if  I  were  backed,  and  I 
do  not  deny  them ;  f  jr  if  I  had  £  100,000  I  woald  oonfidently  stake  it.  fiat  £500  is  a  sam 
between  £800  and  £1,000 ;  and  ii  I  ooald  get  backed  for  £1,000, 1  shoald  rejoice  at  it,  as  it 
woald  at  once  do  away  with  this  excuse  at  Spring.  I  think,  however,  that  it  will  not  tell 
uach  for  his  credit,  if  he  oontinnes  to  reject  the  £600,  which  I  can  command,  and  £50  of 
whioh  I  am  rcHidy  to  lay  down  at  Belcher's,  to  make  the  match,  any  lime  he  thinks  proper. 
I  believe  nine  oat  of  ten  in  the  sporting  world  will  agree  that  Spring  cannot  honoarably 
refuse  this  proposal,  were  it  only  to  meet  the  complaint  of  foal  play,  which  I  am  josUfied  is 
maxing  witu  regard  to  the  former  battle. 
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"  Bat  he  also  pledged  hiraeelf,  wlken  he  receired  the  charapioiiship,  to  imitato  the  donor't 
candnet.    Then  why  not  Tedeem  his  pledge,  or  resi^pi  the  gitl  P 

**  He  aan  that  he  does  not  wish  to  enter  the  ring  again.  Thie  is  mere  shnflBing.  He  onght 
not  to  hold  a  aitnation  for  which  ho  has  no  taste :  he  cannot,  in  justice,  have  the  honour 
without  the  danger.  If  he  will  not  fight,  then  let  him  resign  tiie  cnampionship  to  one  that 
will— to  a  man  who  will  not  want  to  make  a  sinccoze  of  the  title,  and  will  alwajrs  be  ready 
to  fight  for  a  stake  of  £500. 

*'  l*ermit  me  again  to  rei>eat  that  I  am  ready  to  make  a  match  to  fight  Spring  for  £600 
a-aide,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London,  on  a  stage*  similar  to  the  one  on  which  Cribb 
and  Molineaox  fonght.  Sparring  ezhibitiona  I  cannot  attend  till  I  set-to  for  my  friend 
Beynalds,  on  the  17th  of  Uaxch. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

••JOHN  LANGAN. 
"  CcuOm  Tamm,  Holborn,  FtAruary  26.*' 

This  letter  prodnced  its  desired  effect,  for  next  week  Spriug  tbns  addressed 
the  seTeml  sporting  editors : — 

"Sir, 

**  I  ean  bear  the  bnllTing  of  this  Langan  no  longer,  bot  will,  by  the  consent  of  my 
friends,  meet  him  upon  iue  terms  demanded  in  his  last  letter.  I  will  be  at  Cribb's  on 
Toeeday  evening  next,  at  eight  o'clock,  to  stake  £100,  and  settle  the  business  at  once. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours,  eto., 

«T.  W.  SPaiNQ. 
•*  84,  JSn^  Stnet,  MaryUbonAT 

Langan  accepted  Spring's  invitation,  and  honest  Tom  Cribb's  crib,  on 
Tuesday,  February  24,  1B24,  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  evening  was 
erowdedi  not  a  seat  to  be  had  for  begging  or  praying,  for  love  or  money. 
The  house  was  not  one-third  big  enough,  and  hundreds  of  persons  went  away 
angry  and  disappointed.  Tom  Belcher  first  made  his  appearance,  followed 
by  Langan,  in  a  mOitary  cloak ;  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  president  of 
the  Dafiy  Club.  The  street  door  was  immediately  closed,  to  prevent  an 
improper  rush,  and  a  sentinel  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  stairs.  The  Irish 
Champion  seated  himself  in  the  first  fioor,  and  drank  Spring's  health  in 

*  **FiaHTiNO  UPON  A  Stage.— Some  Httle  diiferenoe  of  opinion  having  existed  upon 
the  merite  of  the  cose  between  Langan  and  Spring,  the  majority  of  the  supporters  of 
pugilism  assert,  according  to  milling  preoedente,  that  if  Spring  mtended  to  retain  the 
title  of  Champion,  he  could,  nay,  he  ought  not  to  have  rttused  to  fight  Langan  upon 
a  itage,  as  tiie  following  dronmstanoes  support  the  claim  of  Langan.  It  appears  tnat 
Jack  Bartholomew  thought  he  had  not  fair  play  in  the  ring  when  he  fonght  with  Jem 
Belcher ;  and  upon  Bartholomew's  solicitmg  Belcher  to  give  lum  a  chance  upon  a  stage,  he 
replied,  **  Any  where ;  a  saw-pit,  if  you.  uke.'*  Again,  when  Molineanx  entorteined  an 
omnion  that  he  had  not  justice  done  him  in  a  ring  with  Gnob,  the  latter  veteran  answered 
the  request  of  the  man  of  colour,  with  a  smile  upon  his  fiuse,  "  Yes,  upon  a  stage,  the  top  of 
a  house,  in  a  ship,  or  in  any  place  tou  think  proper."  It  is  likewise  insisted  upon  by  the 
admirers  of  boxing  tliat  tlie  advantages  are  all  upon  the  side  of  Spring.  He  is  the  tallest, 
tlie  heaviest,  and  the  longest  man,  with  the  addition  of  his  superior  science  into  the  bargain. 
Most  of  the  prise  battles  formerly  were  fought  upon  stages—Tom  Johnson  with  Perrins,  Big 
Ben  with  Jaoomhs,  and  George  the  brewer  with  Pickara ;  Johnson  with  Ryan,  Johnson  also 
wiUi  Big  Ben,  Hondosa  with  Humphries,  Ward  with  Mendosa,  Tom  Tyne  with  Earl,  etc. 
U  is  al/o  worthy  of  remark,  fbat  none  of  the  above  stages  were  covered  with  turf.  The  only- 
insCance  that  bears  upon  the  point  rcsijecting  "turf,  is  the  stage  which  was  erected  at 
Newborr.  upon  which  Big  Ben  and  Hooper  were  to  have  fought.  This  was  ooverod  w-'th 
turf,  but  i*  Jd  magistrates  interfered ;  tho  fight  was  removed  to  some  miles  distant  Big  Ben 
and  Hooper  fought  on  the  ground  in  a  ring.**— Pieecb  Eoan. 
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a  glass  of  vf'me,  the  company,  in  retain,  diinking  the  health  of  Langan. 
Spring,  on  being  informed  Langan  had  arrived,  sent  word  to  the  Irish  Ghiun- 
pion  that  he  was  ready.  Cribb,  who  was  very  lame,  hobbled  up  stairs  to 
meet  his  old  opponent,  and  to  **  argufy  the  topic"  in  a  parliamentary  style, 
across  the  table.  Belcher  then  produced  a  draft  of  the  articles  which,  he 
said,  Langan  was  prepared  to  sign.     These  articles  were  as  follows : — 

**  Jfemortuutum  of  an  Agreement  entered  imto  between  Thomas  Winter  Spring  and  John  Langan 
at  Thomas  Cribb*s,  Ponton  Street,  on  the  2nd  ofMartA,  1824. 

"It  is  horebj  agreed  between  Thomas  Winter  Spring  and  John  Langan  to  fight,  on  k 
twenty-fonr  feet  stage,  on  Tnesday.  the  8th  of  June,  1824,  for  £500  a-side,  to  be  a  Mr 
stand-np  fight,  half  minute  time ;  nminres  to  be  chosen  bv  each  party,  and  a  referee  to  be 
chosen  on  the  ground  by  the  umpires.  The  fight  to  take  place  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Lcmdon,  and  the  place  to  be  named  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The  men  to  be  in  the  ring  between 
twelve  and  one  o  clock,  unless  prevented  bj  magisterial  interference.  Fiflir  poxmds  of  the 
money  ard  now  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  stake-holder,  Mr.  ^— ;  £50  more  to  be 
deposited,  on  the  17th  of  March,  at  Mr.  John  Randall's,  Hole-in-the-WaU,  Chancery  Lane ; 
£200  to  be  deposited  at  Mr.  Thomas  Gribb's,  on  the  1st  of  May;  and  the  remainder  of  Uie 
£500  to  be  made  good  at  Mr.  Thomas  Belcher's,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  on  the 
Ist  of  June ;  and  in  case  of  failure  on  either  side,  the  money  deposited  to  be  forfeited. 

"  The  stage  to  be  boarded  with  deal  planks,  at  least  three  inches  thick,  and  to  be  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  without  turf.  The  bottle-holders  and  seconds  to  retire  to  the  comers  of 
the  ring  ^en  the  men  shall  hare  set-to,  and  not  to  approach  the  combatants  till  one  or 
both  of  tliem  shall  be  down. 

'*  The  expenses  of  the  stage  to  be  equally  borne  bj  each  of  the  men.** 

To  these  conditions  Spring  took  exceptions ;  first,  expressing  his  desire 
that  the  present  deposit  should  be  £  100  instead  of  £50 ;  this  objection,  after 
a  few  remarks,  he  waiyed.  He  then  objected  to  the  day  named  for  the  fight 
to  take  place,  proposing  the  25th  of  May  instead  of  the  8th  of  June;  and, 
lastly,  he  insisted  that  the  second  £50  should  be  deposited  on  the  13th  of 
March,  instead  of  the  17th,  upon  the  ground  that  the  17th  had  been 
appointed  for  Reynold's  benefit,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  lend  himself  to  this 
additional  attraction  to  the  public.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  followed,  but, 
finally,  there  was  mutual  concession.  Spring  agreeing  to  fight  on  the  8th  of 
June,  and  Langan  agreeing  to  make  his  second  deposit  on  the  13th  instead  of 
the  17th  of  March.  All  difficulties  thus  cleared  away,  there  were  one  or 
two  verbal  alterations  made  in  the  articles ;  and  a  paragraph  was  added,  by 
which  it  was  agreed,  ''  that  when  the  whole  of  the  money  was  made  good,  it 
should  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jackson." 

Spring,  in  alluding  to  the  expense  of  erecting  the  stage,  said  he  thought  it 
but  fair,  as  this  was  Langan's  fancy,  that  he  should  bear  the  whole  expense. 
To  which  Langan  replied,  '*  See,  now,  Tom ;  say  nothing  about  that,  for  if 
I  win,  and  I  think  I  will,  I'll  bear  the  whole  expense  of  the  stage  myself. 
(Loud  cheers.)  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there ;  I  hope  the  best  man  will 
will ;  and  though  we  are  going  to  fight,  it's  myself  that  would  go  a  hundred 
miles  to  serve  you,  for  I  have  no  antipathy  or  ill-blood  towards  you  whatever." 
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The  president  of  the  Daffy  Club  was  then  appointed  stakeholder.  The 
articles  having  been  signed  and  witnessed,  and  eyerything  relative  to  the 
pngilistio  tonmey  having  been  settled  oomfortably  on  both  sides,  Langan  and 
his  ftiends  made  their  bows,  and  returned  to  finish  the  evening  at  Belcher's 
(the  Castle). 

Spring  and  Langan,  according  to  the  articles,  met  on  Saturday  evening, 
the  Idth  of  March,  at  Bandall's,  and  made  £  100  a-side  good  towards  the 
completion  of  the  stakes  of  1,000  sovereigns.  They  met  like  good  fellows, 
brave  men,  and  personal  friends.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Langan  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Spring.  He  also  rebuked  several  of  his  partisans,  who 
frequently  shouted  out,  "Well  done,  Langan!"  "Bravo,  Jack!"  etc  "I 
hate  these  sort  of  remarks,"  said  the  Irish  Champion;  "they  are  calculated 
to  make  ill-blood  and  provoke  animosity,  which  it  is  my  most  sincere  wish 
to  prevent,  if  possible.  All  I  want  is,  that  we  may  meet  as  friends,  and 
have  a  comfortable,  pleasant  mill  on  the  8th  of  June !"  Sixty  to  forty  was 
offered  by  a  gentleman  from  Yorkshire  upon  Spring.  "I  will  bet  £70  to 
£40,''  said  the  latter.  "I'U  take  it,  Tom,"  repUed  Langan;  and  before 
they  separated,  Spring  betted  with  Langan  £580  to  £168,  that  he  should 
win  the  battle.  The  evening  was  spent  with  the  utmost  good  humour  by 
sU  parties. 

Spring's  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court  on  Tuesday,  June  1|  1824,  not  only 
produced  a  bumper,  but  the  body  of  the  Court  was  crowded,  the  gallery  over- 
loaded even  to  danger;  the  little  room,  "the  swells'  retreat,"  once  secure 
from  the  vulgar  eye  and  intrusion  of  commoners,  was  now  fcdl  of  all  sorts^ 
and  Earls,  Bight  Honourables,  Honourables,  and  M.P.'sy  were  squeezed 
together,  without  complaint,  quite  satisfied  with  obtaining  only  now  and 
then  a  glimpse  of  the  stage.  In  fact,  numbers  of  persons  could  not  be 
admitted,  and  the  doors  were  closed  to  prevent  accidents  from  the  pressure  of 
the  multitude.  Sjaing  addressed  the  populace  in  the  street  fh>m  one  of  the 
windows  in  the  Fives  Court. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner  was  held  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  at  which 
fifty-two  gentlemen  were  present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Bayner 
(well  known  for  his  excellent  performances  of  Tyke,  Oiles,  Fixture,  etc.),  and 
the  deputy-chair  ably  filled  by  the  President  of  the  Daffy  Club.  When 
"time"  was  called,  Spring,  supported  by  his  backer  and  Cribb,  appeared  and 
posted  tho  money.  Loud  approbation  was  expressed  when  it  was  announced 
that  £  1,000  were  deposited  in  the  bauds  of  the  stako-holder.  Langan  was 
present  for  a  short  time.  The  dinner  was  excellent,  and  the  wines  pro* 
nounced  of  tho  first  quality.    Four  to  one  was  betted  on  Spring ) 
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The  second  great  match  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  June  8,  1824,  and 
Warwick,  in  the  first  instance,  was  the  place  decided  upon,  but  Chichester 
was  the  "  latest  intelligence."  Some  hundreds  were  *^  thrown  out"  by  the 
change.  Keyertheless,  the  capital  of  Sussex  was  oyerflowing  with  company 
80  soon  as  it  was  known  to  be  the  right  scent.  Spring  arriyed  at  the  Swan 
Hotel  in  the  course  of  Monday,  in  company  with  his  backer,  Mr.  Sant ;  they 
were  receiyed  with  loud  cheers.  Colonel  O'Keil,  Langan,  Tom  Belcher,  and 
company,  arriyed  nearly  at  the  same  time  at  the  Dolphin  Hotel|  and  were 
equally  well  icceiyed. 

The  cause  of  the  change  was,  Mr.  Hewlings,  of  the  Swan  Lm,  Chichester, 
having  undertaken  to  giye  the  men  £  200,  and  having  intimated  that  there 
would  be  no  interruption.  The  spot  chosen  for  the  trial  of  strength  was 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  it  was  a  field  about  three  miles  from  the 
city,  one  side  of  which  was  bordered  by  the  Canal,  and  it  was  only  approach- 
able by  means  of  a  drawbridge,  oyer  which  all  must  necessarily  pass  to  the 
ring  side,  and  at  which  a  toll  was  imposed  on  all  comers.  The  bridge  was 
called  Birdham  Bridge.  The  moment  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
informed  of  the  gratification  which  awaited  them,  they  volunteered  their 
wagons  to  form  the  outer  ring,  an  offer  which  was  at  once  accepted  by  Mr. 
Hewlings,  who  appears  to  have  taken  the  whole  management  on  himself,  and 
in  the  course  of  Monday,  the  day  prior  to  the  fight,  no  less  than  fifty-three 
large  wagons  were  arranged  in  a  circle  round  the  spot  on  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  stage  was  erected.  This  stage  was  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  was  planked  with  three-inch  deal.  Bound  it  were  fixed  strong  posts,  to 
which  three  rows  of  stout  rails  were  fastened;  these  and  the  posts  were 
rounded,  so  as  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  any  injury  to  the  combatants. 
During  Monday  afternoon  Chichester  presented  an  extraordinary  appearance, 
and  was  as  crowded  as  one  is  accustomed  to  see  it  during  the  Goodwood 
meeting,  and  all  day  the  windows  were  filled  with  anxious  spectators  on  the 
look  out  for  a  peep  at  the  combatants. 

In  London,  as  soon  as  it  was  generally  known  that  Chichester  was  the 
centre  of  attraction,  there  was  a  simultaneous  move  to  secure  places  in  the 
coaches  going  either  to  that  city,  or  to  Brighton  or  Portsmouth.  Many 
persons,  unable  to  obtain  places,  and  equally  unable  to  afford  posters,  had  to 
betake  themselves  to  their  ten  toes,  so  determined  were  they  not  to  miss  the 
treat.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  curiosity  of  the  Chichester  folks  was 
more  or  less  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  Cribb,  Oliver,  Jack  Martin,  Dick 
Curtis,  Ben  Bum,  Bandall»  Painter,  Jack  Scroggins,  and  a  long  list  of 
pugilists  of  note.     Post-chaises  and  carriages  and  four  poured  rapidly  into 
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the  town :  every  inn  was  soon  crowded  to  an  overflow,  and  soon  every  comer 
waa  filled.  Spring  and  his  firienda  arrived  at  the  Swan  Inn  abont  half  past 
seren  o'clock,  and  were  received  with  loud  cheers.  He  was  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  and  seemed  delighted  at  his  cordial  reception.  Langan 
was  not  long  after  him,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Dolphin.  He,  liko 
Spring,  was  warmly  cheered.  He  was  in  high  spirits,  laughed  heartily,  and 
appourcd  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  Some  doubts  having  been  expressed 
by  the  friends  of  Langan  as  to  the  good  faith  of  Mr.  Hewlings,  who  had  pro- 
mised the  men  £200  to  fight  near  Chichester,  that  gentleman  at  once  posted 
half  the  money  in  responsible  hands,  to  be  paid  to  the  loser,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  iRrinner  should  receive  his  £  100  as  soon  as  the  contest  was 
oTer.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  little  money  was  invested  at  three  to 
one  on  Spring. 

On  the  morning  of  fighting  the  bustle  was  redoubled  in  Chichester, 
and  the  excitement  appeared  to  extend  to  Bognor,  Portsmouth,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood.  Both  men  rose  in  excellent  spirits,  and 
thoroughly  up  to  the  mark.  Spring's  weight  was  about  thirteen  stone  four 
pounds,  while  Langan  was  at  least  a  stone  under  that  amount,  and  by  many 
it  was  con^dered  he  had  drawn  it  too  fine.  About  eleven  o'clock  a  move 
commenced  towards  the  ground,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  public  at  the 
befQre->named  bridge,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  milling  gentry  had 
planted  themselves  at  the  entrance,  where  they  extorted  sums  varying  from 
2$.  6d.  to  5».  from  every  one  who  passed,  thus  forestalling  Mr.  HewliDgs, 
who  had  hired  the  field  and  erected  the  stage  at  his  own  expense,  depending 
on  the  toll  at  the  bridge  for  his  reimbursement.  Of  course  much  indignation 
was  excited  by  this  conduct,  but  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jackson  everything 
was  set  right,  and  a  settlement  made  with  Mr.  Hewlings. 

At  length,  eyerything  being  arranged,  Mr.  Jackson,  who  acted  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, directed  that  the  men  should  be  brought  forward. 

A  few  minutes  before  one  o'clock.  Spring,  arm-in-arm  with  his  backer  and 
a  baronet,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  towards  the  stage,  and  was 
received  with  loud  huzzas,  Cribb  and  Painter  close  behind  him.  Spring 
threw  up  his  hat,  which  alighted  upon  the  stage,  then  ascended  the  ladder 
and  jumped  over  the  rails. 

While  Spring  was  taking  off  his  boots,  Cribb  and  Ned  Painter  put  on 
knee-caps,  made  of  chamois  leather  and  stuffed  with  wool.  It  having  been 
circulated  in  Ireland  that  Painter  used  his  knee  against  Langan  when  he 
was  on  the  ground,  in  the  fight  at  Worcester,  a  sergeant-major  in  a  marcliing 
regiment,  quartered  at  Norwich,  and  occusionally  visiting  the   house  of 
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Painter,  observed,  "By  J  o,  Mr.  Painter,  I'll  take  care  you  do  not  hurt 
Langan  tlus  time  with  your  knees :  I'll  have  a  couple  of  knee-caps  made  for 
you  both,  and  if  you  mean  to  give  Jack  fair  play,  I  insist  that  you  wear  them 
during  the  battle."  The  sergeant  had  them  made  according  to  his  own  order, 
and  as  Painter  and  Oribb  always  were  lovers  of  fair  play,  both  these  pugilists, 
with  the  utmost  good  humour,  placed  the  caps,  tied  with  a  narrow  blue 
ribbon,  round  their  knees. 

Langan  shortly  followed,  under  the  patronage  of  Colonel  O'Keil.  Belcher, 
Harmer,  and  O'Keil  (not  "  Ned,"  of  Streatham),  his  bottle-holder,  were  in 
attendance.  The  Iriph  champion  ascended  the  stage,  and  in  a  modest  manner 
dropped  his  hat  within  the  rails.  He  was  prepared  for  action;  but  the 
Champion  not  being  ready,  he  walked  up  and  down  the  boards  with  the 
utmost  composure. 

A  black  silk  handkerchief  was  placed  loosely  round  Langan's  neck,  which, 
we  understand,  was  tied  by  the  delicate  hands  of  the  lady  of  a  gallant  Irish 

Colonel  O'B ,  before  he  left  the  inn,  at  which  the  lad'  'itoiiT/ed  in  her 

journey  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Mrs.  O'B offered  him  a  ^^een  handker- 
chief, as  a  token  of  his  country ;  but  J^ngan  poUtely  refused,  saying,  *'  I  am 
not  of  importance  enough  to  make  it  a  national  affair :  I  do  not  wish  it, 
indeed,  madam ;  it  is  merely  to  decide  which  is  the  best  man ;  therefore,  if 
you  please,  I  prefer  a  black  one,  having  fought  under  that  colour."    Mrs. 

O'B ,  on  tying  it  round  his  neck,  romantically  exdaimed,  "Tou  are 

Irish :  colour  is  immaterial  to  a  brave  man :  glory  is  your  only  object.  Go, 
then,  and  conquer !"  Langan  returned  thanks  very  politely  for  the  attention 
paid  to  him,  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  lady.  Everything  being  ready,  the 
colours,  dark  blue  with  bird's  eye  for  Spring,  black  for  Langan,  were  tied  to 
the  stage,  and  Mr.  Jackson  arranged  the  spectators  round  the  ring  in  an 
orderly  and  comfortable  manner.  Betting  two  to  one,  and  ffve  to  two,  at  the 
beginning  of 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— Spring  nover  looked  so  big,  nor  iparkled  with  fire  and  animation.  Previooa 
so  well,  in  anj  of  his  previous  oonteets;  he      to  setting^to,  Langan  went  ap  to  Spring, 


appeared  perfectly  at  his  ease :  ooohiess  sat  openixig  his  drawers,  and  observed,  *'  See, 

npon  his  brow,  and  his  deportment  altogether  Tom,  I  have  no  belt  about  me ;"  the  Cham- 

was  a  fine  penonification  of  confidence ;  in-  pion  immediately  followed  his  example,  and 

deed,  it  was  observed  by  a  noble  lord,  "There  said  (also  opemng  his  drawers),  "Nor  I 

is  something  about  the  person  of  the  Cham-  neither,  Jack !"    This  ciroumstance  elicited 

pion,ifnottniljnoble,7etmajily  and  elegant.**  great  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  ring. 

Langan  also  looked  well;  his  face  exhibited  "Well    done,    Langan ;     bravo.    Spring! ' 

a  tinge  of  the  sun,  and  his  frame  was  robust  Spring  now  shook  his  brave  opponent  by  the 

and  hardy ;  his  loins  appeared  smaller  than  hand.    Cribb  laid  hold  of  Tom  Belcher's 

in  his  former  contest.    His  countenance  was  fist,  and  Ned  Painter  shook  the  bunch  of 

OS  pleasant  as  his  oppouout'a,  and  his  eyes  fives  of  big  Paddy  0*Neil  (shortly  after- 
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«irf»beid«ii  hj  "my  ner^,"  Jem  Born.*) 
ThB    men  p&Bced  tLemselvefl    in  attitade. 
The  riorioos  moment  had  arriTed,  and  the 
noonOA,  in  oompUance    with  the  artidet, 
ntiredtotbeoorneTBof  thestage.  Thxftime 
Ltngui  rtood  np  within  the  reach  of  his 
AdteTwrr,  and  it  was  pleanns  to  witnen  the 
idi^lty  msplayed  hy  line  oomoatantB  moving 
over  the  Stage  to  obtain  the  first  hit.  A  stana 
■tkU,  «tod£askly  looking  at  the  ejres  of  each 
other;   et  length  Trngan  made  an  offer, 
which  Spring  stopped  well.    The  Champion 
made  a  nit,  which  told  slightly  on  Langan*s 
nob ;  the  latter  fought  his  way  into  a  close, 
in  which   Spring  endeaToared   to   fib  his 
antagonist,    nere  the  stmggle  began  for  the 
throw— it  was  desperate;  tibe  art  ^wrestling 
was  not  resorted  to  by  either  of  the  boxers, 
and  main  afarengOi  was  the  triaL    Langan 
broke  from  the  arms  of  Spring,  and  a  stand 
stin  wastheresolt.  Langui  observed,  "First 
blood,  Tom ;"  which  sUnitlyappeared  at  the 
corner  of  Spring*s  month.   The  Irish  Cham- 
raon  made  a  good  stop,  bat  was  blowing  a 
little.    Spring  planted  another  fiMser,  when 
Langan  fonght  lus  way  into  a  close :  a  des- 
perate stmgffle  ensued:  fibbing  was  again 
attempted,  when  Lankan  went  down  on  his 
knees.    Spring  patteof  the  Irish  Champion 
on  the  back  wi&  the  utmost  good  humour, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *'  You  are  a  raave  fellow," 
(A  thundering  report  of  approbation,  and 
"•  Well  done,  Spring  !*')   Four  minutes  and  a 
few  seconds.    The  referee,  on  being  asked 
vdio  drew  the  first  blood,  replied,  '*  He  did 
not  see  any  on  Spring;  but  he  saw  a  little  on 
the  left  cheek  of  Langan,  just  under  his  eye.** 
S.-— lAQgan  made  play ;  but  Soring,  with 
the  nimblenees  of  a  harlequin  snowed  the 
utility  of  a  qmek  step.    The  Irish  Champion 
made  a  rush,  when  they  were  again  entangled 
for  a  short  time,  until  Langan  broke  away. 
A  pause:  breath  wanted:  and  oonsidera* 
tion  necesaary.  Langan  ffave  Spring  a  twoeit 
with  his  right  hand,  ana  tried  to  repeat  the 
dose ;  another  quick  movement  prevented  it. 
Spring  smiling.    A  little  bit  of  in-fighting : 
a  desperate  stmgfrle  for  the  throw :  down- 
right streni^,  when   Spring  went  down, 
Langan  &lhng  heavily  upon  £m.   ("  Bravo, 
Langan!") 

8.— The  attitudes  of  the  combatants  were 
interesting,  and  both  extremely  cautious. 
Spring  got  away  from  one  intended  for  his 
nob.  The  science  diq;>layed  on  both  sides 
was  so  excellent  in  stopping,  that  in  the 
eestaev  of  the  moment  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  f  loudly  exclaimed,  "Beautiful." 
Another  skiliul  stop  by  Spring;  and  one 
b^  Langan,  '*Well  done:  good  on  both 
sides,"  obesrved  Mr.  Jackson.  Langan 
planted  a  hit.  A  pause.  ("Fight,  lan- 
gan," from  Belcher,  "you  have  au  the  best 
of  it.")  Spring  drove  langan  to  the  comer, 
but  the  hero  of  the  black  fogle  got  out  of 
danger  in  style.     He  made  also  an  excellent 


stop  while  on  the  retreat:  Langan  made 
himself  up  to  do  mischief,  and  Spring  received 
loud  wplauae  for  stopping  a  tremendous  hit. 
The  Cnampion  also  bobbed  his  nob  aside,  in 
the  DutohSam  e^le,  firom  what  might  have 
been  a  floorer.  The  Champion  again  broke 
ground,  and  bobbed  cleverly  away  from  the 
coming  blow.  Spring  now  took  the  lead 
fiimously.  He  planted  a  facer  without  any 
return ;  repeated  the  dose,  and  administered 
a  third  pill.  Tstngan  again  got  out  of  the 
comer,  ^  fighting  up  like  a  trump.  A  short 
stand  still.  Heavy  counter  hits.  A  pause : 
Spring  made  another  fiuser ;  a  stana  stiU. 
The  Qiampion  stopped  well,  and  also  drove 
Langan  into  the  comer,  but  the  hero  of  the 
blade  wipe  would  not  be  detained ;  he  fought 
hii  way  out  manfully,  and,  in  closing,  though 
the  stifuggle  was  terrible.  Spring  obtained 
the  throw.  (Loud  applause.)  This  round 
occupied  nearly  seven  minutes.  The  left 
hand  of  Spring  was  already  going,  if  not 
gone. 

4.— The  "good  bit  of  stuff  from  ould 
Ireland"  endeavoured  to  take  the  lead,  and 
had  the  best  of  this  round ;  he  fought  first. 
He  planted  one  or  two  hits,  and  not  light 
ones  either,  and  would  have  kept  it  up,  but 
Spring  said  "  it  wouldn't  do,"  and  stopped 
him.  In  fiict,  this  was  a  well-contested 
round  on  both  sides;  and  l4uigan,  after  a 
terrible  try  for  it,  got  Spring  down.  (Ap- 
plause Ji 

5. — ^The  left  ear  of  Langan  was  much 
•welled ;  he  was  also  piping.  The  superior 
science  of  Si>ring  enabled  him  to  get  away 
from  a  numl>er  of  heavy  blows.  Langan 
followed  his  opponent,  trying  to  do  some- 
thing. Twc  counter-hits,  which  reminded 
both  the  men  they  were  milling;  the  olaret 
ran  from  Spring's  nose.  Spring  planted  a 
facer;  and  after  a  determined  stmggle  on 
both  sides,  as  Langan  was  gping  down,  the 
Champion  dererly  cauffht  him  a  hard  blow 
on  the  nose.  ("Thats  the  way.  Spring; 
youll  soon  win  it.") 

6. — A  stand-still  for  a  short  time — Spring 
always  taking  his  time  to  do  his  work. 
Counter-hits  that  were  a  little  too  much  for 
the  combatants.  Langan  began  to  shift  t 
indeed.  Spring  had  drawn  his  claret  liberally. 
Both  down,  Spring  uppermost. 

7. — This  was  a  bustling  round.  Langan 
stopped  welL  Counter-hite,  and  good  ones. 
The  stopping  on  both  sides  was  excellent,  and 
obtained  loud  applause,  "Be  ready,  mr 
boy,"  said  Belcher,  "fight  first;  he  can't 
hurt  you  I"—"  Walker,"  replied  Tom  Cribb ; 
"  gammon  him  to  that  if  you  can."  Langan 
followed  the  adrice  of  his  able  second,  put  a 
tremendous  hit  under  Spring's  left  ogle,  and 
tried  to  repeat  it,  but  it  was  "  no  go."  A 
pause.  Spring  planted  a  facer;  Langai 
awav  from  anotner  intended  for  him. 
left  hand  of  Spring  told  well  on  his  opponent's 
body:  he  also  pbinted  tliree  facers  without 


•  See  Life  of  Jbm  Busn,  Period  VI.,  Chapter  VI. 
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anyxetam.  Goiiiiter-lut8,of  nooonsequeiiM 
to  any  bat  the  reoeiven;  the  hero  of  the 
blftck  foffle  toaohed  Spring's  body  with  his 
left  hana  A  stand  still.  "  Keep  iip  your 
head«  Lui£[an."  Spring  followed  his  oppo- 
nent»  adnunistering  pepper,  and  Langan's 
fiboe  olareted.  Langan  endimvoiiTed  to  pat 
in  a  heavy  blow,  bat  the  harleqoin  step  of 
Spring  prevented  it.  Langan  napped  two  or 
three  hits  in  saoceasion;  in  faot,  he  was  qaite 
groggjr ;  nevertheless  he  foaght  like  a  man, 
was  miKhievoos,  and  gave  Spring  a  nobber. 
In  closing,  Spring  ooold  not  throw  him, 
when  they  separated ;  in  closing  again,  after 
another  straggle,  Langan  reoeivea  a  topper 
as  he  was  staggering  and  going  down. — 
(Great  applaose.  "It  won*t  last  long'— five 
to  two,  and  three  to  one,  Spring  will  win  it 
in  a  few  roands  ;*'  the  backers  of  the  Cham- 
pion were  smiling,  and  said,  "It  is  all 
right.'*) 

8. — Belcher  got  his  man  an  very  heavily, 
bat  on  his  beine  placed  at  the  scratoh,  he 
showed  fi^ht  ana  got  away  from  a  hit.  How- 
ever, Spnnff  had  decidedly  the  best  of  the 
roand,  and  Langan  was  thrown.  Twenty-six 
minutes. 

9. — This  was  also  a  short  roand,  bat 
against  the  Irish  Champion.  Spring  planted 
two  or  three  nobbers,  and  also  got  his  oppo- 
nent down. 

10. — It  was  evident  to  every  one  that  Lan- 
gan up  to  this  time  had  had  the  worst  of  it. 
and  tne  general  opinion  was,  that  he  most 
lose  the  battle.  Spring  planted  two  sao- 
oessive  blows,  withoat  any  retam.  Langan 
was  getbng  better,  and  made  an  exchange  of 
blows  with  some  effect.  Belcher  again  cried 
oat,  **  Fight,  Jack.'*  In  straggling  for  the 
throw,  Paddy  0*Neil  sang  oat,  "  Give  him  a 
back  fall.  Jack,  bat  don^  hart  him ;"  and, 
sure  enough,  Mr.  Spring  did  receive  a  back 
fall. 

11. — liangan  was  now  hat  recovering  his 
second  wind  and  went  to  work.  An  exchange 
of  blows ;  a  paase.  Langan  planted  a  slight 
body  hit  witn  his  left  hand.  Coanter-htts. 
Langan  down,  Spring  on  him. 

12. — ^In  the  straggle  for  the  throw.  Spring 
was  andermost.  ("  Bravo,  Langan !")  The 
head  of  the  Chamfnon  had  an  agly  knock 
against  the  lower  rail  of  the  stage. 

13« — Spring  proved  himself  a  most  difficult 
boxer  to  get  at;  however,  Langan  got  in  a 
body  blow.  In  dosing,  both  oown,  Spriug 
uppermost. 

14. — Spring  getting  weak,  Langan  improv 
ing :  BO  said  the  most  esrperienoed  judge  of 
boxing  belonging  to  the  P.  C.  Indeed,  it  is 
accounted  for  withoat  difficulty;  as  a 
superior  fighter  Spring  ought  not  to  have 
wrestled  so  much  with  his  opponent.  The 
strongest  man  in  the  world  must  have  felt 
weakness  had  he  been  engaged  in  such  vio- 
lent pulling,  hauling,  grapplmg,  and  catching 


hold  of  each  other's  hands.  This  round  was 
little  more  than  a  struggle  for  the  throw ; 
Langan  undermost. 

15.— It  was  now  known  to  all  the  ring  that 
the  left  hand  of  Spring  was  gone ;  indeed, 
it  was  swelled  and  puffed  luce  a  blister. 
luLDfifBii  planted  a  left-handed  blow,  but 
Spring  stopped  his  right.  In  closing,  the 
struggle  was  great,  and,  as  Langan  was 
ffoing  down.  Spring  hit  his  nob.  (**  Fonl, 
foulr'  It  was  unintentional  on  the  part  of 
Spring;  he  was  in  the  act  of  hitting,  and, 
therefore,  it  could  not  be  decided  wrong.)* 

16. — Under  all  circumstances,  Lansan  was 
a  troublesome  customer.  The  remarks  made 
by  some  persons  were,  that  he  did  not  fight 
well,  though  they  were  compelled  to  allow 
that  he  was  an  extraordinary  game  man. 
The  countor-hits  in  this  round  were  again 
well  placed ;  bat  it  was  regretted,  by  several 
roorting  men,  to  see  such  numerous  struggles. 
Yet,  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  neither  of 
the  men  wished  to  go  down  unhandsomely, 
which  aocounte  for  so  much  wrestling.  Both 
went  down  together;  Langan  patted  the 
back  of  Spring  with  the  atmost  good  humour, 
bothsmiung. 

17. — ^The  fine  scienoe  of  Sprinig  was  again 
exhibited  in  skilfully  stopping  his  opponent ; 
but,  in  closing,  he  received  a  dangerous 
cross-buttock,  which  shook  him  torribhr,  and 
his  legs  rebounded  from  the  ground.  (A 
cheering  burst  of  spplaose  for  Langan.) 

18.— The  manner  with  which  Langan  had 
ffot  round  did  not  look  very  promising  for 
the  backers  of  Spring.  The  Irish  Champion 
went  resolutely  m,  and  fdanted  two  hits.  In 
dosing.  Spring  tried  the  fibbing  sjrsiom, 
when  Langan  broke  away.  Both  oomba- 
tants  in  tuzn  retreated  from  the  blows  of 
each  other.    Both  down. 

19. — ^Tlie  Champion  showed  weakness:  it 
would  have  been  singular  if  he  had  not. 
He  bobbed  his  head  aside  from  a  tremendous 
right-handed  blow  of  Langan's,  which  might 
have  settled  tiie  account  in  fkvour  of  tlie 
hero  of  the  blade  fogle ;  however,  he  closed 
the  round  by  throwing  Langan  cleverly. 

20.— Spring  stopped  several  blows,  and 
tlie  Irish  Champion  was  throivn  riolently  on 
his  head;  Spring  also  fell  heavily  on  him. 
Furt^-five  minutes  had  elapsed.  ("That 
fitll  IS  a  settler :  he  can't  fight  above  anotlier 
round  or  two.") 

21. — ^Spring  nobbed  his  opponent.  A 
severe  struggle  took  place  at  the  comer  of 
tlie  stage,  and  some  fears  were  expressed 
tliat  the  men  might  fall  through  the  rails 
upon  tlie  ground.  Langan  received  anotlier 
heavy  fall. 

22. — Langan,  according  to  tlie  adrice  of 
Belcher,  fought  first,  but  his  efforts  were 
stopped,  and  he  again  went  down.  Spring 
uppermost  During  the  time  the  Champion 
was  sitting  on  the  knee  of  his  second,  he 


•  So  says  the  rooorter.     It  would,  however,  be  fair,  ovri»  if  intentional,  for  any  man  is 
entitled  to  hit  anothor  "going  down,"  but  of  course,  not  when  "down."— £d.  PuoxusncA. 
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Qoddfii»  and  gs.TQ  a  vmile   to  liU  firienda* 
mtuQttin^  "  U  w»a  all  rifcf  ht-" 

2S.— Tbis  'was  a  short  roond,  and  Spring 
fibbed  Langan  down  seveToly,  to  all  appear- 
ance, yet,  €sn  being  picked  np  and  placed  on 
Ha  •eoond's  knee,  wnen  asked  to  have  some 
bnndj  and   water   by   Belcher,  who  told 
lUrmer,  who  was  below  the  stafe,  to  hand 
it  up,  Langan  said,   "Stop  a  bit,  Harrr; 
only  keep  it  cool/'      The  president  of  the 
Daffy  Club,  who  was  standing  close  by  at  the 
Ume,  obserred«  "  What  a  stianjp  fellow ! " 

ft4.—- AAer  Uiree  heary  foils  in  suocessioxi, 
and  ssTere  fibbing,  Lsjigan  came  to  the 
scratch  as  if  nothing  serions  had  happened ; 
he  oontriTed  to  put  in  a  body  blow,  but  was 
thrown. 

25. — Spring,  although  he  had  got  the  lead 
'  by  his  superior  science  and  length,  was  de- 
termined not  to  give  a  chance  away,  and  was 
as  caatious  as  when  he  first  oommenoed  the 
battle.  He  retreated  from  Langan's  blows, 
planted  some  returns  with  success,  and  ulti- 
mately Langan  was  down. 

26. — Langan  made  play,^  but  Spring  was 
too  wary.    Both  down.  Spring  uppermost. 

27. — The  Champion  was  eridontly  dis- 
iieraed,  and  his  rig^it  hand  also  getting  bad. 
Some  exchanges  took  place;  but,  in  a 
trifling  struggle  at  the  comer  of  the  stage,  it 
appeajned  to  Springes  umpire  that  Langan 
went  down  without  a  blow,  when  he  ob- 
served to  Belcher,  '*Tell  your  man  not  to  go 
down  without  a  blow,  or  I  shall  notice  it.'* 
"  I  assure  you,  gentiemen,"  replied  Tom, 
''blows  had  passed  in  the  round,  and  it 
oould  not  be  termed  going  down  without  a 
blow,  according  to  the  rules  of  fighting.** 
Blows  certainly  had  passed  between  tne 
oombatants. 

28. — ^Langan  walked  up  to  the  umpire, 
and  said,  "Sir,  I  did  not  go  down."  Time 
had  been  called,  when  Gribb  sung  out, 
**  Why  dan*t  you  come  to  the  scratch  P  what 
mancBuvrcs  are  yon  about,  Mr.  Belcher  P" 
**  I   want  nothing  but  fair   play,'*  replied 


Tom ;  "  lick  us  fairiy,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied." 
Langan  f^vi  made  play,  but  was  thrown. 

29.  —  Spring  planted  a  heavy  &cer. 
(*«  That's  a  httle  one  for  us,  I  beHeve,**  said 
Cribb;  "our  hands  are  gone,  are  theyP" 
Langhter.)    Langan  was  tlirown  hearily. 

80. — ^It  was  onite  dear  that  Langan  could 
not  get  the  lead,  yet  he  was  not  to  be  riewod 
with  indifference ;  he  was  still  dangerous,  as 
a  throw  might  win  the  battle.  Both  down, 
Spring  undermost. 

31.— This  round,  more  particularly  at  this 
stage  of  the  fight,  exalted  the  character  of 
I  Angan  as  one  of  the  gamest  of  men.  Langan 
planted  a  body  blow,  but  napped  three  facers 
m  succession.  A  pause.  Langan  received 
a  heary  body  blow,  seemed  exhausted,  and 
fell  on  his  latter  end. 


82.— This  round  it  was  thought  would 
have  proved  the  quietus  of  Langan.  He  was 
thrown  heavily,  and  his  head  touched  the 
lower  raU.  ("  That's  a  finisher ! "  "  He  Tl 
not  come  again,"  were  the  remarks  of  the 
spectators.} 

88. — Spring's  conduct  towards  Langan  was 
generous  and  manly,  and  deservedly  ap- 
plauded. Langan  rushed  in  and  made  a 
olow  at  his  opponent,  which  Spring  parried, 
then,  laying  bold  of  Langan,  let  him  down 
without  punishment. 

84. — Langan's  determination  not  only 
astonished  the  amateurs,  but  a  little  alarmed 
the  backers  of  Spring.  Without  an  accident 
it  was  booked  almost  to  a  certainty  that 
Spring  must  win ;  still  an  accident  might 
happen.  Langan  could  not  persuade  him- 
self that  anything  alive  oould  master  him. 
His  backers  were  aware  of  his  opinion,  and 
therefore  would  not  oppose  his  resolution. 
The  Irish  Champion  had  again  the  worst  of 
it,  and  went  down  vei^  much  distressed. 
One  hour  and  seven  minutes  had  elapsed, 
therefore  all  the  bets  that  Spring  proved  the 
conqueror  in  an  hour  were  lost. 

86. — ^This  was  a  milling  round.  Langan 
would  not  go  awa^,  although  hit  gbnggeriag : 
he  went  down  as  if  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  come  again.  (Four  to  one  on  Spring.) 

86. — This  was  ditto,  with  repeated,  if  not 
increased,  punishment ;  yet  Langan  returned, 
and  Spring,  with  a  caution  uiat  all  his 
backers  must  give  him  credit  for,  got  away 
when  anything  like  a  heavy  blow  was  levelled 
at  him.  Langan  fell  exhausted.  ("Take 
the  brave  fellow  away.  Where  are 'his 
backers P"  "Very  good,  indeed,"  replied 
Belcher;  "jrou  are  not  hurt  yet,  Jack ;  and 
Spring's  hands  are  too  far  gone  to  hurt  you 
now.'^  "  I  will  not  give  in,"  said  Langan : 
"I  shall  win  it.") 

87. — Langan  fought  this  round  better  than 
any  of  the  spectators  could  anticipate.  He 
planted  a  couple  of  hits ;  it  is  true  they  were 
not  effective,  but  it  showed  the  fight  was  not 
out  of  him.  The  Irish  Champion  fought 
under  the  black  fiag,  "death  or  victory," 
and  went  down,  out-fought  at  all  points. 

88.  — '  Belcher  brought  his  man  to  the 
scratch,  nay,  almost  carried  him,*  when, 
singular  to  relate,  game-cock  like,  all  his 
enexgies  appeared  to  return,  and  he  com- 
menced milling  like  a  hero.  Spring  planted 
four  blows  vrithout  any  return,  and  Langan 
went  down. 

89. — Langan  was  again  down. 

40.— The  hero  of  the  black  fogle  showed 
fight  till  he  wont  down  quite  exhausted. 

41.— -A  short  round,  but  it  was  surorising 
to  witness  the  strength  exhibited  by  Langan 
in  the  struggle  for  the  throw.  Both  down, 
when  Spring  patted  him  on  the  back. 

42.— Langan  was  undermost  in  this  round, 


•  The  more  humane  provisions  of  the  "  New  Rules,"  do  not  allow  this  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  second.  By  rule  0,  the  man  must  rise  from  ti^e  knee  of  his  bottie-holder  and  waU 
onaided  to  the  scratch  to  meet  his  opponent.— Ed.  FuaiusncA. 
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but  Spring  realljr  had  hia  work  to  do  to  jklaoe 
his  opponent  in  that  ntaation. 

48.— Luigan  afun  ondermott,  and  Spring 
fell  hearily  upon  nim. 

44.— Spring  planted  a  faoer,  bat  met  with 
a  retorn.  In  straggling  for  the  throw,  Lan- 
gan  took  hold  of  the  drawers  of  Spring,  when 
Cribb  and  Painter  oallod  out  **  Let  go  his 
drawers."  Langan  immediately  relinaaished 
his  hold.    The  Irish  Champion  was  uirown. 

45. — Langan  hit  Spring  on  the  side  of  his 
head,  and  fought  well  in  an  exchange  of 
blows.  Spring,  howarer,  obtained  the  throw. 

46.— It  was  astonishing,  after  getting  the 
worst  of  it  in  the  previous  rounds,  to  witoess 
the  resolute  manner  in  which  Langan  con- 
tested this  round.  He  was  still  dangerous  in 
the  exchanges,  and,  in  strugvUng,  Doth  fell 
upon  the  stage.    Lanffan  undermost. 

47.^Langan,  on  being  placed  at  the 
scratoh,  was  ready  for  tne  attack.  In  a 
short  time,  after  struggling,  both  went  down. 
(The  John  Bull  fighter  roared  ouW'I'm 
sorrv  for  you,  Tom  Belcher ;  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  Magged'  if  you  don*t  teke  your 
man  away.*'  "Well  done.  Josh,"  replied 
Belcher,  **  that  comes  well  from  you ;  but  we 
shall  win  it;  Spring  can't  hurt  a  moose 
now."}  Langan  took  a  little  brandy  and 
vrater. 

48.— Spring  exhibited  weakness,  but  threw 
Iiangan. 

40.^-Langan  still  made  a  fight  of  it,  to  the 
surprise  of  all.  In  an  exchange  of  blows, 
however  exhausted  the  brave  boy  from 
Paddy *s  land  appeared  to  be.  Spring  used  his 
harlequin  step  to  prevent  accidente.  In 
straggling  for  the  throw,  both  down. 

50. — Langan  again  showed  himself  ready 
at  the  scraton.  "if  y  dear  boy,"  said  Belcher. 
"  it's  all  your  own  if  vou  will  but  fiffht  first** 
Langan  put  in  a  body  blow,  and  also  oonn« 
tereu  with  his  opponent,  but  had  the  worst  of 
it,  and  went  down. 

51. — Seeing  is  believing;  but  to  the  reader 
who  has  perused  the  whole  of  the  above 
rounds,  it  must  almost  appear  like  romance 
to  state,  that  Langan  hela  Spring  for  a  short 
time  against  the  rails  to  get  the  throw,  till 
they  both  went  down,  and  Spring  fell  on  him. 

52. — Spring  stopped  a  blow,  and  also  got 
awav  from  another ;  ultimately  Langan  was 
hit  down. 

53. — Langan  went  to  work  and  hit  Spring 
on  the  nose ;  but  the  Champion  returaeid  the 
favour,  with  interest,  by  nobbing  his  brave 
adversary  do^vn.  ("Is  there  anything  the 
matter  with  that  hand,  I  dionld  like  to  know  P 
Lord !  how  Spring  did  hit  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  head  I'^ exclaimed  Cribb.) 

54.^"  'Pon  my  sonl,  it's  no  lie !"  Langan 
threw  Spring  cleverly.  Great  applause  fol- 
towed  this  momentary  turn.  ("He's  an 
extraordinary  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Jackson; 
"ho  is  really  a  very  good  man.") 

55. — ^Spring  agam  had  all  the  best  of  this 
round ;  but  Lan^m  kept  fighting  till  he  went 
down. 


66.— This  Toond,  it  was  thought,  had 
settled  the  business.  Langan  exchanged 
several  blows,  but,  in  closing,  Spring  hit  up 
terrifically  on  the  face  of  hu  opponent,  who 
went  down  like  a  log  of  wood. 

67.— 'Langan  commenced  milling,  and 
planted  a  blow  on  the  side  of  Spring's  head ! 
"Do  that  again,"  said  Belcher.  TAwwt^n 
endeavoured  to  follow  the  directions  ^nis 
master,  but  the  Champion  got  away.  Spring 
now  hit  him  staggering,  repeated  the  dose, 
and  Lanffan  went  down. 

58. — ^This  was  a  ffood  round,  considering 
the  protracted  period  of  the  battle.  Luigan 
returned  some  olows  till  he  went  down.— 
('- Take  him  away,"— "He  has  no  chance.'*) 

59. — ^l4uigan  appeared  so  exhausted  that 
every  round  was  expected  to  be  the  last.  He 
went  down  from  a  slight  hit,  little  more  than 
a  push. 

60.^-"  Wonders  will  never  cease !"  said  a 
cove  who  had  lost  a  trifle  that  Langan  was 
licked  in  forty  minutes — "  why  hehas  got 
Spring  down  again;  it's  not  so  safe  to  the 
Champion  as  his  friends  may  think." 

61.— Langan  was  now  as  groggy  as  a  sailor 
three  sheets  in  the  wind,  and  a  slight  blow 
sent  him  down.  "  I  never  saw  such  a  fdlow,** 
said  Jack  Bandall ;  "  he'll  fight  for  a  week  I 
He  don't  know  when  to  leave  off." 

68.— The  distress  exhibited  by  Langan  was 
so  great  that  every  time  he  went  down  it  was 
thought  he  could  not  again  toe  the  scratch. 
If  the  spectetors  did  not  think  T^i^y^fi 
dangerous,  Sprinjsr  got  away  from  all  his  hits, 
to  prevent  anything  being  the  matter.  Lan- 
gan was  once  more  sent  down. 

63. — ^Langan,  still  determined  to  have  a 
shy  for  the  £500,  made  a  hit  at  Spring,  but 
was  shoved,  rather  than  hit,  down. 

64.— For  the  last  fifteen  minutes  it  was 
next  to  an  impossibility  Spring  could  lose, 
yet,  contrary  to  all  calculations  on  the  sub- 
lect,  Langan  still  contested  the  fi^ht.  The 
hands  of  Spring  were  in  such  an  mefficient, 
not  to  say  paimul,  state,  that  he  could  not 
hit.  Hero  was  the  danger,  as  it  was  possible 
that  he  might  be  worn  out,  but  his  caution 
and  genertdship  did  everything  for  him. 
Landman  was  so  distressed  that  a  slight  touch 
on  ms  arm  sent  him  down.  A  good  blow 
must  have  put  an  end  to  the  fight,  bat 
Spring  could  not  hit  effectively. 

65.^Lanffan,  when  at  the  scrateh,  not 
only  showed  fight,  but  hit  Spring  on  the 
head ;  the  latter,  however,  had  the  best  of 
the  round,  though  Langan  got  the  throw. 
Spring  undermost.  ( "  Where  %  the  brandy  ?" 
Raid  Belcher.  "Here  it  is,"  replied  Tom 
Cribb;  "a  brave  feUow  shsJl  not  want  for 
anything  in  my  possession."  "Bravo!" 
cried  Belcher;  "that's  friendly,  and  I  won't 
forget  it.") 

66. — The  chance  was  decidedly  against  the 
Irish  Champion ;  nevertheless,  he  attempted 
to  be  troublesome  to  his  opponent.  Spring 
put  in  a  nobber,  and  also  threw  him. 

07. — Exchange  of  blows.  A  pause.  Langan 
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«^J*o««»,  but  he  planted  two  sUght  hits 
«  thft  Ohamptoii*B  hiee.  Sprinfir  followed 
bim  tt^  coid  g«ve  Tmngan  two  blows,  one  in 
the  body  and  one  in  the  liead,  which  dropped 
vb»  heTO  of  the  black  fogle. 

68.— The  braveTj  of  Langan  was  equal  to 

tn^ikdiig  ever  witnessed  in  the  prise  ring. 

The  hands  of  Spnni^  were  in  sach  a  swollen 

tftats  tha^  he  oonld  searoely  close  them,  sad 

mosfe  of  his  blows  appeared  to  be  open* 

handed.     lisngan  was  hit  down.    ("Take 

Imn  away  l"    *'  Do  yon  hear  what  they  say, 

Jsdk?*'  said  Beleher.    **  Yer,"  repUed  Lan* 

nn :  **1  will  not  be  taken  away ;  I  can  win 

It  yet.-) 

69.^n  straggling  for  the  throw,  Langan's 
head  fell  against  the  rails.    Both  down. 

70. — Langan  again  napped  on  the  nobbinff 
system,  and  was  sent  down.  One  hoar  and 
forty-two  minutes  had  elaT^sed.  (Load  cries 
of  *•  Take  him  away !  "1 

71. — ^The  backers  ox  Spring  were  anzioos 
to  have  it  over;  and  the  spectators  in 
general  cried  oat,  on  the  score  of  humanity, 
that  Langan  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  fight 
any  more.  Colonel  O'Neil,  the  friend  and 
backer  of  the  1  rish  Champion,  assured  the 
nmpire  that  he  did  not  want  for  humanity ; 
and  he  was  well  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that,  from  the  tumefied  state  of  Spring's 
hands,  no  danger  could  arise.  Langan  was 
fighting  for  £200  of  his  own  money,  there- 
fore he  had  no  nght  to  interfere;  he  had, 
previous  to  the  fi^t,  left  it  in  the  hands  of 
his  skilful  second,  Belcher,  who,  he  was  cer- 
tain, would  not  suffer  the  fight  to  last  longer 
than  was  safe  to  all  parties.  Langan,  after 
a  short  round,  was  sent  down. 

78. — Langan  was  brou|rht  to  the  scratch 
by  Beleher,  who  said,  **  Fight,  my  dear  boy ; 
Spring  can't  hurt  you."  Langan,  with  un- 
daunted resdlation,  plunged  in  to  hit  his 
opponent;  but,  after  receiving  more  punish- 
ment, was  sent  down.  (Repeated  cries  of 
**  Take  him  away!") 

78."It  was  now  evident  to  all  persons 
that  Langan,  while  he  retained  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  what  he  was  about,  woiud  not 
give  in.  Spring  fibbed  Langan  as  sererelT 
as  he  was  able,  to  put  an  end  to  the  fight, 
till  he  went  down.  (Here  Jack  BannalJ 
came  close  to  the  stsge,  and  said,  "Tom 
Beleher,  take  him  away ;  he  cannot  win  it 
now."  "  He  says  he  will  not,  Jack,  and  that 
ho  can  fight  longer,"  replied  Tom  Belcher.) 
74.— This  round  was  a  fine  picture  of  reso- 
lution  under  the  most  distressing  droum- 
stanoes.  Langan,  without  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  chance,  seemed  angry  that  his 
limbs  would  not  do  their  duty ;  he  came  again 
to  the  scrateh,  and,  with  true  courage,  fought 
till  he  was  sent  down.  While  sitting  on  the 
knee  of  his  second,  Cribb  thus  undressed 
him !  **  Yon  are  a  brave  man,  Langan  ! " 
"  A  better  was  never  seen  in  the  prise  ring," 


rejoined  Painter ;  *'  but  you  can't  win,  Lan« 
gan ;  it  is  no  use  for  you  to  fight,  and  it  may 
prove  dangerous."  "I  will  fight,"  said 
Langan ;  "  no  one  shall  take  me  away." 

75. — ^When  time  was  called,  Langan  was 
brought  to  the  scratch,  and  placed  himself 
in  attitude.  He  attempted  to  hit,  when 
Spring  caught  hold  of  him  and  again  fibbed 
him.  ("Give  no  chance  away  now,"  said 
Cribb ;  '*  you  must  finish  the  battle.")  Lan- 
gan went  down  quite  stupid.  ("Tsike  him 
awav  1 "  from  all  f)arts  of  tne  ring.) 

76  and  last. — otrange  to  rekite,  T<angan 
again  showed  at  the  scratch;  it  might  be 
asserted  that  he  fought  from  instinct.  It 
did  not  require  much  punishment,  at  this 
period,  to  send  the  brave  Langan  off  hii 
legs;  and,  to  the  credit  of  Spring  be  it 
recorded,  he  did  his  dutr  towards  his  backers 
as  a  fighting  man,  ana  acted  so  humanely 
towards  an  opponent,  that,  to  the  end  of 
life,  Langan  had  the  highest  respect  for 
him  as  a  man.  Langan  put  up  his  arms 
in  attitude,  but  they  were  soon  rendered 
useless,  Spring  driring  him  down  without 
giring  punishment.  When  time  was  called, 
Trfingan  was  insensible  to  the  call,  and  thus, 
after  a  contest  of  one  hour  and  forty-nine 
minutes,  the  hat  was  thrown  up,  and  Spring 
was  declared  the  conqueror,  amidst  the 
loudest  shouts  of  approbation.  Hr.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Sant  immediately  ascended  the 
stage.  Mr.  Sant  congratulated  Spring  on 
his  victory,  but  ooncluaed,  **  If  you  ever  fight 


He  then  left  the  knee  of  his  second,  and  went 
up  to  Langan,  and  laid  hold  of  his  hand. 
Ine  Irish  Champion  had  not  yet  recorered, 
but  on  opening  his  eyes,  he  asked  in  a  &int 
tone,  "Is  the  battle  overP"  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Belcher.  "Oh  dear!"  articukted 
Lanean.  Spring  immediately  shook  his 
hand  again,  and  said,  ''Jack,  you  and  I 
must  be  friends  to  the  end  of  our  lives ;  and 
anything  that  is  within  my  power,  I  will  do 
to  serve  you.  When  I  see  you  in  town  I 
will  give  you  £10." 

Bbmasks. — ^This  contest  was  one  of  the 
fairest  battles  ever  witnessed.  The  princi- 
pals had  twenty-four  square  feet  for  their 
exertions,  without  the  slightest  intermption 
throughout  the  mill.  The  seconds  and 
bottle-holders  did  their  duty  like  men ;  they 
remained  as  fixtures  during  the  whole  of  the 
fight,  except  when  the  rounds  were  at  an 
end,  and  their  assistance  became  necessary.* 
The  ummres  were  gentlemen— an  English- 
man for  Spring,  and  an  Irishman  for  Langan 
—  and  they  both  did  their  duty.  They 
watched  eyery  movement  of  the  men,  that 
nothing  like  foul  pky  should  be  attempted 
on  either  side,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
feeling  thers  was  no  difference  of  opinion 


*  This  is  negatived  hj  round  thirty-eight  of  the  report :   see  also  the  note.  —  Ed. 
FvQXLwncA.  ' 
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between  them  in  an^  instance  whatever,  and  brated  taetician  in  the  memorable  obeerva- 

therefore  no  necessity  to  call  on  the  refeiee.  tion  that  he  **  always  viewed  Tom  as  an 

Langan  was  beaten  against  his  will ;  and  artificial  fighter— he  meant  that  he  had  no 

the  conduct  of  Belcher  deserves  the  highest  'natural*  hits  belon^^ing  to  him ;  and  henoe 

praise  as  a  second :  he  stuck  to  his  man ;  always  placed  him  m  the  highest  place  on 

and  we  must  here  observe  that  his  humanity  the  boiuig  list"    So  Tom  S|nring  overcame 

ought  not  to  be  called  in  question.    He  was  the  defects  of  nature*  and,  without  what  are 

anxious  tliat  no  reports  should  reach  Ireland,  vulgarly  called  great " natural"  capabilities 

or  be  scattered  over  England,  that  he  had  for  fighting,  has  become  the  Champion  of 

pven  in  for  his  man.    Langan,  previous  to  England.    He  is  the  greatest  master  of  the 

the   battle,   requested,   nay,  insisted,  tiiat  art  of  self-defence,  and,  if  he  could  not  hit 

neither  his  bottle-holder  nor  second  should  hard  himself,  almost  prevented  others  from 

take  upon  themselves  that  decision,  which,  hitting  him  at  all.     His  stopping  in  this 

he  declared,  onljr  rested  in  his  own  bosom.  battle  was  admirable,  and  he  continually  got 

They  complied  with  it.  After  thirty  minutes  out  of  danger  by  the  goodness  of  his  legs, 

had  elapsed,  it  appeared  to  be  the  general  Always  cool  and  collected,  he  proved  himself 


opinion  of  the  nng,  bv  the  advantages  one  of  the  safest  men  in  the  r.  B.  to  back, 
Spring  had  gained,  that  the  battle  would  be  because  he  could  not  be  gammoned  out  of 
decided  in  forty  minutes ;  but  at  that  period  his  own  mode  of  milling.  Before  tJie  com- 
Langan  recovered,  and  Spring  became  pany  quitted  tlie  ground  £60  were  col- 
weaker,  and  the  best  judges  declared  they  lected  for  Langan,  which  was  afterwards 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  The  increased  threo-fold.  Spring  was  much 
strengtli  of  Langan,  certainly  for  several  bruised  by  his  tsAla  on  the  stage,  and  corn- 
rounds,  did  not  make  it  decidedly  safe  for  plained  ci  them  as  his  principid  inconveui- 
Sprinff.  The  superior  science  of  Spring  won  ence.  He  now  announced,  a  second  time,  his 
him  tue  battle ;  and  this  confirmed  a  ccle-  retirement  from  the  ring. 

Spring  beat  all  tho  men  ho  ever  fought  with  in  the  prize  ring ;  and  in  the 
whole  of  his  contests  lost  but  one  battle.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  on 
Whit-Tuesday,  1823,  he  defeated  the  formidable  Neat,  near  Andover,  and  on 
Whit-Tuesday,  1824,  he  overcame  the  braye  Langan.  Spring,  therefore,  won 
three  great  battles  in  one  twelvemonth,  and  one  thousand  pounds  into  the 
bargain;  for  instance — 

With  Neat  ••• • •• *••••••.  £200 

Withl*ngan  dOO 

Ditto.^.- - 600 

£1^000 

On  Spring's  return  to  the  Swan  Hotel,  Chichester,  he  was  received  by  the 
shouts  of  the  populace  all  along  the  road ;  the  ladies  waving  their  handker- 
chiefs at  the  windows  as  he  passed  along.  Langan,  so  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  a  little  from  the  effects  of  the  battle,  left  the  stage  amidst  loudly 
expressed  approbation:  <*You  are  an  extraordinary  fellow,  Langan,''  *'A 
brave  man,"  etc.  The  Irish  Champion,  accompanied  by  Belcher  and  his 
backer,  also  received  great  applause  on  his  return  to  the  Dolphin,  in 
Cliichester.  Spring  was  immediately  put  to  bed,  and  bled,  and  a  warm  bath 
prepared  for  him.  His  hands  were  in  a  bad  state,  and  his  face  exhibited  more 
punishment  than  appeared  upon  the  stage,  yet  he  was  cheerful,  and  quite 
collected.  The  same  kind  attention  was  paid  to  Langan ;  and  on  being  asked 
how  he  felt  himself?  he  replied,  "Very  well;  I  have  lost  the  battle,  but  it 
is  owing  to  my  want  of  condition ;  I  am  not  quite  twelve  stone ;  I  have  been 
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brassed  all  oYer  the  country ;  I  haye  trayelled  two  bimdred  and  sixty  miles 

wiUiin  the  last  two  days ;  I  was  feverish,  and  on  the  road  instead  of  my  bed 

on  BatQiday  night ;    I  wanted  rest."    After  making  his  man  comfortable, 

Belcher,  accompanied  by  his  bottle-holder,  and  also  Colonel  O'Neil,  in  the 

truB  spirit  of  chivalTy,  all  rivalry  now  being  at  an  end,  paid  a  visit  to  the 

bedade  of  Spring.     Here  all  was  friendly,  as  it  should  be,  and  all  parties 

were  only  aiudoTLa  for  the  recovery  of  both  the  pugilists.    "  How  is  Laugan  ?*' 

said  Spring  ti>  Belcher.     ''He  is  doing  well,"  replied  Tom.     '<!  am  g^  of 

it,'*  «ud  Spring.    *'  We  have  had  a  fair  fight,  we  have  been  licked,  and  I  am 

satia&ed,"  observed  Belcher.    AU  parties  shook  hands  over  the  bed  of  the 

conqueror.    On  leaving  Spring,  Mr.  Sant,  followed  by  Tom  Cribb  and  Ned 

Painter,  immediately  returned  with  Colonel  O'Neil  to  the  bedside  of  Langan. 

Mr.  Sant  observed,  ''Well  Tiangan,  how  do  yon  do— do  you  know  me?   You 

can't  see  me."   "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  fallen  hero.   "  I  am  Spring's  backer," 

aaid  Mr.  Sant,  "  but,  neverthelees,  your  friend."   "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  sir," 

answered  Langan ;  "  if  it  was  not  for  such  gentlemen  as  you  in  the  sporting 

worid,  we  should  have  no  fights.    Indeed,  Spring  is  a  smart,  clever  fellow, 

and  I  wish  him  well."    "That  is  liberal,"  said  Fainter;    "I  am  happy 

to  hear  one  brave  man  speak  well  of  another."   The  visitors  now  retired,  and 

left  Langan  to  repose. 

Spring  left  his  bed  early  in  the  evening;  and  his  first  visit  he  paid  to 
Langan,  at  the  Dolphin;  they  met  Hke  brave  men,  and  on  taking  his 
departure  he  shook  Langan  by  the  hand,  leaving  ten  pounds  in  it. 

The  Champion  left  Chichester  at  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  in 
an  open  barouche,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sant.  He  was  cheered  out  of  the 
town  hy  the  populace ;  and,  on  his  entrance  into  the  metropolis,  he  was  also 
greeted  with  loud  marks  of  approbation. 

We  here  close  the  unstained  and  untarnished  career  of  Tom  Spring,  as  a 
pugilist;  if  we  wished  to  point  a  moral  to  his  brother  professors,  a  better 
proof  that  "honesty  la  the  best  policy,"  than  the  esteem  which  Spring  earned 
and  held  throughout  his  long  career,  could  not  be  desired.  This  respect  has 
exhibited  itself  in  several  public  testimonials,  to  say  nothing  of  innumerable 
private  marks  of  respect  Spring,  who  had  been  keeping  a  house,  the  Booth 
Hall,  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  on  the  retirenent  of  Tom  Belcher  became  land- 
lord of  the  Castle,  in  Holbom;  and,  as  the  present  seems  the  most  fitting 
opportunity  for  a  brief  sketch  of  this  head-quarters  of  sporting,  we  shall  make 
no  apology  for  here  introducing  a  brief  history  of  this  once  noted  sporting 
resort. 
The  Castle  Tavern  was  first  opened  as  a  sporting  house  about   seyenty 
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years  ago,  by  the  well-known  Bob  Gregson;  and  doRignated,  at  that  period, 
**  Bob's  Chop  House."     (See  Gbeosov,  ante,) 

The  Castle  Tavern  was  viewed  as  a  "finger-post"  by  his  countrymen, 
as  the  ''  Lancashire  House ;"  and  considered  by  them  a  most  eligible  situation 
to  give  their  Champion  a  call  on  their  visits  to  the  metropolis.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  Bob  Gregson  rose,  in  the  estimation  of  the  sporting  world,  from 
defeat;  he  fought  only  four  battles  in  the  P.  R.,  and  lost  them  all.  Indeed, 
Bob's  character  as  a  boxer  reminds  us  of  the  simile  used  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  Charles  James  Fox,  who  observed  of  the  fighting  Austrian 
General,  Clairfait,  who  had  been  engaged  in  one-and-twenty  battles  in  the 
cause  of  his  country,  that  he  might  be  compared  to  a  drum,  for  he  was  never 
heard  of  but  when  he  was  beaten.  Just  so  with  Gregson.  Nevertheless, 
the  Castle  Tavern  rose  rapidly  into  note,  soon  after  Bob  showed  himself  the 
landlord  of  it. 

In  mine  host's  parlour,  or  little  snuggery,  behind  the  bar— considered  a 
sort  of  ianetum  ionctorum,  a  house  of  lords  to  the  fancy,  where  commoners 
never  attempted  to  intrude  upon  the  company — ^Gregson  carried  on  a  roaring 
trade.  "  Heavy  wet,"  or  anything  in  the  shape  of  it,  except  at  meal-times, 
was  entirely  excluded  from  this  ''Bepository  of  Choice  Spirits,"  where 
Champagne  of  the  best  quality  was  tossed  off  like  ale,  Madeira,  Claret,  Hock, 
and  other  choice  wines,  handed  about,  while  Fort  and  Sherry  were  the 
common  drink  of  the  snuggery.  It  might  be  invidious,  if  not  improper,  to 
mention  the  names  of  the  visitors  who  spent  an  hour  or  two,  on  different 
occasions,  in  this  little  spot,  famed  for  sporting,  mirth,  harmony,  and  good 
fellowship;  let  it  suffice,  and  with  truth,  to  observe,  that  persons  of  some 
consequence  in  the  state  were  to  be  seen  in  it,  independent  of  officers,  noble- 
men, actors,  artists,  and  other  men  of  ability,  connected  with  the  "  upper  ten 
thousand."  John  Emery,  distinguished  as  a  comedian  on  the  boards  of  Covent 
Garden,  and  a  man  of  immense  talent  in  every  point  of  view,  spent  many  of 
his  leisure  hours  in  "the  snuggery."  (George  Kent,  the  ring  reporter,  was 
also  eminent  here  for  keeping  the  game  alive.  He  was  of  a  gay  disposition, 
fond  of  life  in  any  shape;  when  perfectly  sober  one  of  the  most  peaceable 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  an  excellent  companion,  but,  when  he  got  a  little 
liquor  in  his  noddle,  a  word  and  a  blow  were  too  often  his  failings,  and  which 
came  first  doubtful.  The  late  Captain  D — ,  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
noble  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  highest  fanciers  in  the  sporting 
world,  in  consequence  of  being  six  feet  four  inches  and  a  half  in  height,  was 
likewise  a  great  frequenter  of  the  "Repository  of  Choice  Spirits."  Numerous 
others  might  be  noted,  but  these  three  will  be  sufficient  ac  a  sample  of 
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\}.e  company  to  be  met  witb  in  Bob  Oregson's  snaggery — ^where  there  xras 
wit  at  willy  the  parties  sought  out  each  other  to  please  and  be  pleased,  *'  Dull 
Care''  could  never  obtain  a  seat,  and  fun  to  be  had  at  all  times.  Sporting 
was  the  general  theme,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  topics  of  the  day. 
Heavy  matches  were  made  here ;  and  certainly  the  period  alluded  to  may 
be  marked  as  the  ^'  Corinthian  age  of  the  Pancy." 

The  son,  for  a  time,  shone  brilliantly  over  this  Temple  of  the  Fancy; 
but  poor  Bob,  like  too  nuiny  of  his  class,  did  not  make  hay  while  it  was  in 
his  power.  The  scene  changed,  the  clouds  of  misfortune  overwhelmed  him, 
and,  in  1818,  the  Lancashire  hero  was  compelled  to  take  a  voyage  on  board 
his  Majesty's  "  Fleet,"  not  only  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  but  to  obtain 
a  certificate  against  future  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Thus  ended  the  reign  of 
Bob  Giegson,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbora. 

For  a  few  months  a  sort  of  stoppage  occurred  at  the  Castle ;  the  sporting 
world  was  missing,  and  comparative  mlence  reigned  throughout  the  house, 
when  the  sprightly,  stylish,  well-conducted  Tom  Belcher,  in  the  summer  of 
1814  (under  the  auspices  of  his  sincere  friend,  and  almost  father,  Mr.  John 
Shelton),  appeared  in  the  character  of  landlord.  The  house  had  undergone 
repairs;  the  rooms  were  retouched  by  the  painter;  elegance  and  cleanliness, 
backed  by  civility,  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a  prime  stock  ol 
liquors  and  wines  was  laid  in.  Tom's  opening  dinner  was  completely 
successful,  and  the  Fancy  immediately  rallied  round  a  hero  who  had 
nobly  contended  for  victory  in  thirteen  prize  battles.  Tom  was  considered 
the  most  accomplished  boxer  and  sparrer  of  the  day ;  and  the  remembrance, 
likewise,  that  he  was  the  brother  of  the  renowned  Jem  Belcher,  were 
points  in  themselves  of  great  attraction  in  the  sporting  world.  The 
Castle  again  became  one  of  the  most  favourite  resorts  of  the  Fancy  in 
generaL 

During  the  time  Tom  Belcher  was  the  landlord  of  the  Castle  Tavern  the 
fiunous  Daffy  dub  was  started  by  Mr.  James  Scares. 

During  the  principal  time  of  Tom's  residence  at  the  Castle,  the  members 
of  flie  sporting  world  were  in  "  high  feather."  Patrons  ''  came  out"  to  give 
it  support  No  man  knew  better  how  to  get  up  a  purse,  make  a  match,  or 
back  a  man,  than  Tom  Belcher*  He  was  always  smart,  and  exemplarily 
well  dressed,  whenever  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  ring,  upon  a  race- 
course, or  indeed  in  any  sitaation  before  the  public.  Belcher  was  a  keen 
observer  of  society :  he  measured  his  way  through  life,  and  every  step  he 
took  turned  to  good  account.  He  had  lots  of  sporting  dinners,  numerous  gay 
littie  suppers,  and  plenty  of  matches  on  the  board  to  excite  the  attention  of 
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the  fancy.  ''  The  Daffy  Club''  became  very  popular  in  the  sporting  woild, 
and  (or  a  long  time  was  crowded  to  excess ;  indeed^ 

**  Fortune  i6em*d  buckled  to  his  back  I " 

Everything  went  right;  Tom  stuck  to  the  Castle — ^he  was  always  to  be 
found  at  his  post ;  and  the  Castle  in  turn  fortified  him  at  all  points ;  and 
although  Tom  was  prompt  at  times  to  lay  a  heavy  bet,  prudence  was 
generally  at  his  elbow  to  prevent  him  from  getting  out  of  his  depth.  Tom 
was  far  from  a  gambler ;  the  hazard  table  had  no  charms  for  him,  and  he 
scarcely  ever  sported  a  shilling,  except  upon  a  horse-race  or  a  fight.  His 
principal  style  of  betting  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  Blow  my  dicky,  I'll 
bet  a  guinea  and  a  goose ! "  and  if  he  did  not  like  to  make  a  bet,  he  would 
observe,  "  I'U  leave  it  all  to  the  cook !'' 

Tom  Belcher,  afber  fourteen  years'  residence  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  was 
enabled,  by  his  tuvil  conduct,  attention  to  business,  and  good  luck,  to  retire 
from  the  busy  world.  If  Tom  did  not  retire  in  a  *'  shower  of  gold,"  he, 
nevertheless,  put  by  a  good  quantity  of  the  **  sweeteners  of  life,"  to  render 
his  retreat  to  the  country  safe  and  pleasant. 

At  this  juncture  Tom  Spring,  who  had  not  only  been  losing  his  time 
amongst  his  countrymen  at  the  Booth  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Hereford,  but, 
what  was  worse,  his  hard-earned  money,  was  determined,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity offered,  to  have  another  "  shy"  in  London :  therefore,  after  several 
sets-to  had  taken  place  between  the  ''two  Toms,"  the  match  waa  made,  the 
money  posted,  and  Tom  Spring  appeared  in  the  character  of  **  mine  host,"  at 
the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  did  not  enter  upon  his  new  capacity  without 
possessing  the  highest  claims  to  the  notice  of  the  patrons  of  boxing,  from 
his  victorious  career;  and  no  man,  from  his  general  conduct  and  deportment, 
was  considered  by  the  sporting  world  so  eligible  in  every  point  of  view  to 
succeed  Tom  Belcher. 

With  the  dose  of  Spring's  life  the  glories  of  the  Castle  were  extinguished; 
but  ore  we  chronicle  this  event  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  testimonials  with 
which  his  many  admiring  fHends  at  various  times  presented  him 

The  first  was  a  vase  in  silver,  entitled  "  The  Hereford  Cup,"  of  the  weight 
of  fifty  ounces.  The  inscription  on  this  local  mark  of  esteem  firom  the  inha- 
bitants of  his  native  place  sufficiently  explains  the  motive  of  its  donors.  Its 
presentation  and  inscription  will  bo  found  at  page  23. 

In  the  following  year  (182  i),  after  his  first  battle  with  Langan,  some 
Manchester  sporting  men,  out  of  i^pspect  to  his  honour,  integrity,  and  noble 
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maintenance  of  the  English  championship  against  all  comers,  decidod  upon 
iQeir  testimonial  in  the  form  of  a  silver  vase,  of  elegant  proportions  and 
maadTe  weight.  This,  called  "  The  Manchester  Cap/'  also  decorated  Tom'4 
bnfTet  on  public  and  festiTe  occasions.    It  was  thus  inscribed  :— 

'*Thi8  Cop  wu  pretented  to 
THOMAS      WINTER     SPRING 
By  a  Party  of  his  Friends  in  Manchester, 
N  .1  only  for  the  Upright  and  Manly  Conduct  uniformly  displayed  by  him  in  the  Priio  Rin,7, 

fiat  also  as  a  Man, 

And  as  a  Sincere  Token  of  the  Esteem 

In  which  they  hold  his  Private  Character. 

Manchester,  12th  of  April,  1824." 

The  third  and  most  valuable  public  testimonial  (for  Tom  had  many  gifts 
of  smaff-bozesy  canes,  pencil-cases,  etc.,  from  piivate  Mends),  was  known  ai 
**  The  Champion  Testimonial,"  and  consisted  of  a  noble  tankard  in  silver,  of 
the  capacity  of  one  gallon,  or  six  botUes  of  wine,  with  a  lining  of  450 
Bovereigns,  the  balance  of  a  subscription  of  over  £500  raised  by  the  ex- 
Champion's  friends.  The  tankard,  which  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and 
Boskell,  ia  a  beautifnl  work  of  art,  ornamented  with  chased  bands  of  leaves 
of  the  British  oak  and  English  rose.  The  cover  was  surmounted  by  a  bold 
acorn,  the  outer  edge  having,  in  raised  letters,  ^*  The  Spbixq  Testiuonial." 
On  the  shield  it  bears  the  inscription  :^- 

"  Presented 
By  Pablic  Subscription  to 
THOMAS     WINTBB     SPEINQ, 

BX-CRAMPION    OF    BNOLAND, 

la  Testimony  of  the  Sinoere  Bespect  in  which  he  ia  held 

For  hi«  Pore  and  Honourable  Conduct 

Daring  his  Long  and  Unblemiahed  Career 

In  Pnblio  and  Prirate  Life. 

1846." 

After  an  excellent  dinner  (on  Tuesday,  May  19,  1846),  presided  over  by 
the  editor  of  BslFt  Life  in  London  (Yincent  George  Bowling,  Esq.),  the  Chair- 
man took  occasion  thus  to  allude  to  the  letters  of  various  distant  subscribers : 
''  Every  letter  he  had  seen  bore  testimony  to  the  public  and  private  worth  of 
Spring,  and  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  whose  unblemished  integrity,  benevolence 
of  hearti  urbanity  of  disposition,  and  unquestionable  courage,  entitled  him  to 
the  highest  praise.  In  all  and  every  of  these  sentiments  he  concurred. 
From  the  first  hour  he  had  known  him  he  had  watched  his  conduct,  and  he 
could  conacientiously  say  that  in  his  opinion  a  more  honest  or  a  more  high- 
principled  man  did  not  exist.  But  in  whatever  light  he  might  regard  this 
testimony  towards  Spring,  it  had  a  higher  value  in  his  eyes,  as  being  the 
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Tepresentative  of  those  sentiments  of  admiration  with  which  the  feelings  of 
honour  and  honesty  were  regarded  by  every  class  of  the  community.  It  was 
a  proof  that  such  qualities  were  not  overlooked,  and  he  only  regretted  that^ 
every  pugilist  in  England  could  not  he  assembled  in  that  room  to  witness  the 
fruits  of  a  career  distinguished  by  these  virtues,  as  it  would  afford  them  the 
best  encouragement  to  persevere  in  the  same  course,  and  probably  elicit 
similar  marks  of  favour."  After  some  further  laudatory  remarks,  the  Chair- 
man presented  the  testimonial,  with  an  earnest  belief  that  it  would  be 
received  with  becoming  sentiments  of  gratitude,  and  in  the  hope  that  Spring 
might  long  live  to  see  it  grace  his  table,  in  addition  to  his  other  cups,  as  a 
sterling  representative  of  his  merits,  and  of  the  sincere  respect  to  which  he 
had  entitled  himself. 

After  a  short  pause  Spring  rose,  almost  overpowered  by  his  feelings.  He 
knew  not,  he  said,  how  to  express  in  words  the  overflowing  sentiments  of 
gratitude  with  which  his  heart  was  bursting.  He  had  certainly  endeavoured 
through  life  to  steer  the  straightforward  and  honest  course,  and  when  ho 
looked  inwardly  he  could  not  charge  himself  with  ever  having  given  ground 
for  shaking  the  confidence  of  his  friends  (hear).  Still  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  he  was  better  than  other  men,  or  that  he  had  entitled  himself  to  this 
magnificent  token  of  public  favour — for  publie  it  was,  arising  as  it  had  from 
the  spontaneous  contribution  of  a  large  and  mixed  portion  of  his  countrymen — 
to  whom  he  could  not  say  how  sincerely  he  was  obliged,  or  how  deeply 
sensible  he  was  of  their  munificent  liberality.  When  he  received  the  cup 
presented  to  him  at  Manchester,  and  subsequently  that  given  to  him  by  his 
friends  in  Herefordshire,  both  of  which  were  then  on  the  table,  and  when  to 
these  were  added  other  tokens,  less  in  value,  but  not  less  dearly  appreciated, 
he  could  not  but  feel  proud;  but  when  these  were  followed  by  the  testi- 
monial now  presented  to  him,  he  candidly  confessed  the  fondest  wishes  of  his 
ambition  had  been  realised.  He  should  indeed  cherish  it  with  a  becoming 
sense  of  its  intrinsic  and  representative  value,  and  would,  in  the  closing  years 
of  his  life,  look  back  to  this  day  as  one  of  surpassing  interest  to  himself  and 
to  all  those  who  were  dear  to  him.  Here  Spring  could  no  longer  sustain  his 
self-possession,  and  placing  his  hand  on  the  tankard  with  deep  emotion,  be 
concluded  by  saying,  "  I  can  only  thank  you,  and  all  else  I  might  say  I  roust 
leave  to  your  own  hearts  to  imagine."     (Loud  and  continued  cheers.) 

Caunt,  Ned  Neale,  Frank  Eedmond,  Johnny  Broome,  Owen  Swift,  Dan 
Dismorc,  Joe  Phelps,  etc.,  were  among  the  pugilists  present;  and  Mr.  Sant, 
one  of  the  earliest  backers  and  a  constant  friend  of  Tom  Spring,  after  a  warm 
piilogy  on  mine  host,  proposed  "  The  Subscribers  to  the  Testimonial/' 
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From  this  period  to  that  of  his  death,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1851,  Spring 
dispensed  the  hospitalities  of  the  Castle,  never  losing  a  friend,  except  hj  the 
hand  of  death.     In  his  later  days,  family  difficulties,  and  too  great  a  confi- 
dence in  self-styled  firicnds,  who  induced  him  to  execute  turf  commissions, 
and  when  the  thing  ^went  wrong  were  absentees  or  defaulters,  added  to  his 
embarrassments.      Still  he  held  or,  universally  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him  nntU  his  56tli  year,  when  pale  death  struck  him  down  somewhat  sud- 
denly, the  blow  being  dealt  through  a  heart  disease  of  some  years'  standing. 
His  fnneral  took   place  with  becoming  solemnity  on  Sunday,  the  25th  of 
August,  1851,  his  inemains  being  followed  by  several  mourning  coaches  and 
other  carriages  to  the   grave.    In  the  first  carriage  were  his  only  surviving 
son,  Melchior  Winter  ;   Mr.  Price,  of  Hereford,  his  solicitor  and  executor ; 
his  firm  friend,   ^r.   XSlbami  of  Piccadilly ;  and  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
Poor  Tom  liea  buried  in  the  Norwood  Cemetery,  beneath  the  monument 
which  we  have  Here  engraved.     ''Peace  be  to  his  manes !"    Few  men  who 
bsre  led  a  public  life  have  less  reason  to  dread  the  last  call  of  ''Time/'  than 
Thomas  Winter  Bpring. 
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CHAPTER  IL 
JOHN  LANGAN,  THE  IRISH  CHAMPION— 1819-1824. 

JoHK  Lanoan,  one  of  the  bravest  of  pugilists — and  whose  fortune  it  was  to 
find  his  ambition  foiled  when  straggling  to  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder, 
by  the  superior  skill  of  Tom  Spring,  the  English  Champion — well  deserves  a 
chapter  in  the  History  of  Pugilism.  As  the  author  of  ''  Boxiana''  was  not 
only  the  countryman  but  the  personal  friend  of  Langan,  we  shall  accept^ 
with  a  few  alterations  and  additions,  the  biography  of  ''the  Irish  Cham- 
pion," as  we  find  it  in  that  work ;  and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  is, 
in  its  earlier  pages,  a  lively  and  amusing  specimen  of  "the  historian's'' 
apocrypha. 

John  Langan  was  bom  in  the  month  of  May,  1798,  at  Clondalton,  in  the 
county  Eildare.  Ireland  was  then  in  the  fall  blaze  of  insurrection,  and 
Pierce  Egan  tells  us  ''  that  young  Paddy  had  scarcely  become  one  of  his 
father's  fsimily  five  minutes,  before  his  ears  were  saluted  by  a  tremendous 
fire  of  musketry  from  a  party  of  United  Men  who  were  attempting  to  get 
possession  of  a  powder-mill  situated  within  fifty  yards  of  his  daddy's  mud 
edifice.  Mrs.  Judy  O'Shaughnessy,  his  nurse,  had  her  own  way  of  explaining 
this  as  rather  ominous  that  little  Jack  Langan  was  bom  to  make  a  noise  in 
the  world.  The  early  years  of  little  Jack  passed  as  is  usaal  with  lively 
urchins,  until  his  father  left  Clondalton,  and  settled  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin, 
at  a  place  called  Ballybough  Lane,  adjoining  that  beautiful  spot  of  freedom 
known  as  Mud  Island. 

Langan  had  always  a  taste  for  milling;  and  his  turns  up  at  school  (?),  says 
Pierce  Egan,  would  fill  a  moderate  volume.  In  company  with  two  of  his 
school-fellows,  he  discovered  a  bird's  nest ;  but  as  the  birds  were  not  fledged, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  leave  it  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity. 
The  boys  played  truant  one  afternoon,  and  went  in  search  of  the  bird's  nest, 
and  the  eldest  lad  claimed  for  his  share  the  top  bird,  whidi  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  cock.    Langan  protested  against  such  choice,  and  a  battle  decided 
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it;  but,  after  a  fight  of  an  hour's  duration,  in  which  Jack  proved  the  con- 
queror, the  only  leocmpense  he  got  for  the  scratches  and  loss  of  claret,  was, 
upon  examining  the  neat,  that  the  birds  had  fled  during  the  row. 

On  the  hordera  of  the  Dublin  canal,  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
thought  himaelf  man  enough  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  strong  youth  of  eighteen 
years  of  age ;  in  fact,  he  stood  forward  as  chanipion  for  his  friend,  who  had 
received  a  hlow  from  the  youth.  In  forty-five  minutes,  against  weight, 
lengthy  and  height,  Langan  proved  the  conqueror. 

Shortly  after  the  above  battle.  Jack  persuaded  his  father  to  let  him  go  to 
sea,  and,  ultimately,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Harris, 
of  Duhlin*  I^angan  sailed  for  Oporto  and  Lisbon,  iu  the  New  Active,  Captain 
McCarthy.  In  Bull  Bay,  Lisbon,  in  spite  of  the  stiletto  used  by  two  Portu- 
guese, he  made  the  cowards  run  before  him ;  but  Jack  received  a  scratch  or 
two  on  his  body  from  their  knives.  His  courage,  however,  did  not  desert 
him  for  an  instant,  though  he  was  attacked  in  such  an  assassin-like  manner. 

On  lATigan's  passage  home,  he  severely  drubbed  one  of  his  messmates,  of 
the  name  of  Dunn,  who  had  taken  liberties  with  the  £une  of  Ould  Ireland. 
«<  £rin-go-Brag|h  !'*  said  Jack  Langan,  after  giving  Mr.  Dunn  a  receipt  in  f^ 
of  all  demands,  then  retired  to  his  berth  to  take  his  grog,  singing — 

-  St.  PalzickiBftill  our  protootor» 

He  made  us  an  Island  of  Saints, 
Dro?e  oat  snakes  and  toads  like  a  Hector, 

And  ne'er  shot  his  eyes  to  complaints : 
Then  if  yon  would  live  and  be  frisky, 

And  ncTcr  die  when  yon 're  in  hed, 
Airah  1  come  to  Ireland  and  tipple  tiie  whiskey, 

And  live  ten  years  after  yon  re  deadi  1 1" 

like  aU  new  schemes  and  occupations,  a  sailor's  life,  for  a  short  period, 

^was  hig^y  relished  by  Langan ;  some  terrible  gales  of  wind,  howeyer,  and  a 

tremendouB  storm  or  two,  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  showed  the  other  side  of 

the  pictore  so  emphatically,  that  Jack  spoke  to  his  ould  dad  to  get  his 

indentures  from  the  captain,  as  he  had  a  great  wish  to  try  his  fortune  on 

shore.    Old  Langan  accomplished  this  circumstance  for  his  darling  boy ;  and 

Jack  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  sawyer.    Langan  soon  became  a  proficient  iu 

his  business,  and  arriyed  at  the  climax  of  his  trade,  a  top-sawyer;  but  he 

WBB  anxious  to  get  a  cut  aboye  the  pit,  and  turn  his  hand  to  another  account. 

Although  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  our  hero  hod  a  taste  for  milling;  he  was 

fond  of  fighting,  but  not  quarrelling;  yet  he  was  always  ready  to  punish 

impudence  and  insolence,  wheneyer  rude  fellows  crossed  his  path. 

'  *  From  little  causes  great  events  arise  T 

Throwing  snow-balls  at  each  other,  near  the  Dublin  canal,  produced  a  mtnt 
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determined  mill  between  Jemmy  Lyons,  a  Hibernian  pugilist,  and  Jack 
Langan.  It  was  a  cool  situation  for  a  fight^  but  warm  work  while  it  lasted ; 
and  Jack's  blows  were  put  in  so  fast  and  hard  upon  the  face  of  Paddy  Lyons, 
for  the  space  of  twenty-five  minutes,  that  he  cried  out ''  Enough!  too  much!" 
This  tum-up  was  without  any  precision  as  to  time :  it  was  pelt  away,  till 
Jemmy  was  carried  off  the  ground.  **Bj  St.  Patrick/'  said  Jack  Biley  (the 
friend  of  Lyons)  to  Langan, ''  you  shall  get  a  good  bating  for  all  your  luck  this 
time ;  and  if  you  will  meet  me  in  Cannon's  Quarry,  I  will  soon  make  you  cry 
quai-ter."  "  And  is  it  to  me  you  mane,  Misther  Eiley,  that  is  to  ask  yon  for 
quarter?  Well,  come  on,  and  we'll  soon  see  all  about  it,"  replied  Langan. 
Riley  was  the  hero  of  the  Mud-Island,  in  the  milling  way.  In  Cannon's 
Quarry,  Langan  so  served  out  Eiloy,  that  when  he  was  taken  home  to  Mud 
Island  he  was  so  spoilt  as  to  be  scarcely  recognisable  by  his  most  intimate 
acquaintance. 

Langan  was  now  viewed  as  a  ** striking"  object  in  Mud-Island;  Jack^ 
however,  was  too  good-humoured  a  fellow  to  be  anything  like  a  terror  to  thi 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  that  happy  spot.  Pat  Macguire  had  a  great  desire 
to  take  the  shine  out  of  Langan,  and  boasted  that  he  would  be  "  number  one" 
in  the  Island.  "  So  you  shall,"  replied  our  hero,  "if  you  can."  But  poor 
Pat  Macguire  reckoned  his  chickens  before  they  weie  hatched;  for,  in  the 
short  space  of  ten  minutes,  his  peepers  were  darkened,  his  nose  swelled  up  to 
the  size  of  two,  his  ivories  dancing,  and  the  whole  of  his  face  the  picture  of 
agony  and  distress.     Soon  after  poor  Pat  was  undressed  and  put  to  bed,  be 

exclaimed,  "  By  J s,  those  blows  I  got  from  Jack  Langan  are  more  like 

the  kicks  of  a  horse  than  the  thumps  of  a  man." 

Michael  Angin,  who  had  some  notions  of  boxing,  was  completely  satisfied 
in  a  single  round  with  Langan,  at  Clontarf.  A  tremendous  nobber  put  Mike's 
head  in  chancery.  On  returning  to  his  mother's  cabin,  she  saluted  him  with 
"  Arragh !  Mike,  my  jewel,  what  have  you  got  in  your  mouth,  that  makes 
you  look  80  ugly  ?"  "  It's  Jack  Langan's  fist,  mother.  I  am  almost  choked," 
replied  Angin,  hoarse  as  a  raven.  '^Take  it  out,  my  darlint,"  said  his 
parent ;  "  sure  it  is  no  good  to  anybody !" 

Bobert  Titford,  Dan  Henigan  (brother  of  the  boxer  of  that  name),  and 
Jem  Turner,  were,  in  succession,  disposed  of  with  apparent  ease  by  our  hero. 
In  short,  he  had  no  competitor  amongst  the  boys,  and  therefore  we  will  take 
leave  of  his  early  turn-ups,  for  battles  of  a  more  manly  description. 

Langan  had  a  desperate  battle  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Hemet :  the 
latter  person  struck  the  father  of  our  hero.  "  I  will  make  you  repent  your 
conduct,  you  blackguard,"  said  Jack.     "A  boy  like  you?*  replied  Hemet; 
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"  Fll  kick  your  breech,  if  you  give  me  any  more  of  your  prate."  Young 
Langan>  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  was  fond  of  milling ;  but  in  defence  of 
bia  fftUxer  felt  doubly  armed;  and  in  the  course  of  thirty  minutes  Hemet 
was  glad  to  acknowledge  the  boy  was  his  master. 

One  Savage,  a  maa  weighing  about  eleven  stone,  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  had  behaved  unhandsomely  to  Jack  three  years  previously  to  the  period 
when  the  following  circumstances  transpired.  Langan,  although  not  more 
than  sixteen  years  old,  entertained  an  opinion  that  he  was  able  to  take  the 
field  against  Savage,  and  challenged  him  without  hesitation.  Savage,  with 
the  utmost  contempt,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  agreed  to  fight  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Dublin  canal.  A  few  Mends  on  each  side  attended  to  see  fair 
play.  The  battle  was  long,  and  well-contested;  but  night  coming  on,  as 
neither  of  the  combatants  would  agree  to  surrender,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
according  to  the  laws  of  honour,  to  fight  it  out,  and  therefore  candles*  were 
introduced.  But,  before  the  glims  required  topping,  Langan  floored  his 
opponent,  by  a  wisty-castor  upon  the  jugular,  and  Savage  was  carried  home 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  his  friends,  and  the  regret  of  Langan.  Savage  was 
washed  and  laid  out  by  his  lamenting  associates,  and  everything  comfortable 
prepared  to  "  wake"  him.  The  body  was  surrounded  by  about  forty  old  women 
and  men,  smoking  and  drinking,  and  bewailing  his  loss,  interspersed  every 
now  and  then  with  some  prime  fil-la-loos.  "  Arrah !  my  dear  Jemmy,  why 
did  yon  put  your  head  in  the  way  of  Jack  Langan's  fist?" 

In  the  midst  of  this  beautiful  solemnity,  to  the  great  surprise  and  confusion 
of  the  company  present,  Mr.  Savage  waked  himself,  but,  before  he  could 
enquire  into  the  particulars  how  he  came  into  this  strange  situation,  the 
whole  Assembly  brushed  off  with  terror,  leaving  the  corpse  to  explain  his 
position  in  the  best  manner  he  could. 

Good  as  Langan  had  proved  himself  in  the  above  contest,  Paddy  Moran 
challenged  our  hero.  The  latter  proposed  to  fight  Jack  upon  the  real 
principles  of  milling — ^for  love,  glory,  and  honour.  Blunt  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — Moran  had  nothing  in  the  funds.  ^*  Ton 
shall  be  accommodated,"  replied  Langan;  ^4t  shall  be  for  love,  glory,  and 
honour."  It  was  a  severe  battle  for  fourteen  rounds,  and  although  Moran 
was  compelled  to  submit  to  defeat,  he  proved  himself  a  brave  man,  and 
Langan's  nob  received  some  ugly  visitations  during  the  flg^t. 

Moran*s  brother  called  Langan  out  to  meet  him  in  the  field  of  battie,  the 
following  week.     Our  hero,  fresh  as  a  daisy,  and  gay  as  a  lark,  accepted  the 

•  Thii  remindfl  as  of  a  duel  which  was  fought  at  Idverpool  some  years  since  by  the  %ht 
qf  Uni|w,  between  9^  voli^nteer  oolo^el  w^  the  aide-de-camp  of  a  ro^'al  doke* 
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challengo  with  tho  utmost  alacrity  and  when  ''Time'*  was  called^  proyed 
himself  ready.  Moran's  brother  likewise  proved  a  man  of  excellent  courage, 
but  he  had  nothing  like  so  good  a  chance  as  his  relative.  After  a  few  rounds, 
Langan  became  tho  conqueror,  without  a  mark  the  worse  for  his  encounter. 
Norman,  a  pugilist  distinguished  in  Dublin,  seconded  Moran's  brother  against 
Jack;  but  his  conduct  appearing  questionable,  Langan  sent  a  challenge  to 
Norman. 

Norman  accepted  the  challenge,  but  requested  to  name  Sunday  for  the  time 
of  combat.  To  this  request  Langan  positively  refhsed ;  upon  any  other  day, 
he  said  ho  should  be  happy  to  wait  upon  his  opponent.  After  some  little 
"blowing  up''  on  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  that  the  battle  should  take  place 
on  the  following  Thursday.  Norman,  who  was  a  deep  covey,  and  wishing  to 
turn  everything  to  a  good  account  in  which  he  was  engaged,  gave  out  the 
mill  would  tako  place  on  the  Sunday.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  jaunting  cars, 
and  every  one  of  his  vehicles  was  engaged  for  the  fight.  Some  hundreds  of 
the  Fancy  were  completely  hoaxed  by  being  collected  together  within  a  short 
distance  of  Old  Langan's  cottage.  Young  Jack  did  not  make  his  appearance, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators ;  when  Norman  cut  a  great  bounce,  and, 
o£Eered  to  put  down  twenty  pounds  to  back  himself— well  knowing  Langan 
would  not  be  present ;  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  absence  of  Langan,  who, 
he  told  the  crowd,  had  made  a  promise  to  meet  him.  The  news  was  soon 
brought  to  Jack  of  the  trick  played  off  by  Norman.  He  instantly  started  off 
to  the  public-house,  where  Norman  was  swallowing  the  whiskey  like  water ; 
rejoicing  how  he  had  done  the  flats  that  day.  Langan,  with  more  courage 
than  prudence,  without  hesitation,  told  Norman  he  had  conducted  himself 
like  a  blackguard.  Norman,  surrounded  by  his  father,  brothers,  and  Mends, 
fell  upon  Langan  before  he  was  scarcely  withinside  the  door,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  whips,  sticks,  etc.,  so  punished  him  that  if  a  few  of  his  supporters  had 
not  rushed  in,  Langan  might  have  been  found  as  **  dead  as  door  naiL"  Jack 
was  picked  up  insensible,  taken  home,  and  put  to  bed. 

Thursday,  the  day  appointed  for  the  mill,  drew  on  rapidly,  when  our  hero 
sent  to  Norman,  trusting  that  he  would  not  fail  in  being  true  to  his  time. 
This  Langan  did,  against  the  advice  of  his  friends.  Jack  could  hardly  lift  his 
right  hand  to  his  head,  from  a  blow  he  had  received  among  the  mob  of 
unmanly  follows,  in  the  interest  of  Norman,  nevertheless  he  met  his  man  on 
the  North  Strand,  near  Clontarf.  Tho  car-keeper  was  seconded  by  Pat 
Halton  and  Cummings;  and  Langan  by  two  tight  boys  belonging  to  the 
*'  Island  of  Mud."  The  battle  lasted  above  an  hour,  because  Langan  could 
l^ot  punish  Norman  with  his  ri^ht^  but^  oven  |n  this  crippled  state  \ie  had  sg 
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mach  the  best  of  the  fight,  that  Nonnaii's  friends,  who  were  by  feur  the  most 
numerons,  seeing  that  he  must  lose,  roshed  in,  separated  the  combatants, 
saved  their  blunt,  and  put  an  end  to  the  mill.  Langan  was  exceedingly 
vexed  that  he  was  prevented  from  dressing  his  antagonist  as  he  deserved.  In 
a  few  days  after  this  affair,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Jack  was 
roused  from  his  bed  by  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door.  Between  sleeping  and 
waking,  with  peepers  neither  open  nor  shut»  he  came  down  in  his  shirt  to  sec 
what  was  the  matter.  On  opening  the  door,  Jack  believed  he  was  dreaming, 
for,  strange  to  relate,  he  beheld  Norman  stripped,  and  in  a  fighting  attitude. 

"By  J 8,'*  said  Norman,  "I  have  been  uneasy  all  night.     I  could  not 

sleep.  Jack,  so  I  thought  you  and  I  could  amuse  ourselves  very  agreeably ; 
besides  having  the  day  before  us."  ^*  Is  it  a  day  you  said  ?''  replied  Langan ; 
"  by  the  Saint  of  Ould  Ireland,  I'll  settle  your  impertinence  in  a  few  minutes ; 
before  I  retom  to  roost  and  finish  my  rest,  I'll  pay  you,  Misther  Norman, 
for  calling  me  up."  Langan  ran  over  to  the  stream  opposite  his  father's 
cabin,  and  washed  his  feuse.  ''Now,"  said  he,  ''I'm  ready;  take  care  of 
yourself."  The  novelty  of  this  battle  was,  that  no  umpires,  bottle-holders, 
nor  sooonds  on  either  side,  were  engaged.  In  the  short  space  of  four  rounds, 
it  was  all  over.  Norman  napt  it  in  such  first-rate  style,  that  he  laid  on  the 
ground  like  a  cal^  so  completely  satisfied,  that  he  never  requested  a  third 
batUe.  Langan  at  that  period  did  not  weigh  more  than  ten  stone  three 
pounds,^  w^hile  Norman  weighed  thirteen  stone  seven  pounds. 

It  was  impossible  for  Langan  to  remain  idle  with  such  a  reputation,  as  some 
one  or  other  was  continually  offering  himself  to  his  notice.  Slantlea,  a  hardy 
fellow,  offered  his  services  to  Jack,  which  were  accepted  without  a  single 
murmur.  But  to  ensure  success,  the  night  before  the  battle,  Langan  was 
introduced  by  a  friend  to  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Donnelly.  The  advice  of  the 
Irish  (whiskey-punch)  Champion  was  asked  as  to  the  best  mode  of  training. 
"Is  it  training  you  mano?"  replied  Sir  Dan,  with  a  smile  upon  his  comical 
mug ;  "  by  the  okey,  I  never  troubled  myself  much  about  that  training,  d'ye 
see,  which  the  fellows  in  the  Long-town  make  so  much  bother  about.  But, 
nevertheless,  I  will  give  my  opinion  as  to  what  I  think  necessary  to  be  dona 
upon  such  occasions.  First  of  all,  you  must  take  off  your  shirt,  Jack  Langan, 
then  walk  up  and  down  the  room  briskly,  and  hit  well  out  with  both  hands, 
as  if  you  intended  giving  your  opponent  a  snoozing  without  asking  for  his 
night-cap.  Jump  backwards  and  forwards  one  hundred  times  at  least ;  and 
then  to  find  out  if  the  wind  is  good,  for  being  out  of  breath  in  fighting,  my 

*  This  it  most  unlikely;  Lan^n  was,  we  should  say,  never  under  eleven  stone  sevea 
pooiidi  to  tea  pounds  fron^  tiie  time  l^e  was  a  grown  i|ian.— ijd.  f  U0If|l8TiCA« 
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bo}',  is  not  a  very  comfortable  thing  for  a  distressed  man.  Now,  Jack,"  says 
Sir  Ban,  it  being  then  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  ''you  must  go  home 
directly,  and  drink  half  a  gallon  of  the  sourest  butter-milk  you  can  get,  and 
then  go  to  bed.  At  five  o'clock,  not  a  minute  after  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  must  get  up,  and  run  three  or  four  miles,  and  at  every  mile  you 

must  swig,  not  whiskey,  by  J s,  but  a  quart  of  spring  water.    Mind,  now 

Langan,  do  as  I  tell  you."  Jack  thanked  Sir  Daniel  for  his  friendly  advice, 
and  started  off  to  procure  the  buttcr-mllk ;  but  felt  extremely  mortified  after 
knocking  up  all  the  dairymen  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
buy  more  than  three  pints.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  although  Langan 
had  scarcely  had  an  hour  or  two  of  rest,  he  jumped  out  of  bed  to  finish 
his  training.  To  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  butter-milk,  our  hero  drank  a 
greater  proportion  of  water.  The  time  appointed  for  the  fight  to  take  place 
was  six  o'clock ;  but  Jack,  in  his  eagerness  to  train,  was  nearly  half  an  hour 
behind  his  time.  His  antagonist  was  upon  leaving  the  ground,  when  Langan 
mounted  the  brow  of  a  hill,  in  sight  of  the  ring,  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
dripping  with  perspiration,  roared  out  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  ''  Don't  go  yet, 
man,  I'll  be  wid  you  in  a  ji£ty !"  The  ring  was  again  formed,  and  Langan. 
hot  as  fire,  stripped  for  action  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

Slantlea  began  well :  he  took  the  lead,  gave  Langan  several  clumsy  thumps, 
and  had  decidedly  the  best  of  the  Lish  Champion  for  the  first  four  rounds. 
He  sent  Langan  down  three  times  by  nobbing  hits;  and  the  Mends  of 
the  former  laughed  heartily  at  the  idea  of  his  paying  off  Slantlea  for  waiting 
for  him.  "  You  have  got  your  master  now.  Jack,  before  you."  *'Be  aisy," 
replied  Langan;  ^'I  have  trained  by  the  advice  of  Dan  Donnelly;  I*m 
sure  I'll  bate  any  opponent ;  only  look,  I'm  just  going  to  begin!"  and  letting 
fly  his  left  hand  in  full  force  upon  Slantlea's  head,  the  latter  fell  as  if  he  had 
been  shot.  Poor  Slantlea  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  blow ;  but 
ho  proved  himself  a  game  man  for  thirteen  rounds,  when  he  received  a 
finisher.    It  was  over  in  thirty-five  minutes. 

A  porter  of  the  name  of  Dalton,  employed  at  the  Irish  Custom-house — a 
Josh.  Hudson  in  nature,  but  so  fond  of  milling  that  hardly  a  fellow  round  the 
Custom-house  dared  look  at  bim— challenged  Langan.  ''By  the  powers  of 
Moll  Kelly,"  said  Dalton,  "  he  shall  find  he  will  have  something  more  to  do 
in  bating  me  than  he  had  with  Slantlea."  The  battle  took  place  in 
Gloucester-fields.  Dalton  pelted  away  like  a  bull-dog  for  four  rounds,  but 
Langan  put  an  end  to  his  ferocity  in  the  course  of  three  more.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  minutes  Palton  wiis  rc'adcre(|  i^  harmless  i^  9 
mousct 
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Fat  HaltoD,  at  this  period,  was  called  '*  Donnelly's  boy ;"  in  fact,  he  was  the 
avowed  pupil  of  the  late  Irish  Knight  of  the  Sod.     Langan  and  Halton  met 
at  Donnelly's  house,   and  a  match  was  made  between  them,  to  fight  at 
Ballinden-Scomey,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.    On  the  day  appointed,  a  great 
muster  of  the  Fancy  took  place;  but  the  multitude  was  compelled  to  separate 
by  the  horse-police,  and  to  cross  the  water  to  form  a  new  ring.     During  the 
interregnum,  Halton  went  into  a  public  house,  kept  by  one  Maguire,  and  took 
a  gflasff  of  liquor.     When  he  was  called  out  to  meet  Langan,  he  complained 
that  the  liquor  he  had  drunk  was  bad,  and  had  made  him  so  unwell  that  he 
was  not  able  to  fight.    Langan,  of  course,  claimed  the  money,  but  the  stake- 
holder would  not  part  with  it.    However,  by  way  of  some  compensation  to 
our  hero,  the  subscription  money,  £19,  which  had  been  collected  from  the 
spectators  for  the  privilege  of  the  inner  ring,  was  given  to  him.     This 
disappointment  produced  "lots  of  grumbling,"  until  a  new  match  was  made. 
Langan  full  of  gaiety,  fond  of  company,  and  much  caressed  by  his  friends, 
lived  freely  tOl  Ms  money  was  nearly  gone,  when  he  was  called  upon  once 
moire  to  enter  the  ring  with  Halton.    Jack  had  not  above  a  day  to  prepare 
himself,  whUe  it  was  said  that  Halton  had  been  training  upon  the  sly,  at 
Bray.     "  Devil  may  care,"  replied  Langan,  when  he  was  told  of  it ;  ''I  am 
ready,  even  without  butter-milk,  this  time."*    On  the  Curragh  of  Eildai-e 
this  battle  took  place.     It  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  the  mill  between  Langan 
and  Halton  has  been  differently  reported ;  but  we  are  credibly  informed  that 
the  following  account  is  a  correct  outline: — Coady  and  Norman  were  the 
seconds  for  Halton,  and  Grace  and  a  countryman  for  Langan.     It  was  for 
£  50  a-side.   The  first  five  rounds  were  manfully  contested  on  both  sides ;  but 
upon  Halton  being  floored  by  a  tremendous  blow  on  his  head,  he  became  very 
shy  afterwards,  and  did  not  like  to  meet  his  man ;  he  kept  retreating,  and 
getting  down  in  the  best  manner  he  could.    Upwards  of  sixty  minutes  had 
elapsed,  and  it  rained  all  the  time ;  Halton  went  down  from  a  flooring  hit, 
and  could  not  come  to  the  scratch  when  time  was  called.     This  created  a 
disturbance,  the  ring  was  in  disorder,  and  when  Halton  came  to,  he  said  he 
was  not  licked.    The  backers  of  Langan  insisted  upon  the  money  being  given 
up ;  but  Donnelly,  whose  word  was  law  at  that  time,  asserted  that  his  boy 
had  not  lost  the  battle,  and  no  individual  being  found  on  the  ground  to 
contradict  or  dispute  the  assertion  of  that  mighty  chief,  the  parties  separated 
very  much  dissatisfied  at  the  non-decision  of  the  contest ! 
A  ahoii  time  afterwards,  Langan  met  with  Donnelly  at  the  Cockpit,  and 

*  This  fori  of  balderdarii  abonncU  in  Pierce  Egan's  (or  rather,  vre  snspect,  Tom  Reynolds') 
Sketches  of  Irish  Boxers  in  **  Boxiana."  We  let  it  stand  here  as  something  to  provoke  » 
smile.-^Kd.  PuaiLisncA. 
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remonstrated  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  in  heing  the  cause 
of  withholding  the  stakes  from  our  hero.  Some  high  words  passed  between 
them,  when  Langan,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  thus  addressed  the 
chief  of  Ireland — "I  know,  Dan; — no,  I  do  not  know,  Dan,  neither — ^bnt  I 
think,  you  «x)nld  bate  me ;  yet  I  will  hold  you  a  wager,  that  you  do  not  lick 
me  in  half  an  hour,  and  I  will  have  a  tum-np  with  you  directly  in  the  Cock- 
pit." Donnelly  did  not  appear  inclined  for  a  mill;  and,  after  considerable 
chaffing  about  the  merits  of  the  battle,  Langan  receiyed  the  money. 

Our  hero  was  now  an  object  of  envy  in  Dublin.  Carney,  a  boat-builder,  a 
fine  strapping  fellow,  and  a  milling  cove  into  the  bargain,  challenged  Jack 
Langan  for  £50  a-side.  It  was  accepted  without  delay,  and  at  a  place 
called  Saggert,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  they  met  to  decide  which  was  the 
best  man.  Donnelly  was  present.  Langan  had  for  his  seconds  Plunkct  and 
Malone.  While  they  were  beating  out  the  ring,  Langan  employed  himself 
by  using  a  pickaxe,  digging  out  the  scratch.  Carney  asked  Malone,  *'  What 
Jack  was  doing?"  "Doing,  man,"  replied  Malone;  "don't  you  know? 
Why  Langan  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  fellows  alive ;  he  not  only  manes 
to  bate  you,  but  afterwards  to  bury  you :  he  digs  graves  for  all  the  men  that 
he  fights  with!"  Carney  turned  pale  at  the  recital;  his  knees  trembled, 
and  he  seemed  frightened  almost  out  of  his  wits.  His  second,  however, 
cheered  him  up  a  little,  by  telling  Carney  not  to  mind  such  trash.*  Carney 
mustered  up  courage,  and  commenced  the  battle  well,  and  with  a  terrifying 
blow  made  Langan  kiss  his  mother  earth.  A  louder  fil-la-loo  from  Carney's 
party  was  never  heard  at  any  fight,  and  he  tried  to  repeat  the  dose  in  the 
second  round,  but  Langan  was  too  clever — ho  made  a  tie  of  it  with  hh  oppo- 
nent, and  Carney  found  himself  at  full  length  upon  the  turfl  In  the  third 
round  Langan  put  in  such  a  tcazer,  in  the  middle  of  his  adversary's  nob,  that 
his  eyes  rolled  about  with  astonishment,  and  he  put  up  his  hand  to  feci  if 
his  head  had  not  taken  flight  from  his  shoulders,  as  he  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground.  This  blow  put  an  end  to  the  fight ;  and  Cummins,  a  potato  factor, 
and  second  to  Carney,  fell  foul  of  Plunket,  as  a  signal  for  a  riot.  The  ring 
was  broken,  and  Langan  cruelly  treated.  Twenty  thousand  persons  were 
present.  By  this  stratagem  Langan  did  not  get  a  feurthing  for  the  battle, 
which  ended  in  a  most  terrible  uproar. 

Langan  challenged  Cunmiins  for  his  foul  conduct|  although  the  potato 
merchant  weighed  fifteen  stone.  The  latter,  in  answer,  said  he  would  not 
disgrace  himself  by  fighting  in  a  public  ring.     In  the  course  of  a  month 

*  The  reader  should  aUo  take  the  «dvJoe  of  Camejr'e  eecondi  9*id  "not  mind  anch  trash.'* 
•-Ed,  PuoiwsncA. 
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Langan  ^eat  to  Palmenton  Fair,  to  buy  a  norso  for  his  father,  when  lie 
acddentally  met  with  Cummins,  who  had  seyeral  fellows  with  him.  The 
potato  £BMStoi  oheerved  to  Langan,  "  You  had  the  impudence  some  time  ago 
to  chaOenge  me  (then  giving  Langan  a  blow) ;  there,  take  that  for  your 
prate,"  "Well/'  replied  Jack,  ''  I  did;  and  only  come  out  and  let  us  have 
fair  play,  and  I  will  give  you  what  you  deserve  in  a  few  minutes."  Langan 
and  Cummins  immediately  repaired  to  the  outside  of  the  fedr,  and,  although 
Langan  was  alone,  in  the  course  of  ten  rounds  he  punished  Paddy  Cummins 
80  severely  that  he  could  not  forget  for  six  months  he  had  been  well  thrashed 
at  Palmerston  Fair.  Wo  now  come  to  the  first  authenticated  combat  of 
Jack  Langan. 

Owen  M'Gowran,  a  native  of  the  fighting  locality  of  Donnybrook,  and  a 
boxer  of  considerable  note,  was  matched  against  Langan,  for  100  guineas 
a-side.  The  contest  camo  off  on  Wednesday,  May  29,  1819|  on  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare. 

The  crowd  assembled  was  immense :  vehicles  of  every  kind  were  put  in 
requisition,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  Curragh  exhibited  as  motley  a  con- 
course as  could  be  imagined.  The  country  boys  from  the  adjacent  counties, 
Wicklow  and  Eildarey  who  love  a  bit  of  sport  of  this  kind  as  well  as  the 
best  of  the  fancy,  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  all  repaired  to  take  their 
places  at  that  natural  and  beautiful  amphitheatre,  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Belcher's  Yalley."*  In  the  centre  fiat,  surrounded  entirely  by  rising  hills, 
a  twenty-four  feet  ring  was  erected,  well  corded  in — the  amateurs  paying  5s, 
for  front  seats — ^while  the  uplands  were  covered  with  spectators.  About 
twenty-five  minutes  before  one  o'clock  Langan  entered  the  ring,  attended  by 
his  second,  Halton,  with  Vorman  as  his  bottle-holder;  immediately  after, 
Owen  M'Gowran,  attended  by  Kearney  as  his  second,  with  his  bottle-holder, 
advanced  to  the  scene  of  action.  The  combatants  stripped,  both  apparently 
in  good  condition;  they  shook  hands  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  at 
eighteen  minutes  before  one  o'clock  the  fight  commenced,  at  minute  time. 
Betting  five  to  four  on  Langap,  the  favourite. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— -The  fint  ronnd  oommenoed  2.— Each  adnmoed  oaationily  to  meet  hie 

with  oavtioiu  sparring,  each  man  waiting  for  adversaiy,  wazilr  sparring ;  at  last  Lan^ 

his  adfersazy ;  both  made  play  right  and  made  a  feint,  whion  gave  him  an  opemn^, 

left,  then  dosed,  and,  after  some  huflging,  and  he  hit  K'Gowran  a  chopper  over  his 


both  fell,  M*Gowran  under.    (Betting  rising      right  eye,  which  drew  first  blood.     This 
in  tKffmx  o£  Langan.)  blow  had  a  great  effeot  throoghoat  the  fight. 

*  The  place  where  Tom  Belcher  defeated  Dogherty,  and  which  has  ever  sinoe  been  celled 
after  the  former  celebrated  pagilist    See  BsLCHEa  (Tom),  toI.  i.,  p.  100. 
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They  cloeed  and  fell  together.  (Four  to  one 
on  Lancan.) 

8. — ^iLe  oonibatants  came  ap  with  much 
caution,  and  sparred  d  la  distance.  Some 
smart  hittine  took  place,  but  not  severe ;  the 
hits  were  followed  up  until  they  closed  and 
fell,  Laugan  under. 

4. — ^Much  sparring,  counter-hits,  but  no 
great  punishment.  M'Gowron  staggered 
and  fell. 

5.— Similar  fighting.  M*Gowran  grassed, 
but  not  by  a  clean  knock-down. 

6. — ^Like  the  two  former  at  the  beginnirg. 
Both  closed  and  fell,  Langan  under.  (Bets 
still  the  same.) 

7. — ^This  might  be  said  to  hare  commenced 
the  fight  in  earnest;  both  came  up  deter- 
mined, and  desperate  hard  hitting  took 
place.  Each  stood  well  up,  and  received  and 
paid  in  prime  style — ^no  flinching.  After 
very  severe  hitting,  they  closed  and  both  fell 
together. 

8. — lioth  went  in,  showing  much  pluck, 
stood  fairly  up,  and  fought  hard.  Langan 
grassed  his  man  again,  although  he  seemed 
to  have  got  much  the  worst  dT  the  hitting. 
(Bets  even.) 

9. — Both  determined  milled  &way  rapidly, 
and  there  was  good  in-fighting.  They  closed 
with  equal  advantage,  and  both  went  down 
together. 

10. — Tlie  combatants  seemed  cautious 
from  the  effects  of  the  last  round,  and  made 
much  pla^,  hitting  wide.  At  lost  they  closed 
more  lovingly,  when  Langan  was  hit  down, 
but  not  cleverly.  (Cries  of  "  Owen  for  ever ! " 
from  tlie  surrounding  heights.) 

11. — ^Very  severe  fighting,  at  tlie  dose  of 
which  M*Gowran  was  hit  down. 

12. — ^A  desperate  rally  commenced,  and  any 
science  that  eitlier  had  heretofore  shown 
was  here  out  of  the  question:  they  stood 
close  in,  and  hit  as  hard  ajs  they  could ;  at 


last  they  clenched.  Both  fell,  M*Gowran 
under. 

18. — ^Both  came  up  to  the  scratch  more 
cautiously,  making  plav,  the  effects  of  the 
lost  round  being  visible  on  both.  Some 
counter-hitting,  but  w^.  The  men  ported, 
but  neither  do^vn. 

14. — Owen  placed  a  tremendous  blow  on 
Langan's  left  side.  The  latter  grunted ;  and, 
in  a  close,  both  fell,  Langan  under.  (Loud 
cheering.  Betting  changed  in  favour  of 
M'Gowran.) 

15. — Some  severe  fighting,  which  ended  in 
M'Go%vran*8  falling.    (Betting  again  even.) 

16. — ^Good  play  on  both  siaes :  closed  and 
parted ;  set-to  again ;  much  fighting,  chiefly 
Dody  blows.    Langan  hit  over  the  ropes. 

17. — Langan  stood  to  his  man  with  spirit, 
and  planted  a  severe  facer,  which  uncorked 
the  claret  from  M'Gowran*s  nose.  Both 
down,  M'Gowran  under. 

18. — Both  very  queer  in  the  bellows ; 
closed  and  parted;  came  up  again — a  des- 
perate rally;  parted  again ;  time  counted. 

19. — Both  came  up  refreshed,  and  made 
play ;  desperate  fighting.  Jjangan  hit  over 
the  ropes,  and  grassed  the  third  time. 
("  Huaza  for  Paddy  M»Gowran.") 

From  the  twentieth  to  twenty-sixth  round 
similar  fighting.  Both  apneared  much  ex- 
hausted, and  little  science  displayed. 

27.— *Much  hard  hitting.  Langan  hit  over 
his  adversary's  right  eye,  as  in  the  second 
round ;  M*G<)wran's  claret  puzzling  him,  he 
fell  much  exhausted. 

The  combatants  fought  to  the  thirty-fifth 
round,  during  which  time  M*Gowran  was 
much  planished.  He  came  in  time  to  the 
thirty-sixth  round,  but  finding  that  he  hod 
so  thorough -bred  a  customer  to  deal  with, 
gave  up  in  a  manly  style.  The  fight  lasted 
an  hour  and  forty -seven  minutes. 


Langan,  by  his  conquest  over  M'Gowran,  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
in  Dublin,  as  a  pugilist.  Ho  threw  down  the  gloYe  to  all  Ireland,  but  no 
boxer  thought  it  would  fit  him.  The  gauntlet,  therefore,  remained  untouched, 
and  Langan  was  hailed  as  Clhampion  by  the  warm-hearted  boys  of  the  sod. 
His  friends,  however,  wished  him  to  have  a  shy  in  the  London  Ring ;  but, 
while  he  was  undecided  as  to  his  future  steps,  a  larger  field  presented  itself 
for  the  exertions  of  our  hero. 

Colonel  Mead  was  raising  a  regiment  in  Dublin,  to  join  the  Independents 
in  South  America,  during  which  time  the  Colonel  became  acquainted  with 
Langan,  and  he  roused  in  his  breast  so  strong  a  sympathy  for  the  American 
sons  of  liberty,  that  Langan  resolved  to  give  his  bunch  of  fives  n  holiday  for 
a  short  period,  and  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  Independents  with  his  sword. 
Jack  sailed  from  Liverpool,  with  that  ill-fated  expedition,  in  the  Charlotte 
Qambicr  brig,  in  company  with  another  vessel,  named  La  Force.    Langani 
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being  a  anart,  lively  fellow,  was  made  a  seijeant,  as  an  earnest  of  his  patron's 
future  intentions.  During  the  voyage,  the  privations  which  the  crew  endured 
were  extremely  severe ;  but  by  the  really  patriotically  inclined  adventurer 
they  were  borne  without  a  murmur,  while  those  individuals  who  embarked  to 
obtain  wealth  by  their  speculation-*  the  thoughts  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines,  those  precious  metals,  which  their  minds  had  flattered  them  might  be 
had  for  carrying  away — pursued  their  voyage  without  grumbling,  in  hopes 
that  they  would  be  paid  for  their  troubles  at  last  Indeed,  so  strongly  did 
the  accumulation  of  riches  operate  upon  some  of  their  feelings,  that  several 
of  the  crew  employed  themselves  in  making  canvass  bags,  out  of  old  sail- 
cloth, to  hold  the  dollars  and  doubloons. 

The  nrst  place  this  expedition  touched  at  was  St.  Michaers.  Colonel 
Mead,  in  a  conversation  with  the  ^British  Consul,  mentioned  Langan  as 
a  pugilist;  when  the  latter  gentleman  expressed  a  wish  to  witness  an 
exhibition  of  sparring.  Langan  immediately  complied  with  the  request  of 
the  firitish  Consul,  and  on  board  of  the  Charlotte  Gambier  some  scts-to 
occurred.  The  superiority  of  Langan  was  so  great,  in  point  of  scientilic 
movements,  over  the  hardy  and  brave  sailors,  that  he  disposed  of  Ave  or  six 
in  the  style  of  an  auctioneer  knocking  down  a  lot  of  sundries.  From  the 
Azores  they  sailed  to  Tobago.  In  this  idand  Langan's  brother  died,  who 
onco  belonged  to  Admiral  Nelson's  ship,  the  Victory.  The  brother  of  Langan 
was  on  board  when  the  gallant  Admiral  died  at  Aboukir  Bay.* 

The  expedition  then  made  for  the  island  of  8t.  Marguerite,  which  was 
made  the  depot,  but  more  correctly  speaking,  the  grave  of  the  European 
troops.  Landed  at  St.  Ifarguerite,  the  anticipation  of  wealth  and  glory 
vanished,  and  the  truth  presented  itself.  Owing  to  the  state  of  starvation, 
the  badness  of  the  food,  and  the  unwholcsomeness  of  the  climate,  the  men, 
one  after  the  other,  sunk  into  the  grave.  Langan,  with  a  constitution 
unbroken,  defied  all  the  horrors  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  never 
enjoyed  a  better  state  of  health.  He  was  always  foremost  in  giving  assist- 
ance to  his  sick  comrades,  and  never  complained  of  being  unwell  for  a  single 
day.  To  describe  the  sufferings  of  this  wretched,  ill-fated  band,  is  impos- 
sible; the  officers  did  not  experience  any  kinder  treatment  than  the  men. 
It  was  nothing  uncommon  to  meet  with  superior  officers,  with  scarcely  any 
covering  upon  their  backs,  ragged  as  beggars,  an  old  blanket  thrown  across 
their  emaciated  frames,  with  holes  made  to  admit  their  head  and  arms. 

*  Our  friend  tho  historiao  of  "  Boxiana,"  here  makes  a  sad  mess  of  it.  The  Victory  was 
not  at  Abonkir  Baj  at  all ;  Nclion*B  ship  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  (Aboukir)  was  the  Vanffuard. 
Eyerv  schoolboy  Icnows  the  hero  died  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  about  siity  miles  west  of  Cadiz, 
Octoter  ai  l^W,  after  jm  "  crowning  victory '*  off  Cape  Trafalgar.— Ed.  Fuoilistica. 
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The  proverb  says  that  "  hunger  will  force  its  way  through  stou^  walls.'' 
Langan,  who  had  been  without  food  for  a  considerable  time,  in  company  with 
Captain  Collins  and  Major  Brian,  were  compelled  to  compromise  their  feel- 
ings, and  went  seven  miles  up  the  country  one  night  to  pay  their  respects  to 
an  inviting  pig.  The  residence  of  this  four-footed  beauty  had  been  marked 
down  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  spot  was  soon  recognised  in  the  dark. 
Our  liero,  who  did  not  want  for  science  in  flooring  an  opponent,  was  quite  at 
a  loss  to  quiet  a  pig :  coaxing  proved  fruitless,  and  the  pig  made  so  mucH 
noise  that  its  owner  was  instantly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  inmate,  and  a 
party  sallied  out  well  armed  to  shoot  the  abductors.  Langan,  at  this  luncturc, 
had  got  hold  of  the  pig's  leg  by  way  of  a  parley ;  but  his  companions  catcb- 
ing  a  glimpse  of  the  farmers,  who  were  approaching  in  battle  array,  and 
being  unarmed,  made  their  escape.  Running  away  from  the  scene  of  action 
was  so  contrary  to  the  feelings  of  our  hero,  that  he  hesitated  for  a  moment 
whether  he  should  show  flght  or  bolt;  but  ten  to  one  being  rather  too  much 
odds  for  Jack,  he  plunged  into  the  nearest  thicket  and  laid  himself  down. 
In  this  situation  he  waited  their  approach,  and  heard  his  pursuers  thrust 
their  rifles,  with  a  sword  affixed  to  the  end,  into  every  bush  and  thicket 
which  they  supposed  able  to  conceal  a  man.  When  Langan's  pursuers 
approached  the  place  where  he  had  hid  himself,  they  thrust  the  rifle,  with 
the  sword,  into  the  thicket  several  times  without  doing  him  the  slightest 
injury ;  but  the  last  push  wounded  Langan  in  the  leg.  His  game  was  put 
to  the  test.  To  cry  out  would  have  cost  him  his  life ;  silence,  therefore,  was 
his  only  security.  The  armed  band  now  retired,  concluding  the  borrowers  of 
the  pigs  had  made  good  their  retreat.  When  the  coast  was  clear,  Langan 
hobbled  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  joined  his  companions  in  safety. 

It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  that  soon  after  Langan's  arrival  at 
St.  Marguerite,  Colonel  Mead  mentioned  his  prowess  in  the  milling  line  to 
Admiral  Bryan,  who  had  9,  penchant  for  fistic  exercises.  The  admiral's  boat- 
swain, Jack  Power,  bore  a  high  character  for  his  thumping  qualities,  and  was 
anxious  to  have  a  trial  of  skill  with  our  hero.  The  boatswain  waited  upon 
Langan  with  proposals  for  a  match ;  he  was  received  by  the  latter  with 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  the  match  made  without  delay.  Three  days  only 
were  allowed  for  training;  at  the  expiration  of  which  a  proper  place  was 
selected  for  the  mill,  and  a  tolerably  good  ring  made,  although  not  so  tight 
and  compact  as  the  Commissary-general  of  England,  Bill  Gibbons,  might  have 
produced.  At  the  coolest  period  of  the  day,  the  combatants,  attended  by 
their  respective  friends,  appeared;  the  ''legion"  of  course  attended  to  have 
a  peep  at  the  triumph  of  their  countryman.    For  the  first  five  rounds  the 
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boatswun  took  the  load  :  lus  oonstitution  was  excellent,  uod  his  shipBiates 
tucked  bim  to  win.  Jack  was  floored  seycral  timesy  and  napt  lots  of  punish- 
menty  but  bis  pluck  never  deserted  him ;  his  superior  science  enabled  him  to 
j^  oat  of  trouble,  and  his  goodness  upon  his  legs  ultimately  decided  the 
battle  m  bis  fayonr.  The  natiyes  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the  manly 
exhibition ;  and  it  ia  to  be  sincerely  wbhed  that  they  had  also  profited  by 
such  a  display  of  true  courage  over  the  stiletto  and  knife,  those  treacherous 
weapons  b^g  generally  used  among  tho  natives,  the  legitimate  use  of  the 
bancb  of  fives  being  unknown  to  them.  This  conquest  tended  to  increase 
Langiin's  popularity,  and  also  to  establish  his  character  as  an  out-and-outer 
among  the  isLanders. 

At  this  period  Langan's  rank  was  Quarter-master  Sergeant;  promotion 
had  been  promised  to  him  on  the  first  opportunity,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  funds,  and  the  neglect  which  had  occurred  in 
the  hospital  department,  Jack  resolved  to  quit  the  service.  Langan,  there- 
fore, left  St.  Marguerite,  and  worked  his  passage  to  Trinidad,  in  company 
with  several  officers  and  men,  whose  military  ardour  was  damped  by  the 
want  of  funds  and  clothing,  and  the  dreary  prospects  of  the  expedition. 

At  Trinidad  Jack  found  employment  in  a  coaster,  the  property  of  a  Mr. 
Jewel,  a  merchant  in  the  island.  Some  months  were  passed  by  Langan  in 
this  new  mode  of  life,  when  he  came  alongside  of  a  Eristol  man  of  the  name 
of  Newton,  who  had  milled  several  of  Jack's  shipmates.  Meantime  another 
boxer  arrived  at  Trinidad,  with  whom  Jack  was  compelled  to  enter  the  lists 
without  delay;  but  Jack  polished  off  <'Mr.  Newcome"  in  such  quick  and 
decbdve  style  that  the  backers  of  Newton  became  alarmed ;  they  possessed 
infiaence  enough,  however,  to  induce  the  governor  to  draw  his  bets  upon  the 
intended  match,  and  in  all  probability,  by  so  doing,  not  only  saved  the  honour 
of  Newton,  but  also  their  pockets.  Soon  after  the  above  circumstance  Jack 
sailed  for  Cork,  on  board  of  the  Ouadaloupe,  of  Greenock :  after  a  most 
favourable  voyage  he  arrived  at  Cork  in  safety.  It  is  impossible  to  depict 
hia  feelings  on  his  once  more  beholding  his  beloved  country;  the  ideas 
and  anticipated  delight  of  ^*  sweet  home !''  formed  altogether  a  most  agree- 
able contrast  with  the  difficulties  and  privations  he  had  experienced  in  less 
hospitable  climes. 

I«angan's  stay  in  Cork  was  very  short,  and  Dublin  soon  became  the  object 
€f  his  attention ;  at  the  latter  filmed  dty,  he  began  the  world  again  in  the 
isharacter  of  a  publican ;  an  employment  for  which  it  should  seem  that  nature 
had  peanliarly  adiipted  him.  He  was  a  lively  fellow  over  his  glass,  possessing 
a  fand  of  wit  and  humour  well  calculated  to  amuse;  not  forgetting,  at 
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the  Mina  time,  that  Jack  was  seconded  by  a  fair  stock  of  muscle  and  hono, 
to  keep  np  good  discipline  amongst  disorderly  or  rum  customers.  Thus 
we  perceive  our  hero  changing  ^m  one  tutelary  divinity  to  another, 
discarding  Mars  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Sacchus !  The  jolly  god  was 
delighted  at  receiving  the  devoirs  of  such  a  votary,  showering  upon  him  his 
benign  influence,  and,  for  two  years,  Langan  carried  on  a  roaring  trade,  in 
King  Street,  at  the  sign  of  the  Irish  Arms,  which  bears  the  following 
motto: — 

"  Qpiet  wben  itroked ; 
Fierce  when  proyoked ! " 

The  attentions  of  our  hero  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  Mars  and  Bacchus ; 
in  fact,  so  exclusively,  that  Venus  and  Cupid  were  determined  to  resent  the 
insult  and  contempt  offered  to  their  power,  through  the  person  of  Miss  Katty 
Flynn.  Miss  Eatty  was  of  true  Hibernian  genealogy;  her  Either  was  a 
dairyman,  and  the  fair  daddies  of  Katty,  it  is  said,  were  often  employed  in 
churning  of  butter. 

"  Most  people  fall  in  lore  lome  time  or  other, 
*Ti8  iuele«,  when  the  flame  breaks  ont,  trying  it  to  smother ;" 

and  so  it  appeared  with  poor  Katty.  Amongst  her  numerous  elegant 
customers  was  the  funny,  joking,  gay  Jack  Langan.  Katty  endeavoured  to 
smother  the  unruly  flame,  but  all-powerful  love  prevailed,  and  upon  every 
succeeding  visit  at  Jack's  crib  it  increased  like  an  oil-fed  blaze.  The  cream 
of  her  dairy  was  continually  offered  as  a  present  to  our  hero  to  embellish 
his  tea  tackle;  in  addition  to  which,  lots  of  new-laid  eggs,  lumps  of 
butter,  and  oceans  of  milk ;  a  dietary,  according  to  Lord  Byron,  of  the  most 
dangerous  excitement  to  amatory  ideas.  Jack's  counsel  urged  in  his  defence, 
that  instead  of  being  the  seducer,  he  was  the  seduced:  and  it  would  be 
a  perversion  of  justice  if  he  was  not  placed  as  the  payee,  instead  of  the  payer, 
for  endeavouring  to  impart  comfort  and  consolation  to  the  love-stricken 
damsel.  But  despite  the  sophistry  of  his  learned  counsel,  the  jury  were 
ungallant  enough  to  award  damages  against  him  of  One  Hundred  Pounds. 
This  circumstance,  combined  with  the  treachery  of  a  friend,  compelled  Jack 
once  more  to  quit  Ireland,  and  try  his  luck  in  England.  A  few  fleeting 
hours  enabled  our  hero  to  lose  sight  of  the  Figeon-house,  and  the  charms  of 
Miss  Katty  Plynn,  and  he  landed  in  a  whole  skin  at  Liverpool,  whcro  he 
was  not  long  before  he  found  himself  seated  snugly  in  Bob  Gregson* 
hostelrie. 

Under  this  friendly  roof  he  rested  himself  for  a  few  days.    Jack  then 
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ataited  for  Manchester,  in  which  place  Pat  Crawley  had  the  honour  of  enter- 
taining the  aspiring  Irish  hero,  at  the  Three  Tuns  Tavern.  At  Oldham 
Jack  followed  the  occupation  of  a  sawyer,  and  Tom  Beynolds,  like  the 
celehrated  Peter  Pindar,  who  discovered  Opie  in  a  saw-pit,  found  Langan  in 
a  similar  situation.  '^Come  up.  Jack,"  says  Tom,  "and  I'll  soon  make  a  top- 
sawyer  of  you."  Langan  obeyed  the  summons ;  and  after  comparing  notes 
together,  and  having  a  small  wet,  Reynolds  and  Langan  became  inseparable 
friends,  setting-to  together,  both  in  private  and  public,  for  their  mutual 
advantage.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  few  months,  when  Matthew 
Tipond,  alias  Weeping,  a  Manchester  man,  well  known  as  a  good  bit  of  stuff, 
entered  the  lists  with  the  Irish  Champion,  on  Wednesday,  April  80,  1823. 
The  celebrity  of  the  pugilists  drew  together  five  thousand  persons.  The 
battle  was  fought  between  Buxton  and  Bakewell,  in  a  field  called  Lydia's 
laland,  and  certainly  a  better  place  could  not  be  wished  for — it  was  a  perfect 
amphitheatre,  and  every  person  was  near  enough  to  the  ring  to  have  a 
distinct  view  of  the  men,  when  seated  on  the  ridges  of  the  surrounding 
eminences.  The  ring,  which  was  a  roped  one  of  twenty-four  feet  square, 
being  formed,  Yipond  first  entered  it,  and  threw  up  his  golgotha;  a  few 
minutes  after  Langan  made  his  enirie,  and  hoisted  his  also  in  the  air.  The 
Manchester  man  was  seconded  by  two  amateurs,  the  Irishman  by  Eeynolds 
and  Halton.  Ned  Turner  and  Bob  Purcell  also  attended.  About  two  o'clock 
the  men  peeled,  shook  each  other  by  the  fives,  and  the  mill  commenced. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— The  men  came  to  the  scratch  Vipond,  who  was  etaggering  from  the  effects 

with  good  humour  painted  on  their  mugs,  of  the   blow  in   the   hut  round.     Paddy 

and  after  gathering  on  and  breaking  ground  brought  him  to  hie  recollection  by  a  blow  at 

tnr  a  few  seconds,  "^pond  made  play,  but  the  victualling  office,  and  following  it  up 

was  stopped  and  hit  in  a  tAyle  by  no  means  with  another  for  the   box   of  knowledge, 

expected.    Vipond  got  in  at  last,  closed,  and  Matthew  went  down  before  he  received,  and 

gave  the  Hibernian   his   first  welcome  to  Langan  fell  also  from  over-reaching  himself. 

English  ground  by  a  sortof  oross-buttook.  4.— Vipond  came  to  the  scratch  with  far 

2. — Vipond  came  up,  bleeding  from  the  different  spirits  to  those  he  started  with :  he 

left    ogle,    not    quite    so    ooimdent,    but  was  nervous  in  the  extreme,  and  a  person 

nothing  loth,  and  wishing  to  pay  with  in-  might  easily  guess  that  if  he  had  known  as 

terest  tiie  &vonr  received ;  but,  alas !  he  was  much  before  as  he  did  then  he  would  have 

not  the  first  man  disappointed  in  good  in-  left    Mr.    Irishman    for    somebody    else, 

tentions,  for  he  was  met  in  so  tremendous  a  Vipond's  ivory   box  was  visited   bv  Pat*s 

manner  by  Pat's  right  hand  on  the  temple,  left  mawley ;  by  a  ditto  from  the  nght,  on 

that  he  was  sent  to  the  ground  as  if  kicked  the  old  sore  on  the  temple,  he  went  down, 

by  a  horse.    (Ten  to  one  on  Pat)  and   the  amateurs  thought  he  would  not 

3. — ^The  Patlanders  in  the  last  and  in  this  come  again.  Langan  during  this  round,  and, 

nmnd  seemed  frantic  with  joy ;  hats  went  in  fkot,  all  the  others,  was  laugliing. 

np  in  the  air,  and  all  roanng  out  for  the  5.— It    was    astonishing    how    willingly 

darlinsr  ^^'      ^^  Pnrcell  called   out  to  Vipond  came  to  the  scratch ;  but  though  he 


Berwudt,  '*  Blow  mr  dickey,  Tom,  if  you  nuule  some  excellent  hits,  none  of  them  told, 

dan*i  koeo  the  Harpny  back  he  will  kill  his  they  were  so  well  stopped.    Unfortunately 
man,  aaa 
$ffeet  on 


Bian  and  yoa  HI  get  lagged."    This  had  no      for  Matthew  there  was  a  kind  of  nmgnetio 
effe^  on   Tom^  tO'  ^^  ^^^  Langan  in  to      attraction  between  Paddy's  left  hand  and 
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the  Lancashire  man's  frontispiece,  which 
kept  the  claret  oontinaallv  streaming,  and 
before  the  round  was  half  over,  Matthew 
seemed  as  if  sprinkled  by  a  mop.  This  was 
the  busiest  and  the  longest  round  in  the 
fight ;  it  ended  b j  their  getting  entangled  at 
the  ropes,  and  both  were  down  in  a  smuggle 
for  tiie  throw. 

6. — ^Vipond  toed  his  mark,  but  in  such  a 
manner  tbat  any  odds  might  be  had  against 
him.  The  only  surprise  was  that  he  came 
at  all,  for  he  had  had  enough  to  satisfy  an 
out-and-outer,  without  the  slightest  chance 
of  winning.  Langan,  in  commencing  this 
round,  noDoed  him  two  or  three  times,  and 
then  let  go  a  good  one  at  the  mark,  but  as 
tiie  hit  was  going  in,  Tipond  struck  Langan's 
wrist  downwards,  which  caused  the  blow  to 
fall  below  the  waiitband.  This  the  seconds 
thought  to  take  some  advantage  of,  by  say- 
ing Uie  blow  was  below  the  line  prescribed 
by  tiie  laws  of  fighting,  and  a  complete 
standstill  took  place,  until  the  umpires  de- 
clared they  saw  nothing  unfair,  and  desired 
the  fight  to  i>roceed. 

7. — ^The  time-keepers  called  time,  but 
Tipond  seemed  to  hang  fire.  The  moment 
he  got  on  his  legs,  Reynolds  sent  Langan  to 
him,  and  Matthew  went  to  grass. 

8.— Matthew,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not 
like  the  suit;  and  we  must  say  he  had  no 
reason.  When  his  second  lifted  him  up  to 
take  him  to  the  scratch,  he  declared  he  nad 
been  struck  foul  in  the  sixth  round,  and  dis- 
regarding the  direction  of  the  umpires,  de- 
clmed  fighting  any  more.  Time  was  called, 
but  Matthew  ilipped  under  the  ropes  and 
left  the  ring.  Victory  was  then  proclaimed 
for  Langan  in  a  shout  that  rent  the  skies. 

Rem ABKS. — ^This  fight  excited  more  in- 
terest in  Lancashire  and  the  surrounding 
counties,  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  has 


happened  in  the  recollection  of  the  oldest 
man.  It  was  a  kind  of  duel  between  England 
and  Ireland--^e  English  free  in  bactdng 
Vipond,  the  Irish  almost  offended  if  any 
doubt  was  expressed  against  Paddy.  Langan 
stood  five  feet  ten  inches;  Matthew,  five  feet 
eleven  inches  and  three-quarters,  about  ten 
pounds  the  heavier,  and  a  most  powerful 
man.  It  was,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  a  lively 
fight;  but  Vipond  certainly  had  no  chance 
of  winning.  The  Irishman  was  (a  wonder 
for  that  nation)  cool  and  deliberate.  Inde- 
pendent of  that,  he  was  quick  on  his  legs, 
hit  hard,  and  used  both  hands.  As  a  proof 
of  the  inequalitjr  of  the  men,  Pat  had  not 
the  slight^  visible  mark  of  injury  about 
him  when  the  contest  ended.  At  the  time 
the  row  ensued,  and  Vipond  had  left  the 
ring,  a  man  called  Bough  Bobin,  about 
fifteen  stone,  entered  the  ropes,  and  chal- 
lenged Pat  for  any  money,  fjangan  offered 
to  fight  that  instant  for  £6,  or  anything 
else;  but  simple  as  Bobin  looked,  he  bad 
good  sense  enough  to  take  a  second  thought, 
and  said  he  would  train  first.  At  the  con- 
clusion, Langan  was  exultin|;^ly  carried  by 
the  boys  of  Shillelah  on  their  shoulders  to 
his  carriage,  and  left  the  ground.  The  fol- 
lowing oertifioate  of  the  umpires  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  satisf^^  all  parties  as  to 
any  doubt  which  thev  might  nave  at  the 
time  respecting  the  alleged  foul  blow  :— 

"  OEBTIPIOATB. 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  Messrs.  Swiney 
and  Cope,  being  appointed  umpires  in  the 
fight  between  tkngin  and  Vipond,  declare 
that  the  fight  was  tairly  won  by  Langan. 
"W.  SWINEY, 
"ENOS  CX)PB. 
"  Buxton,  April  mh,  1823.** 


Langan,  after  his  conquest  over  Vipond,  left  Lancaahire  for  the  Emerald 
Isle,  to  exonerate  his  bail ;  honesty  being  at  all  times  his  polar  star.  He  had 
scarcely  landed  in  Dnblin,  when  he  was  compelled  to  spend  his  time  in  the 
Marshalsea,  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  raise  the  sum  of  money 
necessary  to  repair  Miss  Katty's  damages.  Langan  ultimately  got  out  of 
his  loye  adventure  by  the  adverse  party  not  opposing  his  discharge  at  the 
Insolvent  Court;  nevertheless,  this  bit  of  a  love  a£Eair  made  great  havoc  in 
his  cash  account  Shortly  after  our  hero's  liberation  from  durance  vile,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Tom  Beynolds,  informing  Jack  that  Bough  Bobin 
could  be  backed  against  him  in  Manchester.  He  lost  no  time  in  obeying  the 
summons;  but  to  his  great  regret,  he  found  out  it  was  "no  go" — ^the  Rough 
One  did  not  appear  at  the  scratch.  Langan  issued  a  challenge  to  all  the 
Lancashire  boys,  but  without  the  desired  effect,  and  the  Irish  Champion 
could  not  pick  up  a  customer.     A  sporting  friend  recommended  Langan 
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to  yidt  Bed  Painter,  at  Norwich,  and  under  his  aaspices  to  enter  the  P.  R. 
Jack  voiild  Teadily  liave  availed  himself  of  his  adyioe,  but  Tom  Beynolds, 
under  whom  g;aidanLce  lie  was  at  that  time,  wished  Langan  to  hare  a 
shy  with  Josh  Hudson,  at  Doncaster  Eaces,  for  a  subscription  purse — the 
John  BnU  lighter  having  announced  himself  ready  to  meet  any  boxer  at  that 
sporting  town.  Many  slips,  however,  happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lip ; 
the  manager  of  the  Manchester  Theatre  had  engaged  Spring  and  Cribb  for  a 
sparring  exhibition;  the  placards  announced  Spring  as  the  Champion  of 
England,  and  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  latter  celebrated  pugilist  was 
ready  to  fight  any  man  in  the  world.  Langan  conceived  that  the  validity  of 
Spring's  title  to  the  championship  at  least  demanded  a  trial,  and  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  challenged  Tom  Spring  for  £100.  This,  in  the  first 
instance,  was  refused  by  Spring,  but  after  several  negotiations  upon  the 
subject,  a  match  was  made  for  six  hundred  sovei-eigns,  and  the  battle  took 
place  at  Worcester,  on  Wednesday,  January  7,  1824,  as  may  be  seen 
detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Langan,  accompanied  by  Beynolds,  appeared  in  London  a  few  days  after 
his  defeat  at  Worcester,  and  exhibited  the  art  of  self-defence  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre.     He  was  warmly  received  by  the  Sporting  World. 

Thinking  he  was  not  fairly  treated  in  his  fight  at  Worcester,  Langan 
entered  into  a  second  match  for  1,000  sovereigns. 

For  the  details  of  this  gallant  contest  we  must  also  refer  to  the  memoir  ot 
the  victor.  To  the  minutiee  there  given  we  must  here  add  a  few  proofs 
from  contemporary  publications  of  the  deservedly  high  position  in  which 
Langan's  gallant  conduct  placed  him  with  the  public  at  large  and  sporting 
men  generally. 

Spring,  it  cannot  be  denied,  received  considerably  more  punishment  in  this 
battle  than  in  any  of  his  previous  contests.  This  speaks  for  itself,  and 
refutes  the  imputation  of  Langan  being  a  bad  fighter.  The  hero  of  the  black 
fogle  hit  hard  at  a  greater  distance  than  most  boxers.  Mr.  Jackson  went 
round  the  ring  and  collected  several  pounds  for  Langan ;  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes,  as  a  proof  of  how  higli  the  Irish  Champion  stood  in  the 
opinion  of  the  amateurs.  Pierce  Egan  collected  on  the  stage,  from  a  few 
gentlemen,  £12  16s.,  of  which  sum  Mr.  Oully  subscribed  five  sovereigns. 
The  fdlowing  letter  from  John  Badcock  (the  Jon  Bee  of  Sporting  Literature) 
forms  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  appended  verses  in  praise  of  Langan : — 

**  WeU,  air,  th«r«  is  redemption  in  Gath»  and  the  Philistines  are  disoomfited,  the  Puritani 
0T»rtIiTOini,  the  Parliament  of  the  B«reb<mee  dissoWed,  the  opponents  of  the  fancy  defeated 
in  their  deei^ns*  ^o  irapugners  of  manhood  laughed  into  scorn.  There  have  now  been  no 
bcaksi  no  X  x's»  like  clouds  and  storms  upon  the  pugilistic  hemisphere;  vro  have  had  a  noble, 
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manly,  fair  British  fight— the  fla^  of  the  P.  B.  is  aipkin  trinmphant,  and  the  oolonrs  of  botii 
the  combatants  covered  with  glory.  The  conqneror  has  reaped  new  laarels,  ^e  conquered 
has  renewed  and  refreshed  his :  Spring  has  been  truly  triumphant,  but  T^L^gi^n  is  not  dis- 
graced— as  the  old  Major  says,  *  quite  the  contrary.' 

**  You  have  acted,  and  you  have  written  nobly,  sir,  about  the  discomfited  son  of  Erin :  yon 
have  rendered  unto  Csesar  Cessar's  goods.  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  I  love,  I  reverence, 
the  land  of  mawleys  and  roast  beef;  but  I  can  respect  our  brethren  of  the  Union,  and  speak 
well  of  the  countary  of  shillelahs  and  potatoes.  The  hero  of  the  sable  banner  sha[ll  yet  oe  a 
conqueror—'  quoit  it  down,  Bardolph !  *— and  so,  my  jolly  Daffs,  let  us  have  a  stave  for  the 
Black  Fogle. 

"JOHN  OF  COBINTH. 

"THE  BLACK  FOGLK 

**  *  Ilic  Niger  est,  bunc  tu  Eomaae  cavoto.*— OM  Chines, 

**  *  lie  sports  a  black  flag,  ye  miUeri  beware  of  him^'-^Modem  Ctanical  lyanriaticn. 

**  Hail  to  brave  Pat !  though  he's  had  a  sound  thumping, 
Long  life  to  the  Champion  firom  Ireland  so  dear; 
Strike  up,  ye  fancy  coves,  and  be  all  jumping. 
To  give  the  brave  Paddy  a  benefit  clear, 

Crest  of  John  Langan — 

Faith,  'tis  a  queer  un, 
A  fogle  of  sable  as  black  as  can  be, 

And  he  hath  stuck  to  it, 

Though  without  lack  to  it— > 
Whack  for  the  fogle  and  Jack  Langan's  spree! 

*'  Oh !  'tis  a  colour  that  ne'er  shall  grow  whiter. 
The  blues  and  the  yellows  may  flaunt  it  amain. 
But  the  black  flag  that  wa^es  for  the  Paddy  Bull  fightefi 
If  torn  a  small  bit  shall  not  nourish  a  stain , 

Hudson  may  puff  away, 

Sampson  may  blarney  ^y. 
Still  'tis  no  Gasa  to  yield  to  his  mow ; 

Shelton  may  shake  a  fist, 

Ward  he  may  try  a  twist. 
And  be  one  in  chancery  if  he  does  so. 

**  Drink,  Paddies,  drink,  to  your  hero  from  Erin ! 

\Vhile  manhood  shall  flourish,  and  true  friendship  thrivOi 
So  long  for  your  Champion  his  ensign  be  wearing, 
'Tis  defended  and  held  by  a  good  bunch  of  fives. 

While  the  ring  flourishes, 

And  Erin  noiuishes 
Freedom  and  fancy  and  true  sporting  joys, 

The  black  flag  shall  have  a  toast, 

The  P.  B.  shall  ever  boast 
The  fogle  of  sable  and  Langan,  my  boys ! " 

Langan  took  a  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court  on  Thursday,  July  1|  1824, 
when  that  popular  place  of  amusement  was  crowded  to  suffocation,  and 
numbers  went  away  disappointed,  not  being  able  to  procure  admittance. 
Hundreds  of  amateurs  were  quite  satisfied  at  getting  a  short  peep  now  and 
then  at  the  stage,  and  a  great  number  of  persons  left  the  Court  without  being 
able,  with  dl  their  efforts,  to  obtain  a  single  glimpse  of  the  sparring;  indeed, 
it  was  such  an  overflow  as  almost  to  render  the  safety  of  the  spectators 
doubtful.    The  sets-to  were  generally  good. 

Loud  cheers  greeted  the  appearance  of  Spring,  and  also  Langan,  upon  the 
stage.    I^eithor  of  the  heroes  had  yet  recovered  horn  the  effects  of  their  then 
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recent  contest  Tho  eet-to  was  a  fao-simile  of  the  battle  in  Chiohester,  tlia 
length  of  Spiring  giving  him  the  adrantage;  it,  however,  gave  general 
aatiafiietion.  At  the  condnaion  Langan  addieaaed  the  andienoe  in  the 
following  words: 

"  Gentlemen. — ^The  first  wish  nearest  my  hearty  is  to  retom  thanks  for  the 
kindness  and  attention  I  have  received  in  this  country.  I  trust  you  will 
believe  me,  when  I  say,  that  I  do  not  appear  here  in  anything  like  a  national 
point  of  yiew.  There  is  no  man  loves  Ireland  and  her  sons  better  than  I  do. 
My  pretensions  are  to  show  as  a  man  among  pugilists,  and  to  contend  for  the 
Championship  of  England.  I  will  contend  with  honour,  and  that  shall  be 
my  pride,  or  I  should  be  undeserving  of  that  patronage  which  you  so  liberally 
bestowed  upon  me.  When  I  met  the  Champion  of  England  at  Manchester, 
my  friends  backed  me  for  the  sum  which  was  asked,  £300.  I  would  be 
proud  to  have  my  name  enrolled  in  history  amongst  those  brave  champions,- 
Jem  Belcher,  Pearoe  (the  Game  Chicken),  John  Gully,  Cribb,  and  Tom 
Spring.  I  am  now  willing  to  accept  a  challenge  to  fight  any  man  is 
England — ^to  fight  for  that  proud  and  enviable  title,  for  the  sum  asked  of  me 
by  Spring— £800." 

Jem  Ward  then  mounted  the  stage,  and  said  he  was  willing  to  fight  Lan- 
gan for  200  sovereigns. 

Langan — ^I'U  accept  your  challenge  if  you'll  make  it  800,  but  I'll  not 
fig^t  for  less — ^it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  distinction  at  which  I 
aim,  to  fi^t  for  a  smaller  sum. 

Ward — I  am  willing  to  fight  for  £  300  if  my  friends  wiU  make  up  the  sum. 

Here  the  matter  ended,  and  nothing  deciuve  was  done. 

The  Irish  hero  arrived  in  Bristol,  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1824,  but  the  packet  not  being  ready  to  saQ,  he  immediately  set  off  by 
the  steam-boat  for  Tenby,  in  Wales,  in  order  to  meet  with  the  steam-packet 
for  Waterford.  In  his  journey  through  Pembroke  and  Milford  he  met  with 
a  very  kind  reception  from  the  Welsh  people.  Langan  put  up  at  the  Nelson's 
Hotel,  in  Milford.  Crowds  of  people  surrounded  the  house  during  his  stay ; 
and  the  sailors,  who  were  wind-bound,  came  on  shore,  along  with  the  crews 
of  two  revenue  cutters,  just  to  get  a  peep  at  the  Irish  milling  cove.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tenby  wished  him  to  spar  for  a  benefit,  and  some  gentlemen 
amateurs  offered  him  their  assistance,  but  Langan  refused  to  accept  their 
kind  offer,  on  account  of  his  iather*s  illness.  He  sailed  in  the  Ivanhoe  steam- 
packet  for  Waterford,  on  the  14th* 

In  the  second  fight  with  Spring,  our  hero,  during  one  of  his  severe  falls  on 
the  stage,  injured  his  shoulder  so  seriously,  that  upon  Langan's  appHcatiou 
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to  Mr.  CUne,  the  celebrated  Biii^;eon,  the  latter  gentleman  informed  him  he 
must  not  fight  for  a  twelvemonth.  In  oonaequence  of  this  advice,  Langan 
kept  aloof  from  the  prise-ring,  and  went  on  a  sparring  tonr,  in  rarioas  parts 
of  England,  with  Spring;  paid  a  visit  to  Dublin,  Cork,  and  various  other 
parts  of  IreUnd,  with  great  success,  and  likewise  went  on  a  similar  expedi- 
tion with  Peter  Crawley  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  etc  Jack  improved  con- 
siderably during  his  practice  with  the  late  ponderous  host  of  the  French 
Bom. 

Lots  of  letter  writing  passed  between  Langan  and  Shelton  on  the  subject 
of  a  fight,  but  it  all  ended  in  smoke.  Ward  and  our  hero  had  also  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  a  mill,  but  no  battle  was  the  result.  For  several 
months  after  Langan's  fight  with  Spring,  the  pain  in  his  shoulder  operated 
as  a  great  drawback  to  his  exertions  in  setting-to.  Jack  could  not  hit  out 
with  effect 

We  copy  the  following  letter  from  a  Dublin  journal,  to  show  the  feelini^ 
of  our  hero  upon  the  subject  of  a  challenge  : 

**Totk€  Editor  of  Freeman's  Journal. 
••Sir, 

**  May  I  leqoest  yoa  wiU  oontradiot  a  statement  wbioh  appeared  in  yoor  paper  of  Saturday, 
in  a  letter  ngned  •  Paul  Spenoer,*  in  whieh  it  is  stated  that  daring  my  stay  in  Cork  I  was 
chaUenged  to  light  an  English  soldier  for  £150,  and  that  I  did  not  accept  the  challenge. 
I  have  not  been  challengeu  by  any  person  whatsoever,  and  therefore  the  statement  in  me 
letter  signed  *Paal  Spencer'  is  utterly  without  foundation.  There  are  certain  persons  in 
Dublin  with  whom  I  would  not  associate,  and  who,  in  consequence,  have  felt  a  soreness  that 
fully  accounts  fur  the  oooasional  squibs  which  now  and  then  appear  in  print  to  ray  prejudice, 
ana  which  I  hold  in  the  utmost  contempt. 

••  I  remain  yoor  obedient  servant, 

••JOHN  LANGAK. 

For  some  months  Langan  was  completely  lost  sight  of  by  the  London 
Fancy ;  at  length  he  was  hoard  of  as  the  proprietor  of  a  snug  public-house  in 
Liverpool.  Here  his  lively  disposition,  civility  of  demeanour,  industry,  and 
attention  gained  him  hosts  of  friends.  Langan  sang  a  tolerably  good  song, 
and  told  a  story  well.  He  was  the  first  to  prevent  a  brawl,  the  last  to 
provoke  any  one,  or  td  suffer  any  one  to  be  insulted  in  his  houses  and  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  hand  to  any  one  in  distress— colour,  country,  or  profession 
disregarded.  He  gained  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him ;  he  accumulated 
money,  and  took  an  hotel,  which  he  termed  St.  Patrick's,  at  Clarence  Dock, 
from  whence  he  after  some  years  retired  with  an  ample  fortune.  At  his 
house  he  had  a  large  room;  in  this  place  he  nightly  placed  beds  of  dean 
straw,  rugs,  etc. ;  it  was  a  nightly  refuge  for  every  Irishman  that  chose  to 
apply.  Let  the  tongue  be  but  tipped  with  a  bit  of  the  brogue,  ''Come  in  and 
welcome,''  said  Langan,  ''  only,  lads^  let  mo  take  away  your  reaping  hooks 
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and  BhiUelahsr— there  is  a  dean  bed,  a  warm  rug,  and  lashings  of  potatoes,  for 
the  hanonr  d  the  land  we  all  come  from."  This  Langan  did,  unaided  by  any 
sdbecription,  for  years.  Such  a  fetct  needs  no  comment.  We  could  enumerate 
a  hundred  acts  of  his  charity — he  did  not  wait  to  be  asked. 

Here,  for  many  years,  he  lived  honoured,  respected,  and  prosperous ;  but 
latterly  his  health  fiuled,  and  he  retired  from  the  bustle  of  business  to  a 
bouse  at  Tvre  Lanes  End,  Cheshire,  where,  on  the  i7th  of  March  (St 
Patrick's  Day),  in  the  year  1846,  he  departed  this  life,  aged  forty-seven. 

It  was  with  deep  regret  that  wc  heard  of  the  demise  of  the  brave,  the  good 
Jack  Langan.  Bravo  he  was,  as  his  conduct  in  conflict  showed ;  good  he  was, 
aa  perpetual  acts  of  beneyolence  proved.  He  was  a  boxer,  a  prizc-fightor — 
no  matter,  a  profession  never  yet  disgraced  a  man,  if  he  took  care  not  to 
disgrace  the  profession.  Langan,  though  poorly  educated  was  a  man  of 
superior  mind;  he  was,  to  speak  of  them  generally,  better  educated  than 
the  class  with  whom  his  name  was  associated ;  and  in  power  of  observation, 
acuteness  of  reasoning,  was;  in  fact,  far  above  many  who  walk  in  higher 
places. 

The  sun  never  rose  on  a  braver  or  a  better  man ;  and  hundreds  of  poor 
Irishmen  hare  cause  to  bless  his  memory.  One  of  those  domestic  afEUctions 
that  are  utterly  beyond  remedy  increased  the  maladies  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject  and  we  fear  we  may,  to  use  a  common  but  expressive  phrase, 
say  that  he  died  of  a  broken  heart 

**  Light  lie  the  earth  on  hie  grATe.** 
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CHAPTER  III. 
NED  PAINTER— 1813-1820. 

Edward  Painteb  was  known  to  the  past  and  to  not  a  few  of  the  present 
generation,  as  a  worthy  specimen  of  the  English  hoxer — a  race  of  men,  we 
fear,  well  nigh  extinct.  To  the  first,  as  one  of  the  gamest  of  pugilists  that 
ever  pulled  off  a  shirt ;  to  the  second,  as  a  respectable  and  worthy  tradesman 
resident  in  Norwich,  but  ever  and  anon  visiting  his  old  friends  and  patrons  in 
the  great  metropolis,  when  some  ''  event"  occurred,  in  which  those  he  knew 
in  former  days  required  a  hand ;  or  when  some  public  or  charitable  object 
could  be  assisted  by  "Old  Ned's"  showing  with  Tom  Spring,  Peter  Crawley, 
Jem  Ward,  one  or  other  of  the  distinguished  "big  'uns,"  who  were 
contemporary  with  his  ring  career. 

Ned  Painter  was  born  at  Stratford,  Lancashire,  within  four  miles  of 
Manchester,  in  March,  1797,  and,  as  a  young  man,  followed  the  calling  of  a 
brewer.  His  connexions  were  respectable,  and  young  Ned  bore  the  character 
of  a  well-behaved,  civil  fellow.  A  difference  with  a  big  fellow  in  the 
brewery,  one  Wilkins,  led  to  a  blow  from  that  personage,  and  its  return  by 
the  youthful  Ned.  A  cartel  from  Wilkins  was  boldly  answered  by  Painter, 
and  they  met  in  due  form  in  the  yard  of  the  Swan  Inn,  Manchester,  when 
Ned  so  quickly  polished  off  the  "biff  one"  that  he  sruve  in  after  a  very  few 
minutes.  Ned's  master,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  affair,  complimented  him 
for  his  courage  and  skill,  and,  as  Ned  himself  said,  gave  him  the  idea  of  his 
own  boxing  qualities.  Accordingly,  when  Jack  Carter,  "The  Lancashire 
Champion,"  as  he  vauntingly  called  himself,  was  exhibiting  in  Manchester, 
in  1811,  Painter,  at  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  was  induced  to  offer  him- 
self for  a  set-to.  The  specimen  he  gave  with  the  gloves  confirmed  their  good 
opinion  that  he  was  the  "  right  stuff,"  but  required  a  little  more  polish  to 
spar  with  a  full-blown  "professional."  Painter,  at  this  time,  was  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  his  weight  thirteen  stone,  his  height  five  feet  nine 
inches  and  three  quarters,  and  his  bust,  when  stripped,  an  anatomical  study 
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for  symmetry  and  strength.  Few  men,  at  this  time,  or  in  after  years,  could 
throw  half  a  bundred-^weight  near  to  the  distance  to  which  Painter  could  ding 
it  with  oomparatWe  ease.  Onr  hero,  tbus  qualified,  presented  himself  to  his 
fellow  conntrymaa.  Bob  Ghregson,  at  the  Castle,  as  an  aspirant  for  fistic  fiune. 
Bob,  at  this  time,  was  a  sort  of  Meocenas  of  millers,  as  boxers  were  then 
termed,  and  Iub  kouse  the  mart  for  match-making.  He  welcomed  the  arrival 
of  this  promiadng  young  Lancastrian,  and  soon  found  him  an  opponent  in  one 
Coyne,*  an  Irisb  boxer  from  Kilkenny,  six  feet  in  height,  and  fourteen  stone 
in  w^gbt,  wbo  also  ambitioned  a  name.  The  articles  fixed  40  guineas  a-side 
as  the  stake,  and  the  men  met  at  St.  Nicholas,  near  Margate  (in  the  same 
ring  as  Harmer  and  Ford),  August  23,  1813  Painter  was  attended  by  his 
friend  Bob  Giegson,  nnd  Joe  Clark ;  Coyne  was  esquired  by  Joe  Ward  and 
HalL  The  men  lost  little  time  in  preliminary  sparring,  and,  considering  the 
size  of  the  Hibernian,  Painter's  confidence  was  more  conspicuous  than  his 
science  He  went  up  to  the  head  of  Paddy,  and  put  in  one-two,  but  got  it 
heaTily  in  return,  and  as  the  rally  went  on  the  weight  and  length  of  Coyne 
bored  him  gradually  back  on  to  the  ropes,  where  he  escaped  deverly,  and 
"upper-cut*'  his  opponent  amidst  some  applause.  Another  rally  and  both 
napped  it  heavily ;  the  round  ending  in  Painter  down,  but  the  larger  share  of 
punishment  certainly  to  Coyne,  whose  appearance  excited  much  amusement. 
His  arms  were  unusually  long  and  lathy,  and  his  face  long  also,  with  sharp- 
cut  features  and  a  prominent  "cut-water;"  indeed,  afler  a  little  of  Painter's 
painting,  it  is  compared  by  the  reporter  to  that  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha — 
he  of  "the  woeful  countenance;"  the  swinging  of  his  arms,  too,  resembled 
that  of  the  windmill  sails  so  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Cervantes'  hero.  The 
mill,  however,  went  on  merrily.  Painter  receiving  far  more  than  he  need 
have  received,  but  for  his  eagerness  to  "polish  off"  his  man  triumphantly. 
Paddy  was  game  as  a  pebble ;  but  Painter,  by  his  skill,  gradually  obtained  a 
decided  lead,  and  ended  each  round  by  milling  poor  Coyne  to  grass.  After 
forty  minutes,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  time  Coyne  acted  as  "  receiver 
general,"  Painter  was  hailed  tne  conqueror. 

Alexander,  known  as  "  The  Oamekeeper,"  who  had,  a  short  time  before, 
defeated  the  game  Jack  Ford,  at  Hayes  Common,  now  challenged  Painter, 
and  the  match  was  made  for  60  guineas  a-side.  The  Fancy  betted  two  to  one 
on  Alexander !  The  battle  came  off  at  Moulsey  Hurst,  on  Saturday,  the  20th 
of  November,  1813.  Gregson  and  Tom  Owen  were  the  knowing  seconds 
to  Painter ;   Old  Joe  Ward  and  the  veteran  Paddington  Jones  attended  to  the 

*  Pieroe  Egan  makes,  reason  anknown,  this  man's  name  "  Cohen."  He  was  afterwards 
beaten  bj  Davis  (the  navigator),  and  is  rightly  indexed  as  Cojrne  in  "  Fistiana." 
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Gamekeeper.    At  one  o'clock  the  men  stood  up,  there  being  scaroely  a  point 
to  choose,  in  height,  weight,  or  length  of  arm. 


THE  FIGHT. 


fionnd  1. — Painter  mve  evidence  of  im- 
provement, and  immediately  went  to  work 
with  both  hands.  The  Gamekeeper,  eqnalljr 
on  the  alert,  hit  Painter  on  the  head.  Some 
blows  were  exohanged,  when  Alexander  went 
do?ni,  from  a  sUp  on  his  knee. 

2.— -Some  oaation  before  blotvs  were  ex- 
changed. Alexander  did  not  show  himself 
off  in  the  superior  style  which  had  been 
anticipated.  Painter  proved  himself  an  equal, 
if  not  a  superior  fighter  to  his  opponent. 
They  fought  their  way  into  a  close,  and  in 
going  down,  the  Gamekeeper  was  undermost. 
(Five  to  two  now  vanished,  and  level  betting 
was  the  truth.) 

3. — Both  on  their  mettle.  Heavy  ex- 
changes occurred  in  a  sharp  rally.  Fainter 
was  thrown. 

4.  Milling,  without  ceremony,  hit  for  hit. 
This  was  the  evenest  and  best  contested 
round  in  the  fight.  The  Gamekeeper  planted 
a  desperate  blow  on  Painter's  ear  that 
staggered  him.  Both  their  nobs,  from  heavy 
pumshment,  were  metamorphosed.  The 
claret  was  first  seen  on  Alexander's  face. 
Painter  went  down  from  a  slip.  Great 
applause. 

5.— Both  distressed  at  the  scratch.  The 
efforts  of  the  last  round  had  winded  them. 
Alexander  was  soon  down.  (Betting  nou* 
took  a  turn,  and  Painter  was  the  favourite.) 

6. — ^The  superiority  was  now  decidedly  on 
the  part  of  Painter.  Alexander  endeavoured 
to  keep  pace  with  his  opponent,  but  had  the 
worst  of  it  at  every  move.  In  dosing  the 
Gamekeeper  was  tlurown. 

7. — Alexander  took  tiie  lead  in  this  round. 
He  nobbed  Painter  twice'  under  the  ear, 
witliout  return.    Both  down. 

8. — Both  combatants  appeared  to  have 
out-fought  themselves,  and  sparred  for 
wind.  In  closing,  both  down,  but  Painter 
uppermost. 

9. — ^It  was  now  a  blinking  concern,  both 
their  peepers  being  materially  damaged, 
llie  Gamekeeper's  right  hand  appeared  to 
have  given  way,  and  he  made  his  blows  at 
random.  Painter  took  the  lead  in  fine  style, 
and  finished  the  round  by  flooring  his  adver- 
sary.   This  was  the  first  knock-doMrn  blow, 

10. — Painter  still  kept  the  advantage,  but 
in  closing  both  down. 
11. — ^idexander  contested  his  ground  ably, 


but  Painter  had  the  best  of  the  hitting.  In 
struggling  to  obtain  the  throw  the  latter 
experienced  a  severe  oroas-bnttock. 

12.— -It  was  altogether  a  sporting  fight ; 
another  dhange  had  taken  place,  and  the 
Gamekeeper  appeared  the  freshest  man. 
Alexander  commenced  play  with  increased 
tpint,  A  desperate  rally  took  place,  m 
which  Painter  received  a  severe  blow  again 
under  his  ear,  and  he  was  ultimately  tfaroim. 

18. — ^The  Gamekeeper  kept  tlie  advantage, 
and^also  brought  into  play  his  left  hand, 
which  had  hitherto  been  negleoted.  Painter 
exhibited  great  weakness,  and  Alexander 
improved  this  opportunity  with  considerable 
skill  by  putting  in  some  good  blows,  and 
nltiinately  obtamed  the  throw.  Alexander 
was  again  the  favourite  in  point  of  betting. 

14.— One  of  Painter's  eyes  was  completely 
closed,  and  the  (Samekeeper  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  put  the  other  into  a  s&te  S 
darkness,  but  in  this  attempt  he  was  floored 
so  severely  by  Painter  that  he  went  down 
nob  foremost. 

15. — In  favour  of  Painter ;  but  both  do?ni, 
and  Alexander  undermost. 

16  to  20. — ^These  rounds  were  in  fiivour 
of  Alexander,  who  fought  with  his  lefl  hand 
at  Painter's  half-dosed  eye.  The  latter 
stood  up  manfully  to  his  opponent,  but 
seemed  incapable  of  hitting  effeetivdv. 
Alexander  was  best  in  w-ind  and  strength, 
and  was  booked  as  the  winning  man.  (Three 
to  one  was  boldly  offered  in  his  favour). 

21  and  last.— -Such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
war,  that  although  victory  seemed  within 
the  grasp  of  Alexander,  yet  from  a  straight 
well-directed  hit  at  tlie  "mark,"  Painter 
was  announced  the  conqueror  in  a  twinkling. 
It  positively  electrified  the  "  knowing  ones"*' 
(who  had  ^  just  before  sported  the  odds 
against  Painter),  to  see  Alexander  stagger 
away  from  his  opponent.  The  Gamekeeper 
fell  heavily  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
time.  The  battle  continued  for  near  forty 
minutes. 

Bbmarks.— Tliis  was  a  proud  day  for  the 
Lancashire  fancy,  and  Bob  Gregson  felt  con- 
siderable exultation  in  having  produced  a 
hero  who  bid  fair  to  obtain  alugh  place  on 
the  roll  of  fame.  Painter  was  brought  home 
to  tlie  Castle  Tavern  with  the  honours  of  a 
triumphal  entiry. 


Painter,  from  this  conquest,  was  deemed  a  match  for  Tom  Oliver;  but  here 
the  smiles  of  conquest  deserted  our  hero,  who  experienced  a  most  gallant 
defeat.  For  an  account  of  this  memorable  battle,  see  Life  of  Outer, 
Chapter  IV. 
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For  a  purse  of  50  guineas,  withoat  training,  Painter  entered  the  lists  with 
Shaw,  the  life-guardsman,  at  Hounslow  Heath,  on  April  18,  1815.  ITothiog 
but  trae  courage  could  have  induced  Painter  to  contend  with  an  opponent  so 
much  his  superior  in  every  point.  Shaw  was  upwards  of  six  feet  in  height, 
and  above  fifteen  stone  in  weight.  Having  the  advantages,  also,  of  military 
exercise  every  day,  a  good  knowledge  of  pugilistic  science,  frequent  practice 
with  the  gloves,  and  so  confident  of  success,  that  he  had  challenged  all 
England.  Painter,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  debtor  in  the  Fleet,  and  had  only 
obtained  a  day-rule.  The  odds,  in  consequence,  were  two  to  one  on  the  life- 
guardsman.  Cribb  and  Oliver  seconded  Painter.  The  latter  set-to  with 
great  gaiety,  and  the  soldier  did  not  appear  to  have  much  the  best  of  him,  but 
the  length  and  weight  of  Shaw  ultimately  prevailed,  and  numerous  terrible 
hits  were  exchanged.  It  was  piteous  to  view  the  punishment  Painter 
received,  and  the  game  he  exhibited  astonished  every  one  present.  The  long 
arms  of  Shaw  were  truly  formidable,  and  he  stood  over  Ned,  planting 
his  blows  with  confidence.  Painter  received  ten  knock-down  blows  in 
suooeanon;  and,  although  requested  to  resign  the  battle,  not  the  slightest 
chance  appearing  in  his  favour,  he  refiised  to  quit  the  ring  till  nature  was 
exhausted.    The  battle  lasted  twenty-eight  minutes. 

At  Carter's  benefit,  at  the  Fives  Court,  on  Tuesday,  March  11,  1816, 
Oliver  and  Painter  set-to ;  the  latter  boxer  was  considered  to  have  rather  the 
best  of  it,  and,  in  one  instance,  Painter  hit  Oliver  away  from  him  with  such 
violence  against  the  rail  of  the  stage,  that  it  was  broken.  This  circumstance 
occasioned  considerable  conversation  among  the  amateurs ;  and,  at  a  sporting 
dinner  which  occurred  soon  after  at  Belcher's,  the  Mends  of  Painter,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  a  chance  to  recover  his  lost  laurels,  subscribed  £100 
towards  a  second  combat.  It  was  generally  thought  that  Painter  was  much 
improved  from  frequent  practice  with  Carter,  in  their  sparring  tour  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  it  was  argued  that  it  was  during  his 
"noviciate"  he  was  defeated  by  Oliver.  The  following  challenge  was,  in 
consequence,  sent  by  Painter : — 

*'  CtutU  Tavern,  Holborn,  March  21, 1817. 
**  E.  Painter*8  oomplimonts  to  Mr.  T.  Oliver,  and  challen^  him  to  fight,  on  Thnrsdaj, 
tlie  22iid  dav  of  Mar  next,  in  a  twenty-four  feet  ring,  half-minute  time  bebveen  each  round, 
a  Cur  stana-op  fignt,  for  one  hnndrad  gnineaa  a-side.  The  place  to  be  appointed  by  and 
■takes  depoaitwl  with  Ur.  Jaokaon,  who,  Mr.  Painter  nndentanda,  ia  willing  to  oontribnte 
a  jmrm  or  twenty-five  guineas  to  make  up  the  one  hundred.    An  early  answer  is  requested." 

The  following  answer  was  returned : — 

*'Tom  Oliver,  with  compliments  to  Mr.  Painter,  informs  him  he  has  received  his  most 
welcome  challenge  to  fight  him.  Oliver  certainly  cannot  refuse  to  fight  him  on  the  day 
appointed,  bat  requests  it  to  be  understood,  he  wUl  not  fight  for  a  smaller  stake  than  £100 
a -side,  independent  of  the  parse  which  may  be  thought  proper  to  be  given  by  the  Club. 
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*'  Oliver  also  begs  leave  to  inform  Mr.  Painter,  he  aflrees  to  his  own  proposal,  that  is,  to 
make  it  a  stand-up  fiffht,  in  a  twenty-four  feet  ring,  at  huf-minute  time  between  each  round; 
and  also  the  place  to  oe  appointed  by  Mr.  Jackson ;  and,  if  it  meets  his  pleasure  (which  it  does 
his  most  unexce[)tionab]y)  to  deposit  the  whole  stakes  in  his  hands.  Your  early  answer  to 
the  above  terms  is  requested,  in  order  that  he  may  apprise  his  friends  to  come  and  make  a 
d(>poeit.  They  will  either  meet  you  at  my  house,  or  he  will  meet  you  and  them  at  Mr. 
Thomas  Belcher's,  in  Holbom,  at  his.*' 

•'  Peter  P.  Weston  — 22JMi  March,  1817." 


"  Mr.  Painter  has  to  inform  Mr.  Oliver,  that  having  waited  upon  Mr.  Jackson  with  tiie 
above  reply,  it  is  oontraiy  to  the  rules  of  the  Pugilistic  Club  to  give  a  purse  of  twenty-five 
guineas  when  the  battle  money  amounts  to  £100. 

"  CasOe  Tavern,  Mardi  24, 1817." 

The  following  articles  were,  at  length,  most  amicably  agreed  to : — 

"  CastU  Tavern,  April  10, 1817 
**  Thomas  Oliver  and  Edward  Painter  agree  to  fight,  on  the  19th  of  May  next,  for  100 
guineas  a-side,  in  a  twent^'-four  foot  ring,  a  fair  stand-up  fight,  half-minute  time.  The 
nght  not  to  take  place  within  twenty-five  miles  of  London.  Tn^enl^  guineas  aro  de- 
posited in  the  hanos  of  Mr.  Belcher,  which  deposit  is  to  be  forfeited,  if  the  whole  of  the 
money  is  not  made  good  on  the  2nd  May,  at  T.  Oliver's,  Great  Peter-street,  Westminster. 
The  men  to  be  in  the  ring  precisely  at  one  o'clock. 

"THOMAS  OLIVER,  his  X  mark. 
"EDWARD  PAINTER." 
"  Witnessed  by  T.  W.  and  J.  H." 

The  stakes  were  made  good  as  stipulated,  and  the  odds  were  six  to  four  on 
Oliver.  The  sporting  world,  however,  experienced  great  disappointment 
Arom  the  unexpected  interruption  of  the  fight.  Oliver,  from  an  information 
laid  against  him  at  Worship  Street,  Moorfields,  was  brought  from  Eiddles. 
down,  where  he  was  in  training,  to  the  above  police-office,  and  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace  for  a  twelvemonth,  himself  in  £200,  and  two  sureties  in 
£100  each.  Both  combatants  felt  equally  mortified  in  being  thus  defeated 
without  a  blow.  A  trip  to  Calais  was  talked  of  among  the  swells,  as  the 
only  safe  mode  of  evading  this  untoward  circumstance.  Oliver  and  Painter 
were  both  eager  for  the  fray,  and  ^^Mossoo"  might  be  treated  to  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  le  hoxe  Anglaue. 

To  keep  the  game  alive,  a  match  was  proposed  between  Painter  and 
Sutton,  a  strong,  bony,  long-armed,  man  of  colour,  aged  twenty-seven  years, 
who  made  a  debut  in  the  ring,  on  the  casual  offer  of  a  purse,  at  Coombe 
Warren,  on  May  28,  1816,  with  an  old  black  man.  From  his  sets-to,  soon 
afterwards,  with  Cooper  and  Oliver,  at  the  Fives  Court,  it  was  thought  he 
displayed  capabilities;  and  his  fight  with  Robinson,  at  Doncaster,  not  only 
confirmed  this  opinion,  but  produced  him  numerous  patrons.  He  also  fought 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Dunn,  for  an  hour  and  seven  minutes,  at  Deptford, 
with  success.  Sutton  was  well  known  to  be  a  desperate  punisher,  without 
fear,  possessing  great  strength,  a  penetrating  eye  to  direct  his  efforts,  and 
tolerably  well  thought  of  by  the  milling  fraternity.     He  and  Painter  met 
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on  Wednesday,  the  2drd  of  July,  1817,  at  Moulsey  Hurst,  and  boxing 
annals  do  not  record  a  greater  exhibition  of  pugilistic  heroism.  Painter  was 
finally  defeated,  after  a  battle  of  forty-eight  minutes,  which  was  **  anybody's 
fight"  up  to  the  last  round.  Painter  strained  every  nerve  to  turn  the  chance 
in  his  favour,  but  in  vain .  He  fought  till  nature  refused  to  second  his  will ; 
and  more  sincere  regrets  were  never  expressed  at  the  defeat  of  any  pugilist, 
for  Ned  had  earned  hosts  of  friends  by  his  inoffensive  disposition  and 
respectful  demeanour  in  society. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  courageous  a  boxer  as  I^ed  Painter  had 
proved  himself  to  be  should  "  rest  and  be  thankful"  under  the  dark  shade  of 
this  black  defeat.  Accordingly  he  at  once  demanded  of  his  sable  victor 
another  trial,  which  Harry  Sutton  most  cheerfully  granted,  nothing  doubting 
to  score  another  win.  Bungay,  in  Suffolk,  was  the  spot  pitched  upon,  and 
the  stake  100  guineas.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  1818,  the 
rendezvous  being  the  ancient  city  of  Norwich,  whence  Painter  was  backed, 
the  amateurs  were  in  motion,  and  not  a  coach,  chaise,  cart,  or  any  sort  of 
vehicle  whatever,  could  bo  had,  all  having  been  previously  engaged  for  the 
mill.  Notwithstanding  the  rainy  state  of  the  weather,  myriads  of  pedes- 
trians were  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  by  twelve  o'clock 
not  less  than  15,000  persons  had  assembled  upon  Bungay  Common.  The 
ling  was  formed  in  a  superior  style  to  those  made  at  Moulsey  or  Shepperton. 
Besides  the  enclosed  quadrangle  of  twenty-four  feet  for  the  combatants  to 
engage  in,  an  outer  roped  ring  was  placed,  leaving  a  clear  space  of  twenty 
yards  for  thoee  persons  connected  with  the  fighting  men  to  walk  round 
without  confusion.  Outside  this  stood  the  pedestrians  several  rows  deep; 
and  three  dxcles  of  wagons  surrounded  the  whole,  giving  the  ring  the 
appearance  of  an  amphitheatre.  Every  person  could  see  with  the  utmost 
ease,  and  all  was  conducted  with  good  order.  The  spectators  were  unusually 
silent  for  such  an  occasion,  though  the  combatants  were  much  applauded 
upon  entering  the  ring.  Painter  was  seconded  by  Tom  Belcher  and  Harry 
Harmer ;  Sutton  attended  by  Tom  Owen  and  Richmond.  About  ten  minutes 
after  one  the  men  shook  hands  and  set-to.  Five  and  six  to  four  upon 
Sutton. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— The  fine  condition  of  Painter  "one*'  wai  *< steady,"  which  was  given  to 

nttneted  the  attention  of  ererj  eye,  and  the  him  by  his  second,  Tom  Owen,  in  order  not 

formidable  bnlk  of  Sntton  was  equally  im-  to  make  the  first  blow.    The  attack,  how- 

ponng.    Nina  minutes  elapsed  before  a  hit  ever,  was  began  from  Sutton,  which  Painter 

occurred,  daring  which  much  science  was  returned  by  a  rizht  handed  hit  at  the  Black's 

displayed.    Tlie  Black,  it  seems,  hnd  under-  nob.    A  rollv  followed,  and  Painter's  supe- 

gone  eome    previous    rehearsals,   and    his  rior  skill  milled  the  man  of  colour  most  sue- 
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cessfally.  Painter  a,t  lenffth  got  away,  when 
a  second  rall^  ooonrred,  and  Button  waa 
floored  by  a  riffht  handoid  hit  on  hia  jaw. 
The  first  blood  was,  however,  drawn  by 
Satton,  slightly,  from  Painter's  nose.  (Great 
applause.) 

2. — ^The  soienoe  of  Painter  was  mooh  ad- 
mired, and  the  knowledge  of  boxing  dis- 
plajed  by  Sutton  far  abore  mediooritj. 
Painter  planted,  with  much  adroitness,  a 
severe  IxxUer,  and  ^t  awa^,  the  Black  fol- 
lowing ;  but  he  received  a  facer,  till  Painter 
made  a  sadden  stand,  and  again  floored  the 
niner.    (Six  to  four  a^inst  Sntton. ) 

IT— The  saocess  of  Painter  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Sutton  to  alter  his  previously 
planned  system ;  and  Owen,  upon  the  alert, 
like  a  skilful  general,  loudly  observed  to 
Sutton  **  to  fight  his  own  wav  f "  This  hint 
was  enough,  and  the  man  of  colour  went  to 
work  without  loss  of  time.  He  endeavoured 
to  plant  a  terrible  blow  with  his  left  hand, 
which  Painter  stopped  in  a  scientific  manner. 
The  Black  now  seemed  determined  on  doing 
some  execution,  and  Painter  appeared 
equally  resolute.  They  stood  up  to  each 
other  as  if  insensible  to  the  effects  of  poniih- 
ment,  exchanging  hits  with  all  the  celerity 
of  blacksmiths  striking  at  an  anvil,  till  they 
became  exhausted,  when  Painter  was  thrown 
in  closing.  In  this  round  the  advanta^^s 
were  considered  on  the  aide  of  Sutton ;  but 
the  daret  run  down  in  a  stream  from  his 
left  eye.  The  nob  of  Painter  was  rather 
damaged,  and  one  of  his  ogles  slightly 
marked.    (Even  betting.) 

4. — ^The  man  of  colour  seemed  bent  cm 
milling,  and  rallied  in  a  most  heroic  style. 
Finer  courage  or  graater  resolution  coold 
not  be  witnessed.  The  gameness  of  Sutton 
was  the  object  of  admiration  from  all  the 
spMtators,  and  the  true  bottom  exhibited  by 
Painter  eq  lally  impressive.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  partioulariie  the  blows  that  passed 
between  them  in  this  round,  more  than  to 
observe  that  they  were  dreadful  indeed. 
Sutton  not  only  received  a  severe  bodier, 
but  so  tremendous  a  blow  on  his  nob  that 
it  was  distinctly  heard  all  over  the  ground. 
Painter  went  down  easy. 

5. — ^Half  a  minute  was  too  short  appa- 
rently for  the  men  to  come  up  to  the  scratch 
anything  like  themselves,  and  both  com- 
menced sparring  to  recover  wind.  The 
Black  at  length  made  play,  but  out  of  dis- 
tance, and  got  again  severely  nobbed.  He, 
without  dismay,  fought  his  wav  manfulljr  in, 
although  he  had  the  worst  ca  the  punidi- 
ment.  One  of  Painter's  listeners  received  a 
heavy  hit,  and,  in  closing,  he  was  thrown. 

6.'--Satton*s  nob,  from  the  milling  it  had 
undergone,  and  the  singular  contrast  of  the 
red  streams  upon  his  coal  black  phis,  would 
have  been  a  fine  subject  for  the  strong 
ima^ation  of  a  Fuseu.  Some  reciprocu 
hitting  occurred,  when  Painter's  bacK  was 
accidentallv  turned  for  an  instant  upon  his 
)pponent,  but  he  soon  right^Ml  himself,  and 


in  a  sharp  contested  rally  planted  a  good 
blow  on  the  head  of  Sutton,  in  closing. 
Painter  went  down. 

7. — In  this  round  the  snp«nori<j  of  fight- 
ing was  decidedly  on  the  side  cr  Painter, 
who,  with  much  skill  put  in  a  ''winder,** 
and  also  planted  a  severe  blow  on  his  oppo- 
nent's punished  head.  The  men  opposed 
each  other  Like  lions,  till  Painter  fell,  rather 
exhausted  from  the  exertions  he  had  made. 
Sutton  was  equally  distressed,  and  stag- 
gered like  a  drunken  man.  He  appeared 
scarcely  to  know  where  he  was. 

8  to  10.— The  fine  condition  of  Painter 
was  manifest  in  these  rounds,  and  he  re- 
covered himself  witli  advantage  in  all  of 
them.    His  improved  science  was  evident. 

11. — Sutton  proved  himself  a  troubleflOBiB 
customer  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  in  the  most 
manly  style  he  endeavoured  to  get  a  chan^ 
in  his  favour.  The  head  of  the  Black,  tem- 
fic  to  view,  was  again  punished;  but  the 
left  ear  of  Painter  received  so  sharp  a  hit 
that  the  blood  ran  down  his  back.  In  clos- 
ing, both  down.  It  was  evident  Sntton  was 
beaten,  and  Tom  Belcher  went  up  and 
asked  the  question,  but  tlie  seconds  of  the 
Black  repriced  him  for  the  inteiference. 

12. — ^In  tliis  round  Painter  astonished  his 
most  intimate  friends,  from  the  snperioritf 
of  science  he  exhibited.  Sntton  had  no 
flhance  left  him  now  but  desperation,  and  ho 
bored  in,  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
His  nob  came  in  contact  with  the  left  hand 
of  Painter,  and  tlie  claret  followed  profusely. 
Still  the  gameness  of  Sutton  was  not  to  be 
denied,  and  he  contended  bravely.  Painter, 
in  getting  away  from  his  impetnosily,  found 
himself  awkwardly  sitnatea  against  tha 
stakes  of  the  ring,  when  lie  fou^t  his  way 
out  in  the  Randan  style,  and  extricated  him- 
self firom  his  perilous  position  cleverly.  He 
also  showed  the  advantage  of  giving,  and 
the  art  of  not  receiving.  The  Black's  nob 
was  again  punished  out  of  all  shape,  and 
fibbed  80  sharply  iJiat  the  claret  flowed  from 
his  ear.  It  was  a  terrible  round,  and  Sntton 
was  all  bnt  done. 

IS.-— The  Black  was  nothing  else  but  a 
**  good  one,"  or  he  never  could  nave  met  his 
man  again.  In  &ot  he  appeared  stupid  as 
to  scientific  movements,  but,  nevertheless, 
mshed  at  his  opponent  pell  meU.    Painter, 

auite  collected,  stopped  the  desperation  of 
lie  Black  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  nobbed 
him  at  will.  Painter  received  a  chance  hit 
upon  his  cheek,  but  in  return  he  floored 
Sutton.  The  Black  was  now  so  dead  beat 
that  he  resigned  the  contest  in  a  whisper  to 
his  seconds.  He  was  requested  to  tnr  two 
rounds  more,  which  he  gamely  did,  but  it 
was  only  to  add  to  his  punishment.  At  the 
end  Off  the  fifteenth  round  he  could  scarcely 
articulate  in  replv  to  Belcher,  who  had 
crossed  the  ring,  "  he  would  fight  no  more.*" 
Bemarkb.  —  One  hour  and  forty-two 
minutes  had  elapsed,  and  a  braver  or  a  more 
manly  battle  does  not  stand  recorded  in  the 
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annals  of  pagUiim.  Sntton  weighed  tiurteen 
stone  nine  pounds,  being  two  pounds  heavier 
Uian  his  opponent ;  he  was  also  about  three 
inches  taller ;  bis  arms  too  were  considerably 
longer  than  Painter's.  Several  of  the  spec- 
tators were  so  pleased  with  the  manliness  dis- 
played by  the  combatants,  that,  in  the  imnnlse 
of  the  monaent,  they  drew  Painter  and  his 
seconds  off  the  groond  in  their  post-chaises 
into  the  town  of  Bnngay,  where  females 
were  seen  waving  their  handkerchiefs  from 
the  windows  as  he  passed  through  the  streets 
to  the  inn.  Trcon  the  superior  style  with 
which  this  victory  was  gained  Painter  raised 
himself  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  sporting 
world.  Tnie,  that  to  good  condition  and 
active  and  careful  training,  he  was  much 
indebted  for  conquest,  opposed  'o  a  man  of 
almost  Herculean  strengtn  and  pluck.  His 
first  battle  lost  with  Sutton  proceeded  greatly 
from  a  deficiency  of  tone  in  the  system,  but 
he  was  now  able  to  feoe  his  man  for  an  hour 
and  forty-two  minutes  without  diffioultjr; 
whereas,  in  his  fonner  contest  with  tms 
sombre  hero  his  distress  was  so  great  that 
he  ooold  not  lifl  n^  his  hands.  At  Bun^y 
he  came  into  the  ring  so  confident  in  mind 
and  firm  in  his  person  that  he  took  the  fight 
out  of  Sutton  at  an  early  part  of  the  battle. 
It  was  good  training  that  enabled  him  to  do 
this.    Fainter,  it  was  remarked,  could  have 


fought  much  longer  had  it  proved  i 
The  advantages  of  a  scientific  second  were 
manifest  throughout  the  fight,  from  the  im- 
proved system  of  tactics  pursued  by^  Painter 
upon  this  occasion.  "Gladiator  in  arena 
capit  consilium,"  was  said  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  Tom  Belcher  being  at 
Painter's  elbow,  the  defensive  plan  was 
acted  upon  with  judgment  and  success ; 
indeed,  according  to  the  expressed  opinion  of 
many  of  the  best  informed,  the  prompt 
advice  and  superior  skill  of  Belcher  tended 
in  an  eminent  degree,  in  addition  to  the 
tractabUity  of  disposition  and  courage  of 
Painter,  to  ensure  victory.  Comparison 
proves  the  fact.  The  latter,  in  his  second 
contest,  hit  and  got  away ;  while  in  his  first 
battle  he  went  in  boldly,  opposing  strength 
to  strength;  hence  he  was  defeated,  the 
length  and  weight  of  Sutton  overpowerinj^ 
him.  In  the  character  of  a  second,  firom  his 
experience  and  practice  as  a  scientific  pugi- 
list, Tom  Belcher,  if  not  superior,  was  not 
excelled  by  any  boxer.  The  result  of  this 
contest  completely  deceived  the  knowinff 
ones,  as  the  odds  were  greatly  in  fkvour  <» 
Sutton  previous  to  the  fight;  and  Oliver,  the 
conqueror  of  Painter,  oaoked  the  Black 
freely  on  the  ground,  so  sure  was  the  event 
considered. 


Painter  called,  the  morning  after  the  battle^  apon  Sutton  and  left  him  a 
douceur.  The  sporting  people  of  Norfolk,  it  appears,  were  highly  gratified  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  battle  between  Painter  and  Sntton  was  conducted. 
Belcher,  Harmer,  Bidunond,  Owen,  Oliyer,  etc.,  exhibited  at  the  Norwich 
Theatre  in  the  erening,  after  the  battle,  and  their  efforts  to  amuse  were 
respectably  attended. 

We  hare  noticed  Painter's  athletio  capabilities ;  he,  about  this  time,  proved 
winner  in  several  foot  races.  In  a  trial  of  strength  in  a  field  belonging  to 
the  White  Hart,  Commercial  Bead,  Stepney,  March  21,  1817,  Painter 
undertook,  for  a  wager  of  10  guineas,  a  dozen  of  wine,  and  a  good  dinner  for 
twelve,  to  throw  half  a  hundred-weight  against  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Donoran,  of  immense  Herculean  proportions,  and  renowned  for  his  prodigious 
strength.  Mir.  Donovan  called  on  Painter  to  ''  set"  a  throw,  which  he  did 
(with  his  coat  on).  The  distance,  though  unfortunately  not  recorded,  was  so 
great  that  Mr.  Bonovan,  after  every  preparation,  could  not  touch  it  by 
eighteen  inches  and  a  half.  '*  Painter,"  adds  the  report,  "  has,  as  yet,  beaten 
every  competitor  in  this  feat,  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."  A  fine 
athletic  yonng  man,  called  ''Spring,"  was  matched  by  Soroggins  to  run 
the  distance  of  five  miles  against  Painter,  for  10  guineas.  It  was  a  hasty  bet 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and  undertaken  without  training.    The  race  was 
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decided  on  the  7th  of  November,  1817,  from  the  four  mile  stone  on  the  Essex 
road.  Painter  merely  jogged  on  before  Spring  at  staiting,  when  the  latter 
took  the  lead,  and  kept  it  for  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half,  the  distance  of 
running  out,  Painter  keeping  close  at  his  elbow,  compelling  Spring,  as  it 
were,  to  use  his  best  speed.  Painter  now  shot  by  him  like  an  arrow,  touched 
the  handkerchief  first,  and  returned  to  run  the  two  miles  and  a  half  in. 
Spring  was  so  dead  beat,  and  out  of  wind,  at  the  comer  of  White  Post  Lane, 
three  miles  and  a  half,  that  he  could  proceed  no  farther.  Painter  continued 
to  run  in  gallant  style,  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  and  arriTcd  at  the 
place  of  starting  at  the  expiration  of  thirty-five  minutes  and  a  half.  This 
great  feat  for  "  a  big  one"  like  Painter,  was  loudly  cheered  on  his  touching 
the  winning  post. 

At  this  period  a  young  *'big  one"  from  Herefordshire,  whose  career 
was  destined  to  be  of  the  brightest,  had  just  arrived  in  the  metropolis, 
determined,  as  he  himself  declared,  to  go  in  for  the  Championship.  The 
friends  of  Painter  thought  that  Ned  was  the  very  man  to  check  his  aspiring 
flight,  and  a  match  was  made  for  100  guineas,  when  Painter  was  defeated  by 
the  future  champion,  on  Mickleham  Downs,  in  thirty-one  rounds,  occupying 
eighty-nine  minutes,  giving  reason  to  many  of  the  ''knowing  ones"  to 
remember  their  lack  of  wisdom  on  the  1st  of  April,  1818,  as  will  be  found  in 
fhll  under  the  memoir  of  Tom  Spring,  in  the  first  Chapter  of  this  Period. 

The  friends  of  Painter  were  not  satisfied  that  their  man  was  defeated  upon 
his  merits,  and  made  another  match  for  100  guineas  a-side  so  early  as  April  10, 
at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  each  party  depositing  10  guineas.  The 
contest  to  take  place  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  August,  HI  8.  Tom  Belcher  took 
an  active  part  in  making  this  match,  feeling  oonfidenoe  in  Painter.  Nearly 
four  months  was  allowed  him  to  recover  from  his  accident,  and  it  was  also 
inserted  in  the  articles,  that  the  ring  should  be  made  with  eight  instead 
of  twelve  stakes.  The  betting  immediately  commenced  at  six  and  seven  to 
four  on  Spring.  It  also  continued  in  favour  of  the  latter  during  the  time  of 
training.  The  former  backers  of  Spring  betted  upon  him  freely ;  even  many 
of  Painter's  friends  changed  sides. 

The  fight  took  place  on  a  piece  of  ground  called  Russia  Farm,  four  or  five 
miles  frtmi  Kingston,  and  was  well  attended.  Painter  had  for  his  seconds 
Selcher  and  Harmer;  Spring  was  waited  on  by  Cribb  and  dark* 

THE  FIGHT, 

Bound  1.— Both  the  combatants  stripped  appeared  to  fool  that  he  had  an  opportunity 
with  great  oonfidenoe.  Painter,  attributing  to  recover  his  blighted  laorela.  Spring, 
hie  loss  of  the  last  battle  to  an  acddeo^      equally  satisfied  that  his  victory  was  Sxms  to 
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his  raperiar  fomoe.  teemed  oonacioos  that 
oonqoeBt  would  ugaixi  crown  his  efforts,  but 
in  less  time.  Great  cantion  was  obswred 
on  both  sides,  and  between  four  and  five 
minutes  efaipsed  in  endeaTOoring  to  gain  the 
first  advantage,  when  Spring  made  j^ay,  but 
Painter  stopped  his  left  in  good  stj^lo- 
Painter  now  appeared  bent  on  misohief, 
and  skilfuUv  measured  his  distance,  making 
a  feint  with  his  left  hand,  and,  with  a  tre- 
raendoQS  rifrht-handed  blow  over  Spring's 
eye,  not  onlv  produced  the  claret  copiously, 
bat  floored  him  like  a  shot,  lliis  decided 
two  events  npoh  which  manv  wagers  were 
depending,  namely,  first  blood  and  first 
knock-down  blow.  Load  shooting  from  the 
Gtatle  side  of  the  question ;  the  totting  was 
reduced  to  even,  and  Painter  mach  fancied. 

2.— The  last  blow  might  be  said  almost  to 
have  made  the  fight  Painter's  own.  Spring 
was  evidently  conirued  from  its  great 
severity,  and  tlie  claret  running  down  in 
streams.  Painter  lost  no  time,  but  endea- 
voured to  improve  his  success,  and  im- 
mediately went  to  work.  Some  slight  hits 
were  exchanged,  and  in  straggling  for  the 
throw,  Painter  went  down  undermosL 

S.— Spring  showed  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  let  Pamter  have  it  all  his  own  way,  and 
gave  the  latter  a  heavy  nobber.  Exchanges, 
and  both  down. 

4.— A  short  but  sharp  round.  In  throwing 
Spring  proved  that  he  was  the  stronger 
man. 

5.^Two  nobbing  oounter  hits,  that  made 
both  men  go  back  a  little.  In  closing. 
Painter  got  his  opponent's  nob  under  his  Im 
arm,  and  endeavoured  to  fib  him,  but  Spring, 
with  much  dexterity,  stopped  Painter's  nana, 
and  ultimately  threw  the  latter  heavily. 
(Bravo,  Spring!) 

6.— This  was  a  meet  manlv  round.  Be- 
ciproeal  hitting  occurred.  The  punishment 
was  heavy,  but  Spring  had  rather  the  best  of 
it,  and  got  Painter  down. 

7  and  8.— The  combatants  were  both 
rsUier  vriaded,  and  became  cautious  of 
getting  into  work.  Slight  exchanges  till 
botii  were  down. 

9.^-This  was  nothing  else  but  a  fighting 
round.    Hit  for  hit  oeonrred,  till  at  the  dose 


of  a  rally  Spring  received  a  terrible  blow 
upon  his  ear,  that  brought  the  claret  freely. 
Sprinff  reeled  from  its  severity,  and  Painter 
was  the  favourite  at  seven  to  four.  Spring 
went  down  to  avoid  a  close. 

10.— Springcame  staggering  to  the  scratch, 
evidently  suffering  from  the  last  hit.  He, 
however,  went  to  work  in  the  most  gallant 
style,  and  in  a  rally  gave  Painter  **  pepper ; " 
but  the  latter  got  away  scientifically.  In  a 
close.  Painter  was  thrown, 

11  to  13.— Spring  had  the  worst  of  these 
rounds,  neveiiheless  he  displayed  great 
game. 

14.— In  this  round  the  turn  was  on  the 
side  of  Sfnring:  he  had  not  only  the  best 
of  the  hitting,  but  knocked  Painter  off  his 
legs.  ("Do  that  again.  Spring,  and  you'll 
wm  it.") 

15  to  22.— Painter  decidedly  took  the  lead 
in  all  these  rounds.  A  tremendous  rally 
occurred,  when  Painter  finished  the  round 
by  fibbing  Spring  down. 

23  to  30.— It  was  almost  a  certainty  that 
Spring  must  lose  the  batUe ;  he  was  getting 
worse  every  round,  but  his  game  was  of  the 
first  qoaMiiy, 

81.— This  round,  it  was  tbonght,  would 
have  finished  the  contest.  Spring  received 
a  tremendous  hit  on  his  jaw,  and  went  down 
exhausted.  **  It  was  all  up,"  was  tlie  cry, 
any  odds  upon  Painter,  and  even  that  Spring 
did  not  again  come  to  the  scratch. 

82  to  42  and  last— Spring  was  sausfied 
that  he  could  not  win,  jet,  like  a  brave  man, 
he  was  determined  to  continue  the  battle 
while  a  chance  remained.  He  came  up  for 
ten  rounds,  but  conld^  not  plant  effectively. 
He  was  hit  on  the  ear  in  the  last  round,  and 
fell  dead  to  time.  He  did  not  give  in ;  that 
is,  he  did  not  say  No.  It  was  over  in  one 
hour  and  four  minutes. 

Bemasks. — Painter  displayed  great  cool- 
ness and  judgment  in  this  fight,  and  baring 
so  able  a  general  as  Tom  Belcher  for  his 
second,  was  greatly  in  his  favour.  Spring 
never  recovered  the  severity  of  the  blow  on 
his  eye  in  the  first  round,  but  his  game  was 
of  so  staunch  a  quality  that  his  fkme  rose  by 
defeat,  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  was 
attributed  to  the  chance  of  war. 


Fainter  now  pablidy  declared  that  he  would  not  fight  any  more  prize 
batUes.  Indeed,  he  took  his  fEurewell  of  the  ring,  with  a  benefit  at  the  Fives 
Court,  in  a  combat  with  Eichmond,  on  Monday,  the  7th  of  September,  1818. 
Spring  was  extremely  anxious  for  another  trial;  but  Painter  positiyely 
refused.  After  spending  a  few  months  at  Lancaster,  and  not  finding  a  house 
in  London  to  suit  him,  Fainter  left  the  metropolis,  and  commenced  publican, 
in  Lobster  Lane,  Norwich,  under  the  most'  flattering  auspices  of  the  sporting 
people  of  the  above  ancient  city.  Here  Fainter  enjoyed  a  quiet  life,  till  the 
following  circumbtance,  in  Novemberi  1819,  put  him  <*  on  the  fret." 
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Some  aspemons  having  been  made  upon  the  character  of  his  first  battle 
with  Spring,  at  Mickleham  Downs — ^indeed,  an  inflnential  amatenr  having 
declared  it  to  have  been  a  cross — Fainter  indignantly  repelled  the  accusation. 
He  immediately  set  off  for  London,  determined  to  undergo  the  most  rigid 
examination  by  the  supporters  of  the  P.  E.  In  the  fight  in  question,  in  the 
second  round.  Fainter  received  a  knock-down  blow,  and,  in  falling,  his  head 
not  only  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  stakes  of  the  ring,  but  his  shoulder 
also  received  a  violent  contusion.  He,  however,  continued  the  battle  for  one 
hour  and  twenty-five  minutes ;  but,  retiring  from  the  contest  without  much 
punishment,  gave  rise  to  the  report  in  question.  Fainter,  at  the  time,  procured 
the  assbtance  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  surgeon  in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  dine, 
(a  gentleman  totally  unconnected  with  the  sporting  world)  to  reduce  the 
fracture.  On  Thursday,  November  5,  1819,  an  application  was  made  to  Mr. 
Cline  as  to  the  fact,  when  he  immediately  wrote  a  certificate,  which  stated 
the  injury  Fainter  had  received  on  the  curve  of  the  shoulder  bone  had 
rendered  him  incapable  of  using  his  arm  at  the  time  specified.  This  document 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  P.  C,  and  the  result  was  satis- 
factory.   Ned's  integrity  was  declared  to  be  without  a  stain. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  on  November  21,  ''The  amateurs  of 
Norwich  will  back  Fainter  for  100  guineas,  or  more,  and  also  give  a  purse  of 
£50,  if  SpriQg  will  contend  with  Nod  at  Norwich.  The  patr  ns  of  the 
science,  also,  will  give  Spring  £20  towards  his  expenses." 

In  consequence  of  this  challenge,  a  match  was  made  between  Spring  and 
Painter,  on  the  Tuesday  following,  at  Gribb's,  the  Union  Arms,  Oxendon 
Street,  *'  to  fight  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  in  a  twenty-four  feet 
ring,  thirty  miles  from  London.  An  umpire  to  be  chosen  by  each  party,  and 
Mr.  Jackson  as  the  referee ;  fifty  guineas  a-side  to  be  completed  in  the  courso 
of  three  weeks  at  Cribb's,  and  the  remaining  fifty  at  Harmer's  the  last 
Tuesday  in  January,  or  the  deposit  money  to  be  forfeited." 

The  friends  of  Fainter,  however,  forfeited  to  Sprbg,  or  rather,  the  gentle- 
man who  somewhat  hastily  put  down  the  £5.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
a  challenge  that  Tom  Belcher  would  back  Oliver  against  Fainter  for  £  100 
a-side,  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  and  deposit  £  20,  pp.,  the  gage  was 
taken  up  with  great  spirit  by  the  sporting  men  of  Norwich,  which  led  to  the 
following  articles  of  agreement  :^- 

••  CastU  Tavem,  May  20, 1820. 

**  Edward  Painter  agrees  to  fight  Thomaa  OliTer  for  a  parse  of  100  guineas,  on  Monday, 
tiie  17tli  Jnly,  within  twenty  milee  of  the  city  of  Norwich.  To  be  a  fair  stand-np  fight,  in  a 
twenty-four  feet  ring,  half-minute  time.  An  umpire  to  be  chosen  by  each  party,  and  a 
referee  selected  on  Sie  ground  by  tbe  umpires.    Ten  pounds  a-side  are  deposited  in  ttio 
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jbandiof  llr.  Scares,  and  «li«  rematnine  ten  pounds  a-side  to  be  made  ffood  at  the  CastK* 
Taiera,  on  Mooday,  May  29,  between  the  hoars  of  seven  and  eleven  o^ock.  The  forty 
pomda  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jaekaon.    Either  part?  declining  the  contest  to 


_ — ^ —  ^J  Satorday  previous  tv  «»«  »»»«t«r. 

pe  gsfte-iiionej  to  be  divided  between  Oliver  and  Painter,  and  their  lespeotive  seconds  and 
bot^e-kolders.  The  pane  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  previous  to  the  day 
cffightang.  ' 

••  Signed,  in  behalf  of  Painter,    C.  T. 

"FotOlivbr,    T.BELCHEB." 

The  betting  was  mx  to  four  on  Painter.  He  was  decidedly  the  favourite  in 

the  metropolis ;  but  in  Norwich,  long  odds  were  laid  on  him.    So  great  was 

the  interest  that,  for  a  week  before  the  fight,  numerous  parties  left  London 

daily  to  be  sore  of  witnessing  the  battle.   The  stage  coaches^  besides  a  variety 

of  vehicles  from  London,  were  filled  inside  and  out  for  some  days  previous  to 

the  appointed  time ;  and  small  groups  of  persons  mustered  of  an  evening  in 

the  streets  of  Norwich  to  hail  the  arrivals.     Li  short,  the  ancient  city 

appeared  as  much  alive  upon  the  subject  as  on  the  eve  of  an  election.    This 

sensation  was  also  felt  for  miles  around  Norwich.    The  spot  selected  for  the 

combat  was  North  Walsham,  sixteen  and  a  half  miles  from  the  above  city ; 

and  80  little  apprehension  was  entertained  of  the  fight  being  interfered  with, 

that  a  stage  was  built  upon  the  ground  for  the  accommodation  of  the 

spectators.      In  short,  this  fistio  toumay  engrossed  the  conversation  in 

n'orwich. 

On  Monday,  July  17,  1820,  every  vehicle  in  Norwich  was  engaged  to  go 
to  the  scene  of  action.  People  were  in  motion  by  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  and  in  the  streets  which  tended  towards  the  place  of  contest 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  houses  displayed  groups,  eager  to  witness 
the  departure.  The  road  to  North  Walsham,  which  is  delightM  and 
picturesque,  was  thronged  with  carriages,  equestrians,  and  pedestrians.  To 
^ve  some  idea  of  the  appearance  the  route  presented,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  at  least  twelve  hundred  vehicles,  of  various  descriptions,  are  ascertained 
to  have  passed  over  Coltishall  Bridge.  By  ten  o'clock,  North  Walsham  was 
literally  crammed  with  strangers ;  and  the  arrival  of  persons,  continued  up  to 
t'wo  o'clock,  from  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  fight,  baffled  description. 

In  the  field,  a  stage  of  a  hundred  yards  in  length  was  erected  for 
spectators ;  and  a  circle  of  about  sixty  wagons  was  formed  round  the  outer 
roped  ring,  at  about  ten  yards  distance  from  it,  which  were  also  filled  with 
spectators.  In  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  ropes  some  few  persons 
were  likewise  admitted.  The  ring  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Pugilistic  Club, 
and  the  stakes  wer«  alao  of  the  same  colour.    Upon  the  whole,  it  was  bettor 
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made,  and  tbe  accommodation  it  afforded  to  the  spectators,  as  well  as  to  the 
combatants,  was  superior  to  the  London  ring.  £50  were  collected  at  the 
gate  (the  pedestrians  being  made  to  tip),  and  the  stage  produced  £80. 
The  greatest  order  prevailed;  the  decorum  of  the  thing  was  kept  up  by 
Shelton,  Randall,  Turner,  Scroggins,  Bales,  Josh.  Hudson,  Harmcr,  Furcell, 
Teasdale,  etc.  And  the  immense  concourse  of  assembled  faces  above  faces, 
rising  in  amphitheatric  tiers,  formed  an  extraordinary  and  an  interesting 
sight. 

About  a  quarter  before  one  o'clock,  Oliver,  dressed  in  white  trowsers,  a 
black  waistcoat,  and  a  green  great  coat,  made  his  appearance,  and  threw  up 
his  hat,  followed  by  the  Champion  of  England  (Cribb)  and  Belcher.  A  clapping 
of  hands  took  place.  Some  little  time  elapsed,  and  Fainter  not  making  his 
appearance,  Cribb  asked  one  of  the  Norwich  Committee  where  Painter  was? 
The  question  had  scarcely  escaped  the  lips  of  Cribb  when  enthusiastic  shouts 
announced  the  approach  of  Fainter.  Upon  throwing  up  his  hat  the  shouting 
was  universal ;  the  clapping  of  hands,  and  the  noise  of  upwards  of  thirty 
thousand  persons,  was  like  a  roar  of  artillery.  Fainter  was  without  his  coat, 
and  on  his  entering  the  ring  he  immediately  and  cordially  shook  hands  with 
Oliver.    Spring  and  Faul  attended  upon  Fainter. 

Some  demur  took  place  respecting  the  division  of  what  is  termed  the  gate- 
money,*  Oliver  claiming  half  the  cash  taken  for  admissions  upon  the  stage, 
and  also  the  money  collected  in  the  sixty  wagons  upon  the  ground.  This 
claim  was  resisted  by  the  Norwich  Committee,  who  insisted  that  the  stage 
and  wagons  were  an  entire  gift  to  Fainter.  Here  Cribb  offered  to  bet 
a  guinea  that  no  fight  would  take  place.  The  articles  were  now  resorted  to, 
and  a  gentleman  from  London,  one  of  the  umpires,  decided  that,  according  to 
the  articles,  Oliver  was  not  entitled  to  the  stage  or  the  wagons,  although 
the  latter  did  offer  to  pay  half  of  the  expenses.  This  knotty  point  being 
settled,  the  scratch  was  made,  tx?A  a  toss-up  took  place  between  Cribb  and 
Spring  for  the  shady  side  of  the  ring,  which  was  won  by  the  latter.  The 
combatants  then  stripped.  The  colours,  yellow  for  Fainter,  and  blue  for 
Oliver,  were  tied  to  the  stakes;  the  ceremony  of  all  the  parties  shaking 
hands  was  not  forgotten.  The  moment  so  long  wished-for  had  now  arrived, 
and  the  boxers  prepared  to  set-to.  Five-and-a-half  to  four  were  the  real 
odds  upon  the  ground. 

*  Bfltpeetiiig  the  diTincii  of  fhe  ** gate-money,"  Mr.  Jaclreon's  opinton  was,  "that  all 
moneys  taken  upon  the  gronnd,  in  point  of  nf^hi  and  justice,  belong  to  botli  of  the  com- 
batants, who  are  tlie  primary  canse  of  the  multitude  assemblinff,  aodtbarefore  ought  to  ij^ 
fairly  divided  between  them,  without  any  reservation  what>ever< 
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THE  FIGHT. 


Bmndl. — OUrer  appeared  in  good  con* 
utMA.  He  Coofi^i  in  dtrlped  nlk  stockixiga ; 
tndtbA  symmetry  of  liis  form  was  not  only 
•ttnetaie  to   ibe   amateur,   but  the  lorers 
of  uatotmy    bad    before    tbem    a  capital 
nbject  m  tbe   aolaoia  mad  defelopment  of 
Ua  mosolee.    Paiater  was  also  in  tip-top 
trim,  and  tboogb  be  had  been  reduced  in 
training  nearly  two  stone,  he  waa  effectiTe 
for  every  pmpoae.      On  the  men  placing 
themntWea  ia    figbtiiig   attidades,   caution 
waa  tbe  order  of  me  day.   After  eyeing  each 
oUier  for  aboat  a  minnte,  Oliver  made  an 
offer  to  hit,  when  Painter  got  away ;  Oliver 
in  torn  now  got  away  from  a  hit  made  by 
Painter.    Oliver  hit  short.    Painter  endea- 
voured to  pat  in  a  tremendooa  hit,  which  waa 
stopped  in  first  rate  style  by  his  opponent. 
Plunter  got  away^  from  ano&er  hit.    Oliver 
laheav 


avy  hit,  and  gave  a  load  "  ahem." 
llie'oombatants  seemed  tired  of  holding  up 
ibeir  arms,  and  stood  still  and  looked  at  each 
other,  and  after  a  panse  Pamter  pat  in  a 
tvemendons  hit  on  Oliver's  neck.  Painter 
ran  in  to  fidlow  op  Ids  soooeas,  bat  Oliver 
stopped  him  with  tne  aocoraey  of  a  Randall. 
Some  heavy  hits  were  exchanged,  and  in 
elosmg  Painter  endeavoored  to  fib  Oliver, 
when  flie  latter  in  the  first  stjrle  of  the 
pngiKstic  art,  broke  away  from  mm,  (Ap- 
plaose.)  BoOi  were  piping  a  httle,  and 
Oliver  gave  Painter  a  sli^t  tap  on  the  body. 
Sa^  in  tarn  stopped  soientificaUy.  Painter 
pot  in  two  hite,  and  after  severe  ezchanffes 
the  men  again  broke  away.  Oliver  nit 
Painter  on  the  nose,  when  me  combatants 
fboght  into  another  dose,  and  Fainter  a^ain 
attempted  the  weaving  lystem,  when  Ohver 
need  Tom  Owens  stop  for  a  short  period, 
till  Painter  got  away  in  sallant  style.  Each 
man  now  made  himself  an  Ibr  trepiendocf 
hitting,  and  the  stopping  was  admirable  on 
both  sidea.  Painter  pat  in  anotlier  severe 
hit  on  Oliver's  cheek.  The  men  closed,  and 
in  a  straggle  for  the  throw,  Oliver  got 
Painter  down.  Bother  better  than  ten 
minntes  had  elaned. 

S.'-*Flrst  blood  was  now  decided,  as  it  was 
aoen  triekling  from  Painter's  nose.  Oliver 
endeavoored  to  plant  a  nobber,  which  Painter 
■topped,  and  laoghed  at  him.  This  seoond 
Ttmat  was  longer  than  the  first,  bat  &e 
eaation  and  moae  of  fif^'hting  was  exactly  the 
eenifi  Oliver  got  a  hit  on  the  nose ;  he  also 
broke  away  mm  a  close  in  great  s^le,  and 
fcave  Painter  so  severe  a  blow  on  his  right 
cheek,  tiiat  red  ink  was  the  rosalt.  Oliver 
pnt  down  his  hands,  and  both  seemed 
wrhamrfftd  from  the  length  of  the  ronnd. 
In  closing.  Painter  weavod  down  Oliver  at 
tberopea  The  applanse  was  load.  Twenty- 
Ibnr  xninates  had  now  elapsed. 

S.— Oliver  appeared  rather  to  more  advan- 
le^;  he  nearly  closed  Painter's  right  eye, 


and  to  prevent  being  fibbed  held  Ids  hand  at 
the  roTOs,  and  ultimately  got  him  down. 

4.— This  was  a  sharp  set-to.  Hard  ex- 
changes ;  both  down  very  moch  distreaaed. 

6.---OUver  hit  Painter's  left  cheek,  uid 
produced  the  daret  in  a  twinkling ;  but,  in  a 
short  rally,  Oliver,  from  a  tremendooa  hit  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  went  down.  Twenty- 
nine  minutes. 

6  and  T-^Both  piping  a  little.  Oliver 
broke  away  from  the  weaving,  bnt  after  aome 
sharp  exchanges,  both  went  down  in  strog- 
gling  for  the  throw.    Thirty-seven  minutes. 

8.— One  minute,  and  no  mt  made.  Oliver 
at  length  put  in  a  sharp  £acer,  which  was 
returned  in  a  counter  by  Painter.  A  lot 
pause.  Oliver  met  Painter  in  the  front 
the  head,  as  he  was  coming  in  to  mill. 
Severe  exchanges,  till  both  down.  The 
Norwieh  people  were  silent,  and  exhibited 
symptoms  of  fear  for  the  result. 

0.— Painter's  right  eye  was  rather  trouUe- 
some  to  him,  and  he  put  up  his  finger ;  but 
he  hit  Oliver  hard  upon  the  aide  of  his  head. 
Some  sharp  blows  passed,  to  the  advantage 
of  Oliver,  who  now  with  great  force  floored 
Painter. 

10.— Oliver  had  rather  the  best  of  this 
round;  but,  in  straggling  for  the  throw. 
Painter  fell  upon  him  so  heavily,  that  the 
wind  seemed  snaken  out  of  him. 

11. — Oliver  made  a  good  hit;  but  at  the 
ropes  he  was  a^n  down.  It  was  still  thought 
he  would  win  it,  by  the  Londoners. 

12  and  lasL—Oliver  made  play,  put  in  a 
aharp  facer,  and  got  away;  in  tact,  he 
geneorally  showed  fight  first  Two  terrible 
counter  hits  occurred,  and  both  the  combat- 
ants went  back.  Some  sharp  blows  passed« 
when  Painter  fbUowed  up  Oliver  to  the 
npea  where  the  latter  received  a  tremen- 
dooa blow  upon  bis  temple,  that  fioored  him. 
When  time  was  called,  he  could  not  appear 
at  the  soraich.  The  hat  was,  therefore, 
thrown  up,  and  the  victoty  proclaimed  for 
Painter. 

Bbmarks.— When  Oliver  recovered  from 
the  state  of  insensibility  into  which  the  last 
blow  hod  thrown  him,  he  rose  (as  if  from  a 
trance)  from  his  second's  knee,  and  going 
up  to  Painter,  said—"  I  am  ready  to  fight." 
"No,"  said  Pamter, "  I  have  won  the  battle ;" 
upon  which  Oliver,  in  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment, asked  his  second  whv  he  had  not 
pidced  him  up  sooner  P  Hie  reply  was, 
"  Why,  Tom,  I  could  not  wake  you.'*^  Painter 
walked  two  or  three  times  round  the  ring 
after  the  fight,  and  then  returned  to  Korth 
Walsham.  Oliver,  after  resting  himself  on 
his  second's  knee  for  about  a  minute,  dressed 
himself,  put  the  yellow  handkerchief  round 
hia  neck,  and  sat  himself  dovm  upon  some 
straw  to  see  the  next  fight.  Oliver  has  de- 
cUred  to  several  of  his  frienda  imce,  that  the 
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blow  operated  upon  him  like  a  shock  of  light-  stopped  in  ^ood  style.    The  Londoners  were 

ningjrenderinghimtotallj  insensible.  Oliver's  muon  mortified  at  this  **chanoe  blow,"  as 

iaoe  bore  scarcely  any  marks  of  punishment.  they  termed  it.     Oliver  appeared  greatly 

Fkinter,  in  point  of  appearance,  had  received  dejected  at  losing  the  battle ;  bat  the  poniah- 


mott  abont  the  heaa ;  but  neither  coold  be  ment  the  combatants  received  was  so  light 
said  to  be  much  hart.  Painter  showed  great  for  saeh  heavy  men,  that  they  were  np  at  an 
aotivity  and  goodness  apon  his  legs,  and      early  hoar  next  moning  to  breakfast 

It  is  remarkable  that  Fainter,  at  the  first  attempt,  was  defeated  by  Oliver, 
Sutton,  and  Spring,  but  that  in  each  case  on  demanding  another  trial,  he 
reversed  the  verdict,  and  proved  the  conqueror  in  all  three  instances. 

At  a  public  dinner  at  North  Walsham,  after  the  battle,  Painter,  on  his 
health  being  drunk,  repeated  the  declaration  he  had  nrade,  previous  to  his 
encounter  with  Oliver,  that  he  would  never  fight  again ;  and  this  resolution 
he  adhered  to. 

Painter  now  lived  retired  from  the  ring,  but  was  a  publican  for  many 
years  at  the  Anchor,  in  Lobster  Lane,  Norwich ;  he  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Market  Place,  and  died  in  that  city  on  the  19th  of  September,  1853. 


■o  fir^i^T'Ni  r- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TOM    OliTVETt    (COMMISSABT-GENERAL    OF    THE 

P.  E.)— 1811-1831. 

Tov  Oi^ETSR,  oiigiiially  a  member  of  the  most  ancient  of  callings— a 
gaidener — liyes  in  the  memory  of  hundreds  of  modem  ring-goers  as  the 
dyily  adiYe,  diligent,  and  respectable  emtos  of  the  P.  R.  ropes  and  stakes ; 
enjoying  in  a  green  old  age,  despite  occasional  twinges  of  the  gout,  the  post 
of  *'  Commiflsaryy"  assisted  latterly  in  his  duties  by  his  son  Fred,  also  known 
as  a  pedestrian.  Tom,  who  was  a  fine  specimen  of  manhood,  entered  the  ring 
somewhat  late  in  life.  An  anecdote  is  preserved  that  his  first  appearance  in 
the  ring  was  owing  to  his  accidentally  witnessing  the  battle  between  Silver- 
thoine  and  Dogherty,  at  Coombe  Warren,  in  January,  1811,  where  Tom  was 
engaged  in  digging  and  planting.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked  on  their 
display — ''Well,  if  yon  call  this  prize-fighting,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't 
tliink  I  oonld  fight  a  little,"  and  he  determined  to  pnt  his  abilities  to  the  test 
of  experiment.  At  his  d^but  Tom  received  the  appellation  of  ''The  Battersea 
Ghffdener,"  from  his  general  place  of  employment ;  he  was,  however,  bom  at 
Sxeadlow,  in  Buckinghamshire,  in  June,  1789.  He  left  his  native  place  a 
mere  boy,  and  lived  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Bakcr^  a  gardener  at  Millbank. 
XLere  he  made  his  first  attempt  at  milling,  with  one  Eimber,  a  stonemason 
from  Walham  GFreen.  The  battle  took  place  in  the  dominions  of  old  Caleb 
Saldwin,  Tothiil  Fields,  Westminster,  for  a  couple  of  guineas  a-side.  Oliver 
m^as  seconded  by  Silverthome  and  Byrne.  It  was  a  heavy  fight  for  an  hour 
and  forty  minutes,  when  Oliver's  strength  and  game  prevailed,  and  he  was 
liailed  the  conqueror. 

Oliver's  second  engagement  also  took  place  in  Tothiil  Fields,  with  a 

fig'hting  man  denominated  "Hopping  Ned."    The  sum  fought  for  was  four 

^^uiiieaa  a-aide.     Oliver,  rather  diffident  of  his  own  abilities,  when  pitted 

against  a  scientific  pretender,  proposed  that  the  loser  should  receive  two 

guineas  by  way  of  consolation  for  defeat^  but  l^ed,  confident  in  bis  own 
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prowess,  scouted  the  idea,  and  declared  the  entire  sam  should  go  to 
the  conqucrori  which  was  ultimately  agreed  to.  But  such  is  the  uncertain 
fate  of  war,  that  **  Hopping  Ned,"  who  had  congratulated  himself  with  what 
ease  and  dexterity  he  would  serve  out  the  Gardener,  was,  in  the  short  space 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  so  completely  milled  out  of  all  conceit  of  his  fighting, 
that  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  cry,  enough !  He  was  conyinced  of  his 
error  hy  retii*ing  severely  punished,  without  the  benefit  of  the  two  "  quid." 
OHver  waB  so  much  in  obscurity  at  this  period  that  the  fighting  men  present 
seemed  rather  shy  in  seconding  him,  and  a  novice  must  have  performed  that 
office,  if  Silverthome  and  old  Dick  Hall  had  not  appeared,  and  stepped 
forward  to  bring  their  friend  through  the  piece. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  Oliver  fought  with  Harry  Lancaster,  at  Kewman's 
Meadow,  near  the  turnpike,  at  Hayes,  Middlesex,  for  a  subscription-purse  of 
twenty  guineas.  Caleb  Baldwin  seconded  Oliver,  and  Paddington  Jones 
attended  upon  Lancaster.  Harry,  who  had  a  sparring  reputation,  cut  a  soiry 
figure  before  Oliver.  In  fact,  on  the  part  of  Lancaster,  it  was  a  most 
contemptible  fight.  Oliver  was  everything,  and  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  minutes  was  proclaimed  the  conqueror.  So  easy  a  thing  did  it 
appear  to  the  spectators,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion  Oliver  could  have 
won  without  taking  off  his  clothes. 

Oliver,  somewhat  more  experienced,  next  entered  the  prize-ring  with 
Ford,  for  a  subscription-purse  of  twenty  guineas  to  the  winner,  and  five 
guineas  to  the  loser,  on  the  6th  of  October,  1812,  at  Greenford  Common^ 
Middlesex.  Caleb  Baldwin  and  Silverthome  were  his  seconds;  and  Tom 
Jones  and  Joe  Norton  officiated  for  Ford.  The  latter  was  deficient  in  weight, 
but  considered  the  most  effective  boxer.  Little  more  was  known  of  "The 
Gardener"  than  that  he  was  a  good  man;  but  an  opinion  was  entertained 
that  his  milling  abilities  were  rather  moderate.  He  was  alow  in  hitting,  and 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  of  a  punisher.  Previous  to  the  battle  it  was 
even  betting.  During  a  contest  of  two  hours  and  t^i  minutes,  his  patience, 
courage,  science,  and  fortitude,  were  completely  put  to  the  test.  It  was  not 
only  a  battle  of  experience,  but  a  proper  day  of  trial  to  him ;  and  it  will 
hereafter  be  seen  that  he  completely  profited  by  it.  To  detail  the  numerous 
rounds  would  be  superfluous,  but  the  odds  changed  several  times  during  the 
fight  Ford,  in  the  fifth  round,  put  in  a  tremendous  blow  on  Oliver's  eye, 
which  nearly  closed  it  up ;  this  raised  the  betting  six  to  four  on  Ford.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  round  Oliver  took  the  lead,  when  Ford,  recovering 
from  his  weakness,  again  kept  the  advantage  for  some  time.  It  might  be 
said  to  b^  reciprocal  fighting  for  c^bout  an  boiur  and  a  quarter,  when  Ford  felt 
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conmced  t\iat  every  art  and  stratagem  must  be  adopted.     Oliyer  received 

tieayy  puni&bment  in  the   face  repeatedly,  and  had  few  opportunities  of 

Tetnmmg,  as  Pord  generally  fell  on  making  a  hit.    Every  manoeuvre  was 

ftractised  to  tire  out  *'  Tlie  Gardener;"  but  he  at  length  triumphed  over  all 

the  shiftiiig,  notwithstanding  he  was  nearly  blind  the  last  half  hour  of  the 

battle.    The  game  of  Oliver  claimed  universal  praise;  for  few  men  possess 

foTtitude  enough  to  have  endured  such  an  irritating  opponent.     They  were 

both  terribly  punished. 

From  the  sound  pugilistic  qualities  developed  by  Oliver,  he  became  an 
interesdng  article  to  the  Fancy,  and  the  afterwards  renowned  George  Cooper 
(sec  ante,  p.  303,  vol.  i.),  was  selected  as  a  competitor  for  a  subscription-purse, 
at  Moulsey  Hurst,  on  May  15,  1813.  Bill  Gibbons  and  Caleb  Baldwin  were 
seconds  to  Oliver;  Bichmond  and  Jones  for  Cooper.  Betting  six  to  four 
on  *'The  Gardener." 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — MiTIing  aeemed  determined 
upon  by  both,  and  set  in  with  nnosoal 
aeveriU.  The  Gardener,  in  potting  in  a 
ril^ht-handed  hit,  met  with  a  wrere  retom, 
and  a  good  rally  followed.  The  men  closed, 
bat  soon  broke  away,  and  again  rallied 
ooarageondy,  when  Cooper  pnt  in  a  aerere 
blow  opon  the  neek  of  hia  adveraaiy,  who 
ga.llantiy  returned.  Strength  wae  now  re- 
MTted  to,  when  Olifer  went  down.  So  severe 
a  fint  ronnd  has  seldom  been  witnessed. 

8. — Cooper  hit  his  opponent  on  the  head, 
who  not  only  returned  sererelr,  bnt  also 
threw  him.  The  odds  rose  consiaerably,  and 
a  few  oifered  two  to  one  on  Oliver. 

3. — ^A  better  roond  was  never  seen,  nor 
tras  greater  coorage  ever  displayed  by  pu- 
gilists. Both  oomDatants  roll  of  gaiety 
showed  themselves  off  to  great  advantage ; 
and  a  great  many  hard  blows  were  exchanged. 
Towaras  the  close  of  the  round  Cooper  snf- 
fered  severely  from  the  fibbing  he  received 
from  Oliver,  who  got  his  bead  under  his  left 
arm. 

4.— The  scene  was  now  materially  changed, 
and  Cooper  placed  his  part  with  so  much 
judgment,  that  it  became  even  betting.  In 
a  desperate  rally,  Cooper  planted  a  terrible 
hit,  and  as  Oliver  was  going  in  to  return  the 
favour.  Cooper  measured  his  distance  so 
acoOTately,  taat  he  again  hit  Oliver  between 
his  law  and  ear  with  such  tremendous  force, 
that  he  went  down  as  if  he  were  "  finished." 
Cooper  took  the  lead  most  decidedly  in  this 
ronnd. 

5. — ^ne  admirers  of  bravery  and  manhood 
were  anxiously  interested.  Each  man  claimed 

aual  attention.    If  the  one  was  brave,  the 
tier  proved    himself  equally  courageous. 
Put  Cooper  appeared  to  b|ive  t|ie  i^va^nta^ 


also  in  this  round,  from  the  great  facility 
with  which  he  used  both  hands.  He  hit 
Oliver  to  the  ropes,  where  he  was  thrown. 
Betting  statioiuuT. 

6.— This  rouna  was  bravely  contested.  A 
severe  rally  took  place,  but  terminated  in 
fiivour  of  Cooper,  who  got  his  man  down. 
Notwithstanding  the  manhood  displayed  by 
Oliver,  it  was  evident  he  had  not  got  the 
better  of  the  severe  blow  he  received  in  the 
fourth  round. 

7.--Cooper  put  in  a  tremendous  blow 
upon  Oliver's  eye,  just  as  he  commenced  a 
rally,  lliis  round  was  also  bravely  fought. 
Several  heavy  hits  were  exchanged,  when 
Oliver  was  tluown. 

8.— A  small  change  took  place.  Cooper 
seemed  rather  distressed,  and  Oliver  ap- 
peared getting  fresh.  A  long  and  hammering 
rally  ooourred,  but  Oliver  had  the  best  of  it, 
and  Cooper  went  down  exhausted. 

9.^-Cooper  now  showed  he  was  no  stranger 
to  the  science,  and  adopted  his  master's 
(Richmond's)  plan  of  hitting  and  getting 
away.  He,  with  much  adroitness,  put  in  a 
body  blow  and  eot  away,  but  the  Gardener 
was  not  to  he  had  upon  this  spoiling  suit ; 
by  watching  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy 
with  vigour  and  caution,  and  by  his  prudence, 
he  gained  the  best  of  the  round,  and  threw 
his  man. 

10. — Cooper  now  appeared  much  fktigued, ,. 
yet  his  game  waa  good.    Oliver,  perceiving 
the  chance  was  in  his  favour,  lost  no  time  in 
going-in,  when  Cooper  was  levelled.  Oliver, 
the  winning  man,  five  to  one. 

II.— Oliver  showed  himself  a  cool  and 
steady  fighter,  possessing  good  judgment, 
and  determined  resolution.  He  was  now 
winninja^  fast,  and  again  sent  I^s  nuvn  c|Qwo< 
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The  exertions  of  Cooper  were  manly  and 
firm,  bat  his  strength  was  so  redaoed  that  he 
conld  not  check  the  sacoessfnl  career  of  his 
antagonist. 

12. — Cooper  now  only  stood  ap  to  receive 
punishment.  He  was  so  much  exhansted, 
that  his  blows  produced  no  effect  upon 
Oliyer. 

18  and  last. — ^It  was  pitiable  to  view  the 
gamenees  of  Cooper  indooe  him  to  make 
another  effort,  as  he  was  now  so  beaten  that 
he  ooold  not  deliver  a  blow,  whereupon 
Oliver  was  declared  the  conqueror,  in  seven- 
teen minutes. 

Bemaiix8.^Two  each  boxen  do  not  often 
raQet,  and,  it  might  be  observed,  it  was  the 
best  and  most  evenly  contested  battle  that 
had  been  witnessed  for  a  long  time.  Bravery 
and  science  marked  both  men*s  efforts.  The 
game  of  Oliver  was  dearly  manifested  with 


Ford,  but  his  marked  improvement  in  science 
claimed  peculiar  attention.  He  was  cool, 
steady,  and  confident,  and  used  both  his 
hands  with  much  greater  facility  than  here- 
tofore. The  severe  checks  he  received  from 
Cooper  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  rounds, 
enough  to  terrify  most  men,  did  not  deter 
Oliver  from  persevering  until  he  became  the 
conqueror. 

Cooper,  although  defeated,  must  be  viewed 
as  a  pugilist  of  no  common  pretensions.  He 
is  a  aimdent  young  man,  and  this  operated 
as  a  sort  of  drawback  to  him  during  the  mill. 
It  was  his  second  attempt,  he  having  but  a 
short  time  previously  d^eated  Harry  Lan- 
caster. Cooper  is  a  first-rate  pugilist,  a  hard 
and  quick  hitter,  and  possesses  courage  of 
the  finest  quulity,  with  sdenoe  that  gives  him 
a  good  place  among  the  list  of  prime  boxers. 


Oliver  acquired  conBiderable  fame  in  conquenng  Cooper,  and  was  deemed 
an  equal  match  for  Painter,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  two  recent 
conquests,  and  was  looking  forward  to  the  highest  honour  of  the  ring.  When 
this  match  was  first  made  known.  Painter,  being  the  heavier  man,  was  rather 
the  &vourite,  but  on  the  night  previous  to  the  battle,  the  odds  had  changed 
eleven  to  eight  on  Oliver. 

On  Tuesday,  May  17,  1814,  they  met  at  Shepperton-Range,  for  a  purse  of 
£  50,  given  by  the  Pugilistic  Club,  to  be  contended  for  in  a  twenty-four  feet 
ring.  Oliver  was  seconded  by  the  Champion  and  Clark,  and  Bob  Gregson 
officiated  for  his  friend  and  countryman,  Painter.    At  one  o'clock  they  set-to. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — ^Upon  stripping,  the  clear  ap- 
pearance of  Olirer  satisned  every  one  that  he 
had  been  trained  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
condition ;  and  his  arms,  from  their  muscular 
form,  were  a  study  for  the  anatomist. 
Painter  was  equally  conspicuous ;  t\vo  finer 
young  men  never  entered  the  rin^.  Hie 
anxious  moment  had  arrived,  aud  tlio  spec- 
tators were  watching  with  eagerness  for 
the  first  advantage.  Oliver  commenced  the 
attack  by  making  play  with  his  left  hand, 
which  was  returned  oy  Painter,  bat  too  short 
to  do  execution.  The  men  rallied  with  high 
spirit  and  determination,  during  wKich  sharp 
facers  were  exchanged  and  the  claret  was 
first  seen  trickling  down  Painter's  chin.  In 
endeavoaring  to  put  in  a  right-handed  blow, 
Painter,  not  being  correct  in  his  distance, 
missed  his  man,  which  brought  them  to  a 
close,  when  Oliver  immediately  got  his  op- 
ponent's nob  under  his  left  arm,  fibbed  him 
cleverly,  and  ultimately  threw  him.  More 
anxiety  displayed  than  Getting. 

2.— Most  determined  resolution  appeared 
on  both  sides;  indeed,  the  spectators  wer^ 


aware,  from  the  character  of  the  men,  that 
victory  would  not  be  obtained  by  oither  at 
an  easy  rate.  Oliver,  with  much  dexterity, 
put  in  a  severe  hit  upon  Painter's  mug,  who 
returned  sharply  with  his  right.  A  desperate 
rally  now  commenced,  when  it  was  perceived 
that  Painter  left  his  head  un|>rotected. 
Oliver,  awake  to  every  chance,  punished  his 
op]^nent*s  nob  terribly  with  his  left;  but 
Painter,  with  considerable  adniitness  and 
execution,  planted  a  blow  on  tlie  cheek  of 
Oliver,  that  instantly  sent  him  down.  Its 
effect  was  not  unlike  the  kick  of  a  horse. 
Even  betting. 

8. — ^From  such  a  tremendous  hit  it  was 
truly  astonishing  to  see  Oliver  so  ready  to 
time.  Painter,  somewhat  flattered  by  his  last 
effort,  made  play,  but  his  distance  proved 
incorrect.  OUver  returned  by  planting  a 
heavy  blow  in  his  face.  A  rally  now  followed, 
in  which  so  much  determination  was  ex- 
hibited, as  to  excite  surprise  in  the  most 
experienced  pugilists.  It  lasted  more  than 
two  minutes,  ivithout  advantage  to  either 
coinbatant.     If  courage  w^s  at  any  time 
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portrayed,  no  boxen  in  th0  world  erer  pot 
in  a  higher  claim  to  it  than  Painter  and 
Oliver,  who  undauntedly  stood  np  to  each 
other,  giTKOff  blow  for  blow,  till  accoracj  of 
■topping  and  finrce  of  hitting  had  left  them 
both.  A  panse  ensued.  The  skill  of  Oliver  at 
length  obtained  the  advantage.  He  adopted 
the  Giibb  ajstem  of  milling  on  the  retreat, 
and  punished  his  opponent's  nob  heavilj,  till 
Painter  fought  his  way  in  to  another  rally, 
which,  if  possible,  was  more  determined 
and  severe  than  the  firsL  This  second  rall^ 
seemed  rather  in  fiivoor  of  Painter,  who  hit 
tremendously,  but  he  was  checked  in  the 
midst  of  his  career  by  a  severe  body  blow, 
that  nearly  sent  him  down.  He,  however, 
collected  nimself  a  little,  and  continued 
fighting  till  he  fell  from  weakness.  A  more 
thorough  milling  round  is  not  to  be  met  in 
the  annals  of  pi^iam,  and  there  was  more 
execution  done  in  it  than  in  many  fights  of 
an  hour's  length.  Indeed,  it  was  enough  to 
finish  most  men.  It  lasted  four  minutes  and 
a  half,  and  twelve  seconds,  all  fighting ! 

4.— On  this  round  the  fate  of  the  battle 
hung.  Skill  was  now  required  to  recover 
from  tiie  severe  winding  each  had  experi- 
enced in  those  two  desperate  rallies.  Ouver, 
convinced  that  systematic  precaution  was 
necessary,  again  successfully  adopted  milling 
on  ^e  retreat.  He  nobbed  his  opponent 
with  his  left  hand,  as  Painter  incautiouslj 
^»Uowed,  literally  throwing  away  most  of  his 
blows,  which,  had  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation, must  have  done  execution.  Painter 
was  evidently  distressed  hj  this  retreating 
s,^5tem,  but  at  loigth  got  m  a  tremendous 
nght-handed  hit  upon  Oliver's  eye,  and 
appeared  getting  more  fresh  in  his  wind. 
A  spirited  rally  took  place,  when  some  heavy 
blows  were  exchanged,  but  Painter  feu 
exhausted.  Two  to  one  was  loudly  vocifer- 
ated upon  Oliver. 

5^ — Oliver  kept  the  advantage  of  his 
sjrstem  of  fighting,  reducing  the  strength  of 
his  opj^ent  in  almost  every  round.  He 
hit  Famter  repeatedly  without  receiving  a 
return,  and  his  left  hand  was  continually  at 
work.  Painter  still  kept  pursuing  Oliver, 
aUhoogh  80  heavily  hit  at  every  stop,  and  he 
aft  ^^Bom  fell  upon  his  face. 

0.— ^3iia  round  was  rather  more  evenly 
contested,  and,  in  rallyiiu^,  Painter  put  in 
several  good  hits  both  right  and  left,  when 
lie  fell  from  y 


7."lt  was  now  demonstrable  which  way 
the  battle  would  terminate.  Oliver  appeared 
so  much  at  home  that  he  panisned  bis 
opponent  in  any  direction  he  thought  proper. 
Painter  did  everything  that  a  game  man 
could,  but  he  was  so  exhausted  that  in  mak- 
ing a  hit  he  fell  on  one  knee.  Three  to  one, 
but  no  taker?. 

8  and  last. — Painter  was  done  np,  and 
Oliver  finished  the  contest  in  prime  style,  by 
meeting  his  antsfonist  in  every  way  that  ho 
presented  himself;  and,  finallv,  with  a  right- 
handed  blow,  knocked  him  down.  Painter 
could  not  be  brought  to  time.  They  were 
botii  punished  heanl:^.  Oliver's  bodv  showed 
marks  of  some  punishment,  and  both  his 
eyes  were  in  mourning. 

Bbmarks. — XJ]^  Oliver's  being  declared 
the  conqueror,  Cnbb  took  him  up  in  his  arms 
and  carried  him  round  the  ring  in  triumph, 
when  he  received  universal  applause,  and  he 
deserved  it. 

In  conquering  Painter  he  defeated  a  hero 
of  the  first  motdd,  whose  fine  game  and  true 
courage  were  never  excelled.  But  game 
alone  will  not  win  in  opposition  to  superior 
science,  though  it  may  prolong  the  battle. 
Painter  sufilared  severely  from  his  distances 
inroving  incorrect.  ^  During  the  battle  he 
missed  nineteen  hits ;  and,  in  one  round, 
Oliver  put  in  five  severe  blows  on  the  head, 
without  reoeiving  a  single  hit  in  return 
Oliver  is  a  fine  looking  voung  man,  and 
weighed,  in  the  above  figpt,  twelve  stone, 
seven  pounds,  and  is  in  height  five  feet  mno 
inches  and  three  quarters.  In  everv  batUe 
he  has  successively  risen  in  fame  ana  shown 
more  science;  but  with  Painter,  however 
desperately  contested,  it  appears,  that  he  felt 
within  himself  less  danger  of  being  beaten 
than  in  anjr  of  his  other  five.  In  tne  early 
part  of  ms  training  (for  which  he  was 
mdebted  to  the  peculiar  skill,  care,  and 
attention  of  Captain  Barclay),  the  severity 
of  fatigue  he  experienced  rendered  him  un- 
well, but  when  his  pitch  was  correctly 
ascertained,  his  constitution  was  so  finely 
and  vigorously  tempered,  so  much  nririt, 
lightness,  and  sound  stemina  were  iniused 
into  his  frame,  that  it  was  thought  he  could 
have  fought  an  hour  vrithout  much  difficulty. 
It  is  astonishixig  what  confidence  men  are 
taught  to  feel,  from  the  superior  qrstem  of 
training  puisned  by  Captain  Barday. 


In  fighting  Kimber,  Oliver  appearea  a  mere  novice;  in  his  battle  with 
"  Hopping  N'ed,"  he  was  a  promising  tyro ;  with  Harry  Lancaster,  he  rose 
above  the  thumping  commoner ;  when  he  fought  Ford,  he  showed  that  he 
had  good  stuff  in  him,  and  proved  himself  a  staxmch  tough  man;  in  his 
severe  conflict  with  Cooper,  he  was  an  improving  and  steady  boxer;  while 
against  Fainter,  he  proved  his  daim  to  the  appellation  of  a  first-rate  pugilist. 
It  was  fixna  this  progressive  state  of  pugilistic  acquirement,  and  Oliver's 
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superiority  over  Fainter,  that  he  was  considGred  equal  to  anything  upon  the 
list.  Not  even  the  Champion  was  excepted;  in  facti  so  high  were  his 
capabilities  rated,  that  before  Garter  offered  himself  as  a  customer,  Oliver  had 
displayed  great  anxiety  to  enter  the  lists  with  Tom  Cribb ;  and  it  appears 
that  some  conversation  had  passed  between  those  mighty  heroes  of  the  fist, 
as  to  the  propriety  of  a  meeting  to  decide  the  subject. 

Tom  had  at  this  juncture  touched  the  culminating  point  of  his  pugilistic 
eminence.  He  was  now  a  publican,  and  his  house,  the  Duke's  Hood, 
in  Peter  Street,  Westminster,  was  looked  upon  as  head-quarters  of  the 
Fancy  of  that  special  district.  Tom  had  inherited  the  title  and  dominion 
of  the  renowned  Caleb  Baldwin,  and  was  regarded  as  the  hero  and 
champion  of  Westminster.  It  is  but  justice  to  observe,  that  contem- 
porary prints  bear  testimony  to  the  personal  civility  and  general  g^xl 
behaviour  of  Oliver  as  a  public  man,  and  of  his  disposition  as  ''truly 
inoffensive;"  a  general  characteristic  of  steady  and  unflinching  courage. 
After  a  couple  of  years  of  "minding  the  bar,''  Tom  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge of  Jack  Carter,  "the  Lancashire  hero,"  who,  at  this  period,  boldly 
claimed  the  Championship.  The  game  battle  near  Carlisle,  October  4, 
1B16,  in  which  Oliver  fell  gloriously,  although  at  one  period  three  to 
one  was  laid  in  his  favour,  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Carter,  Chapter 
VIII.  of  this  Feriod.  (Page  170.) 

Tom  now  returned  to  seizing  his  customers,  and  again  nearly  two  years' 
peaceful  interval  was  spent  by  Tom  in  "  minding  his  own  business,"  when 
some  of  the  friends  of  Bill  Neat,  of  Bristol,  of  whom  hereafter,  offered 
to  make  a  match  with  Oliver,  for  100  guineas  a-side,  to  fight  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1818,  within  thirty  miles  of  London.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  the  articles  signed,  betting  being,  at  first,  in  favour  of  Oliver.  The 
tremendous  hitting  of  Neat  knocked  the  game  Tom  off  his  legs,  and  into 
a  state  of  obliviousness,  after  an  hour^s  hard  up-hill  fighting.  See  Neat, 
Chapter  V.  of  this  Feriod. 

On  the  28th  May,  1819,  Oliver  was  at  Epsom,  enjoying  the  racing,  when 
a  purse  of  £  50  being  to  be  fought  for,  and  Kcndrick,  the  Black,  expressing 
a  desire  to  <Hry  for  it,"  Tom  agreed  to  be  his  opponent,  as  he  expressed 
it,  '^  to  keep  his  hand  in."  About  six  o'clock,  accordingly,  when  the  last 
race  was  over,  a  ring  was  formed  near  the  starting  post,  and  surrounded 
quickly  by  several  thousands  of  spectators.  Oliver  showed  first,  attended 
by  Tom  Cribb  and  Eandall«  while  Carter  and  Kichmond  waited  on  the 
Bhick. 
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THE  FIGHT. 

InJIhA  firrt  Toond,  Uie  Black  threw  OliTor ;  down  by  a  tremendoas  facer,  wbidi  bo  satlS'- 

ind  in  tbe  €tftfa  be  also  fibbed  him  sharply.  fied  him  that  he  would  not  again  appear  at 

In  I  few  other  instajioes  he  had  the  best  of  the  scratch.    Little,  if  any,  betting  oocnrrod, 

tlis  Toonds,  but  not  enoaifh  to  tarn  the  battle  as  the  £60  was  considered  a  present  for 

in  his  fiarouT,  or  to  influence  the  betting.  Oliver.    Some  few  wap^ers  took  place  that  it 

Mana  (tid  not  attempt  to  hit,  bnt  he  stooped  would  be  over  in  thirtv  minutes.    It  was 

exbemely  well,  aiiid  mshed  in  for  a  close.  not,  however,  won  with  uiat  ease  which  had 

When  he  was  forced  into  a  rally,  too,  he  been  antioipated,  and  it  was  assertod,  that  if 

fooghi  with  sonie  detormination.   Oliver  not  Massa  had  oeen  in  better  condition,  and  had 

only  threw  Kaasa  in  ^preatstvle  twice,  but  he  possessed  the  advantages  of  patronage,  he 

went  down  very  heavily  in  tne  hitting.    The  might  have  proved  a  troublesome  customer. 

Blabk  ^d  not  eidiibdt  much  signs  of  punish-  As  it  was,  the  battle  lasted  one  hour  and  a 

mmt,  bnt  would  have  left  off  earlier  than  he  Quarter,  daring  which  thirty  roonds  wore 

did,  had  his  second  not  induced  him  to  try  it  rought. 

oa  a  hide  longer.     He  was  at  length  hit 

FsFOnred  by  adventitioiis  drcomstanoes,  and  puffed  with  praise,  Dan 
Bonnellyy  tlie  Irish  Champion,  now  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  ''A 
Manifesto  to  the  Milling  World/'  which  will  be  found  in  his  memoir, 
Chapter  YIII.  of  this  Period.  Accordingly  at  Jack  Martin's  benefit,  April 
20y  1819y  Oliver  challenged  Donnelly  for  100  guineas  a-side,  when  Randall 
declared  he  was  authorised  to  accep;  it.  That  day  six  weeks  was  named 
as  the  time  of  battle,  the  articles  signed  at  Dignam's,  the  Bed  Lion, 
Soug^ton  Street,  Clare  Market^  and  the  battle  came  off  at  Crawley  Hurst^ 
thirty  miles  from  London,  on  Wednesday,  July  21,  1819,  as  fully  detailed  in 
tHe  Life  of  Dan  Donnelly,  patL 

Shelton,  who  had  risen  high  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  from  his 
conquest  of  Big  Bob  Bum,  was  soon  matched  against  Oliver  for  100  guineas 
a-side,  and  the  battle  came  off  at  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.,  twenty-seven 
miles  from  London,  on  Thursday,  January  13,  1820.  Shelton  was  the 
laTouxite,  partly  owing  to  Oliver's  recent  defeat.  At  a  few  minutes  before 
one  o'clock  Oliver  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring  (which  was  swept,  and  strewed 
mrith  sawdust),  and  was  soon  followed  by  Shelton.  The  look  of  Oliver  was 
firm  and  collected,  and  smiling  confidence  sat  on  his  brow.  He  fought  under 
the  **  yellow-man,"  d  la  Belcher,  and  was  going  to  tie  his  colours  himself  to 
the  stakes,  but  Bandall  took  them  out  of  his  hand,  and  placed  them  on  the 
ropes.  After  some  little  time  Spring  covered  Oliver's  colours  with  t&e  blue 
handkerchief.  The  time  was  announced  for  the  men  to  strip,  notwithstand- 
ing a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  Bandall  and  Tom  Callas  waited  upon  Oliver,  and 
Spring  and  Tomer  seconded  Shelton.  The  latter  had  his  right  wrist  tied 
with  a  nnall  piece  of  his  colours,  part  of  a  blue  handkerchief.  This  was 
dono  in  order  to  give  a  security  to  his  wrist,  which  had  received  a  severe 
injury  fiom  9  cut  with  a  glass  rummer  about  eight  months  previous  to  the 
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figbt.    In  tossing  for  the  choice  of  fiide,  Oliver  was  the  winner, 
lb  en  shook  hands  and  set-to  for 


The  men 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  l.'-Shelton,  being  the  best  two- 
handed  Hghter  on  the  list,  and  the  hardest 
hitter,  it  was  expected  that  he  would  go  to 
work  immediatelj ;  bnt  there  was  a  oraw- 
back  to  his  efforts  in  Oliver's  attitude  and 
{pard,  and  great  caution  was  the  prominent 
feature ;  he,  however,  made  two  feints,  but 
Oliver  stopped  him.  Shelton  made  another 
attempt  without  effect,  as  Oliver  got  away. 
Sparrmg  with  great  caution.  Some  ex- 
change of  blows  now  occurred,  and  a  trifling 
rally.  Counter  hits,  which  operated  upon 
both  their  mugs,  and  a  tinge  of  claret  was 
seen  upon  the  mouth  of  Oliver,  when  Shelton 
observed,  "First  blood,  Tom."  Oliver,  in 
great  style,  stopped  right  and  left  the  hits  of 
Shelton,  and  returned  a  severe  body  blow. 
Shelton  showed  also  some  science  in  stop- 
ping, but  Oliver  planted  two  severe  facers 
right  and  left.  Some  exchanges  took  place, 
and  in  a  sort  of  close  both  men  went  down, 
Shelton  undermost.  The  round  occupied 
seven  minutes.  (Loud  shouting  in  favour 
of  Oliver.) 

2. — Oliver  put  in  a  severe  facer  without 
any  return.  Shelton  seemed  rather  con- 
fused at  the  superior  tactics  displaved  by  his 
opponent,  and  absolutely  stood  still  from  the 
severity  of  a  blow  he  received  on  his  ribs. 
He,  however,  recovered  from  his  stupor,  and 
with  more  fury  than  science  attackea  Oliver 
till  the  latter  went  down.  ("Well  done, 
Shelton!    Bravo  I")  , 

3. — In  this  round  the  spectators  were  as- 
tonished at  the  excellence  of  Oliver.  Some 
smart  exchanges  took  place,  when  the  latter 
not  only  damaged  Shelton's  riffht  ogle,  but 
hit  him  severely  in  the  throat,  followed  him 
and  ultimately  floored  him. 

4.— The  fine  fiffhting  of  Shelton  could  not 
be  perceived.  Oliver  put  in  such  a  tremen- 
dous facer  that  Shelton  put  down  his  hands 
and  retreated.  The  latter,  rather  angry, 
endeavoured  to  plant  a  heavy  hit  on  the 
tender  ear  of  Oliver,  bnt  he  stowed  him  on 
his  elbow,  laughing  at  him.  Shelton  re- 
ceived some  more  facers,  and  Oliver  ulti- 
mately got  him  down.  ("That's  the  way, 
Oliver ;  g^  it,  my  old  Westminster  trump, 
we  shall  have  another  jubilee  yet  in  the 
dominions  of  old  Caleb.") 

5. — Shelton  went  down,  but  it  appeared 
more  from  the  slippery  state  of  the  ground 
than  the  hit. 

6. — Shelton  put  in  a  sharp  nobber ;  but  in 
return  his  upper  works  were  peppered,  and 
he  was  again  down,  Shelton's  right  eye  was 
nearly  gone,  and  Oliver  smiled  with  confi- 
dence. 

7. — Shelton  threw  his  opponent,  and  ap- 
peared the  stronger  man. 


8. — This  was  a  well-contested  roond. 
Shelton*s  face  now  exhibited  the  haadywork 
of  his  opponent.  He  went  down,  and  Oliver 
fell  upon  him,  but  threw  up  his  arms. 

9.'-01iver*s  right  hand  would  be  nobbing 
Shelton;  but  the  latter  made  a  desperate 
return  on  Oliver's  already  cut  month  that 
fetched  the  claret  copiouslv.  Shelton  en- 
deavoured to  repeat  this  electrifying  touch, 
but  Oliver  stopped  him  neatly  Shelton 
then  closed,  pelting  away,  and  in  strugglinir 
made  a  jump  to  set  his  opponent  down. 
Both  fell,  Oliver  undermost. 

10. —  Oliver  commenced  this  round  by 
planting  two  facers,  ligfit  and  left,  and  also 
put  in  a  bodier,  without  a  return  SheltaB. 
however,  gallantly  fought  his  way  into  a 
sharp  rally,  and  some  severe  exchanges 
occurred,  when  the  men  broke  away.  In 
closing  again,  both  down,  but  Shelton  under- 
most. ("Bravo!"  from  all  parts  of  the 
ring;  "good  on  both  sides.")  More  real 
courage  could  not  be  witnessed. 

11. — ^The  scene  was  now  ratiier  changed, 
and  some  little  danger  was  apprehended 
from  Shelton's  not  only  nobbing  nis  oppo- 
nent, but  by  a  well  gathered  hit  having 
floored  Oliver  like  a  shot.  Randall  and 
Callas  lost  not  a  moment  in  getting  Oliver 
up ;  but  when  placed  on  his  second's  knee 
his  head  lolled  on  one  side,  and  he  appeared 
lost  to  what  was  going  forward.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  game  Oliver  could  not 
recover,  altiiough  Randall  kept  telling  him 
to  look  about  and  recollect  himself,  calling 
out.  "  Tom !  Tom  ! "  Shelton's  friends,  who 
had  previously  been  as  if  froaen,  now  jumped 
about  and  began  to  bet  without  hesitation. 

12. — Shelton  satisfied  the  spectators  that 
his  nob  was  screwed  on  the  right  way;  he 
immediately  went  to  work  with  Oliver,  and 
again  got  him  down.  (Ten  to  one  on 
Shelton.) 

18. — Oliver  was  veiy  bad,  but  his  game 
brought  him  through  it,  and  he  came  up 
better  than  was  expected.  Shelton  did  not 
wait  for  his  coming  up  to  the  scratch,  but 
was  going  to  attack  him,  when  Randall 
reminding  him  of  it,  he  struck  the  Nonpa- 
reil, saying,  "I'll  lick  you  as  well;  don't 
talk  to  me  about  the  scratch."  Randall 
veiy  properly  passed  it  over,  observing,  "  It 
was  the  first  time  he  ever  received  a  hit 
without  returning  it."  Shelton,  however, 
made  a  bold  attack  upon  Oliver,  but  the 
latter  caught  him  at  the  ropes,  and  in  the 
Randall  sijrle  fibbed  him  till  he  went  down. 
The  joy  of^the  Westminster  boys  cannot  bo 
described. 

14. — ^The  fibbing  system  was  repeated  tUl 
Shelton  went  down. 
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lft.«8bfliltaB  in  going  down  reoeived  % 
iftkiip  fikoer  in  fiaUiiiff . 

IflL— It  ma  mngohur  to  obaenre  that  Shel- 
ton  ecmld  not  stop  OUtoi's  right  hand.  A 
maii  Tally  oocnxred,  when  the  men  broke 
nwaj.  Sneltcm  was  nliimately  hit  dofwn. 
(Thia  change  sorpriaad  every  one.  Oliver 
was  again  m  iavoorite,  seven  to  fonr.) 

17.---8helton  went  down  as  ^nicklj  as  he 
eonld  in  this  zoond,  and  Ohver  behaved 
genevoouy. 

18.— Tins  was  a  gallant  xoond ;  both  men 
Ibo^ht  like  Uons,  and  displayed  heroism  that 
•nll'Ml  forth  the  loodest  approbation  firom  s'i 
peJGB  of  the  ring.    BoUi  down. 

19. — Shelton  passionately  ran  in,  but  went 
down.  (Dicapprobaticn.)  Both  lus  peepers 
were  maoh  damaged. 

20.— Oliver,  who  had  hitherto  been  oon« 
sidezed  a  slow  fighter,  evinoed  considerable 
qoickness;  and  as  Shelton  was  coming  in 
with  a  tremendous  hit  he  was  stopped  b^ 
Oliver,  who,  in  finishing  the  round,  hit 
ShaHon  down.  (The  Westnunster  bovs 
offered  to  sport  their  last  brown  on  their  old 
&Toarite,  CMiver.) 

21. — ^This  roand  was  decidedly  in  fitvour  of 
Oliver ;  in  &ct,  he  had  it  all  his  own  way, 
fill  Shelton  was  hit  down,  when  Oliver,  with 
nmch  manliness,  stepped  over  him.  This 
eondnet  was  received  aa  it  deserved ;  Oliver 
wan  loudly  cheered. 

22. — Shelton  got  away  with  much  dex- 
terity from  a  body  blow  aimed  l>y  Oliver; 
but  tamed  to  and  fought  like  a  hero,  till  he 
wect  down  in  a  distressed  state. 

83.— Here  the  warmth  of  Shelton's  feel- 
inKS  was  evident;  he  roshed  in  to  mill 
Oliver,  regardless  of  consequences,  till  he 
went  down. 

24.  —  Shelton  hit  OHver  on  the  mouth, 
wiftidi  operated  forcibly,  and  made  a  change 
a«in  in  Shelton's  &vonr ;  but  the  bravery 
at  Oliver  was  not  to  be  overcome,  and  he 
Mot  Shelton  down,  although  obliged  to  go 
down  himself.  With  much  honour  he  en- 
deavoQied  not  to  &11  upon  his  opponent. 
(**  Bravo,  Oliver!  you  are  a  noble  &llow, 
and  an  honour  to  the  ring.**) 

25.  — -Hus  was  a  most  singular  round. 
Shcdton  was  hit  off  his  balance,  and  went 
Tomd  like  a  whirligig.  Oliver  did  the  same : 
tkeir  baeks  came  against  each  other.  They 
Tooovered  themselves,  and  made  some  good 
exchanges,  till  Shelton  went  down. 

26.— HShelton  was  floored  firom  a  flush  hit 
on  his  nose. 

27.— Ofiver  again  hit  Shelton  in  the  fiuw 
mm  he  was  filling;  but  OHver  was  in  the  act 
of  ^ving  and  could  not  help  it  It  was  not 
an  mtentional  blow.  However,  loud  cries  of 
'•Foul,  foul  I  "•'Fair,  fair  I "  occuwed ;  and 
00  fiheltoo's  asking  the  umpires  if  it  was 
not  foul,  i*  was  cCsemied  fiur,  the  hit  not 
being  intentiottal. 

29.— Tlixs  was  a  most  courageous  round. 
■ad  fflieiion  did  sbll  that  a  brave  man  could 
do  to  win.     The  bits  on  both  sides  were 


terrific,  till  Shelton  retreated  from  the  heavj; 

Siniahment  dealt  out  to  him,  followed  by 
liver  all  over  the  ring.  He  caught  Shelton, 
in  the  act  of  falling,  under  his  arm,  carrying 
him  a  considerable  way,  then  generously 
letting  him  go  down  eanly.  (Tumulfcuoos 
applause  for  Oliver.) 

i9.— Another  fine  round— all  hitting  and 
no  flinching.  Both  down,  but  Shelton 
undermost.  When  the  combatants  were  on 
the  knees  of  their  seconds,  Shelton  said  to 
Oliver,  "Let  them  chaff  (meaning  the 
seconds),  but  you  and  I,  Tom,  will  do  what 
is  right."    **  Certainly,"  replied  Oliver. 

80. — Shelton  still  proved  himself  a  dan- 
gerous customer;  he  went  up  to  Oliver, 
planting  some  hard  blows,  till  he  was  hit 
away.    In  struggling,  both  down. 

31. — ^It  was  not  long  before  Shelton  was 
floored. 

32. — Shelton  put  in  a  good  nobber;  but 
Oliver  soon  returned  two  fi&cers,  right  and 
left,  and  Shelton  went  down  on  his  Imee. 

83. —  Oliver  observed  to  his  opponent, 
**  Tom,  I  have  got  you  now,"  and  instantlv 
went  to  work,  tail  Shelton  went  down  much 
distressed. 

84.  —  Shelton  got  wild,  and  ran  after 
Oliver,  till  he  was  stopped  by  a  flush  hit  and 
went  down  exhausted. 

85. — Shelton  had  now  lost  his  self-pos- 
session, but  still  he  was  dangerous,  for 
Oliver  received  a  nobber  that  moved  him 
from  the  ground.  Shelton  ran  all  over  the 
ring  after  Oliver,  while  the  latter  kept 
getting  away,  putting  in  a  hit  now  and  then, 
and  laughing  till  Shelton  ran  himself  down. 
(Any  odds.     "It's  all  your  own,  but  be 

86.— It  was  sad  to  see  the  state  of  Shelton ; 
he  hit  at  random  and  was  as  groggy  as  a 
Jack  tar  three  sheets  in  the  wind.  He 
received  a  hit  on  his  head,  and  fell. 

87. — Notwithstanding  the  groggy  state  of 
Shelton,  Oliver  would  not  give  a  chance 
awajT,  but  kept  at  a  distance,  planting  his 
hits  in  a  winning  manner,  till  Shelton  went 
down.  While  the  latter  was  on  the  knee  of 
his  second,  Gallas  went  up  to  Shelton  and 
asked  him  if  be  would  fight  any  more. 
Spring  was  irritated  with  Callas,  and  a  row 
had  nearlv  been  the  result.  (Odds  were 
now  out  01  the  question.) 

88. — ^The  opponents  of  Shelton  could  not  but 
compliment  dib  bravery,  as  he  came  up  like 
a  man,  although  reeling  to  and  firo;  be, 
nevertheless,  made  a  hit,  till  he  was  sent 
down  at  the  ropes. 

89  and  last.— On  time  being  called.  Shel- 
ton got  up,  but  he  reeled  aud  could  not 
fltea^  himself  at  the  scratch.  Some  inter- 
ference took  place,  and  Oliver  was  declared 
the  conqueror.  The  latter  jumped  up  for 
joy.  He  immediately  left  the  ring,  and  did 
not  appear  much  punished  about  the  face, 
except  nis  month .  bhelton  was  shortly  after- 
wards led  out  of  the  ring ;  his  face  was  much 
peppered.    It  was  over  in  fifty-one  minutes. 
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BSB14EK8.<— The  game  of  Oliver  brongHt  panishmeiit,  and  ezexted  himself  even  after 

him  fhrouRh  trinmphantlj,  to  the  farprise  nis  last  chance  was  gone.    The  saooeei  of 

and  expense  of  the  knowing  ones,  many  of  Oliver  was  greatly  dne  to  the  able  seconding 

them  payinff  dearly  for  their  mistake.    The  of  Randall,  whose  advice  at  critical  periods 

conduct  of  Oliver  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  waa  invaloable.    Shelton  fell  with  honoor, 

a   thoroagh-bred    Englishman,   and    finer  for  a  more  gallant  battle  conld  not  be  foneht. 

courage  was  never  displayed,  nor  more  man«  On  being  pat  to  bed  at  Harlow,  Shelton 

liness  and  generosity.    The  "  stale  one,'*  as  said,  "  Mv  heart  is  not  beat,  that's  as  good 

Tom  was  termed,  defeated  in  style  a  much  as  ever;  out  I*m  sornr for  thoee  who  have 

better  fighter  than  himself.     Shelton,  on  backed  me.*'    On  Shelton*s  return  to  town 

being  stopped,  appeared  to  lose  his  confi-  a  medical  certificate  was  shown  to  the  effect 

denoe,  although  he  took  a  great  deal  of  that  two  of  his  ribe  were  br^en. 

Bhelton  solicited  his  friends  to  allow  him  another  chance  with  Oliver  foi 
£  100 ;  and  they  not  only  presented  him  with  a  handsome  gratuity,  but  pro- 
posed to  post  the  money  for  a  new  trial ;  but  this  was  interfered  with  by  the 
match  we  are  about  to  notice.  Although  Tom  Spring  had  been  beaten  in 
a  second  battle  by  Painter  (August  7,  1818),  that  excellent  judge,  Tom 
Belcher,  contrasting  the  styles  of  the  men,  declared  he  thought  Oliyer  a  good 
match  for  the  Norwich  hero,  whom,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  had  defeated 
four  years  previously,  and  purposed  to  back  him  for  £100.  The  friends  of 
Fainter,  though  refusing  Spring  a  new  trial,  thought  the  present ''  a  good 
thing,"  and  Painter  sharing  their  opinion,  articles  were  quickly  agreed  on. 
See  Life  of  Painter,  in  the  preceding  chapter.  In  this  fight,  at  Noilh 
Walsham,  near  Norwich,  July  17,  1820,  Oliver  suffered  defeat.  Still  his 
friends  adhered  to  him,  and  that  their  confidence  was  not  withdrawn  a  striking 
instance  was  soon  given.  Tom  Spring — although  he  had  beaten  in  succession 
Henley,  Stringer,  Nod  Painter  (and  been  beaten  in  turn  by  him),  and  after- 
wards conquered  Carter  (who  had  beaten  Oliver),  Ben.  Burn,  Bob  Bum,  and 
Josh.  Hudson — ^was  declared  by  many  to  be  "a  sparring  hitter,"  and  it  was 
urged  that  this  "  fine  fighting"  would  never  dispose  of  the  gallant  Tom.  At 
any  rate  opinions  differed,  and  accordingly  Oliver  was  backed  for  100  guineaa, 
the  tourney  to  take  place  on  February  20,  1821.  How  Oliver  struggled 
against  length,  weight,  skill,  and  superior  judgment,  is  told  in  the  memoir  of 
Spriko,  his  conqueror,  whose  merits  Oliver,  during  his  long  life,  has  often 
warmly  descanted  upon.  He  once  said  to  us,  ''It's  no  use  arguing —Spring 
was  too  long,  too  clever,  and  too  strong  for  any  of  us.  I  tried  his  strength, 
but  found  out  my  mistake.  Lord  bless  you,  he  never  let  nobody  see  how 
much  he  eould  fight  till  it  was  wanted^  then  he  just  served  out  the  quantity. 
He  had  a  head  for  fighting^  and  a  man  only  mm  hy  chance  if  he  hasnH  a  head.^* 
Oliver  experienced  this,  and  acknowledged  it.  His  argument,  however, 
icceived  an  adverse  illustration  shortly  afterwards,  when  he  met  Hickman, 
the  Gas-light  man,  as  yet  unconquered,  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  1821,  «it 
Blindlow  llcath,  Surrey,  and  was  defeated  in  nine  rounds.     Oliver  was 
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TixtTxoIly  beaten  in  the  first  round.    He  waa  stale,  slow,  and  oonld  not  in 

any  iray  parry  the   onslaiight  of  his  opponent ;  yet  here  again  he  kept 

antamiahed  his  fame  as  a  conrageons  man.     See  Hickxak,  po9t,  Chapter  YI. 

Tom  aeema,  like  many  other  high-conraged  men,  not  to  have  been  at  all 

conaciona  of  the  important  axiom  that  ''youth  will  be  served,''  and  once 

again,  for  his  last  appearance  but  one,  made  a  match  with  a  powerful  young 

boxer,  Bill  Abbott,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  guineas.    The  affiEur  was  con- 

aidered  a  ''  bubble,"  and  that  a  forfeit  must  follow.    Abbott,  however,  meant 

it,  and  so  did  Oliver,  and  they  met  November  6,  1821,  on  Houlsey  Hurst, 

when  Oliver  was  beaten  by  a  heavy  hit  under  the  ear  in  the  thirtieth  round, 

the  odds  immediately  before  the  blow  being  four  to  one  on  him.     How  this 

fig^t  was  lost  and  won  will  be  seen  under  Abbott  in  the  Appendix  to  Period 

TI.,  Abbotf  s  last  fight  being  in  1832. 

Years  now  rolled  by,  and  Tom  was  generally  known  and  respected.  Being 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  ropes  and  stakes  of  the  P.  E.,  he  was  a  oon- 
atant  attendant  at  the  ring-side  as  commissary,  and  at  sparring  benefits. 
At  length,  in  1834,  the  "old  war-horse"  was  neighed  to  by  another  old 
diarger,  no  other  than  "TJncle  Ben"  (Bum).  "My  Newy*'  (Jem  Bum) 
had  removed  from  the  Bed  Horse,  Bond  Street,  to  the  Queen's  Head,  Wind- 
mill Street^  Haymarket,  and  there  the  commissary,  "Mine  Uncle,"  and 
many  of  the  old  school,  as  well  as  the  aspirants  of  the  new  school,  nightly 
held  their  merry  meetings,  and  talked  over  "  deeds  that  were  done  and  the 
men  who  did  them,"  with  an  occasional  interlude  of  a  new  match  between 
the  active  pugilistic  practitioners  of  the  day.  For  a  long  time  "  TJnde  Ben" 
had  amused  himself  and  the  listeners  by  somewhat  disparaging  opinions,  not 
of  Tom's  game,  but  of  what  he  called  his  "  wooden  fighting,"  and  at  length, 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest,  Tom,  in  his  matter-of-fact  style,  informed  "  Mine 
Unde,"  that  his  opinion  of  the  family  was  that  they  had  produced  only  one 
"  fighting  man  among  the  lot,"  and  he  was  his  very  good  friend  Jem  Bum« 
This  waa  "most  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured;"  and  "my  Newy,"  who 
loved  a  bit  of  fun,  "  as  an  alderman  loves  marrow,"  tarred  on  the  old  uns  by 
aiding  with  the  Commissary.  Ben.  hereupon  produced  his  pouch,  and  offered 
to  post  a  deposit  to  meet  the  veteran  in  battle  array.  The  joke  went  on,  but 
the  old  heroes  were  in  earnest,  and  meant  the  thing  they  said.  Articles 
were  drawn,  and  the  day  fixed  for  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  January,  1834. 
Oliver  having  won  the  toss,  he  named  Coombe  Wairen  as  the  place  of  rendez- 
▼otis,  and  on  Monday  evening  Uncle  Ben  took  his  departure  firom  his  training 
quarters  at  Finchley  to  the  Bobin  Hood,  at  Kingston  Bottom,  where  he 
arrived  safe  and  sound,  in  the  full  anticipation  of  covering  himself  with 
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glory  on  the  ensoing  day.  Oliver,  who  was  not  so  fortunate  in  patrons,  had 
not  the  advantage  of  training  beyond  what  he  conld  obtain  by  his  daily 
walks  from  his  own  domicile  in  Westminster,  and  on  Thursday  morning  took 
the  road  towards  the  appointed  place  in  a  cab,  accompanied  by  the  Deputy 
Commissary,  Jack  Clarke,  who  had  the  care  of  the  ropes  and  stakes.  He 
made  a  halt  at  the  same  house  as  **  my  Uncle,"  only  occupying  a  separate 
apartment. 

The  crowd  assembled  in  front  of  the  Bobin  Hood  at  twelve  o'clock  would 
have  been  characterised  by  Dominie  Sampson  as  ''prodigious!"  and  it  was 
not  till  'Hho  office"  was  given  that  the  ring  had  be^i  formed  by  Deputy 
Commissary  Clarke  in  a  field  at  the  back  of  Coombe  Wood,  that  a  move  took 
place  and  the  blockade  of  the  Bobin  Hood  was  raised.  The  moment  the 
where  was  known,  a  simultaneous  toddle  took  place  up  the  hiU,  and  the  ring 
was  shortly  surrounded  by  an  extensive  circle  of  panting  prads  and  loaded 
vehicles ;  but  scarcely  had  the  anxious  coves  time  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  having  obtained  a  good  berth,  when  a  ''  Conservative"  beak,  one  of  the 
enemies  of  the  sports  of  the  people,  who  had  stolen  from  his  counter  in 
the  town  of  Kingston,  attended  by  a  noted  distributor  of  religious  tracts, 
poked  his  ill-omened  visage  into  the  ring,  and  addressing  Jack  Clarke,  who 
was  viewing  his  handiwork  with  the  eye  of  an  accomplished  artist,  said, 
**  My  good  mau,  you  have  your  duty  to  perform  and  I  have  mine ;  I  am  a 
magistrate,  and  will  not  permit  any  fight  to  take  place  in  this  county,  and  I 
trust  I  shall  not  be  molested."  Jack  looked  as  civil  as  a  gipsy  at  the  tusks 
of  a  farm-yard  dog ;  but  he  was  too  good  a  judge  to  ''  kick  against  the 
pricks."  He  saw  it  was  no  go,  and  assuring  his  worship  he  was  as  safe 
as  if  he  were  wrapped  up  in  a  ball  of  his  own  flannel,  he  saw  him  safely 
through  the  surrounding  multitude.  An  immediate  retreat  was  beaten  np 
the  main  road,  and  Jack  lost  no  time  in  undoing  what  he  had  done,  and 
packing  his  traps,  as  before,  under  the  wings  of  a  cab,  with  which  he 
followed  his  friends. 

A  consultation  now  took  place  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  Some  were  for 
a  flight  to  Hayes,  in  Kent,  while  others  looked  towards  Middlesex,  and  at 
last  the  latter  course  was  taken,  and  ''to  Hampton"  was  the  word  of  com- 
mand. The  cavalcade  set  off  helter-skelter,  taking  tho  course  over  Kingston 
Bridge,  to  the  unexpected  but  great  satisfaction  of  the  toll-keepers,  who  were 
thus  put  into  a  good  thing,  not  improbably  for  good  reasons,  by  the  pious 
Kingston  beak.  But  here  a  new  difficulty  and  some  jarring  arose,  for  the 
cabs  in  those  early  days  not  being  entitled  to  go  more  than  eight  miles  from 
London  without  paying  an  additional  duty  of  U.  9i.  to  the  excise,  the 
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mpost  WM  demanded^  and  the  gate  shut  till  it  was  exacted.    The  stoppage 
prodaoed  not  only  great  Teeistancey  but  much  ill-blood,  and  at  one  time  there 
was  a  string  of  not  less  than  three  hnndred  carriages  on  the  stand-still,  all 
impatient,  and  eacki  fresh  cabman  producing  fresh  aignments  in  favour  of  a 
right  of  peaaaf^.     At  last  foul  means  took  the  place  of  fidr :  the  gate  was 
opened  by  the  "  irieiids  of  liberty,"  and  away  went  the  whole  line  pell-mell, 
many  of  tiiem  not  even  condescending  to  pay  the  ordinary  toll.    Thus  the 
bipmdent  reaistance  (when  the  number  of  the  cab  might  have  been  suffi- 
cient) led  to  the  Iobs  of  much  which  would  otherwise  have  been  bagged  to 
the  positiYe  adTantage  of  the  Trust.    The  way  was  now  clear  to  Hampton, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  accidents  by  ''flood,"  for  the  waters  being  out 
on  the  road  between  Hampton  Court  and  the  Bell,  many  immersions  took 
place ;  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  ''  old  Father  Thames,"  with  the  perti- 
nacity of  an  exciseman,  walked  through  the  bottoms  of  those  drags  which 
happened  not  to  be  at  least  two  feet  from  the  surface  of  his  waters.     These 
were,  howeyer,  ''  trifles  light  as  air,"  and  in  due  course  the  moUey  assem- 
blage were  collected  round  the  roped  arena  once  more,  a  couTenient  field 
having  been  found,  of  which  possession  was  taken  without  the  ceremony  of 
saying  to  the  proprietor,  ''  by  your  leave."    All  now  went  smoothly ;  the 
men  aniyed  on  the  field  "  ripe  for  action ;"  and  by  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock 
the  dense  mass  was  all  alive  for  the  commencement  of  business,  a  straw  rick 
in  the  vicinity  affording  ample  material  for  forming  a  dry  resting-place  for  the 
<<  Corinthians"  dose  to  the  stakes.    Such  was  the  crowd,  however,  that 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  preserving  order,  and  hundreds  were 
altogether  shut  out  from  a  view  of  the  sport  which  they  had  encountered  so 
many  difficulties  to  witness.    At  ten  minutes  to  three  the  men  entered  the 
ring;  Oliver  attended  by  Frank  Bedmond  and  Owen  Swift,  and  Bum  by 
Toung  Butch  Sam  and  Anthony  Koon.    Oliver  sported  a  bird's  eye  blue,  and 
Bum  a  yellow  man,  which  were  tied  to  the  stakes  in  due  form.    Bum,  on 
entering  the  ring,  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  excited,  and  some  thought  he 
had  been  sitting  too  near  the  brandy  bottie;  but  his  subsequent  conduct 
showed  that  he  had  lost  nothing  by  the  aid  of  artificial  spirit.     Oliver  was 
quiet  and  easy  in  his  manner ;  and  although  he  was  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  contest  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter,  exhibited  as  much  coolness 
as  if  he  were  engaged  in  his  ordinary  occupation  of  Commissary.     He  wore  a 
tatpaolin  hat,  which  gave  him  much  the  appearance  of  a  veteran  tar,  instead 
of  a  veteran  of  the  boxing  school.     On  stripping,  it  was  clear  that  Bum  had 
the  advantage  of  height  and  weight,  as  well  as  in  freshness,  although  his 
£eab  shook  within  his  skin,  as  if  the  latter  had  been  made  too  large,  w  the 
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foimer  had  shrunk  from  its  natural  rotundity,  the  inevitable  effect  of  training 
upon  an  old  frame.  Oliver  looked  sleek,  and  in  good  case.  He  was,  how- 
ever, stiff  in  the  pins,  which,  although  not  **  gummy,"  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  wanted  that  elasticity  of 
muscle  requisite  to  the  display  of  activity,  an  important  essential  in  getting 
away  from  the  rush  of  a  heavy  and  determined  antagonist,  as  he  discovered 
in  the  course  of  the  mill.  The  odds  on  setting-to  were  six  and  seven  to  four 
on  Oliver. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — ^The  men  eyed  each  other  d  la 
ditionee,  Oliver  smiling,  Ben  as  seriooB  ai 
Newton  tolvinff  a  problem  in  astronomy, 
their  hands  well  np,  and  Tom  waiting  for 
the  attack ;  bnt  Ben  was  in  no  hnny.  Tom 
tried  a  feint— no  go ;  Ben  steady.  After  a 
short  pause  Ben  let  ont  his  left,  oanght  Tom 
on  the  canister,  and  stopped  the  ooanter 
with  his  right.  Neat  stopping,  followed  by 
coonter  hits  with  the  left,  which  raised  a 
bladi  on  the  cheek  of  each.  Good  straight 
hitting  and  stopping,  and  no  flinching.  Tom 
caught  Ben  on  ue  pimple  with  his  left,  but 
had  it  on  the  mark  nom  Ben's  left  in  return. 
A  sharp  raUy,  give  and  take  in  good  style ; 
no  getting  away  or  mincing  matters,  it  was 
all  liard  work.  Both  became  flushed  and 
got  to  a  close,  but  little  was  done  at  in- 
fiffhting;  mutual  efforts  to  chop  and  fib, 
when  Siey  broke  away.  Ben  was  all  aUve, 
and  popped  in  his  left  straight  as  an  arrow 
on  Tom  8  mouth.  Tom  returned,  but  was 
short.  (Cries  of  "  First  blood"  from  Sam, 
and  Tom  diowcd  claret  from  the  mouth.) 
Bam  again  put  in  his  left,  and  stopped  the 
counter.  OUver  was  slow,  but  sure,  and 
stealing  a  march,  ^ve  Ben  a  poke  on  the 
snout.  Ben  had  him  on  the  noddle  in  re- 
turn. Oliver  threw  in  a  blow  on  Ben's  ribs 
with  his  right,  but  he  was  rather  short. 
Ben  oonnterad  on  his  pimple;  good  manly 
fighting,  and  neither  repeated  an  inch. 
Ben  flung  out  his  left  as  swift  as  lightning, 
and  catching  Oliver  between  the  cnin  and 
the  lip,  gare  him  a  "  snig,"  from  which  the 
blood  flowed  copiously.  ("  No  mistake  about 
blood  now,**  cned  the  Bumites,  while  Bam 
said  "it  was  a  certainty.**  "Aye,**  cried 
Ben  ezultingly,  **I  can  lick  him  and  Tom 
Spring  in  the  same  ring !  **)  Oliver  smiled, 
but  was  not  dismayed ;  he  went  to  his  man 
and  tried  his  left,  but  was  short  Hit  for 
hit,  and  no  dodging.  The  men  stood  like 
Trojans,  fearless  of  consequences,  depending 
solely  on  science  in  stopping  or  hittiug.  A 
spirited  rally  and  some  heavy  exchanges, 
when  Oliver  put  in  his  left  upon  Ben's 
throat,  and  downed  him  in  good  style,  lliis 
was  "  trick  and  tie.'*  first  blood  for  Ben  and 
first  knock  down  for  Tom.  The  friends  of 
lUe  latter,  who  were  not  prepared  for  so 


admirable  a  display  en  the  tiart  of  Bum, 
revived.  The  round  lasted  eleren  minutes, 
all  fighting,  and  both  were  a  little  fagged. 

2. — Ben  came  up  as  confident  as  erer, 
while  Tom  smiled  as  if  unshaken  in  his  own 
good  opinion.  After  a  short  pause  Ben 
caught  Oliver  a  swinging  hit  with  his  ri^t 
on  the  side  of  the  head,  just  abore  the  ear. 
Tom  popped  in  his  left  twice  on  Ben*s  smell- 
ing boUle  and  oigar  trap,  drawing  blood 
from  the  latter.  Some  good  manly  hits  and 
neat  stopping,  when  both  dosed,  but  in  the 
struggle  neither  could  do  much.  They  ap- 
peued  to  be  incapable  of  getting  the  lock  or 
giring  a  cross-buttock.  Each  fibbed  by 
turns,  and  at  last  Oliver  succeeded  in  getting 
Ben  down  and  falling  upon  him.  Both  got 
up  bleeding,  and  the  spectators  were  agree- 
ably surprised  b^  the  manly  and  strsjght- 
forward  manner  in  which  the  men  continued 
the  contest. 

3. — Oliver  came  up  a  little  groggy  on  his 
pins,  but  ripe  for  action.  He  let  go  nis  left, 
but  Bum  stopped  him  beautifully,  and  made 
a  pretty  counter  in  return.  A  brisk  rally, 
in  which  heavy  hits  were  exchanged,  and 
Bum  was  again  floored  with  a  poke  as  he 
was  on  the  retreat.  This  was  given  as  a 
second  knock-down  blow. 

4. — Again  did  Bum  show  his  generalship 
by  stopping  01iver*s  left;  but  it  was  now 
seen  that  the  knuckles  of  his  right  hand  uere 
gone,  and  that  he  did  not  keep  up  his  arm 
so  well  as  at  starting.  Oliver  saw  the  open- 
ing, and  "  flared  up^*  with  his  left  so  quickly 
and  effectually  that  he  cut  Ben  between  the 
eves,  and  down  came  the  claret  in  a  stream. 
Still  Ben  showed  nc  ssrmptoms  of  fear. 
Counter  hitting ;  the  men  firm  to  the  scratch 
and  no  denial.  ("  Remember  his  ribs,**  cried 
Frank  Bedmond  to  Tom.)  No  sooner  said 
than  done,  and  whack  went  Tom*«  right  on 
the  appointed  spot.  Ben  did  not  like  this, 
but  he  fought  manfully,  and  the  counter 
hitting  and  stopping  was  of  the  first  order. 
Again  did  Oliver  plant  on  the  sore  ribs,  but 
had  it  on  the  nob  for  his  pains.  Ben's  right 
continued  low,  and  a  job  on  the  snout  re- 
minded him  of  his  negligence;  but  this 
memorandum  was  not  sufficient.  Oliver 
again  hit  with  his  left:  he  received  in  r9* 
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tarn ;  bat  in  the  next  broadside  Ben  went 
down.  (OliTer's  friende  now-  beoame  satiB- 
fied  that  •<  aU  was  right/'  and  oheered  him 
aoeordinglj.) 

5. — ^Both  men  came  np  somewhat  ex- 
hausted, for  there  was  no  breathing  time 
taken  on  either  side.  Ben  tried  his  left,  but 
was  stopped;  and  the  retom  from  Tom*s 
Idt  on  his  knowledge  box  was  neat,  though 
with  little  severity.  Oliver  again  dropped 
heavily  on  Ben's  ribs  with  his  right  ^d  no 
retan.  A  splendid  rally,  in  which  the  "  oM 
nns"  fonght  with  signal  bravery.  Tom, 
however,  nad  the  advantage  of  hitting,  as 
Ben*s  right  V«>frt  dropping,  in  spite  cf  hints 
from  Sam  to  keep  it  np.  The  jobbing  with 
the  left  was  effective  on  both  sides ;  but  in 
the  end,  after  a  desperate  rally,  in  which 
both  were  piping  and  weak,  and  yawing  like 
a  ship  in  a  storm,  Uncle  Ben  dropped 
sxhaosted. 

6  and  last. — ^Notwithstanding  Ben*a  dis- 
tress in  the  last  round  he  came  ap  with 
nnabrinking  bravery,  although  looking  blue. 
And  "now  oame  tiie  tug  of  war,"  Tor,  in 
point  of  ponishment,  the  men  were  pretty 
much  on  a  par,  and  all  seemed  to  depend  on 
their  physical  stren^^  Ben's  right  guard 
still  drooped,  and  Oliver  commenced  by  giv- 
ing him  a  job  with  his  left.  Ben  was  not 
idle,  and  returned;  repeated  ooanter  hits 
were  given,  and  Oliver  delivered  both  ri^ht 
and  left  with  preoiaon,  although  not  with 
mueh  force ;  stdl  the  blows  told  on  a  man 
already  on  tiie  go,  and  at  last,  in  the  doae, 
both  went  down,  Ben  under.  It  was  now 
all  over,  and,  cm  time  being  called,  Ben  was 
declared  incapable  of  coming  again.  Oliver, 
who  had  every  reason  to  be  glad  his  labours 
were  brooffht  to  a  oondueion,  was  immedi- 
atel^r  hailM  as  the  rictor,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  his  friends ;  but  he  was  some  time  before 


he  was  sufficiently  master  of  his  motions  to 
.  <^uit  the  ring.  Bum  received  every  atten- 
tion frx)m  his  "  Newy,"  and  complained  thai 
he  felt  the  effects  of  a  rupture,  under  which 
he  had  been  long  labouring.  It  was  this 
which  induced  Jem  Bum  not  to  let  him  get 
up  for  another  round,  though  he  wished 
it.  The  fight  lasted  exactiy  twenty-four 
minutes. 

Bemarks.— This  affair  suiprised  and  de- 
lighted the  old  ring  goers,  tor  all  antici- 
pated, from  tiie  age  of  the  combatants,  that 
it  would  be  a  '*  muffish"  affair,  and  especi- 
ally as  Ben  had  never  had  a  very^  high  repu- 
tation for  game.  It  was  admitted  on  all 
hands,  however,  that  few  more  manly  fights 
had  been  witnessed,  and  that  no  men,  con- 
sidering their  capabilities,  could  have  con- 
ducted themselves  better.  There  was  no 
oowardly  retreating  or  flinching  on  either 
side,  nor  any  of  those  hugging  manoeuvres 
which  are  so  foreign  to  fair  stand-up  fight- 
ing. We  doubt  whether  "  Uncle  Ben  "  ever 
showed  to  so  much  advantage ;  and,  in  de- 
feat, he  had  at  least  the  consolation  of  hav- 
ing conrinced  his  friends  that  his  preten- 
sions to  the  character  of  a  "  foighting"  man 
were  not  altogether  without  foundation. 
Tom  has  lost  lUl  that  fire  for  which  he  was 
formerly  distinguished,  and  of  course  much 
of  his  ri^ur,  for  his  blows  were  not  de- 
livered with  severity ;  nevertheless,  he  vin- 
dicated his  character  as  a  thorough  game 
man,  and  to  that  quality  his  success  ma;^  be 
in  a  great  measure  ascribed,  for  the  pumsh- 
ment  he  received,  would  have  more  than 
satisfied  many  younger  men.  The  betting 
was  not  heavy,  and  those  who  lost  were 
periiBotly  satisfied  Ben  had  done  his  best, 
both  for  himself  and  them.  Nature,  and  not 
his  will,  forcing  him  to  say  "enough." 


This  was  Tom's  ''last  bumper  at  pariing''  with  the  actiye  practice  of 
pngilismy  though  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  when  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Fred.  Oliver,  the  veteran  Tom  was  rarely,  despite  his  periodical  visitations  of 
hu  old  enemy  the  gout,  absent  from  his  post  whenever  the  P.  R.  ropes  an<f 
stakes  were  in  requisition.  The  civility,  respectM  attention,  and  forbearing 
good  humour  (often  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost  provocation)  of  Oliver 
we  can  personally  bear  testimony  to.  He  was  emphatically  ''  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place;"  even-tempered,  firm,  obliging,  yet  undismayed  by  the 
most  demonstrative  of  ''  roughs,''  Tom  preserved  his  dignity,  and  commanded 
order  by  his  quiet^  inoffensive,  yet  determined  mode  of  doing  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  his  "duty."  During  his  latter  years,  "  Old  Tom"  vegetated 
as  a  fruiterer  and  greengrocer  in  Pimlico  and  Chelsea,  where  he  brought  up 
a  family,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  lusty  old  age,  and  of  the  days  when  we  may 
say  of  the  ring,  "there  were  giants  in  the  land."  Tom  finally  '*  threw  up  the 
sponge/'  June,  18«4i  at  t^«  ripe  age  of  76. 
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CHAPTER   f . 
BELL  NEAT,  OF  BRISTOL— 1818-1823. 

At  one  period  this  weighty  and  haid-hitting  specimen  of  tiie  Bristol  school 
bid  fair  to  attain  the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  to  pugilistic  &me.  Neat 
was  bom  on  the  11th  of  March,  1791,  in  Castle  Street,  of  respectable  hard- 
working parents,  and  was  known  to  his  townsmen  for  many  years  of  his 
youth  and  manhood  as  a  man  of  prodigious  strength  of  arm,  temperate  habits, 
and  extreme  personal  civility.  A  finer  young  fellow,  ''take  him  for  all  in 
all,"  could  not  be  met  with  in  a  day's  walk  in  a  populous  city.  His  height 
was  five  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half;  his  weight,  in  training,  thirteen  stone 
seven  pounds.  He  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  before  London 
heard  of  his  provincial  reputation,  a  fight  with  one  Churchilly  a  maltster, 
weighing  fourteen  stone,  being  his  only  recorded  battle.  This  was  a  some- 
what curious  a&ir.  It  was  admitted  that  Churchill  could  not  beat  Keat, 
but  the  latter,  for  a  trifling  wager,  offered  to  thrash  Churchill  ''in  ten 
minutes !"  The  cash  was  posted,  and  the  combat  came  off,  Churchill  fight- 
ing with  "  yokel  desperation."  Nevertheless,  Neat  lost  his  money  by  not 
hitting  his  opponent  out  of  time  in  the  ridiculously  short  space  stipulated  by 
the  agreement.  However,  the  powers  displayed  by  Neat  led  to  some  conver- 
sation, in  which  a  Bristol  amateur  offered  to  find  100  guineas  for  Neat,  if  he 
chose  to  meet  Tom  Oliver,  then  in  the  city  on  a  sparring  tour.  Neat,  who 
was  as  brave  as  he  was  powerful,  closed  with  the  offer. 

Bristol,  since  the  appearance  of  the  renowned  Jem  and  Tom  Belcher  in  the 
metropolitan  prize-ring,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  never-defeated 
Game  Chicken,  the  truly  brave  Gully,  and  the  staunch  and  often-tried  Cham- 
pion of  England,  Tom  Cribb,  not  only  attained  a  high  character  for  pugilistic 
excellence,  but  was  denominated  the  "  nursery  of  British  boxers."  Neat 
was  brought  forward  under  those  advantages;  and  although  he  could  not 
boast  of  the  experience  of 

**  Battles  bravely  (ought,  and  hardly  won!** 
yet  his  qualifications  were  so  promising,  his  patronage  so  high  and  imposing, 
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that  with  the  improTmg  yalue  of  ten  wocks'  trainrng  nnder  the  imiDediate 
aaspiees  and  tuition  of  Ciibb,  the  advice  of  Golly,  and  the  generally  sound 
judgment  of  Captain  Barclay,  he  aoon  hecame  the  favouiite;  the  Bmtolians 
anxiously  anticipating,  throngh  the  exertions  of  this  new  candidate  for  mill- 
ing fame,  to  realize  the  days  of  another  Jem  Belcher. 

OliTer,  nothing  loth,  accepted  the  cartel,  and  the  subjoined  articles  were 
drawn  up  :^- 

"  W.  Neat  engages  to  fight  Thoa.  Oliver  on  the  10th  of  July,  1818,  witiun  thxrtjr  miles  of 
London,  for  100  gnmeaa  a-iide.    A  fair  stand-np  tight,  in  a  twenty-four  feet  nng.    Mr. 
Jackson  to  name  tiie  place.    The  whole  of  the  money  to  be  made  rood  on  the  23rd  of  Hay. 
Neat  not  to  ezoeed  thirteen  stone  seTen  ponndsi    Ten  goineas  a-side  are  now  deposited* 
•*  Witness,  W.Tbast." 

Upon  the  deposit  being  made,  the  odds  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  Oliver ; 
but  previous  to  the  day  of  battle,  they  changed  to  five  to  four  on  Neat ;  the 
good  judges  observing  that  if  freshness,  length,  strength,  and  height  were 
points  towards  victory,  'Seat,  who  possessed  them  all,  ought  to  win  the  fight. 
The  latter,  however,  sustained  some  drawback  from  being  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  London  fancy. 

In  opposition  to  these  pretensions,  Oliver,  the  darling  of  Westminster,  who 
had  bravely  conquered,  in  succession,  Eimber,  Jdiopping  Ned,  Harry  Lan- 
caster, Ford,  Cooper,  and  the  determined  Painter — ^but  who  was  rather  cast 
in  the  shade  from  his  defeat  at  Carlisle  by  Carter,  if  not  considered  to  have 
received  a  check  to  the  championship  of  England — again  presented  himself 
to  the  attention  of  the  amateurs.  Many  of  the  old  fanciers  were  partial  to 
Oliver ;  and  if  some  of  them  thought  him  slow,  others  viewed  him  as  sure, 
and  the  odds  against  him  were  taken  with  much  confidence.  Previous  to 
the  fight  the  betting  varied  repeatedly,  and  on  Thursday  evening  both 
Oliver  and  Neat  were  favourites  in  turn ;  it  might  almost  be  teimed  even 
betting. 

Not  a  bed  could  be  had  at  any  of  the  villages  at  an  early  hour  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  and  TJxbiidge  was  crowded  beyond  all  precedent.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  vehicles  of  every  description  were  in  motion ;  and  the 
road  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to  Qerrard's  Cross  was  one  cloud  of  dust.  The 
ring  was  formed  upon  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  the  e3'e  of  a  landscape 
painter  could  imagine.  The  scenery  was  truly  picturesque.  Bulstrode 
House,  the  seat  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  was  on  the  left  of  it;  the 
foliage  of  the  trees,  the  verdure  of  the  ground,  the  swelling  eminences,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  prospect^  rendered  the  taut  ensemble  captivating,  and  the 
company  congratulated  each  other  on  the  excellent  choice  which  had  been 
made  for  the  display  of  gymnastic  sports.    Yet  before  an  entrance  could  be 
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gained  to  this  elysium  of  the  fancy  a  handsome  tip  was  demanded  at  the  gate, 
guarded  by  more  heads  than  were  in  the  possession  of  Cerberus  of  old.  But 
such  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  in  an  instant  this  enchanting  scene 
was  changed ;  all  was  anxiety  and  suspense — ^the  stakes  were  pulled  up,  the 
carriages  roUed  off  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and  the  bustling  scene  became 
as  it  were  a  desert  A  magistrate  had  fixed  his  paw  upon  Keat,  and  no 
milling  could  be  permitted  in  Buckinghamshire  on  that  day.  Cerberus  had 
now  taken  flight  from  the  gate,  and  lots  of  Johnny  Baws  stood  laughing  at 
the  flats  who  had  been  drawn  of  their  tin.  Bickmansworth,  nine  miles  off, 
was  the  scent,  and  the  string  of  carriages  on  the  road  exceeded  all  calcula- 
tion. In  a  fleld,  within  a  mile  of  the  above  place,  the  ring  was  again 
formed ;  and  a  few  minutes  before  three  Neat  appeared  and  threw  up  his  hat. 
Oliver  immediately  followed,  bowing  to  the  spectators,  and  was  received  with 
great  applause.  The  latter,  on  stripping,  showed  good  condition,  and  was 
seconded  by  Tom  Jones  and  Clark ;  Cribb  and  Tom  Belcher  performing  that 
office  for  Neat.  Cribb  tied  the  yellow  colours  of  his  man  to  the  stakes,  and 
Jones  placed  the  blue  handkerchief  of  Oliver  upon  them.  Lord  Yarmouth, 
Sir  Henry  Smith,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  amateurs,  were  round  the  ring. 
The  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  took  place,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  fight 
commenced.     Neat  five  and  six  to  four  the  favourite. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.  —  On  settini^-to,  Neat  looked  retom.  Some  good  counter  hits  oconrred. 
formidable.  His  attitude  was  springy  and  Oliver  followed  Neat  closely  up ;  some  ex- 
ready  for  quick  action.  His  legs,  decorated  changes  took  place,  when  Neat  tomed  round 
with  silk  stockings,  not  only  evinced  fine  and  went  down  from  a  hii  (Slight  disap- 
form,   but   vast   strengtii ;    and   his   arms  probation.) 

were  equally  sinewy.     Upon  the  whole,  he  4. — Oliver  found  his  opponent  was  a noTioe« 

had  the  appearance  and  make  of  what  is  and  felt  confident  of  success.    This  was  the 

generally  considered  a  prise  purilist.     He  longest  round  in  the  fight,  displaying  the 

had  also  excellent  symmetry.     Both  were  various  tactics  and  style  of  fighting  of  both 

anxious  to  commence  in  ffood   style,  and  the  combatants:  it  may  serve  as  a  sort  of 

some  sparring  occurred,     xfeat  hit  short,  criterion  for   the  whole   battle,  and   save 

and  Ohver  planted  the  first  blow.     Some  much  of  the  minute  routine  of  the  rounds, 

hits  were  exchanged,  and  Oliver  put  in  a  Oliver,  with  much  gaiety,  planted  a  severe 

body  hit  and  got  away ;  however,  in  follow-  facer,  and  Neat  in  return  hit  short.    Olirer 

ing  his  opponent,  he  received  a  blow,  and,  gave  another  facer.     Neat,  with  his  right 

slipping  at  the  same  time,  went  down.    Two  hand,  gave  Oliver  a  tremendous  blow  under 

minutes  and  a  half  had  elapsed.  his  ear  that  seemed  to  send  his  head  from 

2. — ^It  was  evident  that  experience  was  on  his  shoulders,  the  claret  flowing  copiously, 

the  side  of  Oliver;   but  the  right  arm  of  and  a  large  lump  instantiy  rose.     Oliver 

Neat  was  truly  dangerous.    Oliver  put  in  a  here  showed  a  good  acquaintance  with  the 

bodier,  and  Neat  returned  short.    The  com-  science,  and  fought  better  than  usual ;  he 

batants  then  got  into  a  sharp  rally,  which  frequent!;^  planted  body  hits  and  facers  with- 

terminated  witn  Oliver  fibbing  down  his  op-  out  experiencing  returns,  and  broke  away  in 

ponent.    (Great  applause.}    The  claret  was  good  style.    Oliver  was  tired  and  put  down 

now  seen  on  the  mouth  ana  neck  of  Neat.  his  hands.    Several  counter  hits  occurred. 

3. — Oliver  again  made  a  hit  on  the  body.  Neat  put  in  a  severe  body  blow,  when  Oliver 

which  Neat  returned  short  with   his   left  soon  afterwards  was  observed  to  spit,  as  if 

hand.  Oliver  also  planted  succesfifullj^ several  his  inside  had  sufiered.    Oliver  maae  a  ffood 

body  blows,  and  Noat  frequentiy  missed  in  right-handed  hit,  and  stopped  a  tremendous 
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mtM.  jSiztofooron  Oliver.) 
S.-Tbe  uuidt  of  Oliver  -were  corered  with 
dint  from  the  work  he  Ik&d  done  upon  his 
(^fomHtmag,  Oliver  took  the  lead,  and 
fiuM  the  Toond  by  aendinff  l^eat  down. 
(SiMsli,  tad  three  to  one  on  Cniver.) 

8.— (^Ter  planted  a  good  fiuser ,  and  ooon- 
ttt  Uti  again  took  plaoe.  This  was  a  nn- 
ffolir  nond.  OliTer  followed  Neat  to  the 
ropei,  Kuk  in  a  aori  of  sciiffle«  caught  the 
latte  by  the  thighs,  when  Neat  feU,  and 
Oliver  ilao  went  down.  Both  exhibited 
nme  uarka  of  poxuahment :  Neat's  month 
waaopsn^ai^he  appeared  distressed.  Oliver 
munow  decidedly  the  CaTooxite.  "^ 

/,— Tbia  roond  had   nearly  decided  the 
ifghL    OUrer  went  down  like  a  dead  man 
mm  a  tremendous  right-  handed  blow  under 
the  ear.    Hia  aenaea  were  completely  hit  out 
of  him ;  and  Jones,  by  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, placed  him  on  the  bottle-holder's  knee 
and  used  STery  n^eana  to  reoorer  him  again 
to  meet  hia  opponent.     ("  Time,  time,"  was 
loudly  vocaferated  from  all  parts  of  the  ring, 
and  many  peraona  with  stop-watches  in  their 
hands  inmibed  a  minate  had  elapsed.) 

8. — OliTex^a  eeoond  at  lenffth  Drought  him 
forward,  with  his  arm  ronna  his  body,  up  to 
the  scratch,  when  the  bottle-holder  on  Neat's 


9.— 'Kme  was  again  called  or  the  speo- 
talon,  on  the  difficulty  of  OliTcr^s  coming  to 
the  mark.  The  latter  was  eyidently  stupe- 
fied, and  was  again  hit  down.  (Ten  to  one 
on  Neat,  and  hats  were  thrown  up.) 

10. — ^The  gameness  of  Oliver  astoniahed 
Che  oldest  amateur ;  and  he  now  ao  £ar  re- 
covered himself  as  to  have  the  best  of  it,  and 
fibbed  his  opponent  down  at  the  ropes. 
(Great  spplause.) 

11. — ObTer  kept  the  lead,  and  not  only 
ntve  a  staggering  hit  to  Neat,  but  caught 
him  again  as  he  was  falling. 

18.-— Oliver  in  this  round  was  everything. 
His  science  in  getting  away  was  excellent: 
Ite  save  his  opponent  a  severe  facer,  a  blow 
on  the  eye,  and  finally  floored  him,  Neat 
fieoaently  hitting  short  (**  Bravo,  Oliver  I " 
sand  the  odds  rising  rapidly.) 

1S.<— Neat  gave  Oliver,  in  following  him, 
A  trsmendoos  right-handed  hit  on  his  mouth, 
ao  that  his  upper  works  were  in  a  complete 
srtate  of  chaos.  Neat,  notwithstandinff  this 
aaperiority,  went  down,  and  it  was  loudly 
asserted  without  a  blow.  It  oocasioned 
marks  of  disapprobation.  (£100  to  £5  was 
offered  on  Oliver,  but  no  one  took  it) 

I'A.— Oliver,  after  having  the  best  of  the 
roond,  threw  Neat. 

15.— Neat  hit  down,  and  Oliver  fell  upon 
him. 

X0.— Oliver  planted  a  severe  blow  under 


the  left  ear  of  his  opponent,  who  went  down 
much  distressed. 

17.— Oliver  made  a  hit,  but  Neat  stopped 
it  with  much  dexterity;  counter  hits,  yet 
Neat  was  floored. 

18.— Neat  made  three  blows,  but  went 
down. 

19. — Oliver  floored  his  opponent,  but  was, 
nevertheless,  punished  in  the  round. 

20.— Neat's  rifht  hand  was  at  work,  and 
Oliver  quickly  followed  him  up  till  he  went 
down. 

21.— Oliver  floored  his  antagonist,  and  feU 
upon  him,  and  hit  Neat  in  Qie  ttioe  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  falling  upon  him.  (Thii 
produced  **  Foul,  foul,"  from  the  friends  of 
Neat) 

22.— Oliver  received  a  hit  from  Neat,  when 
the  latter  fell.    (Hisnng.) 

23.— Oliver,  in  closing,  fell  upon  his  oppo- 
nent 

24.— Neat  planted  some  sharp  blows;  but 
Oliver  had  the  best  of  the  rouna,  when  Neat 
went  down.  ("  Bravo,  Oliver !  well  done, 
Tom !  *'  and  the  betting  greatly  in  his  favour. ) 

25.— Neat,  it  appeared,  now  felt  the  use  of 
his  right  arm,  and  with  two  blows,  right  and 
left-handed,  not  only  sent  Oliver  staggering 
away,  but  hit  him  down  like  a  shot  (The 
hats  were  again  thrown  up,  and  the  odds 
had  all  vanished.} 

26. — It  was  evident  Oliver  could  not  re- 
cover from  the  severe  effects  of  the  last 
round.  (**Time*'  was  again  loudly  vocife- 
rated ;  and  he  came  up  staggering,  only  to 
be  hit  down.) 

27.— Neat  again  went  to  work,  and  planted 
more  tremendous  blows;  but,  in  closing, 
Neat  was  undermost. 

28.— Oliver,  game  to  the  last,  and  more 
than  anxious  that  his  backers  should  not  find 
fault  with  him,  contended  for  rictory  as  if 
the  fate  of  an  empire  hung  upon  the  event 
The  stunning  blows  he  had  received  had  put 
aside  all  his  science,  and  he  now  incautiously 
followed  his  opponent,  who,  with  his  ri^ht 
hand,  gave  Oliver  the  coup  ds  araee^  whidi 
took  him  off  his  legs  in  a  singular  manner : 
he  fell  flat  on  hie  back  as  senseless  as  a  lofl 
of  wood.  **  Time  "  was  called,  but  the  brave 
Oliver  heard  not  the  sound.  One  hour  and 
thirty-one  seconds  had  elapsed. 

Bemarks.  —  Neat,  notwithstanding  thf 
decisive  victory  he  obtained  over  Oliver, 
appeared  little  more  than  a  novice  in  scien- 
tuic  boxing.  It  is  true,  he  might  be  im- 
proved under  the  tuition  of  sldUnl  and  ac- 
complished boxers,  for  he  possesses  a  re^iqui- 
site  above  all  that  teachug  can  achieve, 
namely,  "  one  hit  with  his  right  hand,  given 
in  proper  distance,  can  gain  a  victorv,  and 
three  of  them  are  positively  enough  to  cQspose 
of  a  giant."  Neat  hits  from  the  shoulder  with 
an  astonishing  and  peculiar  force ;  and,  in  one 
instance,  the  arm  of  Oliver  received  so  para- 
lyzing a  shock  in  stopping  the  blow,  that  it 
appeared  almost  useless.  The  admirers  of 
fine  fighting  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
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Keai Iim  no  sach  pntendons;  but  m  a  hud  oooraffe  of  haman  nfttoze  was  never  wit- 
hitter  (of  stoam-en^pne  power),  it  is  asterted  neMea  in  a  higher  point  of  view  than  ezhi-^ 
there  la  nothing  hke  him  on  the  present  bited  by  him  in  this  contest.  The  battle  was 
list.  He  fooght  Tezy  awkwardly;  and  had  never  nfe  to  him,  notwithstanding  his  ezer- 
he  nsed  his  riffht  hand  to  advantage  in  the  tions  were  more  eeientifio  than  in  any  of  his 
early  part  of  the  fight,  in  all  probability  it  previoos  fights.  It  was  also  fiir  from  being 
most  have  been  over  in  a  few  rounds ;  bat  it  safe  to  Neat  till  the  twenty-fifth  ronnd.  Hie 
shonld  be  reooUeeted  it  was  his  first  appear-  latter  was  in  bad  condition,  while  Oliver 
ance  in  the  London  rinff.  One  word  lor  the  ooold  not  be  finer;  bat  a  chance  blow  from 
brave  bat  fidlen  Oliver  oefore  these  remarks  Neat  can  floor  one  honied  to  one  in  a 
are  closed.    He  fooght  like  a  hero;  and  the  twinkling,  althooi^  he  is  a  ronnd  hitter. 

Oliyer,  although  defeated,  was  not  disgraced;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
asserted  that  he  had  fixed  his  claims  more  strongly  npon  the  amateurs  in 
general  by  his  brave  conduct.  In  eight  battles  he  had  proved  himself  a  good 
man — six  of  them  he  won.  It  was  upon  the  whole  a  good  fight ;  but  Oliver 
was  too  slow  for  an  active  man  like  Neot.  Several  minutes  elapsed  before 
Oliver  recovered  sensibility,  and  his  situation  for  a  short  period  was  thought 
to  be  critical.  He  was  bled  in  the  ring,  and  Neat  shook  hands  with  him. 
He  was  taken  from  the  scene  of  action  in  a  landau,  and  every  attention  paid 
to  him  that  humanity  could  suggest.  Neat  was  also  assisted  to  his  vehicle 
in  a  very  distressed  state,  his  face  completely  altered  from  the  severity  of 
punishment  it  had  undergone. 

Neat  did  not  remain  long  in  the  metropolis ;  and,  in  his  way  home,  he 
called  at  Bam  Porch's  booth,  at  Lansdown  Fair,  where  the  latter,  in  honour 
of  the  victory  of  his  countryman,  had  for  his  sign  portraits  of  Neat  and 
Oliver  m  battle.  The  amateurs  who  made  the  match  for  Neat  now  suggested 
to  him  the  propriety  of  taking  a  benefit  in  London,  which  the  latter  rather 
reluctantly  complied  with.  However,  he  again  arrived  in  the  metropolis ; 
und  on  Tuesday,  the  28rd  of  February,  1819,  the  Fives  Court  was  respect- 
ably attended  for  his  benefit.  Neat,  followed  by  Shelton,  attracted  ocm- 
siderable  attention.  It  was  Neat's  first  appearance  with  the  gloves  at  the 
Fives  Court ;  his  severity  of  hitting  in  the  ring  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained, and  his  knowledge  of  the  science  was  now  only  to  be  developed.  He 
proved  quick  in  his  movements,  and  stopped  with  skill,  and  the  set-to,  upon 
the  whole,  was  entitled  to  praise.  It  is  true  that  Shelton  planted  the  most 
nobbing  hits,  and  one  on  the  mouth  told  rather  heavily ;  but  a  bodier  from 
Neat  out-valued  the  whole  of  them  in  calculation  and  effect,  and  seemed  to 
operate  so  sharply  upon  the  frame  of  his  opponent  that  the  interior  appeared 
in  sudden  motion.  Shelton  evinced  improvement,  and  was  pronounced  to 
have  rather  the  best  of  this  bout  Kichmond  and  Harmer  showed  the 
advantages  of  science:  their  play  was  light  and  pleasing  to  the  amateur. 
Neat  and  Harmer  wound  up  the  sports  of  the  day  in  a  light  contest,  when  the 
former  complained  of  not  being  able  to  return  thanks  as  he  wished,  being  no 
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ontor  Ciibby  OliTer,  Bandall,  Keynolds,  Owen,  and  Gregson  were  piesent, 
\ra  did  not  ezklbit.  It  appeared  that  one  of  the  small  tendons  of  Neat's  right 
arm  had  been  ilnjnred,  ^w^hich  prevented  him  from  using  it  with  any  strength 
or  acUTity,  and  three  months  mnst  elapse,  it  was  said,  before  a  cure  could  be 
pronoonoed,  or  'Cleat  retomed  fit  for  service. 

In  cakulafcing  his  loea  of  time,  the  neglect  his  business  snstained  at  home, 
and  YoA  expenses  in  Ijondon,  it  is  said  Neat  scarcely  cleared  himself  by  this 
appeal  to  the  patronage  of  the  public. 

Cribb  and  Spring  being  on  a  sparring  tour,  and  making  Bristol  in  their 
route,  a  match  for  100  guineas  a-side  was  made  between  Neat  and  Spring, 
and  £50  a-^de  put  down  at  the  Oreyhound  Inn,  Broadmead,  Bristol.  The 
fig^  to  take  place  on  the  6th  of  October,  1819,  half  way  between  Bristol 
and  London ;  but,  in  consequence  of  Neat's  breaking  his  arm  while  in  train- 
ing, this  match  was  off,  not  only  to  the  chagrin  of  both  the  combatants,  but 
to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  sporting  world. 

Symptoms  of  a  ''screw  being  loose"  between  the  Champion  of  England 
and  Neaty  the  following  appeared  in  most  of  the  London  newspapers  :^- 

-TO  MB.  T.  ORIBB. 

**  I  obwrred  in  a  report  of  the  iparniig  match  for  the  benefit  of  Harry  Harmer,  that  you, 
beinff  flnahed  by  the  jnioe  of  the  grape,  took  an  opportnmly  of  paying  me  a  compUment^ 
wlwoi  I  did  not  expect  yon  had  liberality  enough  to  do ;  namely,  that  *  I9^eat  was  the  best  of 
tlae  bad  ones,'  and  that  *yoa  woold  fight  him  for  from  £500  to  £l,000.*  In  answer  to  which, 
I  Inform  joa  that  I  will  fight  yon  as  soon  as  you  like  (the  sooner  the  better)  for  from  a  glass 
«if  ff]nto£200. 

-WILLIAM  NEAT. 

^AU  SaimU'  Ltms,  Bristoi,  JMgust  14, 1820.** 

Keat's  next  match  was  with  the  terrific  **  Qas"  for  100  guineas  a-side, 
and  the  spot  fixed  was  Newbnry,  Berks.  On  Monday,  December  11,  1821, 
tlie  day  before  the  fight,  as  soon  as  daylight  peeped,  the  bustle  on  the  road 
to  Maidenhead  was  tremendous.  Nothing  particular,  howeyer,  occurred, 
except  the  staring  of  the  good  people  of  Beading  at  the  fancy  as  they  passed 
tbztmgh  that  place.  At  the  entrance  of  the  town  of  Newbury  a  strong 
muster  of  the  yokels  stationed  themselTcs  throughout  the  whole  of  the  day 
g;rixmiDg  at  the  Londoners  as  they  arrived.  Indeed,  the  road  on  Monday, 
and  all  night,  np  to  Tuesday  morning  at  twelve  o'clock,  from  the  metropolis, 
was  thronged  with  vehicles  of  every  description.  The  roads  leading  from 
Oxford,  Olonoester,  etc.,  and  likewise  from  Bristol,  were  in  the  same  state 
with  persons  anxious  to  reach  the  rallying  point,  Newbury.  All  the  inna 
were  filledi  and  the  beds  engaged  some  days  previous :  it  was  a  prime  heneiit 
to  the  town. 
About  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemooni  Hickman,  with  his  backer  and  Spring, 
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in  a  barouche  and  fonry  with  Shelton  ontude,  drove  rapvdJv  tb^oafb  t^e 
town,  the  Gkui- light  Man  laughing  and  bowings  on  being  recosrniffed  and 
cheered  by  the  populace,  till  they  alighted  at  the  Castle,  Speen  Hill.  Here 
he  was  visited  by  numerous  gentlemen,  to  all  of  whom  he  declared  his  confi- 
dence of  success,  and  that  victory  would  crown  his  efforts  in  a  short  time. 
After  the  bustle  of  the  day  was  over,  the  President  of  the  Daffy  Club  took 
the  chair  at  the  Three  Tuns,  in  the  Market-place,  Newbury,  which,  as  soon 
as  the  office  had  been  given,  became  the  head  quarters.  Thither  the  swells 
and  the  sporting  men  mustered -round  the  holder  of  the  stakes.  It  was  a 
complete  betting  standi  and  numerous  wagers  were  made  on  the  coming 
event.  In  consequence  of  the  Kewmarket  people,  with  Mr.  Oully  and  Mr. 
Bland  at  their  head,  taking  Neat,  the  odds  fell  on  the  Gas :  a  few  persons 
who  were  funking  a  little  got  off  some  of  their  money,  but  the  principal  part 
of  the  fetncy  stood  firm,  and  many  of  them  laid  it  on  thicker,  although  Mr. 
Gully,  in  the  most  candid  manner,  declared  his  opinion,  that  if  a  fine,  young, 
strong,  fourteen  stone  man  could  not  defeat  a  twelve  stone  boxer,  then  there 
was  no  calculation  on  prize  milling."  Tuesday  morning,  long  before  the 
darkness  had  cleared  off,  presented  a  scene  to  the  Johnny  Eawsy  in  the 
numerous  arrivals  from  London,  most  of  them  having  been  on  the  road  all 
night,  with  their  peepers  half  open  and  their  tits  almost  at  a  standstill. 
About  ten  o'clock  Newbury  presented  an  interesting  appearance.  The  in- 
habitants were  all  out  of  doors ;  the  windows  of  the  houses  crowded  with 
females,  anxiously  waiting  to  witness  the  departure  of  the  fancy  to  the  mill. 
Indeed  it  was  a  lively  picture — barouches  and  four,  curricles,  post-chaises, 
gigs,  carts,  stage-coaches,  wagons,  myriads  of  yokels  on  horseback,  chaw- 
bacons  scampering  along  the  rood,  Corinthians  and  bang-up  lads  tooling  it 
along. 

The  fun  and  gig  was  kept  up  by  the  lads  till  Hungerford  Downs,  the 
wished-for  spot,  appeared  in  sight.  It  was  a  delightfully  fine  morning,  tiie 
sun  adding  splendour  to  the  scene,  giving  the  whole  a  most  picturesque 
appearance.  The  prospect  was  quite  attractive.  A  charming  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  ;  the  town  of  Hungerford  at  a  distance,  with  the  spire 
of  the  church ;  the  ring  on  the  Downs,  surrounded  with  wagons  and  coaches, 
marquees,  etc.,  rising  grandly  like  an  amphitheatre,  formed  so  pleasing  a 
feature  as  to  render  description  no  easy  task.  The  spot  was  selected  under 
the  judicious  management  of  Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  ring  was  so  well  arranged 
that  25,000  persons,  who  were  present,  had  an  excellent  sight  of  the  battle. 
Not  the  slightest  accident  occurred,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  decorum.    It  was  curious  to  witness  the  anxiety  displayed  by  this 
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gx^t  aaaemblage  of  peisons,  waiting  with  tbe  utmost  patience,  without  C2m» 
sllgbteet  murmuTi  for  two  hours,  the  ring  having  been  formed  so  early  ^iJ 
eleven  o'clock. 

At  a  few  minutes  after  one,  Neat,  arm-in-arm  with  his  backer  and  Belcher, 
appeared  in  the  outer  space,  and  threw  up  his  hat,  but  the  sun  being  in  hii 
eyes  it  did  not  reach  its  intended  destination,  when  Belcher  picked  it  up  and 
threw  it  in  the  ring.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Oas,  in  a  white  topper,  sup- 
ported by  his  backer  and  Shelton,  repeated  the  token  of  defiance,  and  entered 
the  ring  sucking  an  orange.  He  immediately  shook  hands  with  Neat,  saying, 
**  How  are  you  ?"  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  referee.  Belcher  and  Harmer  were 
the  seconds  for  Neat,  and  Spring  and  Shelton  for  the  Oas.  The  odds  had 
completely  changed  on  the  preceding  eyening ;  and  on  the  ground  Neat  was 
backed  five  to  four,  besides  numerous  even  bets,  and  being  taken  for  choice. 
Upwards  of  £  150,000,  it  is  calculated,  eventually  changed  owners  on  this 
battle.  The  Gas  weighed  twelve  stone,  Neat  nearly  fourteen.  The  colours, 
deep  blue  for  Gas,  and  the  Bristol  yellow  man  for  Neat,  were  tied  to  the 
stakes. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  l.-^Both  men  ainpeared  in  the 
bighett  condition;  in  fact  tne  backers  of 
Neat  and  Oas  anerted  that  thejr  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  fit  for  milling.  The 
frame  of  Keat  was  a  fine  sfeady ;  and  the 
eomparison  between  the  pngilists  was  re- 
marcable.  The  Gas,  on  placing  himself  in 
attitode,  surveyed  his  opponent  from  head 
to  foot,  and  Neat  was  eonallj^  on  the  alert. 
TTiftVmaii  kept  dodging  aboat  in  order  to  get 
an  opening  to  plant  a  determined  hit;  bat 
Neat  was  too  leary  to  be  had  npon  this  soit, 
and  whenerer  the  Gas  moved,  he  likewise 
altered  his  position.  On  Neat*s  preparing 
to  me  a  blow,  the  Gas,  smiling,  drew  him- 
sen  back ;  bat  immediately  afterwards,  as  if 
resolat^  making  np  his  mind  to  do  some 
mischief;  he  went  right  bang  in,  and  with 
his  rieht  hand  pat  in  a  nobber,  Neat  retreat* 
ing.  Hickman  planted  a  second  blow  on  his 
sboalder;  he  also  pat  in  a  third  hit  apon 
Neat's  left  eve,  and,  elat<^  with  his  snccess, 
he  was  on  the  rash  to  place  a  fourth  blow, 
when  Neat  stopped  him  with  a  tremendous 
hit  on  his  throat,  which  made  the  Gas 
staggeir  a  little.  Hickman,  however,  undis- 
mayed, attacked  Neat  wiUi  great  activity, 
sna  the  result  was,  the  Bristol  hero  went 
down  (more  frx)m  a  slip  than  the  severity  of 
the  blow)  between  the  legs  of  Hickman,  the 
Cockneys  shouting  for  joy,  and  the  regular 
fiuciers  declaring  "  it  was  all  right,  and  that 
Ohm  would  win  it  easy***  (Seven  to  four  on 
Us*.) 
I^Hickman  camo  laughing  to  the  scratch. 


full  of  confidence ;  but  on  his  endeavouring 
to  plant  his  tremendous  right-handed  hit  on 
the  throat  of  his  antagonist,  the  length  of 
Neat  prevented  it,  and  the  blow  alighted  on 
his  shoulder.  The  Gas  again  endeavoured 
to  make  it,  when  the  firistd  hero  gave 
Hickman  so  hard  a  blow  on  his  box  of 
ivories  that  he  chattered  without  talking, 
and  went  back  from  his  position  as  if  he 
could  not  keep  it;  he  also  was  compelled  to 
make  a  pause  before  he  again  commenced 
the  attack.  The  Gas  got  away  smiling  from 
a  left-handed  hit,  when  he  rushed  in  with 
uncommon  severity,  and,  after  an  exchange 
of  blows,  they  both  went  down,  Neat  under- 
most. (Another  loud  shout  for  Hickman, 
the  odds  rising  on  him,  and  '*  hell  win  it  to 
a  certainty,"  was  the  err.)  While  sitting  on 
the  knee  of  his  second  the  Gas  winked  to  his 
friends,  as  much  as  to  give  the  office  "it 
was  all  right." 

8.— If  the  backers  of  the  Gas  oould  not 
see  the  improvement  of  the  Bristol  hero, 
Hickman  was  satisfied  that  he  had  a  dan- 
gerous customer  before  him,  and  found  that 
the  length  of  arm  possessed  bv  his  opponent 
rendered  it  highly  necessary  for  him  to  act 
with  great  caution ;  he.  therefore,  on  com- 
ing to  the  scratch,  made  a  pause,  and  did 
not  appear,  as  heretofore,  eager  to  go  to 
work.  Neat  was  all  caution  and  steadmess, 
and  determined  to  wait  for  his  opponent; 
the  Gas,  in  consequence,  was  oompoll»i  ki 
make  play,  and  he  planted  a  sharp  hit  on 
Neat's  head,  and,  Isughing,  nodded  »t  hinu 
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Encouragf  3  by  this  mooeflB,  he  was  about 
forioaslT  to  repeat  tiie  doee,  when  Neat 
can^ht  min  witti  his  left  hand  on  his  nob, 
which  sent  the  Qas  down  on  his  knee ;  bat 
his  courage  was  so  high  and  good,  that  he 
jumped  np  and  renewed  the  fight  like  a 
game  cock,  till  he  was  hit  down  by  another 
tremendous  blow.  (The  Bristohans  now 
took  a  torn  with  their  chaffers,  and  the 
shouting  was  loud  in  the  extreme.  The 
partisans  of  the  Gas-liffht  Man  were  rather 
on  the  firet,  and  sevenu  of  them  had  **  got 


the  uneasiness.*') 

4.^It  was  now  discorered  by  the  know- 
ing ones  that  they  had  not  consulted  Cocker ; 
it  was  also  evident  (but  rather  too  late  to 
turn  it  to  their  adTantage)  that  Neat  was  as 
quick  as  his  opponent,  a  better  in-fi^hter, 
with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  science, 
and  not  such  a  roarer  as  he  had  been  said  to 
be.  The  severe  nobbers  the  Gas  had  re- 
oeived  in  the  preceding  round  had  chan- 
ceried  his  upperworks  a  little,  and,  on  his 
appearing  at  the  scratch,  he  again  made  a 
pause.  He  saw  the  len^  of  his  opponent 
was  difficult  to  get  within ;  and  be  also  saw 
that,  if  he  did  not  commence  fighting,  Ne&t 
was  not  to  be  gammoned  off  his  guard  for  a 
month.  Hickman  went  in  resolutely  to 
smash  his  opponent,  but  he  was  met  right 
in  the  middle  of  his  head  with  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  right-handed  blows  ever 
witnessed,  and  went  down  like  a  shot.  (The 
Bristolians  now  applauded  to  the  echo,  and 
the  London  *'gooa  judges,"  as  they  had 
previously  thought  themselves,  were  on  the 
funk.  "How  do  you  like  itP*'  said  one  of 
the  swells,  who  was  pretty  deep  in  it. 
"Why,"  replied  the  other,  "that  blow  has 
cost  me,  I  am  afraid,  a  hundred  sovercogns.") 

6.— Gas  came  up  an  altered  man ;  indeed, 
a  bullock  must  seriously  have  felt  such  a 
blow.  He  stood  still  for  an  instant,  but  his 
high  courage  would  not  let  him  flinch ;  he 
dened  danger,  although  it  stared  him  in  the 
face,  and,  regardless  of  the  oonsequenoes,  he 
commenced  nghting,  made  some  exchanges, 
till  he  went  down  from  a  terrible  hit  in  the 
month.  (The  Bristol  boys  hoarse  with 
shouting,  and  the  faces  of  the  backers  of 
Gas  undergoing  all  manner  of  contortions. 
••  That's  the  way,*'  said  Tom  Belcher.  "  It's 
all  your  own.  You'll  win  it,  my  boy :  only 
a  little  one  now  and  then  for  the  Castle.") 

6.— The  mouth  of  the  Gas  was  full  of 
blood,  and  he  appeared  almost  choking  when 
time  was  called.  He  was  getting  weaJc ;  he, 
nevertheless,  rushed  in  and  bored  Neat  to 
the  ropes,  when  the  spectators  were  satisfied, 
by  the  superiority  displayed,  that  Neat  was 
the  best  in-fighter.  He  punished  (3as  in  all 
directions,  and  finished  the  round  by  grass- 
ing him  with  a  belly  puncher  that  would 
have  floored  an  ox.  This  hit  was  quite 
enough  to  have  finished  the  pluck  of  two 
good  men.  (The  long  faces  from  London 
were  now  so  numerous,  that  no  artist  could 
have  taken  their  likenesses.  The  Bristolians 


were  roanng  with  delight  '*DTat?>  1  «^ 
thee  what  he  could  do  P  'Aie  Gas  u  sura  to 
go  out  now  I "  **  Not  this  time,"  replied  » 
few  out-and-outers  from  the  Long  Town, 
who  endeavoured  to  face  it  out  in  avour  of 
Hickman,  while  anything  like  a  chaooe  re- 
mained.) 

^  7. — Sprii^  and  Shelton  were  very  atten- 
tive to  their  man,  and  led  him  up  to  the 
scratch  at  the  sound  of  time.  The  Gas  was 
sadly  distressed,  and  compelled  to  pause 
before  he  went  to  work;  but  Neat  waited 
for  him.  The  Gas  was  about  to  make  play, 
when  Belcher  said  to  Neat,  "  Be  ready,  my 
boy,  he's  comin|^."  The  Bristol  hero  sent 
the  Gas  staggering  from  him  by  a  nobber, 
but  Neat  would  not  follow  him.  On  the 
Gas  attempting  to  make  a  hit.  Neat  again 
put  in  a  tremendous  blow  on  his  montii  that 
uncorked  the  claret  in  profusion.  The  Gas 
recovered  himself  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
present,  went  to  work,  and,  after  some  des- 
perate exchanges,  sent  Neat  down.  This 
change  produced  a  ray  of  hope  on  the  part 
of  his  backers,  and  "Bravo,  Qas  I  jou're 
a  game  fellow,  indeed."  The  anzietj  <rf 
Tom  Belcher  to  be  near  his  man,  occasioned 
Shelton  to  remaric  to  Mr.  Jackson,  that  U 
Tom  did  not  keep  away  from  Neat,  accord* 
ing  to  his  order,  he  uiould  likewise  keep 
close  to  the  Gas.  "  Tom,"  said  Shelton, 
"  yon  had  better  come  and  fight  for  Neat." 

B. — ^The  GhM,  laughing,  commenced  tha 
attack,  but  received  such  a  giant-like  blow 
on  his  right  eye  that  he  was  oanrulsed ;  snoh 
were  the  terrific  effects  of  this  hit,  that 
Hickman,  after  standing  motionlesi  for 
about  three  seconds,  appeared  to  jump  off 
the  ground,  his  arms  hanging  by  his  sidas. 
when  he  went  down  like  a  log  on  hia  back, 
and  the  shock  was  so  great  that  his  hands 
fiew  up  over  his  head :  he  was  totally  insen- 
sible ;  so  much  so  that  Shelton  and  Spring 
could  scarcely  get  him  off  the  ground.  The 
whole  ring  seemed  panic-struck.  Spring, 
vociferating  almost  with  the  voice  of  a  Sten- 
tor  to  awi^e  him  from  his  stupor,  with  the 
repeated  calls  of  "Gas!  Gasl  Gas  1"  The 
hcAd  of  Hickman  had  dropped  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  spectators  left  their  plaoee 
and  ran  towards  the  ropes,  thinking  it  was 
all  over ;  indeed,  the  anxiety  displayed,  and 
the  coafiision  which  occurred  in  whipping 
out  the  ring,  had  such  an  effect  that  several 
persons  observed  a  minute  had  passed  away. 
On  time  being  called,  the  Gas  opened  one 
eye  wildly,  for  he  had  now  only  one  left,  the 
other  being  swelled  and  bleeding  oopiouslj. 

9.— The  battle  was  now  decidedly  Neax't 
own,  and  eveir  eye  was  on  the  stretch,  in 
expeotion  of  tne  Bristol  hero  going  in  to 
administer  the  coup  de  grace.  An  experi- 
enced boxer  of  the  London  ring  would  nave 
taken  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  -c^ 
not  have  given  the  chance  away ;  but  'V^^ai, 
in  the  most  manlv  manner,  waited  for  Hick- 
man at  the  scraton  till  the  Gas  felt  hims^f 
enabled  to  renew  milling.    On  reooveriAfi, 
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h^Aook  hiniwlf,  m  H  were,  id  if^ore  the 
asMta  of  the  overpowering  atapor  under 
whieh  he  laboured,  and  everypenon  eeemed 
ebetrified  with  hia  manner.  Ue  oommenoed 
the  attack  with  iniieh  actinty*  and,  after  an 
eiehange  of  blows,  etrenge  to  say,  sent  Neat 
down.  (Ixmd  ahonts  of  applanse,  and  the 
whole  nag  ezpreaaing  their  admiration  at 
the  almost  inTineible  ooorage  Hickman  poa« 
seased.) 

10.— The  Gas  eame  to  the  scratch  stag- 
gering, his  knees  almost  bending  beneath 
his  weight;  he,  however,  showed  most  de- 
termined fight,  and  contended  like  a  hero 
till  he  was  hit  down. 

IL— The  state  of  the  Gas  was  trolj  piti- 
able, and  on  setting-to  he  scarcely  seemed 
to  know  where  he  was,  and  made  a  short 
minse  before  he  attempted  to  pat  in  a  hit. 
Neaf  s  left  hand  again  waa  planted  on  his 
nob,  which  sent  the  Gas  staggering  from 
him.  Neat  endeaTonred  to  repeat  the  doee, 
bat  he  missed  his  opponent;  it  might  be 
eon&deied  fortunate  that  this  blow  did  not 
rttch  its  place  of  destination,  "as,  in  all  pro- 
bability, it  woold  have  proved  Hickman's 
qmetos.^  The  latter,  after  some  exchanges, 
was  agam  hit  down.    (Four  to  one.) 

12.— It  was  qaite  clear  that  the  Cfiu  was 
not  yet  eztinffoished,  for  this  round  was  a 
complete  milling  one.  Hickman  followed 
his  adrersaiy,  exchanging  hit  for  hit ;  but  it 
^H^aerident, however  desperate  tiie  intention 
of  Hickman  might  be,  his  blows  were  not 
^ective;  while,  on  the  oontnury,  the  hits  of 
Beat  were  terrific,  and  reduced  the  strength 
of  hM  opponent  at  every  move.  Still  the 
eonfideaoe  of  the  Gas  was  unshaken,  and  he 
refomed  to  the  charge  till  Neat  went  down. 
(Tremeodoos  applause.  "Whatanastonish- 
mg game  fellow  I") 

13.--The  Gas  had  scarcely  attempted  to 
Bia^e  a  hit,  when  Neat's  left  floored  faim  Uke 
A  Snot.  (The  shouting  from  the  Lansdown 
and  the  St.  James*s  Churchyar  1  natives  was 
lue  aioar  of  artillery.  Ten  to  one;  butall 
■hy,  and  scarcely  a  taker.) 

14.— It  was  now  a  horse  to  a  hen,  although 
Hickman  seemed  determined  to  contend. 
He  was  distzessed  beyond  measure,  and  his 
•conds  were  compelled  to  lead  him  to  the 
match.*  On  putting  himselfin  attitude,  he 
was  quite  xipoa  the  see-saw,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearanoo  would  only  take  a  touch  to  send 
him  down.  **  Give  him  a  little  one  for  me," 
aid  Shelton.  "  I  wiU,"  replied  Hickman; 
'*  bat  where  ia  he  P  "  Some  exohansea  took 
place,  till  both  went  down.    (Any  odds.) 

15.— The  intention  of  Hickman  was  still 
for  fighting ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately. 
It  should  be  called  instinct,  for  as  to  reflect 
^gn  it  seemed  miite  out  of  the  question. 
This  round  waa  anort;  and,  after  a  blow  or 
two,  the  Gas  waa  again  hit  down.  (Loud 
eries  of"  Take  the  brave  fellow  away,  he  has 


no  chance ;  it  is  cruel  to  let  him  remahi.*') 
As  Hickman  lay  on  the  ground  he  appeared 
convulsed. 

16.— Shelton  and  Spring,  when  time  was 
called,  brought  the  Gas  to  the  scratch.  He 
stared  wildly  for  a  second,  when  he  endea- 
voured to  fight,  but  was  on  the  totter.  His 
fine  action  was  gone,  and  he  now  only  stood 
up  to  be  hit  at.  {"  Take  him  away,*^'  from 
all  parts  of  the  nng,  in  which  Mr.  Gully 
loudly  joined.) 

17.— The  game  of  the  Gas  was  so  out-and- 
out  good  that  he  preferred  death  to  defeat. 
He  again  toddled  to  the  scratch,  but  it  was 
only  to  receive  additional  and  unnecessary 
punishment.  He  was  floored  tans  ceremonie. 
r  *  Take  him  away,"  was  again  the  cry ;  but 
he  would  not  quit  the  field.  **  He  must  not 
come  again,"  was  the  general  expression  of 
the  spectators.) 

18  and  last. — On  the  Gas  appearing  at  the 
mark,  instead  of  putting  up  ms  arms  to  fight 
he  endeavoured  to  buttcm  the  flap  of  his 
drawers  in  a  confused  state.  Neat  scorned 
to  take  advantage  of  his  defenceless  situa- 
tion, and  with  tiie  utmost  coolness  waited 
for  him  to  commence  the  round.  The  Gas, 
as  a  last  effort,  endeavoured  to  show  fiffht, 
but  was  pushed  down,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  battle  by  his  proving  insensible  to  the 
call  of  time.  The  contest  occupied  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  minutes.  Neat  jumped  and 
threw  up  his  arms  as  a  token  of  victory, 
amidst  the  proud  and  loud  shouts  which 
pronounced  him  conqueror.  He  went  and 
shook  the  hand  of  his  brave  fallen  oppo- 
nent before  he  loft  the  ring.  A  medical  man 
bled  Hickman  on  the  spot  without  delay, 
and  every  humane  attention  waspaid  to  him 
by  his  backer  and  his  seconds.  He  remained 
for  a  short  time  in  the  ring  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  was  carried  to  a  carriage,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Castle  Inn,  Speen  Hill,  neax 
Newbury,  and  immediately  put  to  bed. 

Aemarks. — ^To  sum  up  tne  behaviour  of 
the  fallen  hero  in  the  fight,  it  is  only  com- 
mon justice  tn  say  of  the  Gas,  that  he  out 
np,  without  disparagement,  gamer  tlian  any 
man  we  ever  before  witness^.  His  greatest 
enemy  must  join  in  this  remark ;  indeed,  if 
his  countenance  was  anything  like  an  index 
of  his  mind,  the  courage  of  Hickman  was  so 
hii!:h  that  he  appeared  to  feel  ashamed,  and 
to  quarrel  with  nature  for  deserting  him. 
It  is  true  that  ho  was  floored,  but  it  is 
equally  true  the  Gas  was  not  extinct.  "  Give 
him,"  said  an  old  sporting  man,  "but  a 
chance  with  anything  near  his  weight,  and 
the  odds  will  be  in  his  favour ;  he  will  again 
burst  forth  with  redoubled  splendour."  It 
cannot  be  donied  that  Hickman  made  him- 
self numerous  enemies  by  his  chaffing.  Out 
of  the  ring  he  was  viewed  as  a  great  talker, 
often  assertinff  more  than  he  could  per- 
form; but  in  nis  battle  with  Neat  he  de* 


^  Thia^  as  we  have  alreadv  observed,  would  not  be  allowed  by  modem  practice,  and  is 
MMdtm  by  the  new  Boles  of  the  Ring,  Arts.  7  and  9.— Bd.  Pdozlistica. 
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eidedlj  proved  liimMlf  no  boaster;  and  in  apology  can  be  offered  for  Hickman,  it  is 

the  eyes  of  the  eporting  world,  althongh  saf-  that  no  did  not  stand  alone  in  this  view  of 

fering  defeat,  he  raised  his  character  higher  his  capabilities,  for  he  was  flattered  hv  the 

than  ever  it  stood  before  as  a  pugilist.    His  majority  of  the  fancy  to  the  reiy  echo,  who 

fault  was,  ho  thonffht  himself  nnoonqnerable,  backed  him,  on  the  match  being  made, 

and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  weight,  length,  nearly  two  to  one. 
and  strength  bring  opposed  to  him.    If  any 

A  parallel  might  be  institated  between  Hickman  and  the  lion-hearted 
Hooper ;  high  patronage,  without  diBcretion,  rained  the  former,  and  however 
good  nobs  for  milling  boxers  may  possess,  it  is  too  commonly  seen  they  do 
not  wear  heads  to  bear  sudden  elevation.  As  a  friendly  hint  to  all  pugilists 
we  trust  this  lesson  will  prove  useful  to  them,  and  if  they  will  endeavour  to 
avoid  ''putting  an  enemy  into  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains,"  all 
will  go  right.  The  fists  of  pugilists  are  only  to  be  exercised  in  the  prize 
ring;  the  tongues  of  boxers  were  never  intended  to  excite  terror  in  the 
unofEending  visilbor.  Hickman,  however,  wanted  discretion  and  self-control: 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  this  defeat,  for  it  was  ono  of  the  most 
manly  fights  ever  witnessed.  No  closing,  no  pulling  and  hauling  each  other 
at  the  ropes,  but  fair  stand-up  milling  from  beginning  to  end.  No  pugi- 
list strained  every  point  further  to  win  a  battle  than  the  Gas  did,  and 
although  thousands  of  pounds  were  lost  on  him,  his  backers  had  no  right 
to  complain. 

The  behaviour  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  admiration  of  all 
present :  it  was  unassuming  and  manly  in  the  extreme.  In  a  word.  Neat 
proved  a  good  fighter,  and  was  thought,  before  he  met  with  Spring,  to  be 
superior  to  any  boxer  on  the  list.  He  retired  from  the  ring  without  any 
prominent  marks ;  nevcrtheleBS,  he  received  many  heavy  blows. 

Bristol,  in  the  person  of  Neat,  now  claimed  the  championship.  Althougfh 
its  hero  bore  his  blushing  honours  with  becoming  modesty,  and  publicly 
asserted,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  on  the  Thursday  after  the  fi^^ht,  that 
he  took  no  merit  to  himself  in  having  defeated  Hickman.  "  The  Gas-light 
Man,"  said  Neat,  ''was  over- weighted ;  but  I  think  he  can  beat  all  the 
twelve  stone  men  on  the  list.  He  is,  I  am  convinced,  one  of  the  gamest  men 
in  the  kingdom ;  and,  although  I  have  been  a  great  deal  chaffed  about  as  a 
nobody,  I  will  fight  any  man  in  London  to-morrow  morning  for  £100  a-sido 
of  my  own  money." 

The  result  of  this  mill  was  a  pretty  ''  cleaning  oul"  of  the  Londoners, 
who  returned  to  town  with  "pockets  to  let."  Nevertheless,  there  was  little 
grombling,  all  uniting  in  the  opinion  that  Hickman  was  entitled  to  praise, 
doing  all  that  he  could  to  win.  The  news  arrived  in  London  by  pigeon 
about  half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    Tt »  impossible  to  describe 
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the  SDziety  of  the  great  crowds  of  penons  which  surrounded  all  the  sporting 
houses  in  the  metropolis  to  leani  the  event.  In  Bristol  it  was  the  same,  and  the 
editor  of  the  GteuUe  of  that  place  thus  describes  it : — **  Such  was  the  intense 
feeling  excited  in  this  city,  that  the  streets  were  crowded  as  if  an  election 
contest  was  at  its  height,  all  inquiring  the  result,  which  was  known  here 
about  seven  o'clock."  The  following  sentences  were  exhibited  by  a  boy  on 
a  board  in  the  road  :— 

"  Bristol  iUaminated, 
London  in  darkness, 
The  Gas  extingoished  by  a  *  Neat  hand."* 

The  Bristol  hero  arrived  at  Belcher's,  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  and  made  his  bow  to  the  Daffy  Club.  He  was  received 
with  loud  cheers. 

The  turn  of  that  ''tide"  which  Shakspeare  has  declared  to  exist  in  the 
"affairs  of  man"  now  occurred  in  the  milling  career  of  the  ''Pride  of 
Bristol,"  as  be  was  at  this  time  termed.  This  was  the  great  match  with 
Tom  Spring  for  the  championship,  of  which  full  details  will  be  found  in 
pp.  16-22,  vol.  ii.,  ante.  The  battle  was  for  £200  a-side,  and  took  place 
near  Andover,  May  20,  1823.  Spring's  weight  was  stated  at  thirteen  stone 
two  pounds,  Neat's  at  thirteen  stone  seven  pounds.  Spring  being  about  four 
years  older  than  his  antagonist.  The  length  to  which  the  report  of  the 
battle  extends  in  the  pages  above  referred  to,  precludes  the  necessity  of 
farther  dwelling  on  its  features  here,  than  by  relating  a  few  anecdotes 
connected  therewith. 

There  is  a  class  of  men  who  always  couple  defeat  with  disgrace,  and 
inainuate  or  assert  dishonesty  whenever  events  do  not  fall  in  with  their  hopes, 
their  prophesies,  or  their  wishes.  The  editor  of  the  Bristol  Gazette  made  the 
following  remarks  on  the  occasion: — "Bound  the  9th. — Here — publish  it 
not  in  Gath,  tell  it  not  among  the  Philistines — when  time  was  called.  Neat 
walked  up  and,  instead  of  clenched  fist,  stretched  out  his  hand  to  Spring;  it 
was  all  n  P.  The  Londoners  shouted,  the  Bristolians  looked  glum ;  not  the 
recollection  of  former  victories  by  all  the  Pearces  and  Cribbs,  and  Gullys  and 
Belchers,  could  for  a  moment  revive  them :  every  man  stared  at  his  neigh- 
bour with  inquiring  eye — '  What  does  it  all  mean  ?'  At  last  a  report  ran 
that  Neat  had  broken  his  arm  in  a  fall.  '  Pshaw !  all  my  eye !'  Mr.  Jackson, 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  went  round  with  a  hat  for  a  collection  for  the  loser 
— ^he  confirmed  the  report  of  the  broken  arm.  Whether  this  was  a  fact  or 
not  remains  to  be  proved;  this,  however,  was  evident,  that  Neat  neither 
fought  with  his  accustomed  courage  nor  skilL    The  battle  had  lasted  but 
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thirtj-seTen  minutes :  neither  of  the  men  were  otherwise  hurt.  Neat  never 
attempted  once  to  get  in  to  his  man ;  when  Spring  was  at  the  ropes,  he  did 
not  follow  him  as  he  might  have  done ;  he  was  all  on  the  shy,  and  fell  once 
with  the  shadow  of  a  blow.  Spring  relied  chiefly,  there  is  no  doubt,  upon 
his  superior  wrestling,  and  was  always  eager  for  the  hug;  but  Neat  either 
had  not  quickness  to  keep  him  off  or  wanted  courage  to  strike.  The  sparring 
of  Spring  was  much  admired ;  but  if  Neat  had  had  recourse  to  the  smashing 
which  he  practised  on  Hickman,  Spring's  science  might  have  been  puzzled. 
It  is  supposed  that  more  money  was  lost  by  the  Bristol  boys  than  at  any 
fight  on  record.  The  Londoners  went  chaffing  home  in  fine  style,  whilst  the 
return  of  the  Bristol  caralcade  was  like  that  of  a  long  country  funeral.'' 

Mr.  Jackson  collected  for  the  losing  man,  on  the  ground,  £47  19«.  The 
night  previous  to  the  battle,  Spring,  in  company  with  his  backer,  walked 
from  Andover  to  take  a  view  of  the  ground  on  which  the  battle  was  to  take 
place,  when  Spring  observed,  '*  It  was  so  beautiful  a  spot  that  no  man  could 
grumble  to  be  well  licked  upon  it." 

The  newspaper  report  respecting  Mr.  Sant,  the  backer  of  Spring,  having 
won  £7,000  on  the  event  is  erroneous;  also  that  Mr.  Gully  had  realised 
£  10,000.  Mr.  G.  did  not  win  more  than  £  100.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  James 
Bland  picked  up  a  tidy  stake ;  but  it  was  false  that  Belcher  lost  a  large  sum 
of  money  upon  the  battle :  Tom  was  too  good  a  judge  to  risk  too  much  of 
his  blunt     So  much  for  correct  newspaper  information. 

Painter  left  his  house  at  Norwich  on  purpose  to  perform  the  office  of 
second  to  Spring,  it  being  a  particulai*  request  oi  the  latter  boxer.  Tho  wags 
of  the  fancy,  at  tho  conclusion  of  the  battle,  propo8ed  that  the  town  of 
Andover  in  future  should  have  the  letter  H  fiMt-lj  added  to  it — to  stand 
thus,  Hand-over,  in  allusion  to  the  great  transfer  of  specie  on  this  occasion. 

It  was  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  a  fine  old  lady  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  with  a  couple  of  her  daughters,  came  in  their  carriage  to  the  Angel 
at  Marlborough,  during  the  time  Neat  was  training.  The  two  daughters 
remained  in  the  carriage  at  the  door,  while  the  old  lady  made  her  way  into 
the  Angel.  She  ascended  the  stairs,  and  found  Belcher  in  a  room,  sitting  by 
himself.  Neat  having  retired  to  change  his  clothes.  Tom  thought  the  lady 
had  mistaken  the  apartment,  till  she  addressed  him.  ^'  Thy  name  is  Belcher, 
is  it  not.  Mend  ?"  **  Yes,  madam,"  was  the  reply.  Tom  was  in  hopes  to 
get  rid  of  the  lady  before  Neat  returned ;  but  she  waited  till  the  Bristol  hero 
made  his  appearance.  ''I  understand,  friend  Neat,  thou  art  about  fighting 
a  prize  battle.  Dost  thou  not  know  it  is  very  sinful  ?  Be  advised,  Mend, 
and  give  it  up."    Neat  urged  that  he  was  bound  in  honour,  and  that  if  he 
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giaTB  it  up  he  sihouLd  not  only  be  a  heavy  loser  of  money,  but  stand  disgraced 
for  betraying  bis  friends.  "  If  it  be  tbe  lucre  of  gain,  friend  Neat,  I  will 
reoompenfle  thee,"  thereon,  the  report  went  on  to  say,  that  the  lady  offered 
money  to  the  pugilist.  Other  journals  coupled  the  name  of  tbe  worthy  and 
excellent  Mrs.  Fry  with  the  affair,  which  called  forth  the  following  epistle 
fiom  her  husband : — 

*'  To  ike  Editor  of  tks  MonNiNa  Ohroniclb. 

**  Mj  «if»  mnd  myself  wDl  be  much  obliged  bj  thy  insertioii  in  ^  ralnable  paper  of  a  few 
woida.  coDtradietixig  the  absoid  Btorr,  eopjed  from  a  Bath  and  Gneltenham  paper,  of  her 
haTing  interfered  to  prevent  the  late  battle  between  Spring  and  Neat,  the  whole  of  which  is 
withoaA  the  slightest  foondation  in  troth  or  probabili^. 

"  I  am  respectfully,  etc. 

"JOSEPH  FEY. 
««  A.  MUdredTs  CouH,  22juI  6^  Month,  1828. 

Kotwithstonding  this  denial,  it  is  certain  that  a  well-intentioned  Quaker 
lady  did  act  as  above  described,  for  which,  viewing  the  peculiar  tenets  of  her 
sect,  we  must  ratber  applaud  than  ridicule  her. 

In  disposition,  Bill  Kcat  was  not  only  generous  and  cheerfhl,  but  might  be 
termed  a  "high  fellow,''  and  always  ready  to  serve  a  Mend.  He  was  fond 
of  a  ^'bit  of  life,"  threw  off  a  good  cbannt,  and  was  the  President  of  the 
Baffy  Club,  held  at  8am  Porch's,  Guildhall  Tavern,  Broad  Street,  Bristol. 
It  was  said  of  him  that,  "  If  he  is  not  a  good  Bghtcir,  Neat  is  a  good  fellow." 

From  this  period  IXeat,  the  small  bone  of  whose  arm  was  really  fractured, 
retired  from  the  fistic  arena.  He  became  subsequently  a  butcher  in  Bristol, 
wheze  he  resided  until  bis  death,  which  took  place  on  tbe  2drd  of  March, 
1858,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Neat  was  respected  for  many 
social  qualities,  and  his  genuine  kind-heartedness,  under  a  rough  exterior, 
gained  the  friendship  of  many.  His  prowess  in  levelling  the  small  Welsh 
cattle  by  a  blow  with  a  gauntlet  glove  between  the  eyes  has  been  narrated  to 
us  by  eye-witnesses  of  this  Milonian  feat.  Bill  Neat  adds  another  to  the 
many  instances,  which  this  history  has  presented,  of  the  esteem  and  good 
opinion  which  the  best  men  of  the  ring  have  earned  from  all  classes  of 
society* 
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CHAPTER  VL 
THOMAS  HICKMAN  ("THE  GAS  MAN»). 

A  SECOND  Hotspur,  had  the  sword  been  his  weapon— fiery,  hardy,  daring, 
impetuous,  laughing  to  scorn  all  fear,  and  refusing  to  calculate  odds  in 
weight,  length,  or  strength,  '<  the  Gas  Man,"  for  a  brief  period,  shone  rather 
as  a  dazzling  comet  than  a  fixed  star  or  planet  in  the  pugilistic  sphere. 
Impetuous  in  the  assault  almost  to  ferocity,  though  not  destitute  of  skill, 
Hickman,  like  Hooper  in  his  earlier  day,  prided  himself  that  his  irresistible 
charge  must  confound,  dismay,  and  paralyze  the  defence  of  his  opponent 
There  was  certainly  something  terrific  in  his  attack,  for  in  his  earlier  battles 
his  head  and  body  seemed  insensible  to  blows,  at  least  they  failed  to  drive 
him  from  his  pui^ose  or  to  sensibly  affect  his  strength,  cheerfulness,  or 
vigour.  At  one  period  it  was  thought  by  his  oyer-sanguine  admirers  that  no 
skill  could  repel  his  clever  ''draw"  and  his  rushing  onslaught.  Betreat, 
when  once  in  for  a  rally,  was  with  him  a  thing  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  he 
carried  all  before  him.  Success  is  the  test  and  only  criterion  of  the  many, 
and  Hickman,  despite  experience,  was  over-rated.  Out  of  the  ring,  Hickman 
was  fond  of  fun,  vivacious,  warm-hearted,  and  friendly;  but,  as  may  be 
supposed,  headstrong,  violent,  and  repentant  where  wrong.  Pugilists,  more 
liable  to  insults  than  most  men,  should  always  control  their  tempers.  It  is 
necessary  in  the  fight,  and  equally  valuable  in  private  life.  Our  most 
eminent  boxers  (see  lives  of  Johnson,  Cbtbb,  Speino,  etc.,  for  corroboration) 
have  been  kind,  forbearing,  and  of  equable  temper.  As  a  runner,  Hickman 
was  known  before  his  ring  dehHtf  and  won  several  prizes  at  this  and  jumping. 
The  early  career  of  Hickman  we  take  upon  the  credit  of  ''Boxiana,''  "the 
historian"  being  his  contemporary. 

Thomas  Hickman  wab  bom  in  Sen  Lane^  Ihidlcy>  Worcestershire,  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1785.  His  nurse  thought  that  he  showed  something  like 
''fight,''  even  in  his  cradle ;  but  when  Tommy  felt  the  use  of  his  pins,  and 
could  toddle  out  among  his  play-fellows^  he  was  co4sidered  as  tl^e  nioat 
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haadjr  little  kid  amongst  them.  His  skiimishesy  when  a  boji  are  too 
namenniB  for  ledtal;  bat  it  will  sofiSco  to  state  that»  in  the  drcle  in  which 
he  mored,  when  any  of  them  were  in  danger  of  being  beaten,  it  was  a 
common  obeerration  amongst  them,  to  intimidate  the  refractory,  that  they 
would  fetoh  ** Tom  Hickman  to  Uck  him !" 

Hickman  was  apprenticed  to  a  steam-ODgine  boiler  maker.  His  first 
regular  combat  was  with  one  Sedgeley,  in  a  place  called  Wednesbnry  Field.* 
Sedgeley  was  disposed  of  with  case  and  quickness  by  young  Tom. 

John  Miller,  a  coppersmith,  was  his  next  opponent  in  the  same  fielcL 
This  match  was  for  one  guinea  a-side ;  but  Miller  proved  so  good  a  man 
that  Hickman  was  one  hour  and  a  half  before  he  obtained  the  victory. 
Miller  was  heavily  punished  about  his  nob. 

Jack  Hollis,  a  gloss-blower,  a  hero  who  had  seen  some  little  service  in  the 
milling  way  at  Dudley,  was  backed  for  £5  a-side  against  Hickman.  This 
turned  out  a  very  severe  battle.  Hollis  proved  himself  a  good  man,  although 
he  was  defeated  in  twenty-five  minutes. 

Luke  Walker,  a  collier,  entertained  an  idea  that  he  could  beat  Hickman 
''like  winking,"  and  matched  himself  against  the  latter  for  two  guineas; 
but,  in  tlie  short  space  of  nineteen  minutes,  Walker  lost  his  two  yeUow-boys, 
and  got  well  thrashed  in  the  bargain. 

Hickman  now  left  his  native  place  for  the  metropolis,  to  follow  his  busi- 
ness, and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Borough.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
customer  of  the  name  of  Bill  Doughty,  a  blacksmith,  offered  himself  to  the 
notice  of  our  hero,  and  was  finished  off  cleverly  in  thirteen  minutes,  in  a  field 
near  Gravel  Lane. 

An  Irishman  of  the  name  of  HolHx,  the  champion  of  ''the  Borough"— 
then,  as  in  later  years,  noted  for  its  fighting  lads— fancied  Hickman,  and  a 
match  was  made  for  six  guineas  a-side.  Miller  seconded  Hickman  upon  this 
occasion.  This  was  a  tremendous  fight,  in  the  same  field  as  the  last  battle, 
occupying  thirty-two  minutes,  in  the  course  of  which  Hickman  was  thrown 
heavily  in  nineteen  rounds,  owing  to  the  superior  strength  of  the  Irishman, 
experiencing  several  severe  cross-buttocks.  Hickman  at  length  got  a  turn, 
when  he  caught  the  Irishman's  hand,  held  him  fast,  and  planted  such  a 
stupifying  blow  under  his  listener,  that  poor  Paddy  was  so  much  hurt  and  so 
much  frightened  that  he  requested  the  bystanders  to  take  him  to  the  hospital. 
Jack  Thomas,  a  thirteen  stone  man,  well  known  in  the  Borough,  was 
beaten  by  Hickman  in  a  short,  fierce  battle.  He  also  accommodated  a  fellow 
of  the  name  of  Jack  Andrews,  for  £  1  a-side,  in  the  Borough,  who  talked  of 
#  A  town  OQ^  oelebnkte4  for  oooking,  pronotmoed  hj  the  natiTef  **  Wedgebniy." 
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what  great  tilings  lie  liad  done  in  the  boxing  line,  and  what  great  things  he 
could  still  perform;  but  in  the  course  of  seventeen  minutes  he  was  so 
punished  as  to  be  glad  to  resign  the  contest  Hickman  had  not  the  slightest 
mark  upon  his  &ce  in  this  encounter. 

Seven  millwrights  belonging  to  Sir  John  Bonnie's  taxstorj^  it  is  said, 
were  all  beaten  by  Hickman,  in  a  turn-up  near  the  John's  Head,  Holland 
Street.  The  latter,  on  leaving  tiie  above  house,  was  attacked  by  this  party, 
and  compelled  to  fight  in  his  omi  defence.  These  millwrights  afterwards 
summoned  Hickman  before  the  magistrates  at  Horsemonger  Lane ;  but|  on  an 
explanation  taking  place,  Hickman  had  also  the  best  of  the  round  again 
before  his  worship,  the  first  assault  being  proved. 

Hickman  was  a  well  made,  compact  man,  by  no  means  so  heavy  in  appear- 
ance as  he  proved  to  be  on  going  to  scale,  namely,  eleven  stone  eleven  pounds. 
His  height  was  five  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches.  His  nob  was  a  fighting  one, 
and  his  eyes  small,  being  protected  by  prominent  orbital  bones.  His  firame, 
when  stripped,  was  firm  and  round,  displaying  great  muscular  strength. 
Hickman  was  not  a  showy,  but  an  effective^  decisive  hitter ;  perhaps  the 
term  of  a  smashing  boxer  would  be  more  appropriate.  He  was,  however,  a 
much  better  fighter  than  he  appeared  from  his  peculiar  style  of  attack. 

We  believe  it  was  owing  to  Tom  Shelton  (who  first  discovered  this  milling 
diamond  in  the  rough)  that  Hickman  exhibited  in  the  prize  ring.  His  out- 
and-out  qualities  were  whispered  to  a  few  of  the  judges  on  the  sly,  and  a 
patron  was  at  length  found  for  him.  It  was  then  determined  that  ho  should 
be  tried  with  a  promising  pugilist ;  and  a  match  was  made  between  Hickman 
and  young  Peter  Crawley,  for  £50  a-side.  This  came  off  on  Tuesday,  March 
16,  1819,  at  Moulsey  Hurst 

The  morning  was  threatening,  but  the  enlivening  rays  of  bright  Sol  chased 
all  gloom,  and  infiised  animation,  interest,  and  spirits  through  the  multitude. 
It  might  be  termed  the  first  turn-out  of  the  fancy  for  the  spring  season,  and 
the  vehicles  were  gay  and  elegant.  The  presence  of  a  sprinkling  of  Corin- 
thians gave  life  to  the  scene.  More  interest  was  excited  upon  the  fight 
than  might  have  been  expected,  as  both  the  boxers  on  point  of  trial  were 
viewed  as  new  ones  to  the  ring.  Hickman,  although  a  light  subject  in  him* 
self,  was,  to  the  amateurs,  completely  a  dark  one.  **  What  sort  of  a  chap  is 
he?"  "What  has  he  done?"  "Has  he  ever  fought  anybody?"  were 
repeatedly  asked,  and  as  repeatedly  answered,  "That  no  one  knew  anything 
about  him."  It  was,  however,  generally  understood  that  he  was  very  strong; 
but  it  was  urged,  as  a  sort  of  drawback,  that  he  had  too  much  chaffing  about 
)um.    On  the  other  hand,  thougl^  "Young  |^ump  Steak^  ^tood  high  as  i^ 
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glofepmctiUoiDer,  bis  ertrength  and  Btamina  were  doubted.  He  was  a  youth 
of  DotnLore  than  Bmeteen  yean  of  age,  nearly  six  feet  higb,  twelve  etone  in 
weij^t)  bat  thought  to  'hacve  more  gristle  than  bone ;  howeyer,  the  keen  air 
rfEampetead,  added  to  good  training,  had  not  only  produced  an  improyement 
of  luB  framey  bat  bad  Teduoed  the  odds  against  him,  and,  on  the  morning  of 
il^itmgy  it  -was,  in  a  great  measure,  even  bettiag,  or  ''  Young  Peter"  for 
ehdoe.  The  importance  of  the  "  ]^an  of  Gas"  was  kept  up  by  his  trainer, 
Tom  BheLton,  -wbo  confidently  asserted  that  if  Hickman  did  not  win  he  would 
qnt  the  boxing  ring,  and  take  up  a  quiet  abode  in  the  bosom  of  Father 
Tlismes,  Oliver  also  declaring  that  he  would  follow  his  namesake's  example 
if  their  «<Toni"  did  not  win  in  a  canter.  Such  was  the  state  of  affidrs 
wben  the  moment  airiyed  for  the  appearance  of  the  heroes  on  the  plains 
of  Hoolaey.  Hickman  showed  first  in  the  ring  and  threw  up  his  castor, 
attended  by  his  Beconds,  Oliver  and  Shelton.  Crawley  soon  followed,  waited 
upon  by  Painter  and  Jones.  The  colours  were  tied  to  the  stakes,  and  at  one 
o'clock  the  men  set-to. 


THE  FIGHT. 


BomiA  1.— The  Gas-light  blade  seemed 
weU  primed  as  a  "  four  pound  bnxner.'*  and 
eases  to  eclipse  his  opponent  with  his 
Buperior  hrilliaiiey.  He  showed  fight  in- 
eleiitly,  nshed  npon  his  opponent,  and  gave 
Toosg  Bump  8tcak  a  mugger,  bat  it  did 
not  prove  enectiTe.  Crawley  cndeavoared 
to  relareai  £hnn  the  boring  qualities  of  his 
mataranst,  and  tapped  mckman  orer  his 
groMX<L  The  latter  went  in,  almost  laughing 
mt  the  sdence  agaixut  him,  and  Crawley 
eoold  not  resist  his  efforts  with  anything 
liice  a  stopper.  He  also  receired  a  desperate 
hit  maa.  bis  right  ear,  that  not  only  drew 
the  olaret.  but  floored  him.  In  going  down 
lie  mfortonaiely  hit  his  head  against  a 
■tsOn.  ("Well  done,  my  Gassy."  from  the 
Usht  Compaqy;  and  seven  to  four  offered 
opon  him.) 

S.^The  appearance  of  Crawley  was  com- 
pletely altered.  He  was  groggy  from  the 
elTects  d  the  last  blow  and  the  contact  with 
tbe  stake.  The  Gas  Han  let  fly  som  cere" 
wonie^  and  the  nob  of  his  opponent  was 
puiked  in  all  directions.  His  nose  received 
Si  heavy  hit,  and  he  went  down  covered  with 
elaret.    (£  10  to  £5  upon  Hickman.) 

9.— It  was  evident  that  Crawlev  had  not 

mtrtntgth  enough  in  the  first  round,  but  now 

be  was  quite  xeduoed.    He,  however,  showed 

ffood  pluck,  put  in  some  hits  that  marked 

his  opponent,  and  swelled  up  his  left  eye 

like  a  roll;  bat  he  was  punished  in  return 

dfCiidfnTlj,  end  again  went  down.    (Three 

to  en*,  bat  no  takers.) 

4^— Crawlej  recoiyed  » temble  hit  tn  the 


throat,  and  fell  on  his  back,  with  his  arms 
extended,  quite  exhausted.    (Five  to  one.) 

6. — Crawley  set-to  with  more  spirit  than 
could  have  been  expected.  He  planted  some 
facers ;  but  the  force  of  his  opponent  operated 
Hke  a  torrent-^the  stream  appeared  to  carry 
him  away.  He  was  punished  up  to  the  ropes, 
and  then  floored  npon  his  face.  (Seven  to 
one.) 

6.^The  pluck  of  Crawley  was  good;  he 
tried  to  make  a  change,  but  without  effect; 
he  received  a  nobber  that  sent  him  stagger- 
ing awav,  ^uito  abroad,  and  fell  down. 

7.  —  lliis  was  a  desperate  round,  and 
Crawley  gave  hit  for  hit  till  the  Gas-light 
Han's  face  biased  again ;  but  Crawley  was 
exhausted,  and  both  went  down.  ("Go 
along,  Crawley;  such  another  round,  and 
you  can't  lose  it.")  It  was  almost  give  and 
take  hitting. 

8.  —  Crawley  also  fought  manfully  this 
round ;  but  he  had  no  chance,  and  the  Gas 
Han  again  sent  him  down.  (All  betters, 
but  no  takers.) 

9.— The  right  hand  of  Hickman  was  tre« 
mendous.  Crawley's  nob  completely  in 
chancery,  and  he  was  milled  out  of  the  ring. 

10. — This  round  was  similar  to  the  famous 
one  between  Painter  and  Sutton  daring  their 
first  fight.  Crawley  was  so  severelv  hit  irom 
the  scratch  that  he  never  put  up  his  hands. 
("Take  him  away,**  from  all  parte  of  the  ring.) 

11.— This  round  was  nearly  as  bad;  but 
the  game  of  Young  Rump  Steak  was  much 
praised.  The  Gas  Man  did  not  ^  without 
some  sharp  punishi^icnt, 
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12.  —  Crawley  floored  in   a  tmnlEling.  pronoanced  by  the  cognoscenti  mii  a  good 

Long,  ver^  Ions',  before  this  period  it  was  fighter.     Indeed,  a  few  words  will  somce. 

**Tom  Cnbb*8  Momoriai  to  Congress"  to  a  Hickman  appeared  too  fond  of  roahing  to 

penny  cbont.    Crawley  could  not  resist  the  mill  his  opponent,  regardless  of  the  resiut  to 

heavy  hitting  of  his  opponent.  himself,  and  often  hit  with  his  left  hand 

13  and  last.— The   Gas-light  Man  had  open.    Thegood  judges  thought  weU  of  the 


completely  pnt  his  opponent  in  darkness,  &L8-light  Man  from  the  specimen  he  had 

and  he  only  appeared  this  round  to  receive  displayed,  yet  urged  that  there  was  great 

the  ani^  de  grace.    Tliirteen  minutes  and  a  room  for  improvement ;  and  when  possessing 

half  finished  the  aflair.  the  advantage  of  science,  he  woold  doubtless 

Bemabks. — The  Gas  Han  retained  all  prove  a  teaser  to  all  of  his  own,  and  even 

his  blase ;  in  fiict,  he  bnmt  brighter  in  his  above,  his  weight.    Crawley  had  oatgrown 

own  opinion  than  before.    However,  he  was  his  strength. 

In  this  batUe  Hickman  injured  one  of  his  hands  seyerely  in  the  third 
round ;  indeed,  ho  kept  looking  at  one  of  his  fingers,  and  complained  of  it  to 
his  second,  Tom  Shelton.  The  latter,  with  much  bluntness,  told  him  ''to 
hold  his  chaffing ;  such  conduct  was  not  the  way  to  win ;  he  was  not  hurt !" 
The  Oas-light  Man  took  the  hint,  and  was  silent  during  the  remainder  of  the 
battle.  In  a  few  days  after  the  fight  his  hand  was  so  painful,  and  had 
assumed  such  a  livid  appearance,  that  he  was  compelled  to  haye  the  advioe 
of  a  surgeon.  On  examination  it  was  found  one  of  his  fingers  had  been 
broken. 

The  Oas-light  Man  was  now  looked  upon  as  somebody  by  the  fancy;  and 
several  matches  were  talked  over  for  him,  but  they  all  wont  off  except  the 
following,  which  was  made  up  in  a  very  hasty  manner,  for  a  purse  of  £20, 
at  the  Tennis  Court,  at  Cy.  Davis's  benefit. 

In  this  contest  Hickman  entered  the  lists  with  the  scientifio  George 
Cooper,  at  Famham  Royal,  Dawney  Common,  near  Stowe,  Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-four  miles  from  London,  on  Tuesday,  March  28,  1820,  after  Cabbage 
and  Martin  had  left  the  ring.  This  contest  was  previously  termed  fine  science 
against  downright  ruiHanism,  and  seven  to  four  and  two  to  one  was  the 
current  betting  on  Cooper  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  On  entering  the 
ring  the  latter  looked  pale ;  but  when  he  stripped,  his  frame  had  an  elegant 
appearance.  He  had  for  his  seconds  Oliver  and  Hill  Oibbons.  Hickman  was 
tmder  the  guidance  of  Eandall  and  Shelton.  Hickman  laughed  in  the  most 
confident  manner,  observing,  "  That  he  was  sure  to  win."  Previously  to  the 
combatants  commencing  the  battle,  Mr.  Jackson  called  them  both  to  him,, 
stating  the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  he  had  collected  for  the  winner. 
"I  am  quite  satisfied,"  replied  Hickman ;  '*  I  will  fight,  if  it  is  only  for  a 
glass  of  gin !"  This  sort  of  braggadocio  quite  puzzled  all  the  swells,  and 
the  Gas-light  Man  was  put  down  as  a  great  boaster,  or  an  out-and-outer 
extraordinary.  Notwithstanding  all  the  confidence  of  Hickman,  the  well- 
kno^Ti  superior  science  possessed  by  George  Cooper  rendered  him  decidedly 
the  favourit^i 
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THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1«— On  tetiii&g-to  Cooper  placed 
bimielf  in  an  elegant  position,  and  a  few 
■eoondt  paased  in  sparring  and  in  getting 
room  to  make  play.  Bvery  eje  was  on  the 
wafteh  for  the  snperiori^  or  Cooper ;  but  the 
raptdity  of  attaok  made  by  the  Gas  Man  was 
ao  orenrhelming  that  he  drove  Cooper  to 
the  ropes,  and  the  exchange  of  hits  was 
terxific,  till  Cooper  went  down  like  a  shot, 
out  of  the  ropes,  from  a  terrible  blow  on  the 
tip  of  bis  nose,  with  his  fiuM  tnnked  all  over. 
(The  shoatang  was  tremenaoos:  "BraTO, 
Qas !  it 's  all  np  with  his  sdenoe.") 

S.— The  impetaositj  of  the  Gas  Man  posi- 
tiToljr  eleotrifiiBd  the  qpeotators.  He  went  in 
to  mOl  Gooper  with  complete  indifference. 
Cooper^s  fiboe  was  qaite  changed ;  he  seemed 
almost  choked.  STeverthelees,  as  the  Gas 
was  coming  in  with  downright  ferocity, 
Cooper  planted  a  tremendoos  facer,  right  in 
-  tb«  middle  of  Hhe  head.  This  blow,  heavy 
as  it  was,  only  made  the  Gas  Man  shake  his 
head  a  little,  as  if  he  wished  to  throw  some- 
Qiing  off;  bat  in  renewing  the  attack,  Hick- 
man slipped  down  from  a  slight  hit.  (Gbeat 
ihoating,  and  **  The  Gas-light  Man  is  a  mm 
one.**  The  odds  had  dropped  mateiially, 
and  Hickman  was  taken  for  choice.) 

S.— "Die  fiice  of  Hickman  now  showed  the 
talents  of  Cooper,  and  he  was  hit  down  on 
one  knee ;  bat  the  former  instantly  jumped 
np  to  renew  the  attack,  when  Cooper  sat 
himself  down  on  his  iecond*s  knee,  to  finish 
theroond. 

4. — Gas  followed  Cooper  all  over  the  ring, 
and  hit  him  down.  (Tamnltaons  shouting. 
Two  to  one  on  Gas.) 

5.— The  fine  science  of  Cooper  had  its 
advantages  in  this  round.  He  planted  some 
desperate  fSMers  with  great  success,  and  the 
nob  of  his  opponent  bled  prolnsely.  In 
straggling  for  the  throw,  both  down,  but  Gas 
undermost  (By  way  of  a  cordial  to  Cooper, 
some  of  his  friends  shouted.  Cooper  for  £100.) 

6.— vRiis  was  a  truly  terrific  round,  and 
Cooper  showed  tiiat  he  could  hit  tremend- 
ously as  well  as  his  opponent.  Facer  for 
&cer  was  exchanged  without  fear  or  delay, 
and  Cooper  got  away  from  some  heavy 
blows.    In  closing,  both  down. 

7.— The  assaults  of  the  Gas  Man  were  so 
terrible  that  Cooner,  with  all  his  fine  fight- 
ing, could  not  reduce  his  courage.  Hickman 
would  not  be  denied.  The  latter  got  nobbed 
dy.  In  struggling  for  the  throw, 
got  his  adversary  down.  ("Well 
done,  George.") 

8.^Tlie  (Gas  Man  seemed  to  commence 
this  round  rather  cautiously,  and  began  to 
spar,  as  if  for  wind.    ("  If  you  spar,^'  said 


fpWt  M 

BandsU, 


jooll  be  licked.    You  must  go 


in  and  figktw"[)  The  hitting  on  both  8i£s 
was  severe.  The  Oas  Man  got  Cooper  on 
the  ropes,  and  punished  him  so  terribly  that 
"  FooII  "  and  "  Fair  I "  was  loudly  voci- 
(bratedf  till  Cooper  went  down  c^uite  weak. 


9.^The  Gas  Man,  from  his  impetuous 
mode  of  attack,  appeared  as  if  determined  to 
finish  Cooper  off-hand.  The  latter  had 
scarcely  left  his  second's  knee,  when  Hick- 
man ran  up  to  him  and  planted  a  severe 
facer.  Cooper  was  quite  feeble ;  he  was  hit 
down. 

10.«-In  this  round  Cooper  was  hit  down, 
exhausted,  and  picked  up  nearly  sensdess. 
("It's  all  up,**  was  the  ci^;  in  fact,  num- 
bers left  their  places,  thinking  it  impossible 
for  Cooper  agam  to  meet  his  antsgonist.) 

11. — ^in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment  several 
of  the  spectators  thought  the  time  very  long 
before  it  was  called,  and,  to  their  mat 
astonishment,  Cooper  was  again  brought  to 
the  scratch.  He  showed  fight  till  he  was 
sent  down.  ("Bravo,  Cooper  I  you  are  a 
.  game  fellow  indeed.") 

18. — ^This  was  a  complete  ruffian  round  on 
both  sides.  The  Gas  Man's  nob  was  a  pic- 
ture of  punishment  Cooper  astonished  the 
ring  from  the  ^ameness  ne  displayed,  and 
the  manly  wa^  m  which  he  stood  up  to  his 
adversary,  giving  hit  for  hit  till  both  went 
down. 

13.— It  was  evident  that  Cocrper  had  never 
recovered  from  the  severitv  of  the  blow  he 
had  received  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  in  the 
first  round.  '*  It 's  all  up,"  was  the  cry ;  but 
Cooper  fought  in  the  most  courageous  style 
till  he  went  down. 

l4.-rOooper,  although  weak,  was  still  a 
troublesome  customer.  He  fought  with  his 
adversurr,  giving  hit  for  hit,  till  he  was  down. 

IS.-— This  round  was  so  well  contested  as 
to  claim  admiration  from  all  parts  of  the 
ring,  and  "  WeU  done  on  both  sides,"  was 
loudly  vociferated.  Cooper  was  distressed 
bevond  measure;  he,  nevertheless,  opposed 
Hickman  with  blow  for  blow  till  he  fell. 

16  and  last. — ^Without  something  like  a 
miracle  it  was  impossible  for  Cooper  to  win. 
He,  however,  manfully  contended  for  vic- 
tory, making  exchanges,  till  both  the  com- 
batants went  down.  When  time  was  called, 
Hickman  appeared  at  the  scratch,  but 
Cooler  was  too  exhausted  to  leave  his 
second's  knee,  and  Hickman  was  proclaimed 
the  conqueror,  amidst  the  shouts  of  his 
friends.  The  battle  was  over  in  the  short 
space  of  fourteen  minutes  and  a  half. 

Bemarks.  —  The  courage  exhibited  by 
Cooper  was  cqnal  to  anvthing  ever  wit- 
nessed, but  he  was  so  ill  oefore  he  left  tlie 
ring  that  some  fears  were  entertained  for 
his  safety.  After  the  astonishment  had  sub- 
sided a  little,  the  question  round  the  ring 
WIS,  "Who  on  the  present  list  can  beat 
Hickman  P"  The  courage  and  confidence 
of  Hickman  seemed  so  indomitable  that  he 
entered  the  ring  certain  of  victory.  Both 
combatants  were  terribly  punished,  and 
Cooper  showed  himself  asgame  a  man  as 
ever  pulled  off  a  shirt.  The  Gas  Man,  it 
was  observed,  used  his  right  hand  onl^. 
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In  consequence  of  Hickman    being  informed  that  Cooper  wished  U 
another  battle,  he  put  forth  the  following  challenge  in  the  Weekly  Di^^aUk^ 
October  8,  1820. 

**  To  George  Cooper^  Britannia  Tavern,  Edinburgh, 
"Sir,— 

**  Having  seen  a  letter  written  by  yon  from  Edinbnrgh  to  Tom  Belcher,  at  the  CasUe 
Tavern,  Holbom,  stating  that  ^oa  wished  I  wonld  give  jon  the  preference  respecting  another 
battle  between  ns,  I  now  pnblidj  inform  joa  that  I  am  ready  to  fight  yon  for  any  earn  that 
may  soit  yon ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  I  am  ready  to  accommodate  yon  according  to  yoar 
request,  it  is  indifferent  to  me  whether  it  is  in  London  or  Edinbnrgh.  Bat  if  at  &e  latter 
place,  I  shall  esrpect  my  expenses  of  training  to  be  paid,  and  also  the  expenses  of  the  jonmey 
of  my  second  and  botUe-holder.  Having  proved  the  oonqneror,  I  felt  myself  satisfied,  and 
had  no  idea  of  another  contest;  but  I  cannot  refuse  a  challenge. 

''Yonrs,  etc., 

•«T.  HICEKAir. 

This  produced  the  desired  result,  and,  over  a  sporting  dinner,  in  October, 
1820,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  a  match  was  made  between  Hickman 
and  Cooper,  for  £100  a-side,  to  take  place  on  the  20th  of  December,  within 
twonty-fonr  miles  of  London,  Tom  Belcher  patting  a  deposit  of  £  5  on  the 
part  of  Cooper,  the  latter  being  at  Edinburgh.  A  further  deposit  to  be  made 
on  the  7th  of  Kovember,  of  £20  a-side.  The  odds  immediately  were  sixty 
to  forty  in  favour  of  Hickman.  But  the  £  5  was  forfeited,  and  the  match 
off,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  memoir  of  Geoboe  Coopeb,  ante^  p.  317. 

A  match  was  propoBed  between  Hickman  and  Kendrick,  the  man  of  colour, 
for  25  guineas  a-side.  But  in  a  previous  trial  set-to,  at  the  Fives  Court,  the 
man  of  colour  was  bo  dead  beat  with  the  gloves  that  Kendrick's  backers  took 
the  alarm,  and  were  quite  satisfied  that  he  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance. 
The  superiority  of  Hickman  was  so  evident  that  no  person  could  be  found  to 
back  poor  Blackey.  Hickman  treated  the  capabilities  of  Kendrick  with  the 
utmost  contempt,  milled  him  all  over  the  stage,  and  begged  of  him  to  have 
another  round  just  by  way  of  a  finish.  Yet  this  man  of  colour  proved  a 
tiresome  customer  both  to  the  scientific  George  Cooper  and  the  game  Tom 
Oliver. 

The  second  match  between  Hickman  and  Cooper  excited  intense  interest, 
as  this  new  trial  was  regarded  as  a  question  of  skill  against  Hickman's  bull- 
dog rush.  The  day  was  fixed  for  the  11th  of  April,  1821,  and  Haipendcn 
Common,  twenty-five  miles  from  London,  and  three  from  St.  Alban's,  was 
the  fixture.  So  soon  as  the  important  secret  was  known,  lots  toddled  off  on 
the  Tuesday  evening,  in  order  to  be  comfortable,  blow  a  cloud  on  the  road, 
and  be  near  the  scene  of  action.  The  inhabitants  of  Bamet  and  St.  Alban's 
were  taken  by  surprise,  from  the  great  influx  of  company  which  suddenly 
^led  tl;e  above  places,    ^hc  sporting  houses  in  ^iionclon  also  experienced  aQ 
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(mAow  of  the  fancy ;  and  tlie  merits  of  the  Qas  Man  and  Cooper  were  the 

general  theme  of  conversation.    Six  to  four  was  the  current  betting;  but  in 

Bereral  infltanoes  seven  to  fonr  had  been  sported.     Early  on  the  Wednesday 

morning  the  Sdgeware  and  Bamet  roads  were  covered  with  vehicles  of  every 

description,  and  the  inns  were  completely  besieged  to  obtain  refreshment. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Alban's  were  out  of  doors,  wondering  what  sort  of 

people  these  Lunnnners  must  be,  who  spent  their  time  and  money  so  gaily. 

The  place  for  fighting  had  been  well  chosen — the  ground  was  dry,  and  the 

ring  capacious.     Pugilists  were  employed  to  beat  out  the  outer  ring,  and  had 

new  whips  presented  to  them,  on  which  were  engraved  <'  P.  C." 

At  one  o'clock  the  Oas  Man  appeared  and  threw  his  hat  into  the  twenty- 
four  feet  square.  He  applied  an  orange  to  his  lips,  and  was  laughing  and 
nodding  to  his  friends  with  the  utmost  confidence.  He  had  a  blue  bird's 
eye  about  his  neck.  He  was  followed  by  Randall  and  Shelton.  In  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  Cooper,  in  a  brown  great  coat,  with  a  yellow  hand- 
kerchief about  his  neck,  attended  by  Belcher  and  Harmer,  threw  his  hat 
into  the  ring  with  equal  confidence.  Cooper  went  up  to  the  Ghis  Man,  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  asked  him  how  he  was  in  his  health.  Two  umpires 
were  immediately  chosen;  and,  in  case  of  dispute,  a  referee  was  named. 
Mr.  Jackson  informed  the  seconds  and  botUe-holders  that,  upon  the  men 
setting-to,  they  were  all  to  retire  to  the  comers  of  the  ring,  and  that  when 
time  was  called  the  men  were  to  be  immediately  brought  to  the  scratch. 
The  greatest  anxiety  prevailed.  A  few  persons  betted  seven  to  four  on 
Hickman  as  the  men  stood  up. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— On  strippinif*  the  appearance  describe  the  «hoating  wonld  Ve  impoMible ; 

of  Hirlnnan  wu  fine,  ana  no  man  ever  had  and  tereral  perrons  roared  ont,  **  Cooper  for 

nuire  attention  raid  him,  being  trained  in  a  £  100 1 "  and  *"  The  Gas  most  lose  it.*'    Even 

nffht  sporting  place,  where  many  gentlemen  betting  was  offered,  and  some  roared  ont 

Mongm^  to  toe  Hertfordshire  Hont  had  an  seven  to  fonr.) 

oppoitominr  of  watching  him.   Cooper  looked  2  and  last. — ^The  Gas  Han  came  np  rather 

pale,  and  nis  legs  had  not  quite  recovered  heavv :  it  was  a  stunning  hit ;  his  d^eek  was 

from  a  severe  attack  of  boils.    It  was  evident  swelled,  and  the  claret  appeared  on  it.    He, 

Cooper  was  not  in  tip-top  condition ;  in  fact,  however,  was  not  at  all  diranajed,  and  went 

the  time  was  too  short  to  get  his  legs  well,  to  work  with  the  utmost  gaiety.     Cooper 

On    settin^-to,    little    sparring    occurred;  broke  ground  in  great   style,  but  missed 

Cboper,  with    much    science,   oroke   away  several  hits ;  if  any  one  of  these  had  told, 

fnsi  the  furious  attacks  of  the  Ghis-li^ht  perhaps  it  might  have  decided  the  battle. 

Man.     The  latter,  however,  followed  him,  Hickman  followed  him  close  to  the  ropes,  at 

aid  planted  two  sliflrht  hits,  when  Cooper  which  Cooper,  finding  himsr^lf  bored  in  upon 

kept  retreating;  bat  on  Hickman's  rushing  by  his  opponent,  endeavoured  to  put  in  a 

in  farioaaly  to  plant  a  hit,  Cooper,  with  the  stopper,  but  the  blow  passe  1  by  the  head  of 

dmott  severiiy,  met  him  with  a  most  tre-  his  adversary,  when  Hicksian,  in  the  most 

meodoiis  lefi-handed  hit  on  the  left  cheek,  prompt  and  astonishing  manner,  put  in  a 

hist  onder  his  eyo,  that  floored  him  like  tremendous  hit,  which  alig  tod  just  under 

#  toot,  and  his  knees  went  under  iiim.    (To  Cooper *8  ear,  that  not  only  '- .jr:a  hin, )  «t 
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sent  him  oat  of  the  ropes  like   a  shot  ingP'*  declaring  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
Belcher  and  Harmer  could  not  lift  him  up,  jast  awoke  oat  of  a  dream :  he  appeared  in 
and  when  time  was  called  he  was  as  dead  as  a  state  of  oonfosion,  and  did  not  know  where 
a  house,  and  conld  not  come  to  the  scratch.  he  had  been  hit.    A  gentleman  came  for- 
The  sensation  round  the  ring  cannot  be  de-  ward  and  offered  to  baick  Cooper  for  £50  to 
picted  :  and  the  spectators  were  in  a  state  of  fi^ht  the  Gas  Man  immediately,  and  Cooper, 
alarm.    Cooper  was  thus  disposed  of  in  the  with  the  utmost  game,  appeared  in  the  ring ; 
short  space  ot  three  minutes.    The  Gas-light  but  Hickman  had  left  the  ground.    The  G^ 
Man  also  seemed  amazed:  he  ^'as  quite  a  Man  was  most  punished, 
stranger  to  the  state  of  Cooper,  and  asked  Rbmarks— Instead  of  making  any  re- 
why  they  did  not  bring  him  to  the  scratch.  marks  upon  the  abore  fight,  it  might  be  more 
Belcher  endeayoured  to  lift  Cooper  off  Har-  proper  to  say,  that  the  rhenomenon  (Dutch 
mer's  knee,  when  his  head,  in  a  state  of  Sam),  the  Nonpareil  (Jack  Bandall),  the 
stupor,  immediately  dropped.     "Why,  he  Champion  of  England,  Tom  Johnson,  Big 
is  hcked,"  cned  Randall.   The  circumstance  Ben,  Jem  Belcher,  the  Chicken,  Gully,  Tom 
was    80    singular,    that,    for   the   instant,  Cribb,  etc. — without  offering  the  least  dxs- 
Randall  and  Shelton  seemed  at  a  loss  to  paragement  to  their  courage  and  abilities — 
know  what  to  do,  till,  recollecting  them-  never  accomplished  anything  like  the  follow- 
selves,  they  appealed  to  the  umpires,  and  in^t — Hickman  won  three  priae  battles  in 
took  Hickman  out  of  the  ring,  put  him  in  thirty-one  minutes, 
a  post-chaise,  and  drove  off  for  St  Alban's.  He  defeated  Crawley  in  13^  minntesi 
In  the  course  of  a  minute  or  so  Cooper  „           Cooper    „  14}       „ 
recovered  from  his  trance,  but  was  quite  „           Ditto       ,.    8         ,• 
unable  to  recollect  what  had  occurred ;  he  — 
said  to  Belcher,  "  What  I  have  I  been  fight-  81 

The  preliminaries  of  Hickman's  match  with  Tom  Oliver  arc  g;iyeD  in  that 
boxer's  life,  we  shall  therefore  merely  detail  the  doings  of  the  day  of  battle. 

On  Tnesduy,  June  12,  1821,  at  an  early  hour,  the  road  was  coTered  with 
vehicles  of  every  description,  and  numerous  barouches  and  four  were  fillod 
with  swells  of  the  first  quality  to  witness  the  Gas  again  exhibit  his  extraor- 
dinaiy  pugilistic  powers.  The  Greyhound,  at  Croydon,  was  the  rallying 
point  for  the  swells.  The  fight  was  a  good  turn  for  the  road ;  the  lively 
groups  in  rapid  motion,  the  blunt  dropping  like  waste  paper,  and  no  ques- 
tions asked,  made  all  parties  pleasant  and  happy.  The  fun  on  the  road  to 
a  mill  is  one  of  the  merry  things  of  the  days  that  are  gone ;  more  character 
was  to  bo  seen  there  than  ever  assembled  at  a  masquerade.  Yiew  the  swell 
handle  his  ribands  and  push  his  tits  along  with  as  much  ease  as  he  would 
trifle  with  a  lady's  necklace,  the  ''bit  of  blood''  thinking  it  no  sin  to  hurl 
the  dirt  in  people's  eyes ;  the  drags  full  of  merry  coves ;  the  puffers  and 
blowers ;  the  dennets ;  the  tandems ;  the  out-riggers ;  the  wooden  coachmen, 
complete  dummies  as  to  ''  getting  out  of  the  way ; "  the  Corinthian  fours ;  the 
Bermondsey  tumblers ;  the  high  and  low  life — the  genteel,  middling,  respect- 
able, and  tidy  sort  of  chaps,  all  eager  in  one  pursuit ;  with  here  and  there  a 
fancy  man's  pretty  little  toy  giving  the  **  go-by"  in  rare  style,  form  alto- 
gether a  rich  scene— the  blues  are  left  behind,  and  laughter  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  Such  is  a  print  sketch  of  what  going  to  a  mill  was  in  days  cf 
yore. 

It  was  two  to  one  all  round  the  ring  before  the  combatants  made  their 
appearance,  and  at  one  o'clock|  almost  at  the  same  moment,  Oliver  and 
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Hickmaii  tinew  tU^r  liste  into  the  ropea.  Oliver  was  attended  by  Haimer 
and  Joah.  Hndson;  the  Gas  Man  wna  waited  npon  by  Spring  and  Shelton. 
This  trio  apoxted  white  hats.  The  colours,  yellow  for  Oliver  and  blue  for  the 
Qaa,  wero  tlien  tied  to  the  stakes.  On  Oliver  entering  the  ring  he  went  up 
to  the  Qaa-Ught  Man  smiling,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  asked  him  how  he 
did,  which  was  xetomf^  in  a  most  friendly  manner  by  Hickman.  On  tossing 
up  for  the  aide  to  avoid  the  rays  of  the  sun,  Hickman  said,  <'  It's  a  woman ; 
I  told  you  I  fdionld  win  it"  He  appeared  in  striped  silk  stockings ;  and,  on 
stripping,  patted  himself  with  confidence,  as  much  as  to  infer,  ''Behold  my 
gOQ&  condition."     Some  little  difficulty  occuiicd  in  selecting  umpires. 


THE  FIGHT. 


£<'tsJ  l.-^Conndenhlo  caution  was  ob- 

•ervud ;  eacb  dodged  the  other  a  httle  while, 

niaio  offers  to  hit,  and  got  away.    The  Gas 

andeanmred  to  plant  a  blow,  bat  it  fell 

■bcrt,  fircnn  the  retreating  sjstem  adopted 

bj  OiiTer.    The  Gas  again  endcavoared  to 

inake  a  hit,  which  alighted  on  OIiver*s  right 

arm  ;  the  latter,  by  way  of  derision,. patted 

it  mnd  laughed.     Oliver  was  now  at  the 

Tcrses,  and  some  exchanges  took  place ;  bnt 

in' a.  doae  Oliver  broke  away,  and  a  small 

p&Qae  ensned.    Hickman  at  length  went  to 

work,  and  his  execution  was  so  tremendona 

in  &  elose  that  the  face  of  Oliver  was  changed 

to  a.  state  of  stapor,  and  both  went  down. 

OKw  waa  picked  vq  instantly,  bat  he  was 

qoite  abroaa ;  he  looked  wildly,  his  left  ear 

bleeding ;  and  the  err  was,  *'  It's  all  up,  ho 

cannot  oome  again.       Indeed  it  was  tbe 

genend  opinion  that  OUrer  woald  not  ho 

a.b]e  again  to  appear  at  the  scatch.    IIow- 

ercTt  uie  Gas  aid  not  come  off  withOnt  a 

dmrp  taste  of  th«  powers  of  the  Old  One. 

2.  —  Oliver  was  bad ;  in  fact,  ho  was 
**  shaken."  His  heart  was  as  ffood  as  ever, 
but  his  eneigywas  redaced :  he  got  away 
fircnn  a  hit.  The  Gas  now  put  in  so  tre- 
mesdoas  a  fiu»r  that  it  was  heard  all  over 
tbe  ring,  and  Oliver  was  bleeding  at  the 
month.  In  dosing,  Oliver  tried  to  fib  liia 
opponent,  bat  it  was  aseless ;  the  Gas  held 
Itim  as  tiffht  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  vice  till 
t>.i%jr  both  went  down.  Oliver  was  so 
fraiished  and  exhausted  that  several  persons 
cried  oat,  "It*s  of  no  asc,  take  tho  Old  *an 

8  —The  scene  was  so  changed  that  twenty 
raineas  to  two  wcro  laid  npon  Hickman. 
The  latter  smiled  with  confidence  on  wit- 
neHsiog  the  execation  he  had  done ;  bat  the 
f;aiiie   displayed    by  Oliver  was  above  all 

Ciraise  :  he  appeared,  after  being  hallooed  at 
y  Ilia  seconds,  a  shade  better,  and  ho  foaght 
a  serere  roand.  The  Gas  received  a  terriole 
body  hit,  and  some  other  severe  exchanges 
look  pboe.    The  oonning  of  Gas  waa  hero 


witnessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  with 
his  left  hand  open,  which  appMoed  in  the 
first  instance  as  if  his  fingers  went  into  the 
month  of  Oliver,  he  pat  the  head  of  Oliver 
a-side,  and  with  a  dreadfal  hit,  which  he 
made  on  the  back  part  of  his  opponent's 
nob,  sent  him  down  on  his  face.  A  lamp  as 
big  as  a  roll  immediately  rose  npon  it.  The 
Gas  in  this  roand  was  very  mach  distressed ; 
his  mouth  was  open,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  several  of  tho  araatears  that  he 
was  not  in  sach  high  condition  as  when  ho 
foaght  Cooper,  or  he  mast  have  fiinished  the 
battle.  The  Gas  once  stood  still  and  looked 
at  his  opponent;  bat  Oliver  ooald  not  take 
advantagoofit. 

4. — Hickman  endeavoared  to  plant  his 
desperate  right  hand  upon  Oliver's  face,  bat 
missed  and  tell.  Oliver,  in  trying  to  make  a 
hit  in  rctam,  fell  over  Hickmau;  the  Gas 
laughed  and  winked  to  his  second.  It  was, 
perhaps,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  Hick- 
man missed  this  hit,  as  it  might  have  proved 
Oliver's  quietus, 

6.— The  left  eye  of  the  Gas  was  rather 
touched ;  but  his  confidence  astonished  tiio 
ring.  Tho  confident  look  of  Hickman  do- 
vcloixid  his  mind.  Oliver  broke  away,  and 
also  jobbed  the  Gas-light  Han*s  nob ;  oat  as 
to  anything  like  hitting,  it  was  out  of  him. 
Hickman  not  only  1  ored  in  npon  Oliver,  but 
pnnishcd  him  till  he  went  down  stupid. 
(Hickman  for  any  odds.) 

6. — Oliver  came  up  to  the  scratch  heavy, 
but  he  smiled  and  got  away  from  the  finish- 
ing hit  of  his  opponent.  Singular  to  ob- 
serve, in  closing,  Oliver,  by  a  sort  of  slewing 
throw,  sent  tho  Gas  off  his  legs,  and  he  was 
almost  out  of  the  ring.  (The  applause  given 
to  Oliver  was  like  a  roar  of  artiUerjr.)  Tho 
Gas  got  up  with  the  utmost  sangfroid. 

7.'--0Iivcr  put  in  a  facor,  but  it  made  no 
impression ;  and  the  Gas  with  his  left  hand 
again  felt  for  his  distance  against  Oh'rf:-*s 
nob,  and  the  blows  he  planted  in  Ohver's 
face  were  terrific.    The  strength  and  oon- 
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fidenoe  of  ffickmaa  was  lilce  that  of  s  giant  eaeoeaAon,  Crawley,  Cooper  (twice),  and 

to  a  bo?.  Oliver.    In  qniokness  he  came  the  nearest 

8.-^01xvor  came  np  ftlmost  doBinsTf  and  to  the  late  Jem  Belcher ;  bat  the  Gaa  could 

began  to  fight  as  if  from  instinct    Hickman  not  fight  so  well  with  both  hands.    Peihape 

now  made  his  right  and  left  hand  tell  npon  it  might  be  more  correct  to  compare  him 

OUyer's  head,  when  the  latter  went  down  him  with  the  Game  Chicken ;  yet  the  latter 

like  a  log  of  wood.    (It  was  £100  to  a  was  a  more  finished  and  more  careful  fighter 

farthing.    ''Take  him  away;  he  has  not  a  than  Hickman.    It  is,  however,  bnt  common 

shadow  of  a  chance.")  justice  to  say  of  the  Gas,  that  his  confidence 

9  and  last— Oliver,  game  to  the  end,  was  unexampled.    He  went  up  to  the  head 

appeared  at  the  scratch  and  put  up  his  arms  of  his  opponent  to  commence  the  fight  with 

to  fight  when  the  pepper  administered  by  such  certainly  of  success  as  almost  enforced 

the  Gas  was  so  hot  that  he  went  down  in  a  and  asserted  victory.    He  thought  himself 

state  of  stupor.    The  Gas  said  to  his  second,  invulnerable  before,  but  this  conquest  con- 

**  I  have  done  it ;  he  will  not  come  again."  vinced  him  he  was  invincible,  and  he  imme- 

Oliver  was  picked  up  and  placed  on  his  diately  offered  as  a  challenge  to  all  England, 

second's  knee,  but  fell,  and  when  time  was  once  within  four  or  six  months,  to  fight  arrr 

called  could  not  move.    Hickman  immedi-  man,  and  give  a  stone.    It  is  useless  to  talk 

ately  jumped   up   and  said,  "I  can  lick  against  sti3e  men:  Oliver  fought  tike  a  hero, 

another  Oliver  now ;"  and  finding  that  this  and  it  was  generally  said  "that  a  man  must 

boast  was  in  bad  taste,  and  met  no  response,  be  made  on  purpose  to  beat  the  Gas."    TbM 

even   from   his   own  partisans,  he,   upon  latter  was  so  kttle  hurt  that  he  walked 

seoond  thoughts,  went  np  and  shook  Oliver  about  the  ring,  and  played  two  or  tkxe#; 

by  the  hand.    Medical  assistance  being  at  games  at  billiiuxls  at  Croydon,  on  his  way  to 

liand,  Otiver  was  bled  and  conveyed  to  the  London.    Forty-five  rounds  were  collected 

nearest  house.    He  did  not  come  to  himself  for  the  brave  but  umbrtunate  Oliver.    Tha 

rightly  for  nearly  two  hours.    It  was  all  backer  of  the  Gas  was  so  much  ^eased  with 

over  in  twelve  minutes  and  a  half.  his  conduct  that  he  ordered  the  Frofddent  of 

Bemarks.— Thus,  in  less  than  three  quar-  the  Daffies,*  who  held  the  stakes  of  £200, 

ters  of  an  hour,  had  Hickman  conquered  in  to  give  Hickman  the  whole  of  them. 

OliTcr,  on  his  retnm  to  London  the  same  evening,  after  he  had  recoTered 
a  little  from  the  effects  of  this  battle,  called  in  at  the  Greyhonnd,  at  Croydon, 
when  Hickman  presented  him  with  a  couple  of  guineas.  The  backer  of 
Hickman  also  gave  Oliyer  fire  guineas;  and  seyeral  other  gentlemen  who 
were  present  were  not  unmindful  of  the  courage  he  had  displayed. 

The  decisive  conquests  of  Hickman  had  placed  him  so  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  fancy,  and  he  was  upon  such  excellent  terms  with  himself,  that  he 
would  not  hear  of  a  question  as  to  his  ability  to  conquer  any  pugilist  on  the 
list.  In  conversation  on  the  subject,  he  often  insisted  that  he  was  certain 
he  could  lick  Cribb;  and  also  frequently  wished  "tliat  Jem  Belcher  was 
alive,  that  he  might  have  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  sporting  world 
with  what  ease  he  would  have  conquered  that  renowned  boxer."  Hickman 
asserted  he  did  not  value  size  or  strength ;  and  the  bigger  his  opponents  were 
the  better  he  liked  them.  In  consequence  of  this  sort  of  boasting  at  various 
times,  and  also  upon  the  completion  of  the  stakes  between  Eandall  and 
Martin,  in  August,  1821,  at  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  Chancery  Lane,  a  trifling 
bet  was  offered  that  no  person  present  would  make  a  match  between  Hick- 
man and  Neat.  A  gentleman  immediately  stepped  forward  and  said  Neat 
should  fight  Hickman  either  for  £100  or  £200  a-side,  and  he  would 
instantly  put  down  the  money.    This  circumstance  operated  as  a  stopper,. 

*  Hr.  James  Soares. 
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and  the  match  went  off.  In  another  instanoe,  the  backers  of  the  Bristol 
bero  iported  £100  at  Tattersall's,  on  lliursday,  September  13,  1821|  to  put 
down  to  make  a  match  ;  but  the  friends  of  Gas  would  not  coyer.  It  certainly 
WIS  no  match  as  to  size  ;  but,  as  the  friends  of  Neat  obseryed,  "  Neat  has  no 
ris^t  to  be  chaffed  about  it»  as  his  £200  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice." 

The  match  at  length  was  knocked  up  in  a  hurry  oyer  a  glass  of  wine,  a 
depoot  made,  and  the  following  articles  of  agreement  entered  into :-« 

^Castlb  Tatebn,  October  18, 18S1. 
«•  Thomas  Beleher,  oa  the  part  of  W.  Neai,  and  an  amateur  on  the  part  of  Hiokman,  have 
aade  a  deponi  of  85  flraineae  a-ride,  to  make  it  100  ^neas  a-side,  on  Monday,  the  20th 
in«t.  The  moneT  is  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Daffjr  Clnb.  To  be  a  fidr 
sfcand-np  fight;  half-minnte  time.  The  match  to  take  place  on  the  11th  of  December,  half 
way  between  Bristdi  and  London.  An  umpire  to  be  chosen  on  each  side,  and  a  referee 
upon  ^e  ground.  The  battle  money  to  be  200  goineas  a-side,  and  to  be  made  good,  a 
fortmg^t  before  fighting,  at  Beloher's." 

Immediately  on  the  aboye  articles  being  signed  fiye  to  four  was  betted  on 

Hickman.    Heat,  it  was  said,  would  be  nearly  two  stone  heayier  than  the 

Gaa-Hght  Man.    It  will  be  recollected  that  both  Neat  and  Hickman  defeated 

Oliver,  but  with  this  yast  difference — ^Neat  won  it  after  a  long  fight  of  one 

hour  and  thirty-one  minutes,  and  during  the  battle  it  was  once  so  much  in 

favour  of  Oliver  that  £  100  to  £3  was  offered,  and  no  takers;  while,  on  the 

oontrary,  the  Gas  defeated  Oliver  in  twelye  minutes,  without  giying  the  latter 

bojcer  a  shadow  of  chance.    Neat  had  appeared  only  once  in  the  prize  ring; 

he  was  a  great  fayourite  at  Bristol,  and  one  of  the  finest  made  men  in  the 

kingdom.    He  was  also  said  to  be  much  improved  in  pugilistic  science. 

The  name  of  the  Gas,  on  Thursday,  December  5,  1821,  proyed  attractiye 
to  the  fancy  at  the  Tennis  Court  in  the  Haymarket.  The  *'  Gas''  was  loudly 
called  for,  when  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  with  a  grin  on  his  mug,  said, 
<<  It  shall  be  turned  on  immediately.''  Hickman,  laughing,  ascended  the  steps, 
made  his  bow,  and  put  on  the  gloyes,  but  did  not  take  off  his  flannel  jacket. 
Sfaelton  followed  dose  at  his  heels,  when  the  combat  commenced.  The  spirit 
and  actiyity  displayed  by  the  Gas  claimed  universal  attention:  he  was  as 
lively  as  an  eel,  skipped  about  with  the  agility  of  a  dancing  master,  and 
bis  decided  mode  of  dealing  wi&  his  opponent  was  so  conspicuous  that  it 
aeemed  to  say  to  the  amateurs,  ''Look  at  me ;  you  see  I  am  as  confident  as 
if  it  was  over."  The  hitting  was  not  desperate  on  either  side,  except  in  one 
instance,  when  the  Gas  let  fly  as  if  he  had  forgotten  himself.  Both  Shelton 
and  Hickman  were  loudly  applauded. 

The  details  of  the  exciting  contest  between  our  hero  and  Neat,  on  'Puesday, 
December  11,  1821,  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Neat.  It  came  off 
aixty-aeven  miles  from  London,  on  Hungerford  Downs,  and  produced  perhaps 
VOL.  n.  0 
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in  its  progress  and  results  as  great  an  excitement  as  any  contest  on  record. 
Neat  and  the  Oas-ligbt  Man  met  at  Hr.  Jackson's  rooms  on  Priday,  Decern- 
ber  15,  when  they  shook  hands  without  animosity.  Neat  generously  pre- 
sented Hickman  with  £5.  The  latter  afterwards  acknowledged  that  Neat 
was  too  long  for  him,  and  that,  in  endeayouring  to  make  his  hits  tell  he 
OTcr-reached  himself,  and  was  nearly  falling  on  his  face.  Hickman  also 
compared  the  severe  hit  he  receiyed  on  his  right  eye  to  a  large  stone  thrown 
at  his  head,  which  stunned  him.  Neat  was  afraid  to  make  use  of  his  ri^t 
hand  often,  in  consequence  of  having  broken  his  thumb  about  ten  weeks 
before,  and  it  was  very  painful  and  deficient  in  strength  during  the  battle. 

"ON  THE  DBFBAT  OP  HIOKMAN. 

**  The  flaming  aceoants  of  the  Gm  are  gone  by, 
Am  smoke  when  'tit  borne  hj  the  breese  to  the  sky. 
The  '  retorts*  of  brave  Neat  nare  blown  np  his  £une, 
And  clonded  the  Instre  that  beamed  from  his  name. 
His  *  pipes*  may  be  soond,  and  his  ooarage  stiU  baniv 
But  l^eat  to  its  '  serrice'  has  given  *  the  torn ; ' 
The  Fancy  mav  long  be  illumed  by  his  art, 
And  '  the  ooal*^ that  is  sported  due  ardour  impart; 
Tet  never  again  can  his  light  be  complete, 
Now  sallied  and  dimmed  by  the  '  feelers*  *  of  Neat.* 

In  March,  1822,  Hickman,  in  company  with  Cy.  Davis,  set  out  on  a 
sparring  expedition  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  flatteringly  received.  A  Bristol 
paper  observed: — ^'On  Thursday  morning  the  sport  at  Tailors'  Hall  was 
particularly  good.  In  the  eveniug  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons  met  at 
the  Assembly-room  to  witness  the  set-to  between  Hickman  and  the  Champion 
(rather  premature  this),  which  enabled  the  amateurs  to  form  a  pretty  correct 
notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  great  battle  was  lost  and  won.  The  style 
of  Neat  exhibits  the  perfection  of  this  noble  science — it  is  the  cautious,  the 
skilful,  the  sublime.  That  of  the  Gas  is  the  shifting,  the  showy,  and  the 
flowery  style  of  boxing.  The  audience  were  highly  gratified,  and  the  sum 
received  at  the  doors  exceeded  £120." 

Another  journal  of  the  same  city  remarked  that — *'  The  puissant  Neat  and 
the  lion-hearted  Hickman,  attended  by  that  able  tactician,  Cy.  Davis,  with 
Santy  Parsons  and  others  of  minor  note,  have,  within  these  few  days,  been 
showing  off  in  this  city  in  good  style.  The  benefits  have  been  well  attended, 
principally  by  Corinthians,  for  the  tip  was  too  high  for  other  than  well- 
blunted  coves.  The  sums  received  at  the  doors  are  said  to  exceed  £120. 
TbiR  is  really  good  interest  for  their  notes  of  hand." 

Hickman  had  a  bvjnper  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court  on  Wednesday,  May  8, 

*  Instramenta  tued  in  gae-workii 
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1822y  and  altogeilier  the  onmsement  was  excellent.  The  principal  attraction 
3f  the  day  waa  the  set-to  between  the  Gas  and  Neat.  The  former  was  de- 
termined to  baye  **  the  best  of  it,''  and  he  most  certainly  had  "  the  best  of  it." 
It  is,  boweveTy  equally  tnie  that  Neat  has  no  taste  for  sparring,  and  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  with  the  gloves  on.  The  Oas  was  still  a  terrific  opponent, 
and  it  was  evident  '*  the  fight"  had  not  been  taken  oat  of  him.  "  Let  those 
pngflists  wbo  meddle  with  him,"  said  an  experienced  amatenr,  *'  anything 
near  his  weight,  beware  of  the  consequences."  What  sporting  man  con- 
nected with  the  ring,  on  viewing  the  Oas  and  Neat  opposed  to  each  other, 
oonld,  in  point  of  calculation,  assert  it  was  anything  like  a  matcb  between 
them ;  and  Neat,  with  the  most  honourable  and  manly  feeling  on  the  subject, 
never  did  exult  on  the  conquest  he  obtained  over  as  brave  a  man  as  ever 
stripped  to  fight  a  prize  battle. 

Hickman  appeared  rather  unsettled  in  his  mind  after  his  defeat  by  Neat; 
and,  when  irritated  by  liquor,  several  times  boasted  that  he  was  able  to 
conquer  the  Bristol  hero.  But,  as  time  gets  the  better  of  most  things,  Hick- 
man became  more  reconciled  to  his  fate,  and  asserted,  in  the  presence  of 
numerous  amateurs  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  when  Josh.  Hudson  challenged 
him  for  £100  a-side,  that  he  had  given  up  prize-fighting  altogether.  In 
oonsequenoe  of  this  declaration  he  commenced  publican  at  the  Adam  and  Eve, 
in  JTewin  Street,  Aldersgate  Street,  which  house  he  purchased  of  Shelton. 
During  the  short  time  he  was  in  bosiness  he  was  civil  and  obliging  to  his 
customers,  and  a  great  alteration  for  the  better,  it  was  thought,  had  taken 
place  in  his  bdiaviour ;  but,  before  any  just  decision  could  be  pronounced  on 
his  merits  as  the  landlord  of  a  sporting  house,  the  sudden  and  awful  termina- 
tion of  his  career  banished  every  other  consideration. 

A  tradesman  of  the  name  of  Bawlinson,  a  strong  made  man,  a  native  of 
Lancashire,  but  well  known  in  the  sporting  circles  in  the  metropolis  for  his 
penchant  for  pugilism  and  wrestling,  being  rather  inebriated  one  evening  at 
Randall's,  would  have  a  turn-up  with  Hickman.  The  Gas-light  man  was 
perfectly  sober,  and  extremely  averse  to  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  the  set-to 
was  forced  upon  him  by  Bawlinson  chaffing,  "That  Tom  was  nobody — 
he  had  been  overrated,  and  he  was  certain  that  Hickman  could  not  beat 
him  in  half  an  hour;  nay  more,  he  did  not  think  the  Oas  could  lick  him 
atalL" 

Four  rounds  occurred,  in  a  very  confined  situation ;  in  the  first  and  second 
little,  if  any,  mischief  was  done  between  them ;  but  in  the  third  and  fourth 
iminds  Hickman  let  fly  without  reserve,  when  it  was  deemed  prudent  by 
the  friends  of  Bawlinson  to  take  him  away  to  prevent  worse  consequences, 
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the  latter  haying  receiyed  a  seyere  hit  on  the  left  eye.  In  a  short  time 
afkerwards  a  hasty  match  was  made,  oyer  a  glass  of  liquor,  between  an 
amateur,  on  the  part  of  Hickman,  and  Bawlinaon  (but  completely  unknown 
to  the  Gkis-light  Man),  for  £  10  a-side,  to  be  decided  in  Copenhagen  Fields. 
The  backer  of  Hickman  had  to  forfeit  for  his  temerity  in  making  a  match 
without  consulting  him.  Hickman  was  ten  miles  from  London  on  the  day 
intended  for  him  to  haye  met  liawlinson,  who  showed  at  the  scratch  at  the 
place  appointed. 

On  the  production  of  Tom  and  Jerry  at  the  Boyalty  Theatre,  Mr.  Dayidge, 
the  acting  manager,  went  down  to  Bristol  to  engage  Neat,  at  £  30  per  week, 
and  a  benefit,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  come  to  London  for  a  moulh.  Hick- 
man was  also  engaged ;  but  not  upon  such  high  terms,  in  consequence  of  his 
residing  near  the  theatre.  The  exhibition  of  the  Art  of  Self-defence  answered 
the  manager's  purpose,  and  good  houses  were  the  result  of  this  speculation; 
but  it  was  more  like  fighting  than  setting-to.  The  Gas-light  Man  could  not, 
or  would  not,  play  light;  yet  he  irequently  complained  of  the  bruised  state 
of  his  arms  in  stopping  the  heavy  hits  of  his  opponent.  As  a  proof  of  his 
irritable  state  of  mind,  Hickman  bolted  on  the  night  of  his  benefit,  not 
thinking  the  house  so  good  at  an  early  part  of  the  eyening  as  it  ought  to  be, 
and  supposing  that  he  should  be  money  out  of  pocket.  Mr.  Callahan,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Gas-light  Man,  set-to  with  Neat.  It,  howeyer,  appeared 
that  the  house  improved  afterwards^  and  that  Hickman's  share  would  have 
been  nearly  £  20. 

When  perfectly  sober,  Hickman  was  a  quiet,  well-behayed,  and  really  a 
good-natured  fellow ;  but  at  times,  when  oyercome  with  liquor,  he  was  poei- 
tiyely  frightful,  nay,  mad.  It  was  in  one  of  those  moments  of  frenzy  that 
he  struck  old  Joe  Norton,  in  Belcher's  coffee-room,  merely  for  differing  with 
him  in  opinion.  Like  Hooper,  the  tinman,  Hickman  had  been  spoiled  by 
his  patron,  who  made  him  his  companion.  That  Hickman  was  angry  about 
losing  his  fame  there  is  not  the  least  doubt ;  and  he  must  haye  felt  it  severely 
after  boasting  at  the  Fives  Court  that  ^'the  Gas  should  never  go  out!" 
In  his  fits  of  intemperance  and  irritation,  he  often  asserted  that  he  had 
received  more  money  for  losing  than  Neat  did  by  winning  the  battle. 

We  now  come  to  his  melancholy  death.  Hickman,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  left  his  house  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  10th  of  December, 
1822,  to  witness  the  fight  between  Hudson  and  Shelton,  at  Harpenden 
Common,  near  St.  Alban's.  He  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits  during 
the  battle,  walking  about  the  ground  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  in  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Howe.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  battle  he  returned 
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to  Bi.  Albania,  where  he  made  but  a  short  stay,  and  then  proceeded  on 
hit  journey  to  London. 

On  letoming  home  in  the  erening  Hickman  droye,  and  endeayoured  to 
pass  a  road  wagon  on  the  near  side  of  the  road  instead  of  the  off  side. 
"Whether  from  nnskilfol  driving,  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  some  other 
canse,  in  clearing  the  wagon  the  chaise  was  overturned,  and,  dreadful  to 
relate,  both  were  precipitated  under  the  wheels,  which  went  over  their 
heads.  Hickman  was  killed  instantaneously :  his  brains  were  scattered  on 
the  road,  and  his  head  nearly  crushed  to  atoms.  Mr.  Bowe  seemed  to  have 
some  animation,  but  was  soon  dead.  Randall  had  parted  with  them  at  South 
Kimma  shortly  before,  and  stated  that  they  were  both  sober. 

It  was  in  the  hollow,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Ghreen  Man,  Finchley 
Common,  where  Hickman  and  Mr.  Bowe  were  killed. 

It  appears  that  the  last  place  where  the  two  unfortunate  men,  Hickman 
and  Bowe,  drank,  was  at  the  Swan,  between  Whetstone  Turnpike  and  the 
Swan  with  Two  Necks,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  spot  of  the  catastrophe, 
Hickman  observed  upon  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  spoke  of  the  fog 
coming  on  when  he  got  into  the  chaise.  His  friend  anticipated  some  danger, 
and  refused  to  accompany  him  in  the  gig  unless  he  drove.  Hickman  posi- 
tively refused,  and,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Bowe,  the  latter  occupied  the 
place  of  Hickman's  friend.  The  horse  escaped  unhurt,  and  the  chaise  was 
perfect,  and  in  it  the  sufferers  were  conveyed,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  to  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks.  This  shocking  accident  hod  such  an 
effect  on  the  nerves  of  the  landlord  of  the  Swan  that  he  was  also  a  coipse  in 
lesa  than  a  week  afterwards. 

Mr.  Bowe  left  an  amiable  wife  and  three  small  children  to  lament 
his  loss. 

Immediately  after  the  fight  between  Hudson  and  Shelton,  Hickman  said 
Uiat,  on  his  own  account,  he  was  sorry  Hudson  had  lost  the  battle,  it  being 
the  intention  of  the  friends  of  Josh.,  in  the  event  of  his  having  proved  the 
conqueror,  to  have  backed  him  against  Hickman  for  £  100  a^side ;  and  he 
laughingly  observed,  *^  Blow  my  Dickey,  if  I  shouldn't  like  it  vastly.''  It 
is  rather  a  curious  coincidence  that,  on  the  same  day  a  twelvemonth  previous, 
a  report  reached  London  that  Hickman  was  dead,  in  consequence  of  the 
blows  he  received  in  his  battle  with  Neat. 

On  Wednesday,  December  11, 1822,  an  inquest  was  held  at  the  sign  of  the 
Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Finchley  Common,  before  T.  Stirling,  Esq.,  coroner, 
on  the  bodies  of  Thomas  Hickman  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bowe,  silversmith,  of 
Aldersgatc  Street,  Si  Luke's. 
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The  accident  excited  the  greatest  interest  in  the  sporting  world;  and 
although  the  inquest  was  held  at  an  earlier  period  than  was  expected,  the 
jury  room  was  crowded  to  excess  to  hear  the  evidence. 

The  jury  proceeded  to  view  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  persons,  which  laid 
adjacent  to  the  house  in  which  the  inquest  was  held.  On  their  arrival  an 
appalling  spectacle  presented  itself:  the  Gas-light  Han  laid  on  his  back,  and 
had  it  not  been  known  that  it  was  to  that  individual  the  accident  had  hap- 
pened, it  would  have  been  impossible,  from  the  mutilated  state  of  the  head, 
to  have  recognised  him.     His  head  was  literally  crushed  to  atoms. 

Mr.  Bowe  was  also  dreadfully  crushed  about  the  head,  but  not  so  sadly  as 
Hickman. 

On  returning  to  the  jury-room  the  following  witnesses  were  called : — 

Chancy  Barber,  of  Finchley,  bricklayer,  said.  Before  eleven  o'clock  last 
night  I  was  in  bed  at  home,  when  the  alarm  came  for  a  light ;  it  was  then 
starlight  I  got  up  and  went  along  the  road  to  where  the  deceased  persons 
were ;  they  were  put  into  their  own  chaise^cart,  and  were  both  dead.  They 
were  brought  to  this  house.  A  medical  gentleman,  assistant  to  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, was  at  the  door  nearly  as  soon  as  the  bodies  arrived,  and  examined 
them.  They  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  life  after  I  saw  them.  There  was  a 
wagon  standing  by  the  chaise,  and  a  cart  behind  the  wagon,  when  I  got 
up.  I  examined  the  spot  where  the  accident  took  place  this  morning.  The 
wheels  of  the  chaise  had  been  on  the  footpath ;  the  chaise  had  nearly  gone 
the  whole  width  on  the  footpath  where  it  was  overturned.  The  wagon  was 
going  towards  town.  The  chaise  was  going  the  same  way ;  the  chaise  was 
on  the  near  side ;  the  wagon  was  nearest  to  the  near  side  of  the  road.  The 
track  of  the  wagon  appeared  to  have  proceeded  in  a  direct  line,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  a  chaise  to  have  passed  on  the  near  side  without  going  on 
the  footpath.  There  was  more  than  plenty  of  room  for  one  or  two  carriages 
to  have  passed  on  the  off  side  without  injury.  I  think  the  wagoner  could 
net  be  in  any  manner  to  blame,  as  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  uncon- 
scious of  the  chaise  being  there. 

James  Ball,  of  Whetstone,  servant  to  Mr.  Sutton,  said,  I  was  coming 
towards  Whetstone,  and  met  the  wagon  and  chaise.  I  saw  the  wheel  of 
the  chaise  on  the  footpath,  immediately  before  it  overturned  towards  the 
wagon.  I  saw  the  men  fall  out.  I  think  the  wagon  wheel  did  not  go 
over  them,  but  that  the  drag-cart  did :  the  drag-cart  was  loaded.  Hickman 
was  run  over  by  the  wheel  of  the  drag-cart ;  Howe's  head  was  struck  against 
the  cart  wheel.  The  wagoner  was  not  to  blame:  he  was  driving  in  a 
regular  and  steady  manner.    Yeidict — Accidental  Death. 
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Between  tbe  hours  of  eleycn  and  twolye  on  Thursdaj,  December  19,  1822, 
a  Taat  conconne  of  people  assembled  in  Aldersgate  Street  and  Jewin  Street 
to  witness  the  funeral  of  Hickman.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  funeral  procession 
commenced  from  the  Adam  and  Ere,  in  Jewin  Street,  the  house  of  Hickman, 
preyious  to  which  the  interior  exhibited  a  most  melancholy  scene.  The  pall 
was  supported  by  Josh.  Hudson  and  Shelton,  Tom  Belcher  and  Harmer,  and 
BandaU  and  Turner.  The  father  of  the  Gas,  his  brother,  and  some  other 
lelatiTes  were  the  principal  mourners.  The  procession  was  filled  up  by  Mr. 
Warlters,  Tom  Owen,  Seroggins,  Parish,  Oliyer,  Jem  Bum,  Purcell,  Powell^ 
Bill  Dayies,  Baxter,  and  Pierce  Egan.  The  plate  on  the  coffin  stated  Hick« 
man  to  be  in  his  twenty-seyenth  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  in 
Little  Britain.  On  the  ground  were  Bittoon,  Bill  Eales,  Jack  Carter,  Oeorge 
Head,  etc.,  who  were  not  in  time  to  join  the  procession.  The  crowd  in  the 
streets  was  immense. 

The  pri2€  ring  expressed  its  high  respect  to  one  of  its  bravest  members ; 
and,  as  Randall  said  over  his  grave,  ''It  would  be  a  long  time  before  we 
should  see  his  fellow !"  The  whole  of  the  boxers  (the  mourners),  on  taking 
leave  of  the  widow,  promised  her  their  support  at  her  house,  and  that  they 
would  exert  themselves  to  procure  a  good  benefit  for  herself  and  two  father* 
leas  children. 

The  Champion  of  England  was  prevented  from  attending  as  one  of  the 
pall-bearers  in  consequence  of  a  restive  horse,  on  the  preceding  evening, 
near  Stockwell,  having  thrown  him  off  and  fallen  upon  him. 

Mr.  Howe,  the  unfortunate  companion  of  Hickman,  was  interred  in  the 
same  burying-ground  on  the  preceding  Sunday  morning. 

As  a  proof  of  the  etprit  de  eorp9  which  then  animated  pugiUsts,  we  copy 
a  placard  circulated  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 

"TO  THE  8P0ETINQ  WOBLD. 

**  Bemembrance  of  a  Brave  Man,  and  Consideration  for  his  Wife  and  Children.  tTnder 
the  patronase  of  the  P.  C.  and  saperintendence  of  Mr.  Jackson.  A  Benefit  for  the  Widow 
and  Two  In&nt  Children  of  the  late  T.  Hickman,  denominated  in  the  Sporting  Circles  the 
Gas-light  Man,  will  take  place  at  the  Fives  Conrt,  St.  Martin's  Street,  Leicester  Sqaare,  on 
Wednesday,  Febmary  the  6th,  1823,  at  which  every  exertion  will  be  made  by  all  tne  first* 
rate  munlists  to  produce  a  grand  display  of  the  Art  of  Self-defence.  The  sets-to  by  Messrs. 
Oribb,  Spring,  fielcher,  Harmer,  Carter,  Oliver,  B.  Bnm,  BandaU,  Tamer,  Martin,  CV. 
Davis,  Richmond,  Eales,  Shelton,  J.  flodson,  Tom  Owen,  Holt,  Scroggins,  Curtis,  A. 
Belasoo,  P.  Halton,  Paroell,  Brown,  Lenney,  etc. 

**  In  conaeqnenoe  of  the  melancholy  and  afflicting  accident  which  befel  the  late  T. 
Hickman,  insfeuitly  depriving  his  Wife  and  Two  Children  of  his  support,  he  having  scarcely 
commenced  licensed  victualler  ^not  more  than  six  weeks),  but  with  an  excellent  prospect  of 
improving  his  circumstances  in  life,  the  above  appeal  is  made  to  the  noblemen,  gentlemen, 
ana  amatenrs  composing  the  sporting  world,  in  order  to  assist  his  widow  towards  providing 
for  her  fatherless  offspring.  Ihe  well-known  liberality  of  the  sporting  world,  so  highly  dis- 
tiDgniahad  npon  all  occasions,  to  give  k  turn  to  the  i»'*fortunate,  renders  any  further  comment 
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apon  Che  aforesaid  melaaoholy  oircamstanoe  totally  uoneoeMaiy  to  excite  their  interest  and 
attention.  Tickets  89.  eaoh»  to  be  had  of  Hr.  Jackson,  at  his  rooms,  13,  Old  Bond  Street; 
of  Pierce  Bgan,  sportrng  bookseller,  71 »  Ghancerr  Lane ;  Gribb,  Union  Arms,  Panton  Street* 
Haymarket;  Belcher,  Gsstle  Tatrem,  Holbom ;  Randall,  Hole  in  the  Wall,  Chancery  Lane; 
Harmer,  Plough,  Smithfield;  Cv.  Davis,  Gat  Tap.  Newgate  Market;  Holt,  Golden  Gross, 
Gross  Lane,  Long  Acre ;  Eales,  Prince  of  Mecklenburg  Arms,  James  Street,  Oxford  Street; 
B.  Bums,  Rising  Sun,  Windmill  Street,  Haymarket;  and  of  the  widow  (Mrs.  Hickman), 
Adam  and  Eve,  Jewin  Street,  Aldersvate  Street" 

The  rush  at  the  Fires  Conrt  was  eqnal  to  anything  ever  experienced.  On 
the  door  being  opened  the  money-taker  was  ahnost  carried  away  from  his 
post  by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd.  The  attraction  was  grcat|  independent  of 
the  cause ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  best  displays  of  the  sdenoe 
ever  witnessed  at  the  Fives  Court  Mr.  Jackson  superintended  the  pairing 
of  the  men,  and  the  result  was  talent  opposed  to  talent.  Oliver  and  Acton 
first  made  their  bows  to  the  spectators ;  Aby  Belasco  and  Gyblets,  Oipsey 
Cooper  and  Peter  Warren,  Curtis  and  Harris,  Ward  and  Holt,  Haimer  and 
Shelton,  Josh.  Hudson  and  Richmond,  Carter  and  Sampson,  Spring  and 
Eales,  Belcher  and  Neat,  and  Bandall  and  Scroggins,  exerted  themselves  to 
amuse  and  interest  the  audience,  and  their  efforts  were  crowned  with  the 
most  loud  and  lively  plaudits.  The  set-to  between  Spring  and  Eales  was 
much  admired,  from  the  skill  displayed  on  both  sides ;  and  Belcher,  in  his 
combat  with  Neat,  received  a  severe  hit  on  the  nose,  which  produced  the 
claret,  when  Tom,  with  the  utmost  good  humour,  observed,  "  That  friendly 
touch  prevented  the  expense  of  cupping,  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  he 
should  be  bled,  and  was  merely  a  baulk  to  the  doctor."  Thanks  were 
returned  by  Fierce  Egan. 

Neat,  unsolicited,  left  Bristol  at  his  own  expense  to  exhibit  at  the  benefit. 
Eales  also  came  twenty-five  miles  on  the  same  morning;  and  the  veteran 
Tom  Cribb  hurried  from  the  country  to  assist  at  the  door,  to  make  **  all  right 
and  pleasant;''  the  assistance  of  his  ^'strong  arm"  proved  valuable  in  the 
extreme  to  all  parties.  Mr.  Jackson  (so  well  known  upon  all  occasions 
to  render  his  personal  interest  to  the  unfortunate)  never  exerted  himself  with 
more  successful  zeal  than  in  the  cause  of  the  widow  of  Hickman.  The 
receipts  were  £136  ld«.  6d. 

So  anxious  were  the  pugilists  to  exert  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the 
widow  and  children  of  Hickman  that,  as  soon  as  decency  permitted  them, 
Bandall,  Shelton,  Spring,  Josh.  Hudson,  Curtis,  etc.,  took  the  chair  for 
several  weeks  in  succession  at  the  Adam  and  Eve,  and  their  efforts  were 
crowned  with  success. 

A  benefit  was  also  got  up  for  the  widow  and  children  of  Mr.  Rowe,  which 
was  liberally  supported.    The  company  was  most  respectable,  including  four- 
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teen  M.P.*b  and  other  persoiu  of  **  the  upper  ten  thonsand.'*  Great  credit  is 
doe  to  Mr.  Belcher  for  his  exertions  and  the  attention  he  gave  in  getting  up 
this  benefit,  which  realised  nearlj  £  100« 

We  haTe  recorded  these  minnti»  to  show  the  comparatiye  want  of  self* 
aaciifice  among  the  piig;ili8t8  of  "  these  degenerate  days." 


«>OQ^OO<^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
DAIT  DONNELLY,  CRAMPION  OP  IRELAND. 

^  Oar  woiihy  Regent  wb8  bo  delightcil 
Wiih  the  great  Talonr  he  did  evinoe, 
That  Dan  waa  oited,  aye,  and  inrited 
To  oome  be-knighted  by  his  own  Prince." 

This  renowned  "  knight  of  the  knuckle,"  whose  fistic  exploits  and  capa- 
bilities, though  indisputable,  are  rather  matter  of  oral  tradition  than  of 
written  record  (like  the  glorious  deeds  of  Charlemagne,  Eoland,  the  British 
Arthur,  or  his  own  countryman,  Brian  Boroihme),  first  saw  the  light  in 
Townshend  Street,  Dublin,  in  March,  1788.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
and,  although  undoubtedly  possessed  of  milling  requisites  of  the  first  order, 
by  no  means  thirsted  for  fame  in  tne  nug,  until  circumsiances  drew  forth  his 
talents  and  made  him,  for  a  brief  period,  "  the  observed  of  all  observers "  in 
the  boxing  world.  His  first  recorded  appearance  in  the  roped  arena  was 
with  Tom  HaU  (known  as  Isle  of  Wight  Hall),  who  was  then  on  a  sparring 
tour  in  Ireland.  The  battle  was  for  a  subscription  purse  of  100  guineas,  and 
took  place  on  the  Curragh  of  Xildare,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1814. 
HaU,  who  had  beaten  George  Cribb,  and  other  men,  stood  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  firiends,  seeing  that  Dan  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  novice,  or 
rough,  by  the  knowing  ones. 

The  concourse  of  persons  that  flocked  to  witness  this  combat  was  greater 
than  was  remembered  upon  any  similar  occasion.  It  seemed  as  if  Dublin  had 
emptied  itself,  not  less  than  20,000  spectators  are  stated  to  have  been  present. 
The  vehicles  on  the  road  were  beyond  calculation,  from  the  barouche, 
jaunting  cars,  and  jingles,  down  to  the  most  humble  description,  and  the 
footpaths  were  covered  with  pedestrians.  Donnelly  first  entered  the  ring, 
and  was  greeted  with  thunders  of  applause.  Hall  was  also  well  received. 
The  battle  did  not  answer  the  expectations  previously  formed ;  in  fact  Hall 
was  over-matched  considerably  in  length,  and  therefore  compelled  to  act  on 
the  defensive.     It  was  far  from  a  stand-up  fight     Donnelly  received  no 
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"^J'ttJi  except  one  tiifling  cut  on  his  lip,  wliicli  drew  first  blood,  and  he 
^PP6d  down  onco.      His  superiority  of  strength  was  eyident,  and  he  was 
tluott^out  the  first  in  leading  off.    Hall  did  not  acknowledge  defeat,  and 
letiied  from  the  ring  by  order  of  the  umpires  after  the  fifteenth  round, 
exebdnung  '*  Foul,"  declaring  he  was  hit  three  times  when  down.    Little 
betting  occurred  during  the  fight,  but  previously  it  was  sixty  to  forty  upon 
Hall,  and  on  the  ground  twenty-five  to  twenty.    Bonfires  were  made  in 
Eevenl  of  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  the  jubilant  countrymen  of  Donnelly, 
who  was  under  the  training  of  Captain  Kelly.    He  was  also  seconded  by  that 
gentleman  and  Captain  Barclay,  brother  to  the  celebrated  pedestrian.    Hall 
was  attended  by  Painter  and  Garter.    During  the  fight  Donnelly  kept  his 
temper,  doeed  every  round,  and  put  in  some  heavy  blows.    Hall  was  well 
known  as  a  game  man ;  but  it  was  urged  by  the  partisans  of  the  Irish  cham- 
pion that  Hall  fell  three  times  without  a  blow,  and  Donnelly,  in  his  eagerness 
to  catch  him,  before  he  could  execute  this  manodavre,  hit  Hall  desperately  on 
his  ear  while  sitting  on  the  ground.     The  most  independent  and  candid 
opinion  upon  the  subject,  from  the  best  judges  of  pugilism  who  witnessed 
the  battle,  appears  to  be  that  both  combatants  lost  it.* 

George  Cooper,  who  was  teaching  the  art  of  self-defence  in  Ireland  with 
mnch  approbation,  and  whose  fame  as  a  boxer  in  England  was  well  known  to 
the  Irish  amateurs,  was  selected  as  a  competitor  for  Donnelly.  They  fought 
for  a  purse  of  £  60. 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  December,  1815,  they  met  on  the  Curragh  of 
Kildare,  at  a  few  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  an  early 
hoar  thousands  of  persons  left  Dublin  to  witness  the  fight,  and  the  road  to 
the  scene  of  action  was  crowded  with  vehicles  of  every  description.  Donnelly, 
followed  by  Coady,  received  loud  greetings  upon  making  his  appearance ; 
Cooper  also,  on  entering  the  ring,  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  spectators. 
Xhe  combatants  shook  hands,  and  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  action. 
Cooidy  seconded  Donnelly;  Ned  Fainter  attended  upon  Cooper. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boand  1.— The  boys  of  the  lod  were  all  in  spamnflr,  when  Donnelly  planted  a  aharp 

upon  the  alert  in  favoar  of  their  oonntry-  blow  on  tne  neok  of  Cooper ;  the  latter  re- 

man :  Donnelly  moat  win,  and  nothing  elee,  tnmed  in  a  neat  manner  on  the  body.    Des- 

wac  tiie  genenl  cxy.    Eveiy  eye  was  fixed  perate  milling  then  took  plaoe,  when  the 

mm  the  ni«n  set-to.    Some  little  time  elapsed  round  was  finished  by  Donnelly,  who  floored 


*  This  is  the  aoconnt  in  '*  Boxiana,"  and  faute  de  mieux  we  mast  adopt  it.  We  suspect 
ineli  rannted  Sir  Daniel  was  simply  a  big  clamsy  "  roagh/'  despite  his  defeat  of  Old  1 
Urer.  who  was  a  game  boxer,  bnt  "slow  as  a  top,"  as  Spring  often  in  a  firiendly 


^   ^ ..  J  suspect  the 

mneli  rannted  Sir  Daniel  was  simply  a  big  clamsy  "  roagh,"  despite  his  defeat  of  Old  Tom 
Olirer.  who  was  a  game  boxer,  but  "slow  as  a  top,"  as  Spring  often  in  a  firiendly  way 

described  him.    Cooper,  too,  had  already  been  beaten  by  Oliver,  and  was  in  anything  bat 

good  ooDdition  when  ne  met  Donnelly. 
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his  antagonkt  in  first  rate  style.  It  wonld, 
bd  impossible  to  describe  the  shoat  that 
accompanied  this  feat ;  it  was  not  unlike  a 
disohai^  of  artilleiy,  and  the  Cmos  of  the 
Paddies  beamed  with  exaltation. 

8.— Gonsiderable  soienoe  was  displayed 
before  a  hit  was  made,  when  Donnelly  pnt 
in  a  sharp  &oer.  He  also  drew  blood  from 
one  of  Cobper*s  ears,  and  his  strength  pre- 
Tailed  to  the  extent  of  driving  Cooper  to  the 
ropes,  where  he  went  down. 

8.— Had  it  not  been  on  the  Corraffh  of 
Kildare,  it  was  presumed  that  the  fine  fight- 
ing  of  Cooper  would  hare  told  with  better 
effect.  He  evidentlr  laboured  under  fear, 
from  the  prejudice  of  the  numerous  specta- 
tors in  fiiTour  of  his  opponent.  I>onnelly 
exhibited  neat  improTement,  and  completely 
took  the  lead  this  round.  After  some  tre- 
mendous hitting  Cooper  went  down.  ( Anotiiier 
uproarious  burst  of  applause.) 

4. — ^This  was  altogether  a  good  round. 
Cooper  couTinoed  Donnellv  that  he  was  a 
trouolesome  customer,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
overwhelming  strength,  he  could  not  protect 
himself  from  punishment.  In  closing,  boUi 
down,  Cooner  undermost.  (Donnelly  was 
now  deoideoly  iJie  favourite,  and  six  to  four 
was  the  general  betting.) 

6. — ^The  gaiety  of  DonneUv  was  hastily 
stopped,  after  an  exchange  of  a  few  blows. 
Cooper,  with  much  adroitness,  floored  him 
in  a  scientific  style,  but  the  latter  instantly 
got  upon  his  legs  without  any  help.  (The 
odds  changed,  and  even  betting  was  the 
truth.) 

6. — Cooper's  mode  of  fighting  extorted  the 
admiration  of  the  Hibernian  amateurs,  from 
the  ea^  and  natural  manner  he  contended 
with  his  big  opponent.  Donnelly  was  kept 
to  his  work,  and  had  no  little  cufficulty  in 
getting  Cooper  off  his  legs. 

7.^n  this  round  Donnelly  was  seen  to 
much  advantage,  and  he  resolutely  went  in 
as  if  to  beat  his  opponent  off  hand.  Ho 
drove  Cooper  to  all  parts  of  the  ring  till  they 
closed,  when  the  strength  of  Donnelly  almost 
proved  decisive.  Cooper  received  one  of  tiie 
most  dreadful  cross-buttocks  ever  witnessed, 
and  by  way  of  rendering  it  conclusive,  Don- 
nelly fell  on  Cooper  with  all  his  weight. 

8. — From  the  severit;^  of  the  last  fall. 
Cooper  appeared  much  (ustressed  on  setting- 
to.  Donnelly,  with  some  judgment,  turned 
the  weakness  of  his  opponent  to  good  ac- 
count; and,  after  having  the  best  of  bis 
adversary,  Dan  put  in  so  tremendous  a  left- 
hander that  Cooper  was  hit  off  his  legs. 


(The  loud  cheerin|p  from  all  |iartB  of  the 
ring  beggared  descnj^tion,  and,  m  the  pride 
of  tiie  moment,  a  guinea  to  a  tenpenny-bit 
was  offered  on  Dan.) 

9.— Cooper  commenced  this  round  in  the 
most  ffallant  style,  and  the  milling  ms 
trul^  desperate  on  both  sides.  In  making 
a  hit,  Donnelly  over-reached  himself  and 
slipped  down. 

10.— The  strength  of  Donnelly  was  too 
ereat  for  Co<^r,  notwithstanding  the  latter 
fought  him  upon  equal  terms  of  confidence. 
Cooper  was,  however,  again  floored.  (High 
odds,  but  no  takers.) 

11  and  last.— It  was  evident  Cooper  covild 
not  win ;  nevertheless,  this  round  was  fought 
with  as  much  resolution  and  science  as  if 
the  battle  had  just  commenced.  Donnelly 
at  length  put  in  two  tremendous  blows  that 
put  an  end  to  the  contest,  particnlarly  one 
on  the  mouth,  which  knocked  Cooper  off  his 
feet.  On  victory  being  dedazed  in  fiivonr 
of  Donnelly,  the  applause  lasted  more  than 
a  minute.  The  battle  occuided  about  twenty- 
two  minutes.  Donnelly  appeared  quite  eli^ 
with  victory,  and  shook  nands  with  Cooper 
and  his  firiends. 

Kbmarks.— Dan  displayed  improvement 
both  in  science  and  in  temper,  which,  added 
to  superior  strength,  enabled  him  to  beat 
down  the  guard  of  Cooper  with  ease  and 
effect.  He  was  also  in  better  condition  than 
when  he  fought  Hall.  It  was  urged  that 
Cooper  was  half  beaten  before  he  entered  the 
ring,  from  the  prejudices  which  existed 
against  him.  The  sum  originally  offered  to 
the  combatants  was  a  puree  of  £120,  and 
the  loser  to  have  £20 ;  but,  on  the  morning  of 
fighting,  after  Cooper  had  been  kept  waiting 
in  a  chaise  on  the  ground  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  he  was  told  that  the  funds  would  not 
admit  of  more  than  £60  being  given  to  the 
winner,  and  nothing  to  the  loser.  Upon 
this  statement,  Cooper  declared  he  would 
not  fight ;  but  the  reply  was,  '*  You  are  on 
the  ground,  man,  and  must  fight.  The  mul- 
titude must  not  be  disappointed."^  Under 
these  disadvantuj^es  Cooper  met  his  adver- 
sary, in  the  bold  attempt  to  wrest  the  laurel 
firom  the  brow  of  the  champion,  and  that, 
too,  upon  his  native  soil.  It  is  not  meant  to 
be  asserted  that  Cooper  could  have  won  the 
battle.  An  impartial  opinion  has  been  given 
by  his  own  countrymen  to  the  contrary,  thej 
admitting  that  Cooper,  with  all  his  superior 
boxing  skill,  could  not  compete  with  Dan, 
who  had  long  ranked  Aim  the  sparring 
and  boxing  oudes  of  the  Irish  metropolis. 


It  was  for  some  time  a  generallj  expressed  opinion  that  the  recognised 
Irish  champion  would  not  cross  the  channel  and  show  himself  in  this  countiy. 
However,  in  February,  1819,  it  was  whispered  that  "The  *hig*  hero,  the 
pride  of  Hibcmia,  known  as  the  Irish  Champion,  had  slipped  across  the 
water,  and  shown  himself  in  England." 


tll\  dan  DONNELLY.  Ml 

Dan  left  full  of  spirits — ^the  rigeon  House  soon  loet  sight  of— Dublin  Bay 
and  its  suirounding  beauties  no  longer  yisible — ^the  Hill  o'  Howth  (Paddy's 
landmark)  nearly  extinct — and  behold  our  hero  "half  seas  over"  towards 
Liverpool,  before  be  bad  time  to  reflect  upon  the  hasty  step  he  had  taken. 
Howerer,  there  was  now  no  retreating:  a  few  ''more  glasses"  made  every- 
thing pleasant,  reflection  no  longer  intruded,  and,  after  some  forty  winks,  the 
ligbt-bouse  of  the  Mersey  broke  upon  Dan's  ogles,  and  the  quay  of  Liverpool 
gave  bim  a  safe  deliverance  firom  the  briny  deep.  It  was  at  this  sea-port 
tbat  Garter  crossed  his  path,  picked  him  up  as  a  brother  performer,  whicb 
gATO  birth  to  bis  adventures  in  England ;  for  it  seems  Dan's  original  intention 
was  not  to  visit  the  metropolis,  but,  as  soon  as  his  pecuniary  affiairs  were 
settled,  to  return  to  Dublin. 

Dan's  fame  bad  gone  before  him :  there  was  not  an  out-and-outer  upon  the 
Coal  Quay  in  Dublin  (and  the  mere  appearance  of  some  of  these  rough  beroes 
is  enons^  to  appal  Old  Nick),  who  bad  not  repented  of  his  temerity  in  attack- 
ing DoDi-elly.  It  was  also  asserted  that  be  had  floored  with  ease  every 
opponent  in  Ireland. 

Garter,  who  was  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  stage  to  know  the 
advantages  of  a  good  bill,  issued  the  following  placard,  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1819,  at  Manchester: — ''Donnelly,  the  Champion  of  Ireland,  and 
Garter,  tiie  Champion  of  England  (P),  will  exhibit  together  in  various  combats 
tbe  Art  of  Self-defence,  at  the  Emporium  Rooms."  This  had  the  desired 
effect :  an  oveiflowing  audience  was  the  result ;  and  at  Liverpool  they  met 
witb  great  encouragement.  Soon  afterwards  the  ''  brother  champions"  took 
tbe  road  to  the  metropolis,  and  bets  were  offered  that  Carter  fought  twice 
daring  the  summer  and  won  botb  the  events.  Several  wagers  were  also 
made  in  London  respecting  the  identity  of  Donnelly ;  some  of  the  best  judges 
asserting  that  the  new-come  personage  was  not  that  Donnelly  wbo  fought 
witb  (Jeorge  Cooper.  Donnelly,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  showed  himself 
at  tbe  Castle  Tavern. 

On  Friday,  March  18,  1819,  about  a  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  of 
tbe  f  mateurs  assembled  at  the  Peacock,  Oray's  Inn  Lane,  in  a  large  room 
selec  ed  for  the  purpose.  The  following  description  of  Donnelly  appeared 
in  a  paper  of  the  day : — "  Donnelly  at  length  stripped,  amidst  thunders  of 
applause.  Tbe  Yenus  de  Medieis  never  underwent  a  more  minute  scrutiny 
by  the  critical  eye  of  tbe  connoisseur  than  did  the  Champion  of  Ireland.  In 
point  of  frame,  be  is  far  from  tbat  sort  of  '  big  one'  which  bad  been  previ* 
ously  anticipated :  there  is  nothing  loose  or  puffy  about  bim;  be  is  strong 
and  bony  to  ail  intents  and  purposes.    It  may  be  said  of  Donnelly  that  he  is 
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all  muscle.  His  amis  are  long  and  dingy ;  his  shoulders  uncommonly  fine, 
particularly  when  in  action,  and  prominently  indicative  of  their  punishing 
quality ;  his  nob  is  also  a  fighting  one ;  his  neck  athletic  and  bold;  in  height 
nearly  six  feet ;  in  weight  about  thirteen  stone ;  and  his  tout  emembU  that 
of  a  boxer  with  first  rate  qualifications.  Thus  much  for  his  person.  Now 
a  word  or  two  for  his  quality.  His  wind  appears  to  be  undebauched ;  his 
style  is  resolute,  firm,  and  not  to  be  denied ;  and  he  maintains  his  ground 
upon  the  system  that  Mendoza  practised  with  so  much  success.  Getting 
away  he  either  disdains,  or  does  not  acknowledge,  in  his  system  of  tactics. 
His  attitude  was  not  admired,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  leant  too  fsx  back- 
ward, inclining  to  his  right  shoulder.  He  makes  tremendous  use  of  his 
right  hand.  Eight  rounds  were  finely  and  skilfully  contested ;  and  Carter, 
equal  to  anything  on  the  list  for  scientific  efforts,  must  be  viewed  as  a 
formidable  .opponent  for  any  man.  The  difference  of  style  between  the  two 
performers  attracted  considerable  attention,  produced  a  great  variety  of 
remarks,  and  drew  down  peals  of  applause.  Garter  possesses  the  agility  and 
confidence  of  an  experienced  dancing  master,  getting  away  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  walking  round  and  round  his  opponent  to  plant  a  blow,  with  the 
perfection  of  a  professor.  Donnelly  is  not  so  showy,  but  dangerous :  he  is 
no  tapper,  nor  does  he  throw  blows  away ;  neither  is  he  to  be  got  at  without 
encountering  mischief.  He  is,  however,  awkward ;  but  final  judgment  can- 
not be  pronounced  from  his  sparring,  more  especially  as  he  does  not  profess 
the  use  of  the  gloves.  It  was  an  excellent  trial  of  skill.  Carter  made  some 
good  hits,  and  Donnelly  some  strong  points ;  and  the  end  of  one  round  in 
particular,  had  it  been  in  the  ring,  must  have  been  pronounced  pepper.  The 
good  temper  of  Donnelly  was  much  noticed ;  and,  impartially  speaking,  it 
was  a  nice  point  to  decide  who  had  the  best  of  it^  even  in  effect.  Carter, 
without  doubt,  had  the  show  of  the  thing." 

In  consequence  of  but  few  persons  having  had  aii  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing Donnelly's  talents,  the  Minor  Theatre,  in  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  was 
selected  on  the  Thursday  following.  Ben  Bum  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
Irish  champion.  It  was  a  set>to  of  considerable  merit,  and  the  science  of 
Bum  was  much  applauded.  Donnelly  soon  convinced  the  spectators  of  Ids 
peculiar  forte.  He  showed  off  in  good  style,  and  finished  one  round  in  a 
way  that  must  have  been  tremendous  in  the  ring.  It  was  still  thought  he 
stood  rather  too  backward,  leaning  from  his  opponent ;  but  that  could  only 
be  decided  from  a  practical  result.  At  all  events,  Donnelly  was  a  great 
attraction.  Carter  and  Donnelly  finished  the  performances :  it  was  a  sharp 
and  ]>ng  set-to  upon  the  whole,  and  loudly  applauded.     But  a  wish  was 
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ezpreaaed  that  Gribb  and  Bonnelly  should  have  been  opposed  to  each  other, 
in  Older  to  give  the  public  an  opportnnity  of  deciding  upon  the  different  sort 
oi  tactics  pursued  by  these  iiTal  champions. 

At  Gregson's  benefit  at  the  same  theatre,  on  April  1,  1819,  the  principal 
attraction  was  the  announced  combat  between  the  two  rival  champions, 
Gribb  for  England  and  Donnelly  for  Old  Ireland.  This  preyed  an  April 
hoax :  Cribbi  of  course,  did  not  show,  and  Donnelly  set-to  with  Carter  amid 
the  biases  of  a  crowd  of  disappointed  dupes.  Sutton,  the  man  of  colour, 
came  forward  and  challenged  Donnelly  to  fight  for  £50  a-side.  (Great 
applause.)  Bichmond  presented  himself  to  the  audience  on  the  part  of 
Bonnelly,  stating,  "  That  the  Irish  champion  did  not  come  over  to  England 
with  the  intention  of  entering  the  prize  ring."  (Disapprobation.)  Carter 
soon  followed,  and  observed  that,  "  As  Mr.  Bichmond  had  only  made  half  a 
speech,  he  would  finish  it.  Mr.  Donnelly  meant  to  consult  his  friends 
about  fighting  Sutton."  Sutton  again  came  forward,  and  said  that  he  would 
fight  Donnelly  at  five  minutes'  notice  for  £60,  or  from  £100  to  £200,  at 
any  given  time,  in  a  ring. 

In  consequence  of  some  aspersions  having  been  thrown  upon  the  courage 
of  Donnelly,  he  published  the  following  document,  which  was  pompously 
designated— 

••THE  IBISH  CHAMPION'S  MAJIllfJCSTO  TO  THE  MILLINQ  WOELD. 

*«  At  a  ■parring  maieh,  for  the  benefit  of  Gregson,  on  Thonday,  the  Ist  dav  of  April, 
Donnelly,  harinir  met  with  an  accident,  hopes  the  public  will  pardon  him  if  he  did  not  amnae 
the  gentlemen  present  to  their  aatiflfaction ;  bnt  it  was  his  wish  to  do  so.  After  the  set-to 
between  Harmer  and  Sntton,  the  hitter  thooffht  proper  to  come  forwstfd  and  challenge  any 
and  also  Bonnelly  in  particular,  for  £50  or  £100.     Donnelly,  being  somewhat  a 


stoanger,  did  not  inunediateW  answer  the  challenge,  until  he  diould  first  consult  his  friends : 
bat  he  has  confidence  in  his  niends,  both  here  and  in  IreUnd,  that  they  wiU  back  him.  He 
therefore  begs  leaie  to  say  that  he  did  not  come  over  to  England  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
fighting;  but,  as  it  appears  to  be  the  wish  of  the  gentlemen  here  to  try  his  mettle,  he  begs 
So  mj  that  he  will  fight  any  man  in  England  of  his  weighty  firom  £  100  to  £600. 

••D.  DONNELLY, 
•'Witness,  C.  Brbnant.** 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1819,  at  Randall's  benefit  at  the  Fives  Conrt, 
Donnelly  had  scarcely  mounted  the  stage,  when  ''Gribb!  CribbI  Gribb!" 
was  T0ci£erated  from  all  parts  of  the  Gourt,  till  Garter  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  platform  ready  to  commence  the  combat  The  cries  of  "  Gribb !" 
were  now  londer,  added  to  hisses,  etc.,  when  the  Lancashire  hero  bowed 
and  retired.  The  Champion  of  England,  howeyer,  did  not  appear;  then 
l>rter  was  called,  but  he  had  also  left  the  Goort.  In  the  midst  of  this 
eonfnsion  Harmer  offered  himself  amidst  thunders  of  applause,  and  appeared 
|o  imve  the  best  of  it;  but  the  set-to  was  by  no  means  first  rate,  and 
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PonncUj  lefb  off  under  marks  of  pain  It  ought  to  have  been  announced 
that  Donnelly  had  a  large  tumour  upon  his  right  arm  near  his  elbow.  Thi 
usage  to  Donnellj  might  be  termed  ungenerous ;  indeed,  it  was  veiy  unlike 
the  usual  generosity  of  John  Bull  towards  a  stranger,  and  savoured  of  preju- 
dice,  says  his  oountrymani  Fierce  Egan. 

As  all  this  sayours  of  benefit  "  gag/'  we  are  glad  to  record  that  at  Martin's 
benefit,  on  Tuesday,  April  20,  1819,  Oliver  challenged  Donnelly  for  100 
guineas  a-side,  when  Bandall  (Donnelly  not  being  present)  mounted  the 
stage,  and  said  he  was  authorised  to  accept  it  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  cham- 
pion, who  would  enter  the  lists  with  Oliver  on  that  day  six  weeks  for  any 
sum  that  might  be  posted. 

On  May  25,  1819,  Donnelly,  Cooper,  and  Carter  opened  the  Minor 
Theatre,  Catherine  Street,  to  exhibit  the  culpabilities  of  the  Irish  champion 
previous  to  his  going  into  training. 

Spring  and  Donnelly  were  received  with  great  applause.  Donnelly  stopped 
several  of  Tom's  hits  with  skiU;  in  fact,  from  his  quick  mode  of  getting 
away,  and  the  sharpness  with  which  he  returned  upon  his  opponent,  it  was 
pronounced  that  he  had  either  acquired  considerable  science  since  his  arrival 
in  England,  or  that  he  now  let ''  peep"  some  of  his  fighting  requisites.  The 
latter  seems  to  be  his  real  character;  as  a  sparrer  he  does  not  show  off  to 
advantage.  It  was  a  manly  bout;  some  smart  facers  were  given  and 
returned ;  no  niceties  were  observed,  and  it  afforded  general  satisfiEustion. 

Articles  were  signed  for  Dan's  match  with  Oliver  at  Dignam's,  Red  lion, 
Houghton  Street,  Clare  Market.  Fifty  guineas  level  was  offered  that  Oliyer 
proved  the  favourite  during  the  fight  or  won  the  battie.  Five  hundred 
guineas  were  also  offered  to  four  hundred  that  Oliver  did  not  beat  DonneDy 
in  the  hour,  and  some  large  sums  were  laid  at  odds  that  Donnelly  did  net 
prove  the  conqueror  in  half  an  hour.  Oliver  was  generally  declared  ''  slow," 
but  a  gamer  man  was  not  in  existence.  Upwards  of  £  100,000  were  said  to 
be  pending  in  the  two  countries  on  the  issue  of  this  national  pugilistic  con- 
test, which  came  off,  for  100  guineas  a-side,  on  Wednesday,  July  21,  1819, 
on  Crawley  Hurst,  thirty  miles  firom  London. 

The  sporting  world  in  Ireland  were  so  warmly  interested  in  this  event 
that  numerous  parties  arrived  in  England  to  witness  the  efforts  of  their 
avowed  champion.  The  English  boxers  viewed  him  as  a  powerful  opponent, 
and,  jealous  for  the  reputation  of  their  ^'  prize  ring,''  clenched  their  fists  in 
opposition  whenever  his  growing  fame  was  chanted.  In  Ireland,  as  might 
be  expected,  two  to  one  was  laid  without  hesitation,  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
capabilities ;  and  in  England,  where  only  hearsay  evidence  was  the  Aduee- 
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nflBt  to  make  bixa  the  faTonrite,  six  to  four  was  eonfldeiitly  betted  on  his 
iriimiiig.    The  tonents  of  rain  which  fell  the  preTiouB  eyening  to  the  fig^t 
operated  as  no  drawback  to  the  warm-hearted  friends  of  Donnelly,  who 
desired  to  see  a  "  whack  for  the  honour  of  Ireland,"  and  they  tramped  off  in 
hnndreda  on  the  oyer-night  without  sigh  or  mnrmur,  hoping  to  arriye  in 
time  to  see  their  oonntiyman  fight  and  win*    Early  on  the  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday the  weather  proyed  equally  nnpropitious,  but  the  game  of  the  fancy 
was  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  rain.    A  string  of  carriages  of  eyery  description, 
reaching  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  mig^t  be  seen  from  the  top  of  the  hill  aboye 
Godstone ;  and  deep  "  murmurings"  occurred  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  scene  of  action  was  to  be  remoyed  frx>m  Blindlow  Common  to  Crawley 
Huzst,  merely  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  caprice  of  one  or  two  influential 
penooB.    The  lads  were  not  prepared  for  this  long  jonmey  of  sixty-two 
miles  cfut  and  in,  and  many  of  the  Eosinantes  were  unable  to  perform  it.    In 
ocmsequence  of  this  remoyal,  it  was  two  o'clock  before  the  contest  commenced. 
Oliyer  first  threw  his  hat  in  the  ring,  followed  by  Cribb  and  Shelton;  and 
Donnelly,  waited  upon  by  Tom  Belcher  and  Randall,  entering  soon  after- 
waids^  repeated  the  token  of  defiance.    Donnelly  appeared  the  heayier  man. 
Betting,  seyen  to  fonr.    The  green  colour  for  Ireland  was  tied  to  the  stakes 
oyer  the  blue  for  England,  and  the  battle  commenced* 


THE  FIGHT. 


BooBcl  l.-^DonneDj,  on  ttrippiiig,  exhi- 
bited as  fine  a  picture  of  the  haman  frame 
ae  eao  weU  be  iinagined;  indeed,  if  a  loiilp- 
lor  had  wiahed  a  HTiiig  model  to  diiplay  the 
action  of  the  mueeleB,  a  finer  eabject  than 
DonnaUy  oonld  not  have  been  found.  His 
l^a  were  firm  and  weU  roonded,  hie  arms 
afangy  and  powerflJ,  and  hie  entewtbU  in- 
dioatod  prodigionfl  etrength.  The  idle 
■toriee  or  his  nd  training  were  sQenoed  on 
kifl  pigling  himself  into  attitude;  and  his 
ooamiaa  was  acknowledged  by  his  friends 
iroBi  Ireland  to  be  £u  superior  than  when 
he  foogfat  with  either  Hall  or  Cooper  on  the 
Cnrragh  of  Kildare.  Smiling  oonfidenoe 
appeared  to  at  on  his  brow,  his  eye  was 
aharp  and  penetrating,  his  fhoe  dear  and 
animated,  mid  he  commenced  the  combat 
quite  satisfiustorily .  Oliver  was  equally  fine ; 
and,  nnder  the  tnininir  of  Clark,  who  had 
waated  upon  him  with  the  greatest  care  and 
attention,  dispUtred  flesh  as  firm  as  a  rook ; 
in  fiMt,  Oliver  had  never  been  in  so  good 
eondition  befiire.  8ach  was  the  state  of  the 
Aomhetinta,  Upon  the  shaking  hands,  the 
earremt  betting  was  seven  to  four  on  Don- 
seDj.  The  Iriah  champion  was  cool  and 
eoil^cM,  with  nothing  hurried  in  his  man- 
aer«    Upwazda  of  a  muiiite  elapsed  ia  spar- 
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ring,  or  rather  the  pagilists  were  dodging 
each  other  to  get  a  mvourable  opportunity. 
Donnelly  made  two  hits  with  his  left,  which 
fell  short,  in  consequence  of  Oliver's  getting 
away.  long  sparring.  Oliver  made  an 
offer  to  hit,  but  Donnelly,  on  the  alert,  re- 
treated. More  sparring,  and  dodging  over  the 
ground,  till  they  got  to  the  ropes  in  a  oomer 
of  the  ring,  when  Donnelly  hit  severely  with 
his  left.  Several  sharp  exciianges  occurred, 
and  reciprocal  fibbing  took  pliuw,  till  they 
both  went  down  in  a  desperate  struggle  fcnr 
the  throw,  Oliver  undermost.  Five  minutes 
had  elapsed.  (Loud  shouting  fri>m  the 
'*  boys  of  the  sod,^'  and  "  Bravo,  Donnelly !  *') 

S. — Oliver  aimed  a  heavy  blow  at  the 
body,  which  Donnelly  stopped  in  ^^ood  style. 
Some  sharp  work  occuned  sgam  at  the 
ropes.  More  fibbing,  and  Oliver  again 
undermost  in  the  throw. 

8.  —  Oliver  appeared  bleeding  at  the 
scratch,  and  exhibited  i^ymptoms  of  slight 
distress  from  the  recent  struggle.  Donnelly 
made  a  feeble  hit  with  his  right  hand,  when 
Shelton  exclaimed,  laughing,  "That's  one 
of  Garter's  hitsl'*  OUver  took  the  lead; 
some  heavy  blows  were  exchanffed,  and, 
^en  at  the  ropes,  Donnellv  was  rar  a  short 
time  seen  in  the  struggle  baianoing  on  them, 
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till  he  exiricfttod  bimMlf,  and  both  went 
down.    (Load  ihoQtinff,  and  "Woll  done, 

4.-^Donnell^  exhibited  a  new  featore  in 
the  London  pnse  ring.  Oliver  ftnin  ranked 
at  the  bodj,  after  the  manner  he  tonght  with 
Neat,  which  Donnelly  stopped  with  mnoh 
■kill ;  but  hie  right  hand,  which  had  been 
hitherto  spoken  of  as  "  tremendoos,"  he  did 
not  make  nse  of,  althongh  Oliver  had  already 
l^iyen  him  seTezal  opportanities  to  have  need 
it  to  advantage.  Oiiyer  made  a  good  hit  on 
the  bread-basket,  when  Dosmell/s  left  hand 
told  on  his  opponent's  mng,  whiw  staggered 
him,  and  he  followed  him  to  the  ropes.  Here 
some  sharp  work  ensned,  and  Donnelly  made 
nse  of  his  head  instead  of  his  fists  (which 
were  ooonpied  in  holding  Oliver)  in  Damp- 
ing his  opponent's  nob.  (Lond  shonting, 
•ira  some  diBapprobation  was  expressed  at 
this  mode  of  batting.)* 

6.— Oliver  pat  in  a  sharp  body  blow,  and 
some  good  ooanterhits  were  exohuiged.  The 
month  of  Donnelly  was  olareted,  which  was 
the  first  blood.  The  combatants  again  got 
in  the  comer  of  the  ring,  when,  by  way  of  a 
finish  to  the  ronnd,  Donnelly  oroes-bat- 
tooked  his  opponent  ("  Erin-go-bragh," 
from  his  warm-hearted  oonntacymen,  and 
"  Go  along,  my  Danny,"  from  his  John  Ball 
backers.) 

6.— Caation  on  both  sides,  till  Oliver  made 
a  chopping  right-handed  hit  on  his  oppo- 
nent's nob.  In  dose  qnarters  at  the  ropes, 
after  some  sharp  exohsAges,  it  was  urged  by 
several  persons  doee  to  the  ring  that  Don- 
nelly had  hit  Oliver  down  from  a  blow  on 
the  body.  On  reference  to  the  umpires,  it 
was  not  admitted  as  a  "  knock-down  blow," 
bat  that  Oliver  had  slipped  and  fell. 

7.  — Oliver  planted  a  good  facer,  and 
langhed  at  his  opponent.  He  also  pat  in  a 
bodier.  and  got  away.  In  short,  it  might 
fairly  be  said,  he  had  the  best  of  the  ronnd, 
and  Donnelly  went  down  bleeding.  ("  Bravo, 
Oliver  I "  and  great  ajyplanse.) 

8.— Nothing  of  passion  appeared  on  flie 
part  of  Donnelly,  which  it  nad  been  urged 
by  his  opponents  he  woold  exhibit  on  getting 
a  "noboer  or  two;"  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  as  oool  as  a  oncamber.  In  straggling, 
both  down,  Oliver  bleeding  profasely  about 
the  faoe.  (We  must  not  pass  over  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  in  this  round,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  altercation  between  the 
seconds.  Chi  Dtmnelly's  being  down,  it  was 
urged  that,  perceiving  Oliver  meant  to  fall 
upon  him,  he  lifted  up  his  legs  with  intent 
to  kick  Oliver,  or  to  divert  him  from  his  pur- 
pose. This  also  excited  the  varioas  opinions 
and  expressions  of  "  Foul ! "  "  Fair !  '0 

9. — ^In  this  ronnd  Donnelly  received  great 
applause.  The  men  fought  into  a  close, 
m>m  which  Donnelly  extricated  himself  in 
style,  and  returned  sharply  to  work,  till  he 


had  the  best  of  the  hitting,  and  Oliver  went 
down  exhausted.  The  spectators  were  per- 
fectly convinced  that  Donnelly  was  a  tre- 
mendous hitter  with  his  right  hand,  when 
he  thought  proper  to  use  it.  He  gave  Oliver 
so  hard  a  blow  upon  the  ribs  tli^t  tilie  im- 
pression of  his  knadklee  was  strongly  im- 
printed, and  remained  visible  during  the 
whole  of  the  fight 

10.— Oliver  stopped  a  heavy  hit  of  Don- 
nelly's, and  laughed.  But  Donnelly  was  not 
irritated,  and  got  so  much  the  beet  of  ti^is 
round  that  Oliver  was  prevented  from  going 
heavily  down  by  Shelton's  putting  out  his 
knee  to  ease  his  fall.  (Belcher  warmly  ssid, 
**  If  he  acted  as  foul  again,  he  would  kzcck 
a  hole  in  his  head ;"  and  Bandidl  also  ob- 
served, he  would  give  him  a  "topper." 
Shelton  declared  it  was  an  acddentai  en- 
tangling of  his  leprs  with  Oliver's,  and  was 
not  done  from  design.) 

11. — ^Had  DonneUT  used  his  right  hand  he 
must  have  reduced  tiie  battle  to  a  certainty 
in  his  &voar.  This  was,  however,  a  sharp 
hitting  round,  till  both  went  down,  Oliver 
again  nndermost. 

12. — ^Although  the  fighting  on  either  side 
had  not  been  of  the  hi^est  order,  yet  the 
oombatants  were  not  insensible  to  the  weight 
of  each  other's  arms ;  and,  after  fighting  up 
to  the  ropes,  they  both  stood  still,  tillDon- 
nellj  broke  away  and  made  some  hits.  In 
again  dosing,  both  down,  Oliver  undermos* 
and  much  exhausted.  Twenty-four  mit^^f^ 
had  now  elapsed. 

18.— Donnelly,  soiu  ceremonie,  hit  Oliver 
with  his  left  on  the  mouth,  which  sent  him 
staggering  from  the  scratch.  In  the  oonier 
of  uie  ring  the  struggle  was  severe  to  obtain 
the  throw.  Oliver  received  a  heavy  blow  on 
the  throat,  and  as  he  was  hanging  on  the 
ropes,  balandng,  as  it  were,  Donndly  lifl«d 
up  his  hands  not  to  hit  him.  (**  Very  hand- 
some," and  **  Bravo,  Donnelly.") 

14. — ^For  "big  ones,"  more  mn^iAtrng 
rounds  might  have  been  expected.  Oliver 
put  in  a  mugger  that  made  Donnelly  stagger 
a  little;  but  he  returned  to  the  attack  till 
he  got  Oliver  down. 

16. — ^Donnelly  gave  some  hits  that  made 
Oliver  reel  from  nis  position,  and  also  fol- 
lowed him  up  with  success.  At  the  ropes 
some  exchanges  oocorred,  till  Oliver  went 
down. 

16. — Oliver  made  a  tremendous  blow  at 
the  body,  which  Donndly  stopped  well. 
This  was  altogether  a  shaip  roand,  and  in 
the  dose  in  the  comer  of  the  ring  the 
straggle  was  so  severe  that  the  men  becanM 
exhausted,  and  were  nearly  faUing  over  the 
ropes  upon  some  of  the  members  of  the 
P.  C,  when  the  ciy  was,  "Separate  them," 
which  was  done  by  the  seconds,  and  the 
round  ended.  ("  Bravo ! "  and  "  Well  done, 
both.") 


*  Bv  the  New  Rules  Donnelly  would  here  have  lost  the  fight,  as  Burke  did  in  his 
with  Bendigo,  on  February  7, 1889.— Ed.  Puoiustica. 
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17.— &nne  heavy  bitting  ooooned  on  botii 
tides.  DoDiielly,  on  the  alert,  followed 
CHiTer  all  over  the  ring.  The  latter  bled 
profiuely,  and,  in  closing,  Donnelly  fell  with 
liiB  knees  npon  OHver.  This  cireamstanoe 
oceaaioned  some  kmd  eries  of  "  Fool," 
**  Fkir,"  eto. ;  bat  the  nmpiies  did  not  deem 
H  woithj  of  notioe. 

18.«>Both  down  at  the  ropes.  Some  ze* 
ma^  were  made  that  Boonelly  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  situation  over  Oliver.  The 
umpire  observed,  in  saoh  dose  qnarteis  it 
iras  impossible  to  disoriminate  to  a  nioetf ; 
bat,  from  what  he  saw,  he  thought  DonneUy 
had  behaved  peifeotlT  oorrect 

19.^rh]S  iras  rather  a  sharp  round ;  in 
fiiet,  OOftae  received  so  much  beatinff  that  in 
going  down  he  fell  npon  hit  fiMS.  Donnelly 
also  rail  OB  his  back. 

90.— Hue  roond  DGonelly  fiuMd  his  oppo- 
nent  with  mnoh  dexterity;  Oliver's  ri^^t 
eye  got  a  severe  hit,  bat  he  laoghed,  and 
aiodded  at  his  Ofipanent.  The  left  hand  of 
the  Irish  ehampton  told  severely  twioe  on 
his  man's  mag,  and  both  down,  after  a  good 
deal  of  bastKng  action,  Donnelly  andermost. 
(Load  shooting,  and  "  Well  done,  Oliver.") 

81.— It  vraa  not  dedsive  fighting  on  either 
sde:  now  and  then  a  sharp  hit  oocorred, 
till  Oliver  Ml,  and  Donnelly  on  him. 
S8.— A.  simUar  roand ;  both  down. 
23.— The  hitting  in  thii  roond  was  rather 
■ngnlar.  Both  the  combatants  made  conn* 
tCTbiti  at  the  month  of  each  other,  and  the 
daiet  sprang  oat  simoltaneonsly.  It  was 
an  decttiiying  shock  to  both,  but  it  seemed 
to  dfeet  Oliver  mosL  They  still  kept  up  the 
attsek  tin  both  vrent  down,  Oliver  under* 


94.^— This  was  a  fighting  round  altogether, 
and  the  spectators  began  to  be  intensely 
interested.  Oliver  kept  hitting  and  getting 
away,  till  he  foaght  into  a  dose.  D^dly 
bxdEs  from  it,  and  the  milling  was  severe, 
till  the  Irish  chamj^on  went  down  on  his 
knees.  (Load  shouting,  and  "  Now,  Oliver, 
go  to  work,  my  bor,  and  you  oan^  loie  it !  **) 

25.— This  roona  was  also  manfolly  con- 
tested. Donndly  appeared  bleeding  at  the 
snatch.  Oliver  pat  in  a  bodier  and  got 
awHv.  Some  diarp  exdiangee  took  place, 
tQl  Doth  the  combatants  vrere  glad  to  resort 
to  sparring  for  wind.  In  fret,  for  an  instant 
they  both  stood  stall  and  looked  at  each 
other.  Donnelly  at  length  made  a  hit,  and 
Oliver  got  away.  Both  men  soon  returned 
hard  to  work,  when  Donnelly  again  went 
down  from  the  severity  of  the  milling. 
(Thunders  of  applause,  and  Cribb  vodie- 
rated,  "111  bet  a  guinea  to  half-a-orown." 
Ihiee  to  one  vraa  offered  on  (Niver ;  but  two 
to  ooe  was  current  betting.) 

96.  —  Donnelly  made  a  hit,  but  Oliver 
sttmped  it.  The  latter  also  put  in  two 
nobbers,  snd  got  away  laughing.  This  dr- 
camstsnce  rather  imtatea  Dmndly,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  he  showed  temper,  by 
nnaiogfurioady  after  Oliver.   Tomwaidea 


off  the  ftiry  of  the  atbu^  and  ultimatdy 
asain  sent  Donnelly  down  l^  his  hitting. 
(Another  loud  dient  for  Oliver,  and  **  Five 
to  one  Oliver  will  win,"  was  the  general  ciy. 
Long  frcee  were  to  be  seen;  hedging-df 
was  now  the  order  of  the  dav.  The  hitherto 
takers  of  the  odds  against  Oliver  now  loudly 
offered  the  odds  upon  the  Westminster  hero 
with  the  fhUest  confidence.) 

97.— *Donndly  came  np  weak  and  out  of 
wind,  but  his  confidence  had  not  left  him, 
and  he  save  Oliver  a  slight  facer  with  his 
left  hand.  In  struggling,  both  down,  Oliver 
undermost  Fifly  minutes  had  elapsed. 
DonnellT  had  recdved  some  heavy  blows 
about  the  head  and  neck;  nevertheless,  it 
was  said  by  his  seconds  that  he  was  not  dis« 
tressed  by  the  punishment  he  had  roodved, 
but  had  drank  too  much  water.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  his  backers  changed  their  dta* 
ations,  and  went  to  different  parts  of  the 
ring  to  get  their  money  off. 

».— Qreat  anxiety  now  prevailed  among 
the  partisans  of  DonnellT.  Some  hits  pasMd 
to  the  advantage  of  Ohver,  when  Donnelly 
went  down.  (The  odds  were  now  upou 
Olivor  all  round  the  ring;  but  DcmneUy's 
staunchest  friends,  having  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  pluck,  took  them  in  numerous  instances.) 

9$.— The  men  were  both  upon  thdr  mettle, 
and  this  round  was  a  good  one.  The  com- 
batsnts  dosed,  but  broke  away.  Oliver 
made  a  hit  on  Donnelly's  free,  laughed,  and 
jumped  back.  The  Irish  champon,  how- 
[yt  a  torn,  and  with  his  left  hand 
a  rum  one  on  Oliver's  moutii  that 
sent  him  staggering  awav.  Donnelly,  how- 
ever, recdveu  a  teaser ;  sharp  exchanges  till 
Donnelly  fell,  with  Oliver  upon  him. 

80.— One  hour  had  expired,  and  all  bets 
upon  that  soore  were  lost.  Oliver  again 
bodied  his  opponent,  but  reodved  a  stagger- 
ing hit  on  ms  mug  in  return.  Some  ex- 
changes took  place  till  Oliver  went  down. 

81.— Hie  eye  of  Donnelly  began  to  resume 
its  former  fixe ;  his  wind  appeeired  improved, 
and  he  rather  took  the  lead  in  this  round. 
Donnelly  hit  Oliver  down,  but  also  fell  from 
a  slip ;  in  foot  from  the  force  of  lus  own  blow. 

82.— The  Irish  champion  had  eridently 
^  second  wind,  and,  upon  Oliver's  receiv- 
ing a  hit  on  the  moulh  that  sent  him  some 
yaurds  from  his  podtion,  Bandall  offered  to 
back  Donnelly  for  a  levd  £900.  After  an 
exchange  of  bits,  Shelton  said,  "It  was  no 
more  use  for  Donnelly  to  hit  Oliver  than  a 
tree,  for  that  Oliver  was  as  hard  as  iron." 
"NabodeiBh,"  cried  a  Patlander;  "it's  all 
right.  Now,  Dan,  show  your  opponent  some 
play."  Some  sharp  hitting  till  both  resorted 
to  sparring.  The  men  fought  into  a  dose, 
and  broke  away.  The  hil£ng  was  now  so 
sharp  that  Oliver  tamed  round  to  avdd  the 
heavy  punishment  with  which  he  was  as- 
sailed, and  fell,  and  Donnelly  also  slipped 
down.  ("Bravo!"  from  aU  parts  of  the 
ring.  "Well  done,  OUverl"  "Go  along. 
Donndlyl") 
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8S.— ^*  HaT«  yen  got  a  right  luuid P'*  aud 
Tom  Beloher  to  IKumelly ;  "  we  must  win 
it,  Dan."  Th«  Irish  champion  hit  OliTer  a 
terrible  fiuwr  that  sent  him  away.  **  It's  all 
2pQr  own/'  said  Randall;  '*do  it  unun." 
BonneUy  did  so  with  neat  force.  "That's 
the  way,  my  boy,  echoed  Belcher; 
"another!"  Donnelly  followed  the  adrice 
of  these  excellent  taoacians,  and  he  gaTC  a 
third  fiuser  in  sacoession  withont  reoeivixig  a 
retom.  After  some  exchanges  passed,  Olirer 
was  getting  rather  feeble,  from  the  straggle 
in  briiiflin|[  Donnelly  down,  and  fell  upon 
him  with  his  knee  on  his  throat.  ("  Do  yon 
call  that  fidrP"  said  Belcher.  "If  that 
cironmstanoe  had  happened  on  our  side,  yon 
would  have  roared  *  fool'  for  an  hoar.") 

84  and  last— Oliver  hit  Donnelly  on  the 
bodv.  Hie  latter  set-to  very  spiritedly,  and 
nobbed  his  man.  Sharp  exchanges  ensaed, 
when,  in  dosing,  Donnelly  pit  in  a  dreadfol 
hit  nnder  OliTcr's  ear,  ana  also  cross-bat* 
tocked  him.     OliTcr,  when  picked^  np  and 


pat  on  his  second's  knee,  was  insensible,  and 
his  head  hong  upon  his  shoolders.  "  Time, 
time,"  was  callea,  bat  the  brave,  the  game. 


the  onfortanate  Oliver  heard  not  the  soand, 
and  victoij  was  declared  in  favoar  of  Don- 
nelly. Time,  one  hoar  and  ten  minntee. 
The  latter  walked  oot  of  the  ring  amidst 
shoats  of  apnlaose,  arm-in-arm  with  Belcher 
and  Randall,  to  an  a^oining  farm  honse, 
where  he  was  pat  to  bea  for  a  short  period, 
and  bled.  Oliver  did  not  recover  his  sensi- 
bility for  some  minutes,  when  he  was  also 
brought  to  the  same  house,  bled,  and  put  to 
bed  m  the  next  room  to  Donnelly.  Hie 
latter  expressed  great  feeling  and  uneasiness 
for  fear  anything  serious  should  happen  to 
Oliver ;  but  when  he  was  informed  it  was 
all  right,  he  was  as  cheerftil  as  if  he  had  not 
been  fighting  at  all.  Hie  Irish  champion 
dressed  himself  immediately,  and,  strange 
to  say,  Oliver,  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
also  recovered,  and  put  his  clothes  on, 
lamenting  that  he  ha4i  lost  the  battle  under 
such  an  unfortunate  drcumstance,  as  he  was 
then  able  to  fight  an  hoar.  Oliver  and 
Donnelly  then  shook  hands,  and  drank  each 
other's  health,  and  the  latter  then  went 
into  a  wagon  to  see  the  fight  between  Lash- 
brook  and  Dowd.  He  afterwards  left  the 
ground  in  a  baroaohe  and  four,  to  sleep  at 
Riddleedown,  the  place  where  he  trained. 


and  arrived  at  Mr.  Dignam's,  the  Bad  laon, 
Houghton  Street,  Clare  Market.  Oliver  also 
arrived  in  town  the  same  dav. 

Hkmabkb. — ^DonneUy  had  now  shown  his 
capabilities  to  the  admirers  of  scientific 
pagilism  in  England,  and  the  judgment 
pronounced  upon  nis  merits  was  briefly  this : 
—The  Irish  champion  has  not  turned  oot 
so  good  a  fighter  as  was  anticipated.  To  be 
more  precise,  he  is  not  tiiat  dedsive,  tre- 
mendous hitter  with  his  right  which  was 
calculated  upon.  In  fiMst,  he  did  not  oae  his 
right  hand  at  all ;  if  he  had,  he  might  in  all 
probability  have  dedded  the  battle  foil  half 
an  hour  sooner  than  it  terminated.  In  ffame 
and  coolness  he  is  not  wanting,  ana  for 
obtaining  "  a  throw  or  a  fiUl,"  he  will  prove  a 
dangerous  customer  for  any  man  on  tna  lisL 
Donnelly  might  have  felt  that  sort  of  em- 
barrassment which  hangs  about  a  provincial 
actor  who  first  treads  the  London  boards; 
and  to  use  his  own  words  apon  the  merits  of 
the  batUe,  he  said  it  was  a  bad  fight,  that 
he  had  acted  bke  "  a  wooden  man,"  and 
could  not  account  for  it.  His  next  essay, 
he  thought,  might  prove  alt^ther  different 
from  his  defeat  of  Oliver.  £k>nnelly's  ris^t 
hand  was  f^uentiT  open  when  he  hit.  Mis 
foce  appeared,  on  leaviog  the  ring,  exempt 
from  punishment,  except  some  scratches 
upon  his  Hps.  His  right  ear,  however,  was 
strongly  marked :  but  the  prindpal  ponish- 
menthe  sustained  was  upon  the  body.  Oliver 
was  heavily  hit  about  the  throat  and  ears, 
and  also  on  the  body.  The  latter  bv  no 
means  ponished  Donnelly  as  he  did  ifeat; 
but  the  hea^  foUs  that  Oliver  recdved 
proved  him  thoroughly  good  in  nature,  a 
game  man,  and  one  that  would  contend  for 
victory  whUe  a  spark  of  animation  was  left. 
He  never  did,  nor  never  will,  say  "No!" 
It  woold  be  a  violation  of  troth,  if  the  above 
battle,  under  all  the  circumstances,  was  not 
ixranounced  a  bad  fight,  as  regarded  scien- 
tific movements  on  both  ndee.  The  seconds 
on  both  ndes  were  on  the  alert  to  bring 
thdr  men  through  the  piece;  and  every 
person  was  astonished  to  see  the  activity 
displayed  by  Tom  Bebher  in  nicking  op  so 
heavy  a  man  as  Donnelly,  ana  the  industry 
used  by  Randall.  The  conduct  of  the  Cham- 
pion ot  England  was  cod  and  manly  in  the 
extreme ;  and  Shelton  never  lost  sight  of  * 
point  that  could  assist  Oliver. 


Ban  was,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  a  bit  of  a  humomist  On  the  day 
pieyioos  to  the  mill  a  noble  lord  called  upon  Donnelly,  at  Biddlesdown, 
about  one  o'clock,  and  rather  slightingly  observed,  "  That  about  that  time 
to-morrow  he  might  expect  a  pretty  head  from  the  fist  of  Oliver."  Don- 
nelly (at  all  timet  facetious),  looking  the  lordling  ftill  in  the  face,  replied, 
with  an  ironical  expression,  **  That  he  was  not  bom  in  a  wood,  to  be  scared 
by  an  owl  I "    The  laugh  went  round  against  the  noble  amateur,  and  by  way 
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of  Boftening  the  thing,  be  betted  Donnelly  £  15  to  £  10  npon  Olirer,  which 
the  IxiBh  champion  immediately  accepted. 

One  trait  of  Donnelly  is  worthy  of  notice :  on  quitting  his  room  to  enter 
the  apartment  of  Oliver^  he  wonld  not  publicly  wear  the  coloured  handker- 
chief of  bia  fiillen  opponent^  but  concealed  it  by  way  of  pad,  in  the  green 
bandkerdiief  which  be  wore  round  his  neck. 

Soon  after  Donnelly  arrived  at  Biddlesdown,  Shelton,  by  desire  of  an 
amateur,  wbo  offered  to  back  him  for  £200,  challenged  the  Irish  champion^ 
to  fight  at  bis  own  time. 

The  sporting  bouses  were  crowded  at  an  early  hour  in  the  eyening  by 
persons  anxious  to  know  the  result^  and  the  Castle  Tavem,  Randall's, 
Welcb's,  and  Dignam's,  oyerflowed  with  the  well-pleased  countrymen  of 
Donnelly.    The  **  Irish  division "  won  large  sums  by  this  victory. 

Notwithstanding  Donnelly's  victory  over  Oliver,  it  appeared  to  be  the 
general  opinion  tiiat  his  talents  as  a  pugilist  had  been  much  over-rated. 
Challenges,  in  consequence,  flowed  in  &st,  and  a  nobleman  offered  Donnelly 
his  choice  out  of  Cooper,  Shelton,  Gregson,  Sutton,  Spring,  Carter,  Neat^ 
Bichmond,  and  Painter,  for  £100  a-side.  The  following  document  olso 
appeared  in  the  Weekfy  Ditpateh,  August  15,  1819. 

« A  CHALLENGB  TO  DAN  DONNELLY,  THE  (X)NQnE£OB  OF  OLIVSB. 

**  I,  tii0  nndenigiied,  do  hereby  offer  to  fight  yoa  for  1,000  ffoineM,  at  any  place, 
■ad  at  any  time,  which  may  be  agreeable  to  yon,  providea  it  be  in  England. 

"  ENOS  COPE,  Innkeeper. 
**  Witeaans,       Wm  .  Baxter,  C.  Pjujceb,  J.  Alcock. 
•'JfaeOeffidd,  July  2S,  1819." 

Dofnndly  was  now  caressed  m  the  most  flattering  manner  by  all  ranks  of 
tiie  fiemcy,  but  more  particularly  by  his  own  countrymen ;  indeed,  it  might 
be  said  that  his  days,  if  not  a  great  part  of  his  nights,  were  completely  occu- 
pied in  taking  his  drops  from  one  end  of  the  Long  Town  to  the  other  with  his 
numerous  acquaintances.  Time  rolled  on  yery  pleasantly,  and  it  appears,  by 
the  way  of  "  seeing  a  bit  oi  life,"  that  Dan  was  taken  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  Tiew  the  sports  of  the  West,  not  forgetting  those  of  some  of  the  '<  hells"  of 
St  James's.  Here  Ban  was  picked-up  one  nighty  and  eased  of  £80  out  of 
the  £  100  he  won  by  defeating  Oliyer.  It  was  a  "  secret"  at  the  time,  and 
only  ''whispered"  all  over  London.  Dan's  blunt  was  fast  decreasing,  and 
rednced  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  tp  remind  him  that  a  supply  was  necessary, 
and  something  must  be  done ;  therefore,  after  Mr.  Donnelly  had  shown  his 
''better  half"  all  the  fine  places  in  and  about  London,  he  naturally  felt 
filxioiiB  p}  retqrii  once  niore  ^  dear  Publin,  where  bis  presence  mi^ht  t^ 
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tamed  to  a  good  account.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  his  friends  George 
Cooper  and  Gregson  should  accompany  him  on  a  sparring  tour  to  Donnybrook 
Fair.  But  many  things  happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lipi  and  just  as 
Donnelly  had  taken  his  seat  upon  the  stage  coach,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
bidding 

**  FftTO  thee  weU ;  and  if  for  ever, 
Still  for  ever  fare  thee  weU,** 

to  his  numerous  Mends,  an  acquaintance  of  Dan's  (a  swell  bum-bailiff) 
appeared  dose  to  the  yehicle,  and,  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner,  told 
Donnelly  he  wished  to  speak  to  him.  ''  And  is  it  me  you  mane.  Jemmy?" 
replied  Dan;  "don't  be  after  joking  with  me  now!"  "Indeed  I'm 
not;  here's  the  writ  for  £18,"  answered  the  officer.  "And  is  it  possible 
that  you  want  me  at  the  suit  of  Garter  ?  I  don't  owe  the  blackguard  one 
single  farthing.  By  de  powers,  it  is  the  other  way ;  Jack's  indebted  to  me." 
Expostulation,  however,  was  useless.  The  coachman  had  his  whip  in  his 
hand,  and  the  two  eyils  before  Dan  only  allowed  him  to  make  a  momentary 
decision.  The  choice  left  to  him  was,  either  to  lose  his  fare  to  liyerpool, 
which  had  been  previously  paid,  and  the  advantages  to  result  from  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  talents  at  Donnybrook  Fair  (which  admitted  of  no  delay),  or  to 
remain  in  London  and  be  screwed  up  in  a  sponging  house.  Donnelly,  in  a 
great  rage,  as  the  preferable  alternative,  instantly  discharged  the  writ  and 
galloped  off  from  the  metropolis.  It  is  true  Dan  went  off  loaded  with  fame, 
but  it  is  an  equally  undeniable  fact  t^at  he  had  only  a  £2  note  left  in  his 
pocket-book,  after  all  his  great  success  in  London,  to  provide  for  him  and 
Mrs.  Donnelly  on  their  route  to  the  land  of  Erin. 

Thousands  of  persons  assembled  on  the  beach  to  hail  the  arrival  of  the 
Irish  champion  on  his  native  shore.  Dan  had  scarcely  shown  his  merry  mug, 
when  his  warm-hearted  countrymen  gave  him  one  of  the  primest  fil-le-lua 
ever  heard,  and  "  Donnelly  for  ever !"  resounded  from  one  extremity  of  the 
beach  to  the  other.  A  horse  was  in  readiness  to  carry  him,  as  so  great  a 
personage  as  "  Sir  Dan  Donnelly"  (who,  it  was  currently  reported,  had  been 
knighted  by  the  Prince  Begent  for  his  bravery)  could  not  be  suffered  to 
walk.  The  knight  of  the  fives  was  attended  by  the  populace  through  all  the 
principal  districts  of  Dublin,  till  he  arrived  at  his  house  in  Townshend 
Street.  Dan  took  his  leave  gratefully  of  the  multitude,  and  after  flourishing 
the  symbol  of  the  above  Order,  for  the  honour  of  Ireland,  and  drinking  their 
healths  in  a  "noggin  of  whiskey,"  the  crowd  retired,  highly  gratified  at  the 
dignified  reception  which  the  Irish  milling  chief  had  experience^  on  setting 
blB  foot  Q9ce  mor9  oj\  O^e  tuif  pf  Ould  Ireland* 
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The  spoTta  of  Bonnybrook  Fair,  on  August  27,  1819,  were  considerably 
hei^tened  by  the  presence  of  Donnelly,  Cooper,  and  Gregson.     They  were 
thus  described  in  a  contemporary  Dublin  newspaper,  Carrick*8  Evening  Post : 
— «  Upon  no  former  occasion  have  we  witnessed  more  enticement  to  eye  or 
palate:  booths  of  a  superior  and  extensive  nature  were  erected,  in  which 
eqneslxian  Yoltigenr  tumbling,  sleight  of  hand,  serious  and  comic  singing, 
and  other  performances  were  exhibited.    Donnelly,  for  some  reason  we  cannot 
account  for,  hais  no  tent;  but  he  has  a  booth,  wherein  Cooper,  Gregson,  and 
the  Irish  champion  exhibited  sparring,  to  the  great  amusement  of  an  admir- 
ing audience.    This  booth  was  but  hastily  prepared,  but  the  persons  who 
obtained  admittance  appeared  much  pleased  with  the  scientific  display  of 
these  celebrated  pugilists.    An  amateur  of  great  eminence  from  Liverpool,  at 
a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  ascended  the  platform  (a  ten  feet  enclosed  ring), 
and  encountered  Gregson  with  the  gloves.    He  was  evidentiy  no  novice  in 
the  milling  school,  and  was  much  applauded.     Cooper  exhibited  superior 
Bcience,  and  Gregson  displayed  the  remnant  powers  of  a  once  first-rate 
superior  man.      Dan  was  thought  by  the  amateurs  present  to  be  much 
improved,  but  gave  himself  little  trouble  else  than  to  show  how  things 
'might  be  done : '  he  was  cheerful  and  laughing  during  each  *  set-to.'    The 
whole  passed  off  in  the  most  regular  and  quiet  manner.    The  persons  present 
aeemad  anxious  to  accord  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  pugilists,  that  the 
public  peace  should  be  rigidly  preserved."     On  Tuesday  the  crowds  were 
greater  than  npon  any  previous  occasion.    The  itinerant  vocalists  were  not 
wantiiig  to  contribute  their  portion  of  harmony.    A  variety  of  songs  were 
etfcnlatedy  from  which  we  select  the  following  crambonian  lyric :— - 

••DONNYBEOOK    FAIB. 
Tmra—JtoMfi  Adair. 

»  What  made  the  town  so  dall  P 

Donnvbrook  Fair. 
What  made  the  tente  so  full  ? 

DonDybrook  Fair. 
Where  was  the  joyous  ground, 
B00&,  tent,  and  merry-go-round  P 
Where  was  the  festive  sound  P 

Donnjrbrook  Fair. 

^  Beef,  mutton,  lamb,  and  veal, 

Donnybrook  Fair. 
Wine,  oider,  porter,  ale, 

Donnybrook  Fair. 
Whiskey,  both  ohoioe  and  pure, 
Hen  and  maids  most  demure, 


Pandng  on  the  ground  flure, 

ponoybrook  Fair« 


^  air  mlr  ^ 
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I  k  to  TOtrnek  and  regain  his  deposit  (a  pretty  ffood  j^voof  that  no  public  challenge  was 
injiuwary),  alfOioag^  the  sporting  world  would  deciae  agamet  the  refim£n^  of  the  10  gnineaa 
m  qneebon*  he  ah&U  eheeifaUy  have  it.  The  pablio  will  jndge  of  his  motives ;  hut  if  Carter, 
nrerioas  to  his  prqjeeted  immediate  trip  to  Scotland,  is  not  determined  to  thy  the  combat, 
baoneny's  friends  axe  readyto  lodge  the  £  200  reooired,  and  only  desire  that  Carter  may  be 
asiioas  and  determined.  The  determinatiQn  of  Donnelly's  friends  is  to  support  him  to  the 
extent  has  opponents  reqpire,  or  to  the  amoont  of  the  original  agreement,  which  was  to  fight 
for  iS600  in  sul  weeks,  at  the  Cortagh. 

*  JjBi  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  anwmng.* 

"CbauRsHw  IK^osh  20,  J^bmics*  Street,  SepUmber  20, 1819." 

A  match  between  the  aboye  pugilists  was  at  length  made,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  the  aitidea  :— 

•«  DuMta,  September  20, 1819. 

**  Mr.  W.  Dowling,  on  the  one  part,  and  Mr.  L.  BTrne,  on  the  other  part.  Mr.  Dowling 
depoaitB  £30  sterling,  on  behalf  of  John  Carter,  and  Mr.  L.  Byrne  deposits,  on  the  part  of 
XNuiiel  Donnelly,  £20  sterling,  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Dooly ;  the  parties  to  meet  at 
No.  90,  Fofwnes  Street,  Dublm,  on  the  5th  of  October  next,  at  two  o'dock  on  the  said  day 
neeisdy,  to  make  the  above  sum  £60  each.  The  combatants  to  meet  within  thirty  miles  of 
DoMin,  en  the  26th  of  November  next,  and  then  fight,  at  twelve  o^dock  in  the  day,  the 
plaoa  to  be  hereafter  tossed  for  and  named,  for  the  snm  of  £200  sterling  a-side.  The  whole 
of  the  stakes  to  be  made  good  on  the  23rd  of  November,  two  davs  previous  to  fighting,  when 
the  place  will  be  appointed,  or  the  £  50  deposit  money  to  be  forreited.  To  be  a  fair  stand-np 
fi^t»  hsJf-minnte  time,  in  a  twenty-foor  feet  ring.  Also,  if  the  parties,  or  money  for  the 
said  parties,  according  to  this  article,  do  not  meet  on  the  5th  of  October  next,  the  present 
£20  stake  mast  also  be  forfeited. 

"JOHN  CAKTEB.  W.  DOWLING. 

•*G.  D .  L.  BTBNE. 

*  Present,       Thoxab  Botlan,  Bobbbt  Qbeqson.** 

To  the  mortification  of  the  faoxsj^  this  match  went  off  npon  a  fHyoloos 
dispnte  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  stakeholder.  Donnelly,  in  a  diBcnseion 
'  with  Cooper's  backersi  said  fairly,  addressing  himself  to  Cooper,  <<  When  I 
defeated  yon,  George,  npon  the  Curragh,  you  got  more  money  than  I  did ; 
but  when  I  fon^t  Oliyer  in  England,  npon  preying  the  conqueror,  the 
whole  of  the  money,  100  guineas,  was  presented  to  me.  If  this  plan  is 
adopted  in  Ireland  I  have  no  objection  to  fight  Carter."  This  proposition, 
however,  fimn  motives  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover,  was  refused  by 
Carter's  friends. 

Donnelly's  public-house  in  Fill  Lane  was  generaUy  crowded.  Carter  also 
took  a  house  in  Barrack  Street,  in  opposition  to  the  Irish  champion ;  and 
Bob  Gregson  opened  a  punch-house  in  Moor  Street,  Dublin.  Milling  topics 
were,  therefore,  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  "  sweet  city." 

Dan  seemed  now  at  the  apez  of  popularity,  with  a  prospect,  backed  by 
common  prudence,  of  attaining  permanent  prosperity.  His  house  was  over- 
flowing nightly  with  company,  the  blunt  pouring  rapidly  into  his  treasury, 
and  his  milling  &me  on  the  highest  eminence ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this 
laughing  ocenoi  the  ugliest  customer  Pan  had  ever  i{iet  with  introduced  lum- 
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Belf.  Without  any  preliminary  articles,  or  agreeing  as  to  time ;  nay,  with- 
out even  shaking  fists,  the  Universal  Leveller  gave  the  stout  Sir  Daniel  such 
a  body  blow  that  all  the  wind  was  knocked  out  of  him  in  a  twinkling;  the 
**  scratch''  disappeared  from  his  darkened  optics,  and  he  went  ^'  to  sleep"  to 
wake  only  to  the  last  call  of  '*  time ! "  In  plain  prose,  this  renowned  knight 
of  fistic  frays  took  sudden  leave  of  his  friends,  family,  and  the  P.  R.,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  1820,  in  consequence  of  taking  a  copious  draught  of  cold 
water,  while  in  a  state  of  perspiration  after  an  active  game  at  ''fives." 
He  was  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  not  a  few  of  his  best 
friends  declare  that  whiskey-punch,  by  over-heating  his  blood,  hastened 
the  catastrophe.  We  shall  hete  introduce  a  few  random  anecdotes  fh>m 
"Boxiana." 

Soon  after  Dan's  arrival  in  London,  he  met  Cooper  and  Hall  one  evening 
at  the  Castle  Tavern,  when,  after  inquiring  after  their  health,  he  facetiously 
asked  them  if  they  should  like  a  little  of  Mr.  Donnelly  in  England,  as  they 
had  stated  fair  play  was  not  allowed  to  them  in  Ireland.  Silence  got  rid  of 
the  inquiry. 

A  General,  well  known  in  the  sporting  circles,  in  order  to  try  the  nulling 
capabilities  of  Donnelly  (his  countryman),  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
invited  the  Irish  champion  to  his  house,  where  he  sot-to  with  a  gentleman 
amateur,  distinguished  for  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  art  of  self-defence. 
After  some  active  manosuvring,  Donnelly  put  in  such  a  tremendous  facer, 
that  for  several  minutes  the  gentleman  was  in  a  state  of  stupor,  whereon 
General  B became  a  firm  backer  of  Sir  Dan. 

Pierce  Egan  finds  fun  in  his  hero's  worst  failing.  He  tells  us  gleefully 
that  the  severity  of  training  did  not  accord  with  Donnelly's  disposition.  It 
was  insufferable  restraint  to  him.  In  fact,  he  did  not  like  going  into  training 
at  all,  and  some  difficulty  occurred,  nay,  he  was  almost  coaxed  to  leave  the 
metropolis.  During  his  stay  at  Biddlesdown,  while  training  to  fight  Oliver, 
he  was  at  table  with  some  gentlemen,  when  green  peas  were  among  the 
vegetables  at  dinner.  One  of  the  company,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  training,  observed  Donnelly  helping  himself  to  the  peas,  and  immediatelj 
stated  to  him  that  peas  were  improper  for  a  person  training.  Donnelly 
laughed  heartily,  exclaiming,  ''  And  sure  is  it  a  pae  that  will  hurt  me  ?  no, 
nor  a  drop  of  the  cratur  neither,"  tossing  off  a  glass  of  brandy.  He  also 
enjoyed  himself  during  the  afternoon  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the 
company,  till  the  time  anived  for  his  going  to  work,  t.^.,  walking  the  dis- 
tance of  six  miles.  Donnelly  on  starting,  said,  ''Now  you  shall  soon  see 
Uqw  I'U  tftke  the  paes  and  licj^uor  out  of  me!"  and  asc^ded  with  great 
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rapidity  the  liigli,  steep  hill  in  front  of  Wheeler's  door  without  apparent 
fatigue.  He  returned  to  the  company  in  a  short  time  in  a  violent  state  of 
perspiration,  having  performed  the  distance.  Solitude,  however,  was  far 
from  Dan*s  delight :  company  was  his  passion.  WhUe  his  friends  remained 
with  him  at  Eiddlesdown  it  was  all  right ;  but  when  they  departed,  it  is 
aaid,  lie  took  a  small  drop  of  "  stuff"  with  him  to  bed,  to  prevent  his  lying 
awake.  At  other  times  he  stole  out  in  the  dark  to  poach  for  petticoats,  and 
ihe  preserves  of  Croydon,  it  seems,  supplied  even  more  than  his  wants.  This 
circnmstance  will,  in  a  great  degree,  account  for  his  distressed  and  blown 
state  during  the  battle  with  Oliver. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  immediately  after  his  battle  with  Oliver,  it 
was  not  only  discovered,  but  he  acknowledged,  that  he  had  unfortunately 
OQutracted  a  disease  in  the  promiscuousness  of  his  amours.  It  is  usual  for 
pugilists  during  their  training  to  have  a  companion  to  look  after  them. 
It  was  not  so  with  Donnelly ;  but  if  he  had  had  such  a  person,  it  would 
have  been  of  little,  if  any,  use,  as  Dan  was  beyond  control.  It  was,  how- 
ever, truly  astonishing  to  view  Donnelly's  fine  appearance  on  entering 
the  ring  to  meet  Cooper.  When  the  Irish  champion  fought  Cooper  on 
the  Cuiragh  of  Xildare,  it  appears  he  had  been  trained  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excellence  by  Captain  Kelly,  and  was  strong  as  a  giant  and  active 
as  a  rope  dancer.  To  the  Captain,  Donnelly  yielded  implicit  obedience ;  but 
he  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  his  equals — indeed,  he  was  totally  un- 
manageable. 

Donnelly  was  extremely  fond  of  a  joke ;  and  upon  a  porter  coming  to  him, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  late  one  evening,  at  the  Castle  Tavern, 
Holbom,  informing  Dan  that  his  wife  would  be  glad  to  see  him  at  the  White 
Horse  in  Fetter  Lane,  as  soon  as  possible,  Donnelly  asked,  with  great  eager- 
ness, **  What  sort  of  a  woman  she  was  ?"  The  porter,  surprised  at  the  singu- 
larity of  such  a  question,  enquired,  *'  What,  sir,  don't  you  know  your  own 
wife?"  The  champion,  smiling,  replied,  '<Is  she  a  big  woman?  Well, 
never  mind ;  tell  her  I'll  come  and  look,  just  to  see  if  I  know  her."* 

It  should  seem  that  Donnelly  had  a  great  aversion  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  priie-fighter.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  evenings  after  his  battle  with 
Oliver,  Dignam's  long  room  was  crowded  with  his  countrymen,  anxious  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  recent  victory.  Donnelly,  who  was  dining  with 
)  swells  above  stairs,  was  informed  of  the  circumstance,  and  solicited  to 


•  Tom  Shaffleton,  apeaking  of  a  female,  nm^  '*0h  I  I  lee;  she  most  be  the  aizteentli 
Mn.  8hiiffleton.'*  We  never  ascertained  whether  Mr.  Donnelly  placed  his  ladies  in 
Qomericftl  order ;  i^  ^  liowever,  certain  that  b?  Wds  f^  ver^  gallant  MUesiMt 
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go  down  and  to  walk  throngh  the  room.  To  which  Donnelly  replied, ''  Sure, 
now,  do  they  take  me  for  a  baste,  to  be  made  a  ahow  of?  I'm  no  fighting 
man,  and  I  won't  make  a  staring  stock  of  myself  to  plase  anybody."  This 
was  spoken  angrily,  and  it  required  the  utmost  persuasions  of  his  fiiend 
IHgnam  to  induce  him  to  comply  with  so  reasonable  a  lequest  Dan  at 
length  conceded,  and  upon  entering  the  room  he  was  reoeiTed  with  the 
loudest  cheers. 

In  short,  poor  Dan  was  a  creatore  of  the  moment.  He  was  most  exoeUeot 
company,  creating  mirth  and  laughter  all  around  him.  His  sayings  were 
droll  in  the  extreme,  and  his  behaviour  was  always  decorous.  Forethought 
was  no  ingredient  in  his  composition ;  **  to-monow,"  with  him,  might  or 
might  not  be  provided  for :  that  never  created  any  uneasiness  in  his  mind, 
and  was  left  entirely  to  chance,  or,  as  Dan  would  express  it^  **  Divil  may 
care !"  Such  was  the  character  of  Donnelly.  He  was  an  Irishman  every 
inch  of  him — generous,  good-natured,  and  highly  grateful.  As  a  pugilist^  it 
is  true,  he  did  not  raise  himself  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  amateurs 
by  his  battle  with  Oliver;  nor  did  the  Irish  fancy  in  London  think  so 
much  of  his  capabilities  as  they  had  anticipated ;  indeed,  those  gentlemen 
who  came  from  Ireland  to  witness  the  battle  expressed  themselves  surprised 
at  the  deficiency  of  boxing  talent  displayed  by  their  favourite.  This, 
however,  will  astonish  no  one  who  has  perused  the  few  preceding  para- 
graphs of  his  heedless  conduct  and  neglect  of  training.  He  was  dedaied 
to  be  unlike  the  same  man  who  defeated  Cooper.  The  fact  is,  that  our 
Hibernian  friends  either  undervalue  or  thoughtlessly  neglect  those  precau- 
tions, without  which  strength,  pluck,  and  skill  must  succumb  to  more 
ordinary  physical  qualifications,  if  backed  by  temperance.  In  &uct,  the 
fight  was  won  by  Donnelly  by  his  wrestling  superiority,  rather  than  his 
hitting. 

We  now  quit  the  Uving  Sir  Dan  to  note  the  public  and  literary  honours 
bestowed  upon  his  decease.  Foremost  amongst  these  comes  Blaekwood^M 
Magittine^  for  May,  1820,  wherein  twenty  closely  printed  pages  are  devoted 
to  a  most  amusing  collection  of  ''solemn  dirges,"  letters  of  condolence, 
lamentations,  plaintive  ballads,  odes  and  songs,  an  eloquent  funeral  oration, 
etc.,  and  scraps  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  poems  in  honour  of  the  heroic 
deceased.  The  scholar  will  be  delighted,  and  the  general  reader  amused,  by 
the  genuine  humour  and  erudite  pleasantry  therein  displayed.  Our  space 
forbids  us  more  than  a  selection  of  a  few  of  these  serio-comic  eStaaioqs  of 
Qbristopher  ^orth  i^nd  his  coadjutorSr 
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^^XUconectfons  of  3^x  9an(el  SonndlSi  iSnt,  ^(SJ.* 

'"'When  men  Sriii  lamente  for  her  hero,  remored 
From  uie  isle  where  he  flooiished,  the  ule  that  he  loved* 
Where  he  entered  ao  often  the  twenty-foot  lists, 
And,  twinkling  like  meteors,  he  flonrished  his  fists, 
And  gave  to  hu  foes  more  set-downs  and  toss-o?ei% 
Than  erer  was  done  bv  the  great  philosophers, 
In  folio,  in  twelves,  or  in  qnarto. 

'*■  Majestio  ODonnelly  1  proud  as  thoa  art. 

Like  a  oedar  on  top  of  Mount  Hermon« 
We  lament  that  death  shameleesl:^  made  thee  depart^ 

With  the  gripes,  like  a  blacksmith  or  chairman. 
Oh!  hadst  thoa  been  felled  by  Tom  Cribb  in  the  rinfft 

Or  by  Oartsr  been  milled  to  a  ielljr, 
Oh !  sure  that  had  been  a  more  dignified  thing, 

Than  to  **kiok"  for  a  pain  in  thy  belly. 

"  A  onrse  on  the  belly  that  robbed  as  of  thee. 

And  the  bowels  linfit  for  their  office ; 
A  earse  on  the  potheen  yoa  swallowed  so  free, 
For  a  stomach  complaint,  all  the  doctors  agree, 

Fiur  worse  than  a  headache  or  ooagh  is. 
Death,  who  like  a  cniel  and  insolent  oolly,  drabs 

All  those  he  thinks  fit  to  attack. 
Cried, '  Dan,  my  tifht  lad,  trr  a  toooh  of  my  maUigrabbs,* 

Which  laid  him  flat  on  his  oack. 

"Great  spirits  of  Broaghton,  Jem  Belcher,  and  Fig* 
Of  Corcoran,  Pearce,  and  Dateh  Sam ; 
Whether  '  np  stairs'  or  *  down,'  yoa  kick  ap  a  rig. 
And  at  intervals  paose,  year  blae  rain  to  swig. 

Or  with  grab  yoar  bmd-basket  to  cram ; 
Or  whether,  for  qaiet,  you're  placed  all  alone. 
In  some  charming  retired  little  heaven  of  yonr  own, 
Where  the  tarf  is  elastic — in  short,  just  the  thing 
That  Bill  Gibbons  woold  choose  when  he's  forming  a  ring) 
That,  whenever  yoa  wander,  yoa  still  mav  torn  to, 
And  thrash,  and  be  thrashed,  till  yoa  're  Dlack  and  bine  f 
Where  yoor  &voarito  enjoyments  for  ever  are  near. 
And  yoa  eat  and  yoa  drink,  and  yoa  fight  aJU  the  years 
Ah  1  receive,  then,  to  join  in  yoar  milnnff  delight 
The  shade  of  8ir  Daniel  Donnelly,  Knight, 
With  whom  a  torn-np  is  no  frolic ; 
His  is  no  whito  or  cold  liver, 
For  he  beat  0-liver, 
Challenged  Carter,  and— died  of  the  ooliol"* 

**  SbonoiD  is  IBrs. 

"A     TLAXNTITB     BALLAD* 

*"  W»n  to  PeggT  Baoldie's  daughter  first  I  told  Sir  Daniel's  deaAt 
like  a  glass  of  soda-water,  it  took  awav  her  breath ; 
It  took  away  your  breath,  my  dear,  ana  it  sorely  dimm'd  your  sighl^ 
And  aye  ye  let  the  salt,  salt  tear  down  fall  for  Erin's  knisht ; 
For  he  was  a  kni^t  of  gloi7  bright,  the  vjffu  ne'er  deck'd  a  bolder, 
'^      '  ' as  laid  a  '   "^ 


Great  George's  bukde  itralf  was  laid  upon  Sir  Daniel's  shoulder. 

Sing  hey  ho,  the  Sheddon,  eto« 

^  FogUistio  Ohampiaii  of  Ireland,  we  presume.— Bo* 
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« I  took  a  iara  dooff  the  itnet,  io  Innathe  tiie  Trongate  av,. 
Oaniegie'8luBldhaiioedtiomMt,withaWoflemoa8fiw 
SajB  I,  •  Gode  Meg,  ohone !  ohone !  yoaVe  hoMd  of  Dan'i  difMter— 
If  I  'm  alive,  1 11  oome  at  five,  ai^  feed  apon  your  master  ;-^ 
A  glan  or  iwo  no  harm  will  do  fco  either  eaint  or  aimer.  , 

And  a  bowl  with  friends  will  make  amends  for  a  bo-so  sort  of  dinner. 

"IfbimdOuBe8:iein]i]snook,iipontheoldaeiiee,  , 

And  dark  and  dismal  was  his  look,  as  black  as  bla43k  might  be, 
Then  saddenhr  the  blood  did  flj,  and  leare  hia  &oe  so  pale, 
That  searoe  Iknew,  in  altered  hne,  the  bard  of  Iiargo  s  vale; 
Bot  Meg  was  winding  np  the  Jack,  so  oif  flew  all  my  pains, 
For,  huge  as  ooeke,  two  fat  eaiooka  I  knew  were  hong  in  chams. 

"Kererthelesi,  he  did  exprass  his  joj  to  see  me  there — 
Meg  laid  the  cloth,  and,  nothing  loth,  I  soon  pnllM  in  my  chair; 
The  mutton  broth  and  bonilli  both  came  up  in  season  dae. 
The  grace  is  said,  when  Provan's  head  at  the  door  appears  in  new ; 
The  bard  at  work,  like  any  Turk,  first  nods  an  invitation. 
For  who  so  Iree  as  all  the  three  from  pri^nrish  botheration  r 

"  Ere  long  the  Towdies  deck  the  board  with  a  ood's  head  and  dioolders. 
And  the  oyster  saaoe  it  sorely  was  great  joy  to  all  beholders. 
ToGeorgeoor  king  a  jolly  can  (Xf  royal  port  is  ponied-— ^ 
Our  gnurions  king  who  kmghted  Dan  with  his  own  shining  sword ; 
The  next  we  sip  wiOi  trembling  lip — ^"t  is  of  the  daret  clear- 
To  the  hero  dead  that  cap  wedied,  and  mix  it  with  a  tear. 

"  T  is  now  yonr  servant's  torn  to  mix  the  nectar  of  the  bowl ; 
Still  on  the  ringonr  thoughts  we  fix,  while  ronnd  the  |;obIets roll, 
Great  JackBQn,^lcher,  Scroggins,  Gas,  we  celebrate  m  tarns. 
Each  Christian,  Jew,  and  Pagan,  with  the  fancy's  flame  that  bomss 
Carnegie's  finder  on  the  boaid  a  mimio  circle  draws, ^ 
And,  I^an-like,  h'  expoands  the  rounds  and  pogilistio  laws. 

"  'Tis  thas  that  worth  heroic  is  suitably  lamented — 
Great  Daniel's  shade,  I  know  it,  dry  grief  had  mach  resented. 
What  dnify  yoor  tear  and  sigh  P     A  bamx>er  is  the  thing 
Will  gladden  most  tiie  g^neroas  shost  of  a  dhampion  of  the  king. 
The  tear  and  sigh,  from  roioe  and  eye,  most  qnickly  pass  away, 
Bat  the  bumper  good  may  be  renewed  until  our  dying  day." 


**^  Sfrge  obcr  Sbft  'Banfel  IBonndlfi. 

"TuNB— •  JfoWy  Astore* 


m  Exchequer  Street*  1  strayed,  a  little  time  ago, 
ced  to  meet  an  honest  blade,  his  face  biimfril  ^  woe ; 
1  him  why  he  eeem'd  so  sad,  or  why  he  siffh'd  so  sore  P 
kmachree,  ooh,  Tom,'  says  he,  *  Sir  Dsmiel  is  no  more ! ' 


"  As  down  Exchequer  Street*  I  strayed,  a  little  time  ago, 
I  chanced  to  mep^-  '^'"  ^'^mAsfc  blade,  "him  ^Vaa  KwivmIui  TC^  ^ 
I  asked  him  why 
'  O  Gramachree, 

"  With  that  he  took  me  straight  away,  and  pensiyely  we  went 
To  where  poor  Daniel's  body  lay,  in  wooden  waistcoat  pent ; 
And  many  a  yard  before  we  reached  the  threshhold  of  his  door, 
We  heard  the  keeners,  as  they  screeched,  « Sir  Daniel  is  no  more  I* 

"  We  entered  soft,  for  feelings  nd  were  stirring:  in  our  breast. 
To  take  oar  farewell  of  the  lad  who  now  was  gone  to  rest ; 
We  took  a  drop  of  Dan  s  potheen,t  and  joined  the  piteous  roar? 
Oh,  where  shall  be  his  fellow  seen,  unco  Daniel  is  no  more  f 

"His  was  the  fist,  whose  weightT  dint  did  Oliver  defeat. 
His  was  the  fist  that  gare  the  hmt  it  need  not  oft  repeat. 
His  was  the  fist  that  oye'^'^'L.^^l.^^ls  o'er  and  oW ; 
Bat  now  we  cry,  m  phill»la»    Sir  Darnel  is  no  more !  • 


*  la  Oablin. 


t  ^"^  ^*°  '^•P*  a  public-house-Lord  mt  his  sowl. 
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len  his  pretemioiis  wei* 


^  ^^  ^  ■  -  i.  II.,  Chapter  L 
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lodged  in  itB  last  resting-place.      It  is  for  posterity  to  do  jastice  to  the 

prowess  of  Sir  Daniel  Donnelly.    Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  his 

eventfnl  history  is,  that  he  was  the  last  person  who  reoeived  the  honour 

of  knighthood  during  the  regency :  there  might  have  been,  and  probably 

were,  worse  men  among  those  who  received  that   honour   before  him. 

Although  last^  he  did  not  deserve  to  be  held  as  least,  among  the  knights 

of  our  day. 

"  Wliat  dire  misfortune  has  onr  land  o*ent>Fead  P 
Oar  Irigh  Champion's  numbered  with  the  dead; 
And  he  who  never  did  to  mortal  bend, 
Bt  Death  *8  cat  short,  and  Ireland 's  lost  her  firiend. 
Ail !  crael  Death,  why  were  yon  so  nnkind. 
To  take  Sir  Dan.  and  leave  such  trash  behind 
As  Gregson.  Cooper,  Carter— each  a  clan 
To  leave  behind,  and  take  so  great  a  man  P 
Oh !  Erin*s  daughters,  come  and  shed  your  tears 
On  yoor  bold  Champion's  grave,  whose  shortened  years 
Have  made  Erin's  sons  this  day  a  day  of  sorrow— 
Who  have  we  now  that  will  defend  oar  Cnrragh  f  ^ 

To  the  Blackwood  collection  we  again  resort  for  the  proposed  inscription 
for  an  obelisk  to  Sir  Daniel's  memory : — 

**^t  1£pt(apd« 

«'  OnTrrmeati  t^ii  pOTir  %i%^ 
M,iti  ±it  SSxnirl  Bonnellp : 
l&r  foatf  a  itout  antr  ^untlp  man* 
anH  people  rallrQ  bim  'ISufSng  Ban;' 
fftniofitliooli  lie  tooii  from  IReorge'tf  AkcXi* 
flnH  tDell  lie  tDore  it,  bo  mp  fDorHl 
fte  men  at  laUt,  from  forti^rtfefien 
Cumblertf  of  puncb  be  Irraidi  one  ebrn; 
^'ertbrotDn  bp  panrb.  unbarmen  bff  fiiTt, 
Se  nien  anieaten  pugildttl 
^iirb  a  hufUv  ai  Sonnellp, 
Irelanir  nebrr  again  toill  in. 

•fOBOV  XWf*  SAL.  KARTH,  XDOCGZJL     JBTAT  8DJI  XXSafc* 
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OHAPTEB  VIIL 

JACK    CAETEE,    "THE    LANCASHIRE   HERO.^ 

1812«1832.» 

Ths  lepatation  of  Jack  Carter  as  a  pngilist  suffered  anduly  from  two 
caases.  First,  from  ridicalouslj  exaggerated  press  floorisbes  about  his 
prowessy  skill,  and  formidable  qualities  by  partizan  scribes;  and,  secondly, 
by  a  factions  band  of  proTincial  supporters  and  adherents,  who  spoilt  their 
man  by  their  indiscriminate  support  and  attempts,  by  clamour  and  intimida* 
tion,  to  carry  theiiproUgi  to  the  topmost  position,  in  despite  of  the  interposi* 
turn  of  better  men.  Poor  Carter,  too,  an  unstable,  self-conceited,  and,  when 
excited,  an  offensiye  and  bullying  rough,  was  spoilt  for  his  calling  as  well  as 
for  decent  society,  by  his  injudicious  "  following."  Pierce  Egan,  who  pre- 
matniely  dubs  him  in  his  first  Tolume  "  the  Lancashire  hero  (?)''  furnishes 
us  with  the  only  account  of  the  early  life  of  Bob  Oregson's  frotegi,  which, 
its  magniloquence  notwithstanding,  reveals  the  secret  that  Jack  Carter  was  a 
mere  **  Lancashire  rough,"  and  not  a  whit  too  courageous ;  nor,  for  that 
matter,  commonly  honest ;  though  Shakespere  says,  "  to  be  honest,  as  this 
world  goes,  is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand/'  In  his  second 
and  third  yolames  (for  Carter  figures  in  each)  stubborn  facts  reduce  Carter's 
dimensions  and  character  as  ''  a  champion  (?) ; "  and  in  the  last  Pierce  pre&ces 
his  jeremiad  oyer  this  perverted  **  navvy''  by  misusing  the  Miltonio  motto, 
''How  are  the  mighty  iiillen !"  though  when  or  how  Carter  was  "  mighty" 
is  a  puzzler.  This  he  follows  with  an  array  of  gasconading  advertisements, 
challenges,  and  thrasonical  handbills.  Here,  with  some  prunmg  of  redun- 
dances, is  the  story  of  Jack's  early  days  as  detailed  in  ''  Boxiana"  :— 

"Carter  was  bom  at  Manchester,  September  13,  1789,  of  respectable 
parents,  who  apprenticed  him  to  a  shoemaker,  but  being  a  strong,  healthy 
lad,  and  not  liking  the  confinement  of  the  trade,  left  it  to  give  a  lending 

*  Gurter*!  ring  career  really  dosed  cm  the  4th  of  Hay,  1S19,  when  his  pretensions  wert 
disposed  of  by  the  science  of  Tom  Spring.    See  Life  of  Si'KUio,  VoL  IL,  Chapter  L 
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liand  towards  the  improvemeot  of  bis  country,  by  commencing  navigator, 
and  working  upon  the  canals  in  tbat  neigbbourbood.  It  was  among  those 
rough-hewn,  hardy  sons  of  the  creation,  tbat  Carter  began  to  exhibit  bis 
feats  of  strength  by  milling  several  of  the  best  considered  men  in  their  whole 
phalanx.  Jack  was  in  height  about  five  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half,  and 
weighed  about  thirteen  ston^;  and  it  was  the  following  droll  and  singular 
circumstance  that  brought  him  into  notice,  both  as  a  pedestrian  and  a  pugi- 
list. The  navigators,  in  one  of  their  moments  of  hilarity,  proposed  a  jackass 
race,  and  entered  into  subscriptions  for  that  purpose;  the  stakes  were 
held  by  a  Mr.  Merryman,  belonging  to  a  mountebank,  who  was  then  gam- 
moning the  flats  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Merryman  was  a  good 
tumbler,  full  of  fiin,  and  could  fight  a  bit,  and  had  rendered  himself  an 
attractive  personage  to  the  numerous  Johnny  Baws  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Upon  the  day  arriving  for  the  race  to  take  place,  no  noddy  was 
entered  to  run  for  the  stakes,  except  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Merryman.  This 
circumstance  created  surprise;  in  £bu^  much  disappointment.  Jack  Carter 
instantly  entered  himself  as  a  jackass.  At  first,  some  little  argument  took 
place  as  to  the  oddness  of  the  attempt^  but  at  length  it  was  logically  dete^r- 
mined  tliat  Carter  was  a  jackass,  and  that  he  should  be  entered  as  such,  upon 
which  they  started.  Away  went  noddy  with  all  the  fleetness  of  a  prime 
donkey,  kicking  and  snorting  over  the  ground ;  and  the  jackass  set  out  in 
fine  style,  amidst  the  shouts  and  laughs  of  the  multitude,  who  now  began  to 
bet  in  all  manner  of  shapes — Christian  against  donkey,  and  noddy  against 
jackass.  The  distance  was  four  miles,  producing  considerable  wagers  and 
much  diversion  among  the  spectators.  The  jackass  possessing  rather  more 
knowledge  than  the  noddy,  made  the  best  of  his  way,  leaving  the  donkey 
behind  him,  came  in  first  and  claimed  the  stakes.  No  jackass  was  ever  bo 
much  caressed  before  for  winning  a  race.  But  Mr.  Merryman  now  treated 
it  as  only  a  joke,  observing  that  he  only  let  Carter  run  to  increase  the  sport, 
and  disputed  his  daim  as  a  jackass.  It  was  certain  that  all  the  words  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary  would  not  have  satisfSactorily  explained  this  knotty 
point ;  and  there  not  being  logicians  enough  present  to  place  the  question  in 
a  proper  point  of  view,  a  nearer  road  was  taken  to  settle  the  matter.  Carter 
gave  Mr.  Merryman  to  understand  that,  if  he  did  not  instantly  hand  over  the 
stakes,  that  it  should  be  milled  out  of  his  carcase.  Merryman  received  this 
threat  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  entertaining  an  idea  that  as  this  jackass 
had  been  running  four  miles,  his  wind  could  not  be  good  for  much,  and 
agreed  that  the  fist  should  decide  it  A  ring  being  formed,  Merryman  was 
soon  made  to  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  bis  mouth;   and  he  who  had 
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hifherto  tumbled  for  the  pleasnre  of  the  ciowd,  was  now,  in  spite  of  his 
antics,  knocked  down  often,  and  punished  so  severely  that  he  was  compelled^ 
not  only  to  giye  in,  but  to  give  np  the  money." 

Caiter^s  &me  as  a  boxer  and  racer  was  soon  spread  abroad,  and  he  entered 
the  lists  in  a  short  time  afterwards  with  a  heavy  strong  man,  a  navigator,  at 
Preston,  who  had  gained  some  good  battles  in  his  time.  It  was  a  truly 
severe  conflict,  and  occasioned  considerable  conversation  in  Lancashire.  He 
was  matched  in  several  races,  in  one  of  which  he  beat  the  celebrated  Abra- 
ham Wood,  though,  from  Pierce  Egan's  own  showing,  in  another  page,  this 
aeems  to  have  been  not  only  after  his  coming  to  London,  but  subsequently  to 
his  first  fig^t  with  Boone,  the  soldier. 

It  was  while  working  at  the  Highgate  Tunnel  that  Bob  Oregson  first  met 
Carter.  He  was  a  Lancashire  man,  and  that  was  enough  to  recommend  him 
to  Bob,  who  we  have  proof  sufficient  was  neither  a  good  fighter  himself  nor 
laaeh  of  a  judge  of  what  constitutes  one,  like  his  modem  double,  Ben 
CSaunt.  "  Upon  inquiry,"  adds  "Boxiana,"  **  it  was  found  that  Garter  had 
proved  himself  a  trump!"  and  says,  ^'all  that  he  wanted  was  expmetufe^ 
tetenee  (!),  and  introduction."  '^  He  shall  have  that,"  cried  Bob,  and  instantly, 
at  his  own  expense,  took  care  of  Carter,  and  placed  him  under  the  "  Bolands" 
(whose  distinguished  skill  in  fencing  and  as  pugilistic  teachers  was  then  in 
its  zenith).  Pierce  continues,  "  It  is  but  justice  to  Carter  to  observe  that, 
under  such  tuition,  he  soon  made  considerable  progress  in  the  art,  and  when 
it  was  judged  a  proper  time  to  give  publicity  to  his  attempt,  Bob  introduced 
him  at  the  Fives  Court."  Carter's  appearance  is  thus  flatteringly  described 
in  the  Morning  Advertiser  of  Wednesday,  July  29,  1812 : — 

''SPABBiire. — ^The  last  sparring  exhibition  took  place  yesterday  at  the 
Fives  Court,  for  the  benefit  of  Power,  a  pugilist,  who,  as  a  professor  of  the 
science,  is  infierior  to  none  on  the  boxing  list,  but  his  exhibitions  have  been 
rare.  The  greatest  novelty  on  this  occasion  was  an  exhibition  between  a 
trial-man  of  Gregson's,  named  Carter,  ttom  Lancashire,  a  candidate  of  first- 
rate  weight  for  fighting  fiune,  and  Fuller,  a  scientific  pupil  of  Richmond's. 
A  mflianing  match  took  place,  and,  not  to  give  superiority  to  either,  it  was 
a  match  which  afforded  much  diversion,  and  it  will  cause  a  considerable 
sensation  in  the  sporting  world.  Gregson's  man,  who  is  under  the  best 
tuition,  will  prove  a  tremendous  teaser,  if  he  be  gifted  with  the  best  of 
pugilistic  favours — game — ^which  remains  to  be  tried.  He  is  a  fine  weighty 
left-handed  hitter,  and,  if  game  be  in  him,  he  can  beat  anything  now  on 
theKst'' 

With  such  a  character,  though  the  **  if"  in  respect  to  his  '<  game''  looks 
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very  like  a  misgivmg,  Carter  was  matched  against  Boone,  the  soldier,  for  an 
unknown  stake.  Boone  (made  Bone  in  **  Boxiana")  has  not  a  single  fight  to 
his  credit  in  '<  Fistiana,"  except  that  with  Grockey,  a  wretched  affair,  four 
years  after  this  exhibition.  The  battle  came  off  on  Friday,  September  18, 
1812,  near  Ealing,  Middlesex,  when,  after  twelve  rounds,  in  seventeen 
minutes,  Boone  gave  in.  Egan  says  it  was  **  a  severe  contest,"  and  adds, 
''In  this  battle  Carter's  patrons  thought  he  had  made  good  his  preten- 
sions to  milling,  and  looked  forward  anxiously  to  place  him  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  at  the  top  of  the  boxing  list."  They  accordingly  matched  him  against 
Jack  Power.  (See  Powjsb,  in  Appendix.)  The  stake  was  the  handsome 
sum  of  200  guineas,  subscribed  by  Gregson's  friends,  and  on  the  16th  of 
Kovember,  1812,  the  fight  came  off  at  Kickmansworth,  Herts.  The  battle 
will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Power,  who,  despite  the  recent  rupture  of  a 
bloodvessel,  and  incapacity  for  severe  training,  tiirashed  Carter  in  thirty-nine 
rounds^  occupying  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  *'  Boxiana"  says,  with  edify- 
ing nalveie^  **  Carter  attributed  the  loss  of  this  battle  to  his  second  (Isaac 
Bittoon)  placing  a  Belcher  handkerchief  over  his  mouth,  which  tended  rather 
to  deprive  him  of  his  wind  (query,  courage)  than  to  do  anything  to  increase 
that  necessary  quality  in  a  boxer."  He  adds,  '*  If  Carter  in  his  battle  with 
Power  did  not  exhibit  those  traits  of  finished  elegance  which  characterise 
the  skilful  pugilist,  he  nevertheless  pourtrayed  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  principles  of  boxing,  and  his  patrons  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
bottom  which  he  manifested  upon  the  occasion,"  which  shows  they  were 
thankful  for  very  small  mercies,  as  Carter  brought  youth,  weighty  length, 
and  strength  to  the  losing  side. 

After  much  cavilling  a  match  was  made  between  Carter  and  Mollneaux. 
Poor  Molineaux,  having  been  twice  beaten  by  Cribb,  was  now  on  his  downward 
course  (see  voL  i.,  pp.  282-285,  anU)j  yet,  in  this  contest,  which  took  place  at 
Bemington,  Gloucestershire,  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  April,  1813,  Carter  was 
disgracefully  beaten  by  the  once  formidable  nigger.  Of  this  affair,  on  which 
we  have  commented  in  the  life  of  Molineaux,  a  contemporary  writes : — "It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  pugilists  that  such  a  set-to  was 
never  before  witnessed ;  one  '  was  afraid,  and  the  other  dared  not'  Carter 
was  the  best  man  after  the  battle  began,  and  continued  so  throughout  the 
fight.  Molineaux  was  wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  at  one  time  positively 
bolted  from  his  second.  But  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  spectators^ 
when  Molineaux  was  dead  beat.  Carter  fainted  and  dropped  his  head  as  he 
sat  on  the  knee  of  his  second.  All  the  exertions  of  Bichmond  could  not 
arouse  Carter  from  his  lethargic  state,  and  ho  thus  lost  the  battle." 
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In  the  next  paragrapli  we  find  ''Boxiana"  stating,  "  as  a  boxer,  and  even 
as  a  Bcientifio  pngilist,  Carter  was  entitled  to  considerable  prominenoj  (wbat- 
erer  that  may  mean) ;  and,  if  yiewed  as  a  fibber  (was  the  historian  nncon« 
Bciomlj  writing  antobiography  ?)|  it  wonld  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  one. 
In  point  of  hitting  and  getting  away,  he  is  little  inferior,  if  not  equal,  to 
Bichmond,  and  yery  good  and  active  npon  his  legs.  With  his  left  hand  he 
dealt  ont  eeyere  punishment;  and  although  in  his  former  contests  his  right 
hand  appeared  but  of  little  service  to  him,  yet  he  seemed  to  have  rather 
improved  in  the  use  of  it.  One  objection  which  had  been  warmly  argued 
against  Garter  by  many  of  the  fancy  was,  that  he  was  soft  about  the  head, 
afraid  of  the  coming  blow,  and  shrank  from  punishment ;  while,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  it  was  roundly  asserted  by  the  other  part  that,  if  he  behaved  correctly, 
his  game  was  unimpeachable." 

After  his  defeat  by  Molineaux,  Carter  exhibited  the  art  of  self-defence 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  most  of  the  provincial  towns  in  England,  with 
great  success ;  and  from  his  continual  practice  in  those  trials  of  skill,  aided 
by  considerable  intuitive  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  boxing,  he  returned 
to  the  metropolis  an  active  and  improved  fighter.  TJpon  his  arrival  in 
London,  Carter,  without  hesitation,  declared  himself  ready  to  enter  the  lists 
with  any  man  in  the  kingdom ;  and  this  public  challenge,  as  might  bo  sup- 
posed, was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  unanswered,  and  Richmond,  in  con- 
sequence, catered  a  fine,  strong,  healthy  black,  of  the  name  of  Joseph 
Stephenson.,  weighing  upwards  of  fourteen  stone,  from  Havre  de  Grace, 
Maryland,  in  America,  as  a  likely  opponent. 

The  Pugilistic  Club  gave  a  purse  of  twenty-five  guineas,  and  the  comba- 
tants put  down  twenty-five  also  a-side.  On  Tuesday,  February  6,  1816,  the 
above  heroes  (!)  met  at  Coombe  Warren.  This  battle  excited  considerable 
interest  throughout  the  pugilistic  circles;  and,  notwithstanding  the  torrents 
of  rain  that  deluged  the  roads,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night 
withont  intermission,  thousands  of  spectators  braved  the  elements  with  the 
utmost  nonehalanee.  The  men  entered  the  ring  about  one  o'clock ;  Cribb  and 
SheLton  acting  as  seconds  to  Carter,  and  Richmond  and  (Hiver  for  Stephen- 
son.    Two  to  one  in  many  instances  upon  Carter. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Botxnd   1.  •—  On    setting-to,   Carter  had  sharp  rally.     The  pink  first  appeared  on 

Karoelr  placed  himself  in  a  flighting  posi-  Garter's  face.    The  latter,  in  dosing,  fibbed 

tioo  when,  with  much  dezteritj,  he  gave  Stephenson,  but  he  was  nndermost  when 

Btephanson  a  desperate  nobber.    The  man  down.    (Seven  to  four  against  the  Black.) 

of  colour  seemed  rather  surprised  at  this  2.  —  Garter   a^ain  commenced  offensive 

sudden  attack,  but  he  bored  his  way  into  a  operations  with  his  left  hand,  and  the  Black's 
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head  was  completely  open  io  him.  Some 
blows  were  exohanged,  and,  in  closing, 
Carter  found  his  way  to  the  ground. 

8. — It  was  endent  the  man  of  colour  was 
the  strongest,  and  that  Carter  mif ht  have 
come  into  the  ring  better  prepared  for  ac- 
tion. Stephenson  endeavoured  to  put  in 
some  heavy  blows,  but  the  science  of  Carter 
was  too  much  for  him.    The  latter  hit  and 

S)t  away  in  good  style ;  but,  in  a  sharp  rallv, 
e  Black  showed  tolerable  resolution.  In 
struggling  to  obtain  the  throw,  both  went 
down. 

4. — Carter  showed  bad  condition,  and  was 
much  in  want  of  wind ;  but  Stephenson  did 
not  appear  to  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  it  to  account.  Carter,  with 
great  dexterity,  not  only  nobbed  his  oppo- 
nent successfully  with  his  left  hand,  wiuiout 
experiencing  any  return,  but  made  use  of 
his  right  Mtter  than  usual.  The  Black, 
however,  in  closing,  endeavoured  to  fib  his 
adversaiy;  but  Carter  extricated  himself 
with  much  adroitness,  and  went  down.  (Two 
to  one  was  now  offered  on  Carter  with  great 
confidence.) 

6. — Stephenson  did  not  appear  eager  to 
commence  the  attack,  and  some  little  star- 
ring was  also  necessary,  that  Carter  might 
recover  his  wind.  The  Black  knew  more 
about  receiving  than  any  other  part  of  the 
sc'jnce,  and  Carter  milled  him  on  the  re- 
treat with  great  MUff  froid.  Stephenson, 
nUiher  passionate  from  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment, endeavoured  to  bore  in  upon  his  ad- 
versary, but  Carter  stopped  short  upon  him, 
and,  measuring  his  distance  well,  the  man  of 
colour  measured  his  length  on  the  grass  in  a 
twinkling. 

6.— The  strength  of  the  Black  at  times 


^ve  him  rather  the  advantage,  and,  m 
hnishing  this  round,  Carter  was  thrown* 
(Seven  to  two  on  the  latter,  but  no  takers.) 

7.— Stephenson  seemed  almost  tired  of  tae 
battle,  ana  got  do%ni  in  the  best  manner  ha 
was  able.    (Any  odds  upon  Carter.) 

8. — Stephenson  reached  the  scratdi  greatly 
distressed,  and  Carter  sent  him  down  from  a 
slight  touch. 

9. — ^The  left  hand  of  Carter  was  anin  In 
motion,  but  Stephenson  caught  hold  of  it, 
and  the  word  "stop,"  it  was  understood,  had 
escaped  from  his  lips.  Carter  instantiy  made 
his  exit  from  the  rmg.  and  upon  his  seconds 
pfreparing  to  follow  him,  Stephenson  in- 
sisted it  was  a  mistake,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  continue  the  contest  Nearly 
half  an  hour  had  now  elapsed,  and  Carter 
immediately  resumed  offensive  operations. 

10. — Carter,  somewhat  nagrj  at  this  dis- 
appointment, went  to  work  in  sharp  styles 
and  the  Black  again  felt  the  seventy  of  his 
left  hand.    In  closing,  both  went  down. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  detail  the  suc- 
ceeding rounds  of  this  battle.  It  was  per- 
fectiy  ridiculous  on  the  part  of  Stephenson 
to  resume  the  fight,  as  not  the  slightest 
chance  appeared  to  turn  it  to  his  account. 
At  the  expiration  of  forty-four  minutes,  vie-' 
tory  was  declared  in  fiEivoar  of  Carter.  From 
the  well-known  science  of  the  latter,  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
dispose  of  Stephenson  in  much  lees  time; 
but  Carter,  it  seemed,  looked  upon  the  event 
so  certain  as  to  be  indifferent  respecting  his 
appearance  in  the  ring  in  good  oondiiion. 
Stephenson  had  merely  to  boast  of  strength ; 
in  other  respects  he  was  little  better  tiian  a 
novice. 


Three  months  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  a  formidable  man  of  oolonr,  of 
the  name  of  Bobinson,  who  had  acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  execution 
he  had  performed  among  second-rate  boxers,  and  ambitiously  eager  to  acbieTe 
conquests  of  greater  importance,  agreed  to  enter  the  lists  with  Carter,  at 
Moulsey  Hurst,  on  Wednesday,  April  24,  1816,  for  a  stake  of  fifty  guineas, 
and  also  a  purse  of  twenty-five,  given  by  the  P.  C,  in  a  twenty-feet  roped 
ring.  Yehicles  of  all  descriptions  were  in  requisition  at  an  early  hour  to 
reach  the  destined  spot;  and  the  curiosity  of  the  fancy  was  so  strongly 
excited  to  witness  this  mill  that,  by  twelve  o'clock,  it  might  be  fairly  stated 
the  Hurst  contained  little  short  of  20,000  people.  Kobinson  was  a  fancied 
article,  declared  capable  of  perfoiming  pugilistic  wonders.  He  had  beaten 
Grockey  in  prime  twig,*  and  Butcher  he  had  also  vanquished  in  decent 

*  Sam  Robinson,  the  Black,  was  bom  in  1778,  in  New  York.  He  was  a  strong  and 
conrageoiis  nigger,  and  after  boating  Crockey,  beat  Butcher,  on  March  10,  1816,  at  Coombe 
Warren,  for  a  purse  of  £  10.  Ho  was  then  beaten  by  Carter  (twice)  as  here  recorded.  He 
beat  Stephenson,  the  Black,  at  Coombe  Wood,  the  28th  of  May,  1816,  making  his  third 
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sfyle ;  and  when  the  match  was  first  made  between  Robinson  and  Carter,  the 
Black  was  rather  the  fiaTonrite  with  those  characters  who  are  always  eager 
for  noTelty,  and  oonsiderahle  bets  were  hiid  in  hiB  favonr;  and  even  some  of 
the  knowing  ones  were  doubtful  on  the  subject.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Carter  never  stood  Al  in  the  esteem  of  the  fiincy.  They  knew  he  did  not 
want  for  scienoe;  they  knew  he  did  not  want  for  strength  and  activity; 
and  they  also  were  acquainted  that  he  could  run  and  jump  well,  and  that 
he  was  a  boxer  above  mediocrity.  Still  there  was  an  inexpressible 
something  that  seemed  to  pervade  their  opinions,  which  kept  many  ftom 
going  that  length  upon  Carter  they  might  otherwise  have  done ;  added  to 
which,  Bobinson  talked  confidently  of  his  capabilities  of  sarving-out,  which 
blinded  the  too  credulous  as  to  the  real  state  of  things.  But  the  fiash 
side,  upon  looking  into  the  chances  and  comparing  notes  upon  the  subject, 
soon  became  awake  as  to  the  issue  likely  to  ensue,  and  previously  to  the 
fight,  six  to  four  first  came  forward,  five  to  three,  and  lastly  seven  to  foui 
upon  Carter.  A  few  minutes  before  one  the  Black  showed  in  the  ring,  and 
tossed  up  his  hat.  Carter  soon  followed  and  did  the  same,  and  immedi« 
ately  came  up  to  Ilobinson  and  shook  hands  with  him.  Soon  after  theii 
seconds  appeared — ^Paddington  Jones  and  Dick  Whale  for  Bobinson,  and 
Painter  and  Harry  Harmcr  for  Carter — ^when  they  stripped  and  commenced 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1. — Guierhadflcaroeljaot-to,  when  in  a  oloee,  Garter  went  down.  (It  waa  now 
he  gave  Bla.cV7  a  severe  facer  with  his  left  ten  to  two  against  the  man  of  ooloor.) 
hand,  and  quick  as  lightning  pnt  in  two  8. — The  Black,  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
more  tremendons  hits  npon  the  same  cheek,  fight,  seemed  not  only  damaged,  but  rather 
And  got  away  with  much  dexterity  before  shy,  and  he  sparred  cautiously  to  recover  his 
the  man  of  colour  was  able  to  return.  The  wind.  Carter  again  made  the  same  success- 
Black,  in  dosing,  got  somewhat  fibbed,  and  ful  use  of  his  left  hand,  by  planting  three 
went  down.  (Seven  to  four  generally  was  more  hits  upon  the  old  place.  A  short  rally 
offered,  bat  no  takers  appesved.  Two  to  took  place,  m  which  Blacky  endeavoured  to 
one  in  many  places.)  make  a  change  in  the  appearance  of  things, 


8. — ^The  Black's  nob  was  completely  at  but  without  effect,  and  he  ultimately  went 

Outer**  service,  and  the  latter  pnt  in  five  down.    The  superiority  of  Carter  appeared 

tremendous  fiicers  ogain  with  his  left  hand.  manifest  in  every  round.    In  fact,  the  Black 

The  Blftck,  notwithstanding,  bored  in  and  was  d^bd  beat,  and  when  on  his  second's 

got  Carter  against  the  rope*,  but  did  no  knee  called  out  for  "  brandy.'* 

ezeeaiion,  when,  after  an  awkward  struggle  4. — Carter  hit  short,  but  the  Black  gained 

battle  in  three  months.  A  hasty  mateh  was  again  made  with  (Tarter,  and  Bobinson  was  a 
second  time  defeated,  June  23, 1816.  Sutton,  the  Black  (see  Appendix),  challen^fed  Robin- 
son at  Doncaster  Kaoes,  and  beat  him,  September  26, 1816,  for  a  purse,  in  &irty-s]z  minutes. 
In  Deoember,  Bobinson  beat  a  big  Yorksmreman,  named  Taylor,  at  Ferrvbridge,  in  nineteen 
minntat,  for  a  purse  of  ten  guineas.  He  was  next  defeated  oy  G^rge  Cooper  (see  Cooper, 
vol.  i.,  p.  966),  and  quickly  polished  off.  Fangill,  a  Scotch  boxer,  and  a  Waterloo  man,  was 
matchM  against  Bobinson,  and  they  foiight  at  Shellock,  in  Ayrshire,  June  25, 1817>  when 
Bdrinson  proved  the  victor  in  forty  minutes,  after  a  gallant  fignt.  His  last  battle  was  with 
Dent,  a  north-conntryinan,  whom  he  beat,  December  6,  1817(  near  the  renowned  Qretna 
Green,  famed  for  other  ring  matches.  lie  for  some  time  attended  sparring  at  the  Fives 
Gourty  and  when  we  lose  sight  of  him  ho  had  entered  the  service  of  a  sporting  nobleman. 
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notfainff  by  it.  In  dosing,  the  paniahment 
which  Carter  aerved  out  to  his  opponent  was 
tremendous  in  the  extreme ;  he  held  the 
Blaok  np  witii  one  arm,  and  with  the  other 
fibbed  him  so  severelj  that  he  went  down 
quite  exhausted.  The  BUck's  consequence 
as  a  first-rate  miller  was  all  gone.  His 
fanoiers  now  began  to  look  rather  blue,  and 
found,  too  late,  that  their  judgment  had 
prored  erroneous. 

6.— The  distressed  state  of  the  Blaok  was 
conspicuous  to  all  parties,  and  he  left  his 
seoond*8  knee  in  a  totterinff  state.  He,  how- 
ever, endeaTOured  to  make  ihe  best  of  it,  and 
attacked  Carter  rather  furiously,  but  the 
latter  soon  spoiled  his  intention,  and  again 
fibbed  him  down.  (Fire  pounds  to  five  shil- 
lings.) 

6.— -Carter,  full  of  gaiety,  smiled  at  the 
impotent  efforts  of  his  opponent,  and  punished 
him  with  the  utmost  taivgfnnd.  Blacky  put 
in  a  body  blow,  but  received  such  a  staggerer 
in  return  that  he  was  quite  abroad,  and  at 
length  went  down. 

7.— The  left  hand  of  Carter  was  again  busy 
with  the  mug  of  1  is  antagonist.  However, 
the  Blaok  endeavoured  to  make  something 
like  a  rally,  but  he  displayed  more  of  des- 
peration than  judgment,  and  paid  dearly  for 
bis  temerity  by  again  ffoing  down.  This  was 
the  best  round  in  the  &ht. 

8. — ^The  nob  of  the  Black,  from  the  severe 
punishment  he  had  received,  now  assumed  a 
terrific  aspect,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  plant 
a  hit,  Carter  stopped  it  dexterously,  and  re- 
turned BO  severe  a  facer  that  Blacky*s  pimple 
appeared  to  go  round  upon  his  shoulders, 
like  the  movement  of  a  harlequin ;  he  went 
reeling  away  like  a  drunken  man,  and  fell. 

9.— ^The  Black  reluctantly  appeared  at  the 
mark,  when  Carter,  as  fresh  as  a  dais^, 
added  more  dreadful  lefl-handed  hits  to  his 
alreadv  disfigured  nob.  In  closing,  both 
down,  out  Blacky  undermost. 

10. — It  was  almost  up  with  the  man  of 
colour;  he  made  a  running  hit  and  fell. 
Some  disapprobation  now  manifested  itself. 

11.— The  game  of  the  Black,  if  he  ever 

Gregson  now  made  a  rather  odd  and  suspicious  match  on  behalf  of  Carter, 
which  ^'Boxiana"  calls  a  ''Nouyellb  feature  in  the  Prize  Ring,  namely, 
A  Match  aoainst  Tivk!"  This  was,  that  Carter  should  beat  Robinson 
within  half  an  hour. 

Carter,  who  had  vanquished  this  sombre  hero  in  seventeen  minutes, 
laughed  at  this  new  experiment  of  his  capabilities,  and  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge without  the  slightest  reflection.  On  Wednesday,  June  26,  1816,  at 
Coombe  Warren,  the  above  boxers  met  to  decide  this  match,  for  twenty 
guineas  a-side ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  badness  of  the  weather,  the 
patrons  of  pugilism  mustered  strongly.  Muoh  sporting  speculation  occurred, 
and  they  both  entered  the  ring  in  good  spirits.     Six  to  four  on  Carter.     The 


had  any,  was  now  all  exhausted,  and  he 
went  down  from  a  mere  push.  It  was 
thought  rather  currish. 

12  and  last.— The  Blaok,  in  a  state  bor- 
dering on  frensy,  endeavoured  to  follow 
Carter,  but  the  latter  punished  him  at  every 
step,  fibbed  him  terribly,  and,  in  dosing, 
botn  down,  but  Blacky  undermost.  8o 
complete  a  finish  in  seventeen  minutes  and 
a  hsJf  was  soarceljr  to  be  expected,  from  the 
high  milling  qualities  the  Black  was  said  to 
possess ;  and  even  the  most  knowing  upon 
the  sulnect  offered  to  bet,  previous  to  the 
fight,  tnat  it  continued  upwards  of  forty 
minutes. 

Bbmarks.— Blackv,  from  the  above  dis- 
play, lost  ground  in  the  qpinion  of  the  ain»r 
teurs;  his  strength  was  more  prominent 
than  any  other  pugilistic  quality.  He  left 
the  rin^  apparently  much  distressed  in  body 
and  mmd  from  tne  punishment  he  had  ex- 
perienced.^ Carter  was  in  ^;ood  oonditioin 
and  in  hi^h  spirits,  and  disposed  of  his 
opponent  in  fint-rate  style,  and  positively 
retired  from  the  contest  without  a  scratch, 
excepting  upon  his  back,  which,  it  is  said, 
occurred  either  from  a  bite  or  a  pinch  given 
him  by  the  man  of  colour.  Carter  showed 
himself  evidently  improved  as  a  scientific 
pugilist:  there  was  nothing  hurried  in  his 
manner  of  attack ;  he  viewed  his  antagonist 
with  much  fortitude,  and  scarcely  made  a 
hit  without  doin^  material  execution.  He 
adopted  the  milhng  on  the  retreat  system, 
and  hit  and  got  awav  with  all  the  celerity  of 
Richmond.  Two  Blacks  he  has  thus  com- 
pletely vanquished ;  and  it  is  generally  oon- 
sidered  to  the  above  might  be  added  a 
third  (P).  It  must  certainly  be  admitted 
that  Carter  guned  a  step  or  two  on  the 
pugilistic  roll  of  fame  from  the  above  con- 
test, and  perhaps  removed  many  donbte  that 
hitherto  existea  respecting  his  pretensions 
as  a  first-rate  boxer.  An  opinion  was  now 
entertained  that  he  had  onl^  to  look  well  to 
himself,  and  something  higher  was  stil) 
within  his  reach. 
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latter  was  attended  by  Cribb  and  Harmer;  Robinson  had  for  his  secQnds 
Oliver  and  Bichmond. 

THE  FIGHT, 


Boimd  1. — Garter,  as  in  the  last  fif^htt  imme- 
diately npom  settiDe-to  went  qoickly  to  work 
with  his  left  band  aiMl  nobbed  the  Blaok  in 
■Igrle.  Robinson  was  not  able  to  make  any 
Tetam,  and  be  receiTed  foor  severe  saooes- 
SBve  fisoesi.  Garter  .did  as  he  pleased,  hit 
•ad  got  away  with  much  dexterity.  Two 
minntes  elapsed  before  the  roond  was 
finished,  when  the  man  of  colour  went  down. 

i. — ^li  seemed  not  to  be  the  intention  of 
Bobinsoo  to  make  any  hits,  but  merely  to 
proloiig  the  fights  ub  sparred  with  the  ut- 
most eantion.  Eat  he  was  not  able  to  prevent 
Charter  from  nobbing  him  at  almost  every 
step.  The  man  of  ooloor,  however,  was  in- 
duced to  make  a  sort  of  raUy,  but  he  was  at 
length  hit  down.  This  roimd  lasted  three 
minntes. 

S.— Garter,  with  the  ntmost  activi^,  pat 
in  six  severe  blows  on  the  cheek  of  Robm- 
son,  and  got  cleanly  away,  without  the  least 
return.  A  dose  took  place,  when  Garter 
got  the  Black's  head  under  his  arm,  and 
fibbed  him  so  severely  that  he  fell  out  of  the 
ring,  and  Garter  upon  him. 

4.— The  fighting  was  all  on  the  side  of 
Ckrter:  he  pUnted  hits  with  the  utmost 
dexterity,  and,  had  he  not  been  fighting 
against  time,  any  odds  must  have  beoi  laid 
npon  him  as  to  proving  the  conqueror.  He 
again  hdd  Bobmson  up,  and  fibbed  him  tilt 
he  went  down. 

6.— Garter  kept  hitting  and  getting  away, 
taU  at  length  they  closed,  when  he  got 
Bobinson*s  head  muder  his  arm,  and  the 
man  of  colour,  to  prevent  being  fibbed, 
grasped  tight  hold  of  Garter's  hana;  but  the 
itmnd  was  finished  bjr  Blaoky's  going  down. 

6. — The  left  hand  of  Garter  was  again 
three  times  in  succession  in  the  Black's  lace, 
without  any  return.  Bobinson  kept  cau- 
tiously sparring  and  drawing  himself  back ; 
and  those  blows  he  attempted  to  make  were 
cmt  of  all  distance  and  lost  their  effect. 
Bobinson  was  again  sent  down. 

7. — It  was  sstonishing  to  see  with  what 
ease  and  fi^ility  Garter  made  use  of  his  left 
hand.  He  now  put  in  with  the  utmost 
rapifUty  nine  severe  facers,  making  Robin- 
son's head  dance  again,  and  experiencing 
not  the  least  return.  In  closing,  they  both 
went  down,  but  the  Black  undermost. 

8.— 'The  superiority  of  Garter  over  his  op- 
ponent was  visible  in  every  movement; 
be  not  only  gave  six  more  fioen  with  the 
utmost  dexterity,  and  put  in  a  body  blow, 
but  most  severely  fiboed  Robinson  down, 
^e  Lancashire  hero  was  much  distressed. 

9. — Gkrter  again  felt  for  the  Black's  nob ; 
but  from  the  slippery  state  of  the  grass,  he 
got  df  his  balance  and  went  down  firom  a 


slight  hit  or  trip,  but  he  was  up  again  in  an 
instant. 

10. — Notwitstanding  the  numerms  severe 
facers  Robinson  had  received,  there  was  no 
confusion  about  him,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  time.  It  appeared  now  that,  if 
Garter  won  the  battle,  ne  must  go  in  and  do 
considerable  execution,  as  the  huf  hour  was 
rapidlv  advancing,  and  the  Black  was  not  to 
be  licxed  by  merely  nobbing  him.  Robin* 
son  endeavoured  to  make  a  change  in  his 
favour,  by  attacking  Carter  and  following 
him  up,  but  at  length  he  was  sent  down. 

11. — ^This  was  a  tolerably  good  round,  and 
'the  Black  showed  himself  a  different  man 
altogether  from  what  he  appeared  in  his  late 
combat  with  Garter.  His  mug  seemed  a 
little  changed,  and  Garter  kept  repeating 
upon  the  punished  places.  Robinson  went 
down  from  a  hit. 

12.— The  Black  set-to  with  much  resolu- 
tion, and  seemed  very  unlike  an  almost 
finidied  man.  His  face  was  again  severely 
milled,  but  it  was  veir  doubtful  whether 
Garter  had  the  best  of  this  round.  The 
Black  was  sent  down. 

18  and  last. — ^lime  was  growing  very  short, 
snd  Garter  to  win  must  almost  perform 
wonders.  He  again  put  in  two  nobbers,  and 
some  other  hits,  when  Robinson  fell  down 
from  a  sort  of  slip,  tumbling  forwards  be- 
tween Garter's  legs.  Garter  immediately 
threw  up  both  his  arms,  and  declared  the 
man  of  colour  had  dropped  without  a  blow. 
The  outer  ring  was  instantly  broken,  and 
some  confusion  took  place.  "  Foul,  foul  I " 
and  '*  Fair,  fair ! "  was  loudly  vociferated  by 
both  parties,  and  on  all  sides.  Twenty-eight 
minutes  and  a  half  had  expired.  It  was' 
urged  that  Robinson  had  fell  once  before 
without  a  blow,  which  had  not  been  noticed. 
Upon  this  termination  some  demur  occurred ; 
but  it  was  decided  by  the  umpires  that 
Garter  was  entitled  to  the  money,  and  it  was 
given  up  to  him  accordingly. 

Rehabks.— In  the  eighth  round  Garter 
was  eridently  distressed,  and  showed  he  was 
much  out  of  condition.  He  had  been  living 
freely,  and  his  milling  capabilities  must 
have  experienced  a  drawback,  by  his  baring 
a  very  painful  and  inflamed  leg.  In  fact,  it 
was  rather  a  surprise  match,  and  the  money 
hastily  deposited  on  the  part  of  Garter  when 
he  was  not  in  the  most  temperAte  state  of 
understanding.  It  was  a  riaicalous  wager 
altogether,  and  such  a  man  as  Robinson 
appeared  to  be  in  this  last  fight  with  Gaj:- 
ter,  would  reanire  the  tremendous  finishing 
hits  of  a  Cribb  to  beat  the  man  of  colour 
with  anything  like  a  certainty  in  thirty 
minutes.    The  face  of  Robinson,  never  ao 
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Adonis,  waa  a  litUe  spoilt  as  to  its  former  few  men,  it  is  aiged,  would  be  able  to  stand 

cliaraoter,  bat  the  fight  was  far  from  being  any  length  of  time  before  him.  He  appeared 

taken  oat  of  him,  and  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  not  the  least  hart  from  the  conflict  in  which 

and  twelfth  loonds  he  changed  his  mode,  he  had  been  so  recently  engaged;  and  Bobin- 

with  an  appearance  of  going  fco  work  in  son  also  was  in  a  iragon  viewing  the  fight 

earnest.     He  is  not  to  be  mnqaished  bj  between  Cartis  and  Lasaras,  with  all  the 

nobbing  hits  alone.    Coald  Carter  use  his  indifierence  of  a  mere  spectator, 
right  hand  in  any  manner  to  second  his  left, 

The  Lancashire  and  Carlisle  friends  of  Carter  now  rallied  round  him,  and 
he  was  at  length  matched  with  Oliyer.  In  the  metropolis  Oliver  was  erery- 
thing ;  and  Carter,  in  opposition  to  him,  only  named  with  dorision  and  con- 
tempt Bat  time,  which  proTeth  all  things,  thus  narrates  this  milling 
event : — 

This  contest  was  decided  on  the  estate  of  Sir  James  Maxwell,  in  an 
enclosed  field  of  Mr.  Johnson,  inn-keeper  (and  within  150  yards  of  the  black- 
smith's shop,  so  celebrated  in  the  Loyers'  Cabinet  for  the  dispatch  of  bon- 
ness),  at  Gretna  Green,  four  miles  from  Longtown,  and  fourteen  from  Carlisle, 
on  Friday,  the  4th  of  October,  1816,  for  100  guineas  a-side,  in  a  twenty- 
four  feet  roped  ring,  in  the  presence  of  30,000  spectators.  The  sporting 
world  was  much  interested,  yet  so  confident  as  to  the  termination  of  the 
event,  that  three  to  one  was  considered  as  correct  betting.  Oliver  had  risen 
progressively  into  fame.  Not  so  with  his  opponent :  he  was  **  anything  but 
a  good  one."  During  the  day  on  which  the  fight  took  place  the  streets  and 
houses  of  Carlisle  and  its  vicinity  were  drained  of  the  male  population,  and  a 
horse,  chaise,  cart,  or  any  sort  of  vehicle  whatever,  was  not  to  be  procured  at 
any  price.  The  fanciers  of  the  metropolis,  it  seems,  were  not  so  numerous 
as  usual  upon  great  milling  occasions,  and  a  few  of  the  ''  highest  flight"  only 
were  recognized  upon  the  ground.  Mr.  Jackson  was  not  at  Carlisle,  and  it 
was  observed  that  the  losing  man  was  not  the  better  for  his  absence.  The 
concourse  of  people  was  so  great  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  form  an 
outer  rope  ring,  in  order  to  prevent  unpleasant  consequences  from  the  pres- 
sure of  80  vast  a  multitude.  The  fight  had  nearly  been  prevented,  as  officers, 
sent  by  George  Blamire,  Esq.,  the  Mayor  of  Carlisle,  and  the  Ecv.  Dr.  Lowry 
and  Dr.  Heysham,  two  other  magistrates,  were  on  the  look  out  to  bind  the 
parties  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

Oliver  arrived  at  the  Bush  Tavern,  Carlisle,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Barclay,  on  Wednesday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  had  scarcely 
entered  the  room  when  the  officers  inquired  for  him.  Some  person,  suspect- 
ing their  errand,  introduced  them  to  the  brother  of  Oliver,  when  Tom  took 
the  hint  and  quietly  withdrew,  not  being  known  to  them.  At  nineteen 
minutes  before  one  the  battle  commenced,     llie  umpires  were  the  Marquis 
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of  Queensberry  and  Captain  Barclay.  Carter  first  entered  the  ring  with  hia 
seoondfl,  Painter  and  Harmer,  and  the  UBnal  defiance  of  the  castor  was 
exhibited  by  him.  Oliyer  instantly  followed  with  his  assistants,  Cribb  and 
Cooper.  On  stripping,  the  condition  of  Oliver  appeared  equal  to  any  one 
that  ever  entered  the  ring;  but  Carter,  it  was  thought,  might  have  been 
better.  The  ceremony  of  friendship  was  then  performed,  and  ten  to  four  was 
loudly  vociferated  upon  Oliver* 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— The  odds  being  so  decidedly 
•gainrt  Carter,  the  greategt  anxiety  was 
manifested  by  the  spectators  upon  their 
Mtting-to.  and  the  combatants  seemed 
eqnaliy  alire  to  the  importance  of  obtaining 
the  first  advantage,  by  their  deliberate  mode 
of  attack.  OliTer  endcaTonied  to  plant  a 
tremendous  hkm  with  his  right  hand,  which 
Carter  stopped  in  a  sdentlDc  style,  and  re- 
turned a  serere  left-handed  hit  on  the  right 
eye  of  Oliver,  that  produced  the  claret  in  a 
twinkling.  A  good  rally  took  place.  Carter 
doeed  upon  his  adversary,  fibbed  him  terri- 
bly, ana  nltima(«ly  threw  him.  Oliver  bled 
prcjAisely  from  his  temnle  and  his  nose.  It 
»  impQsnble  to  describe  the  shouts  of  the 
populace  men  Carter's  obtsining  this  supe- 
rioritj.  It  was  like  a  salute  of  artillery. 
(Hie  odds  had  completely  vanished,  aira 
even  betting  was  now  the  true  feature  of  the 
ring.) 

S. — lliis  burst  of  applause  seemed  to 
operate  much  upon  the  feelings  of  Oliver, 
and  he  determined  if  possible  to  get  the 
torn  in  his  fi^voor  bv  going  furiously  to 
wotk.  Carter,  partial  to  tibie  left  hand  mode, 
aimed  at  his  opponent's  nob,  which  Oliver 
pnvented,  and  fooght  his  way  into  a  rally. 
Conatderable  hammering  took  place,  and 
Carter  got  his  man  on  the  ropes.  Here  the 
tevUi  began  to  be  told  to  the  sceptics:  the 
superiority  of  strength  most  completely 
manifested  itself  upon,  the  side  of  Carter, 
who  again  threw  his  opponent.  (Great 
touting.  It  was  aU  up  with  any  more 
offerii^  of  three  to  one.) 

8.— <)liver  gave  Carter  a  severe  blow  on 
the  head,  but  the  latter  woold  not  be 
■boppedt  and  again  bored  his  man  to  the 
ropes,  punished  nim  dreadfully,  and  brought 
him  down,  Oliver  bleeding  copiously. 

4.— Oliver  was  now  convinced  that  he  had 

formed  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  boxing 

powers  of  his  antagonist.    Ctoter  tamed  out 

a  better  man  in  every  point  of  view  than  he 

had  expected,  and  was  not  to  be  disposed  of 

in  that  easy  manner  which  he  had  flattered 

himatdf  must  be  the  ease,  and  in  which  his 

/fiends  had  so  fatally  confirmed  the  error. 

jG^rai  heavy  blows  passed  between  them, 

but  io  the  advantage  of  Carter.    The  latter 

ivsaifed  m  severenoer ;  but,  notwithstand- 


ing, he  drove  his  man  to  the  ropes,  and,  in 
closing,  both  went  down.  The  head  of 
Oliver  was  much  punished,  and  his  bade 
excoriated  by  Carter  hugging  him  on  the 
ropes.  (Six  to  four  upon  Carter  generaUy, 
and  more  in  many  places.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  this  rouid  that  Carter  first  showed 
blood.) 

6. — Oliver  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  cope, 
with  any  sort  of  success,  sgainst  his  scien- 
tific antagonist,  and  resorted  to  his  paae 
qualities  of  going  in  to  smash  this  hitting 
and  getting  away  boxer,  if  possible.  Oliver 
was  no  stranger  that  Carter  always  preferred 
^viag  to  taking  ponishment,  and  drew  an 
uference  that  his  opponent  had  some  fears 
in  this  respect,  and  that  to  insure  victory  Uie 
fight  must  be  taken  out  of  him  by  close  and 
determined  attacks.  Oliver,  in  consequence, 
felt  severely  in  this  round  for  Carter's  body, 
bat  the  latter  returned  desperately  on  his 
opponent's  head.  They  were  again  strag- 
gling at  the  ropes,  and  ooth  went  down. 

6. — Some  heavy  blows  were  exchanged  in 
a  rally,  and  Carter  was  fioored  at  the  ropes. 

7.'--01iver  was  bleeding  in  all  directions, 
and,  in  dosine,  went  down. 

8  to  20. — ^I^e  description  of  these  rounds 
would  be^  superfluoos.  The  gameness  of 
Oliver,  his  manliness  of  boxing,  and  his 
determination  to  succeed,  if  possible,  per- 
fectly satisfied  the  most  sanguine  of  his  par- 
tisans, and  at  intervals  he  met  with  par- 
tial success;  but,  in  justice  to  Carter  it 
must  be  stated,  that  the  advantages  were 
decisively  up^on  his  side:  he  hit  and  got 
away  with  his  ususl  sanff  froid ;  his  right 
hana  was  also  conspicuously  effective,  and, 
whenever  it  appeared  expedient  to  finish  the 
round,  he  closed  at  pleasure  upon  his  adver- 
sary with  the  most  eminent  superiority. 
Oliver  gained  nothing  in  fighting  for  leng^ ; 
and  when  going  in  he  was  opposed  with 
the  most  determined  opj^tion.  In  truth, 
the  spectators  were  convmoed  in  the  above 
rounos  that  the  science,  the  strength,  and 
smilinff  confidence  of  victoiy  were  on  the 
side  of  Carter;  and  that  his  adversary  had 
not  only  been  most  dreadftdly  punished,  but 

Suite  abroad  as  to  his  usual  system  of  tactics, 
lirowing  away  a  number  of  blows  by  re- 
peatedly hitting  short;  whUe,  on  the  con- 
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tnxjt  the  Lancashire  hero  did  not  ezhihit 
any  very  prominent  marks  of  severe  milling, 
and  was  quite  in  possession  of  himself. 

21. — In  this  roond  Oliver  showed  himself 
oif  in  a  oonspicnons  manner,  and  pat  in  so 
tremendous  a  hit  in  the  wind  of  Carter,  that 
he  measnred  his  length  on  the  ground 
instantaneously.  It  appeared,  from  its 
severity,  a  complete  finidier.  The  friends 
of  Oliver  thought  Garter  would  not  be  able 
to  come  to  time,  if  at  all ;  and  the  Lancas- 
trians looked  ratiier  blue  as  to  its  tiltimate 
eiFeots.  fThe  betting,  notwithstanding, 
varied  but  little.) 

22. — ^The  expected  change  did  not  take 
place;  although  Carter  appeared  at  the 
soratdi  very  much  distressed,  and  almost 
gaping  for  breath  he  contrived  to  get  him- 
seu  down  in  the  best  manner  he  was  able. 
No  blows  passed  in  this  round. 

28. — ^Much  the  same  as  the  preceding, 
but  in  struggling  Oliver  was  thrown. 

24.-^arter  was  now  "himself  again:" 
his  wind  had  returned,  and  he  resumed  the 
contest  in  the  most  decisive  stvle.  Oliver, 
like  a  lion,  rushed  forward  in  tne  most  gal- 
lant manner.  The  hitting,  in  a  rally,  was 
terrible ;  both  the  combatants  seemed  totally 
to  disregard  punishment.  The  fine  game  of 
Oliver  was  opposed  by  the  bottom  of  Carter, 
and  this  essential  quality  toward  victory  in 
pugilists,  so  much  doubted  to  be  possessed 
m  the  latter,  was  now  found  not  to  be  want- 
ing in  the  Lancashire  hero.  Oliver's  head 
was  disfigured,  and  Carter's  nob  was  a  little 
altered  nrom  its  originality.  It  was  the 
most  desperate  round  in  the  fight;  the 
closing  of  it  at  the  ropes  was  to  me  disad- 
vantage of  Oliver,  and  his  friends  were  now 
satisfied  he  could  not  win. 

25. — It  was  astonishing  to  witness  the 
coon^  of  Oliver;  he  appeared  deter- 
minea  to  conquer  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
One  eye  was  completely  in  the  dark,  and  the 
other  was  rapidly  closing.  His  strength  was 
also  fast  leaving  him  ;  nevertheless,  he  con- 
tested this  round  in  the  most  manlv  man- 
ner. He  was  ultimately  thrown,  and  Carter 
fell  hearily  upon  him.  (Ten  to  one  upon 
Carter.) 

26  to  82  and  last.^The  die  wsa  cast,  and 
the  brave  Oliver,  like  heroes  of  old,  could 
not  control  his  fate.  Nature  had  been 
pushed  to  the  farthest  extremity  that  the 
human  frame  could  bear.  Defeat  seemed  to 
operate  so  much  upon  his  mind  that  he 
fought  till  his  pulse  was  scarcely  found  to 
ribrate ;  and  in  the  last  six  rounds,  during 
which  he  had  not  the  least  shadow  of  a 
chance,  he  persevered  till  all  recollection  of 
the  scene  in  which  he  had  been  so  actively 
en^^aged  had  totally  left  him.  In  ihe 
thirty-second  round  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
ring  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  completely 
deprived  of  vision.  Th3  swelled  appearance 
of  his  head  beggared  all  description ;  his 
body  and  back  were  shockingly  lacerated  all 
over  from  hii  struggling  so  much  upon  the 


ropes ;  and,  in  point  of  fiict,  much  as  filght* 
ing  men  may  have  suffered  in  former  battles, 
the  situation  to  which  Oliver  was  reduced,  it 
appears,  exceeded  them  all.  The  battle 
lasted  forty-six  minutes.  He  was  taken  and 
put  to  bed  at  Longtown,  four  miles  from  the 
ring,  and  in  consequence  of  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  blood  he  had  lost  in  the  contest, 
added  to  his  exhausted  state,  the  surgeons 
who  were  called  in  to  attend  upon  him 
deemed  it  dangerous  that  he  should  be 
bled. 

Rum  arkr.— Oliver  felt  confident  that  he 
should  prove  the  conqueror,  and  exerted 
every  means  in  his  power  to  insure  victory. 
He  came  into  the  ring  in  high  oondition, 
weighing  about  twelve  stone  eight  poonds; 
but  the  chance  was  completely  against  him, 
either  at  in  or  off  fighting,  excepting  the 
twenty-first  round.  Oliver  tried  to  beat 
Carter  after  the  manner  he  had  vanquished 
Painter,  by  determined  in-fighting ;  but  the 
left  hand  of  Carter  always  met  the  head  of 
his  adversary  before  he  got  to  his  length, 
when  Oliver,  finding  the  great  danger  of  tius 
mode  of  attack,  endeavoured  to  render  it 
useless  by  throwing  his  head  back  to  avoid 
the  coming  blow,  at  the  same  time  it  gave 
Carter  a  full  opportunity  of  striking  down 
with  his  right  hand,  which  he  never  failed 
to  do.  It  was  always  in  the  power  of  Garter 
to  close  upon  his  adversary,  and  bore  him  to 
the  ropes  whenever  he  thought  proper.  In 
short,  there  was  no  comparison  between  the 
combatants  respecting  scientific  fighting; 
and  the  character  of  Oliver,  as  a  gcxM  man, 
was  more  viJued  than  his  capabilities  as  a 
boxer  considered.  The  high  patronage,  too, 
of  Captain  Barclay  had  dassled  the  minds  of 
the  fancv — individual  or  cool  judgment  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  three  to  one  was 
betted  without  why  or  wherefore.  Calcula- 
tion was  completely  against  such  betting, 
and  it  was  a  sort  of  overwhelming  pr^er- 
ence.  Too  much  prejudice  had  existed 
against  Carter;  and  it  was  sneeringlT  ob- 
served that  he  was  without  game,  at  oest  a 
mere  flipper  with  his  left  hand,  and  when- 
ever he  was  placed  against  a  good  one  he 
would  soon  be  found  out.  Comment  upon 
that  head  is  now  rendered  unnocessazy,  as 
facts  are  stubborn  things.  A  better  or  a 
braver  man  than  his  fiulen  opponent  is  not 
to  be  found  upon  the  list  of  boxers ;  and,  al- 
though defeated,  he  is  entitied  to  the  highest 
consideration  of  the  sporting  world.  Carter 
weighed  about  thirteen  stone  seven  pounds, 
smued  frequently  during  the  fight,  and 
treated  the  efforts  of  his  adversazy  with  tiie 
most  perfect  indifference.  There  was  some 
cry  about  a  foul  blow,  but  the  umpires  did 
not  notice  it.  Carter  returned  to  Carlisle  in 
the  evening,  and  was  seen  walking  about 
the  streets  with  his  friends.  So  much  was 
Carter  the  object  of  pugilistic  admiration  at 
this  place  that,  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  a 
subscription  was  proposed  among  several 
amateurs,  that  he  should  fight  the  Gliam* 
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pion  of  Sngland  for  500  guineas.      It  was  woald  fight  Carter  for  200  goineas.    Great 

also  obaerred,  as  Bichmond  was  walking  praise  is  due  to  Painter  for  the  care  and 

xoond  the  rinff  durine  the  fight,  that  Carter  attention   he   paid   to   Carter   during   his 

had  beat  all  we  bUu^   "No;  all  but  one,"  training, 
was  the  reply;   when  Biohmond   said  he 

The  backers  of  Carter  presented  him  with  fifty  guineas  in  addition  to  the 
battle  money.  Oliver  and  Garter,  a  few  days  after  the  fight^  met  at  Hawick^ 
and  leceiTed  each  other  in  the  style  of  tme  conrage. 

Carter's  pedesltrian  feats  may  here  find  a  place.  Pierce  Egan  says,  "  As  a 
runner,  the  qnalifications  of  Garter  were  far  aboye  mediocrity.  He  could 
nm  a  mile  in  little  more  than  five  minutes;  and  out  of  fourteen  races  and 
walking  matches,  he  won  them  all  excepting  two. 

''In  the  spring  of  1812  Carter  ran  a  match  against  time,  on  Sunbury 
Common,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one  present,  he  performed  two 
miles  in  a  few  seconds  over  eleven  minutes  without  any  training. 

^*  Carter,  from  the  celebrity  he  had  gained  through  the  performance  of  the 
above  match,  was  backed  for  a  considerable  sum  against  Abraham  Wood,  of 
Lancashire,  for  two  miles.  The  latter  was  to  give  Carter  100  yards;  but 
his  friends  deemed  it  prudent  to  pay  forfeit  However,  a  new  match  was 
made  off-hand,  condition  not  being  considered.  Wood  was  now  to  give  150 
yards  out  of  two  miles.  This  race  was  decided  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of 
December,  1812,  on  the  Lea  Bridge  Bead,  near  London,  Gregson  acting  as 
umpire  for  Carter,  and  Captain  Hinton  for  Wood.  They  started  at  two 
o'clock,  Carter  having  taken  150  yards  in  advance.  Both  of  the  racers 
seemed  to  fly,  they  got  over  the  ground  with  such  speed.  When  at  the  end 
of  the  first  mile.  Wood  had  gained  upon  Carter  sixty  yards,  and  in  the  next 
half  mile  Wood  had  made  greater  progress ;  but  when  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  winning-post,  he  was  within  twenty  yards  of  Carter.  The  latter 
had  now  recovered  second  wind,  and  ran  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile  with 
speed  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  five  minutes,  and  won  by  about  six  yards.  It 
was  even  betting  at  starting,  but  Carter  for  choice. 

"  Garter  had  some  other  pretensions  to  public  notice,  independent  of  prize- 
fighting. He  was  a  good  dancer,  and  could  perform  the  dog-hornpipe  with 
oonsiderable  talent,  and,  after  the  manner  of  an  expert  clown,  stand  upon 
his  headland  drink  off  several  glasses  of  ale  in  that  position." 

The  friends  of  the  Lancashire  hero,  from  the  improved  capabilities  he  had 
00  FBoently  displayed,  were  now  anxious  to  produce  a  meeting  between  him 
and  the  champion.  Much  conversation  in  consequence  took  place,  and  even 
personal  challenges  passed  between  the  above  pugilists,  but  no  deposit  was 
put  down  to  make  a  match.    Cribb  offered  to  fight  any  man  in  the  kingdom 
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for  £1,000,  and  not  less  fhan  £300;  but  Garter,  it  seems,  could  not  be 
backed  for  either  of  those  sums,  therefore  the  match  was  off  altogether.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned  that  the  latter  was  xeady  to  accommodate 
any  man  for  £50;  and,  although  no  decision  ever  occurred  respecting  bis 
claim  to  that  enviable  title,  yet  Carter  assumed  the  appellation  of  champion 
from  the  following  circumstance :— A  bet  of  £200  a-side,  £50  forfeit,  was 
made  between  Sir  William  Maxwell  and  the  Marquis  of  Queensbeiry,  imme- 
diately after  the  defeat  of  Oliver  by  Garter,  at  Carlisle  Races,  October,  1816, 
challenging  all  England,  the  Marquis  to  produce  a  man  to  enter  the  lists 
against  the  latter  at  the  above  races  in  1817.  Twelve  months  having 
elapsed  and  no  competitor  making  his  appearance  at  the  appointed 
place,  the  £50  was  forfeited,  and  Carter  received  the  same  (it  is  said) 
at  Dumfries. 

In  the  newspapers  our  hero  again  publicly  challenged  anything  aHve  in 
the  shape  of  a  man,  adding  that  his  Mends  were  ready  to  back  him,  regard- 
less of  colour,  observing  "that  blue,  black,  white,  or  yellow,  would  be 
equally  acceptable  to  him."  In  his  printed  hand-bills,  at  the  Shrewsboxy 
Baces,  1817,  he  thus  vain-gloriously  described  himself: — 

'<  Boxing. — The  art  of  self-defence  will  be  scientifically  displayed  by  Mr. 
John  Carter  (the  Champion  of  England),  Mr.  Oregson,  and  others,  at  the 
Turf  Inn,  Shrewsbury,  every  race  morning,  precisely  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
in  a  spacious  booth  on  the  race  ground  between  each  heat 

''%*  Oregson,  who  is  Carter's  trainer,  is  taking  him  down  into  the  north 
of  England  to  contend  with  Donnelly,  the  Irishman,  at  the  ensuing  Carlisle 
Races.     Private  lessons  given." 

For  three  years  Carter  lived  upon  the  fame  of  his  victory  over  Oliyer, 
travelling  through  the  provinces,  after  the  manner  of  more  modem  quack 
champions,  exhibiting  '<  the  art,"  and  never  ceasing  to  assert  the  falsehood 
that  Cribb  had  refused  to  fight  him,  whereas  Carter  always  limited  his 
proposal,  when  pressed,  to  the  stake  of  £50,  a  mere  absurd  subterfuge. 

At  length  his  career  of  boasting  received  an  unexpected  check.  Cribb 
argued  that  his  ''boy,"  Tom  Spring  (although  beaten  by  Ked  Painter  in 
August,  1818),  was  good  enough  to  lower  the  pretensions  of  "the  Lanca- 
shire hero."  Carter's  friends  made  the  match  for  £50  a-side,  and  a  purse  of 
£50  for  the  winner  was  added  by  the  PugiHstic  Club.  Two  to  one  was 
offered  by  the  north  countrymen.  The  battle  was  fought  on  Crawley  Downs, 
May  4,  1819.  The  result  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Sphiso,  where  the 
report  does  scant  justice  to  the  latter.    The  infatuation  of  Carter's  admiren 
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fbmid    ezpiesdon    in   fhe  following  letters    addressed   to  JReWi   Weekly 
IHspateh :— * 

"•CarlitU,  May  12,  IS19. 
•*8nt, — 

"  Ton  will  oblige  the  Camberknd  fknoj  hj  giving  inaertion  to  the  following  panigrapb 
in  your  next  paper. 

'*  Tour  obedient  servant, 

"H.P. 

**Tlie  iccfntlemen  of  the  Cnmbei-land  fancy  have  held  a  meeting  after  reading  an  aoooont 
of  the  battle  between  Spring  and  Garter  contained  in  your  paper,  and  from  other  sooroes  of 
information,  and  were  nnanimonsly  of  opinion  that  Carter  inaae  a  cross  of  the  battle.  They 
have,  therefore,  oome  to  the  retolation  of  withdrawing  all  support  from  him  in  fntnre:  they 
will  not  back  him,  even  if  he  were  matdied  to  fight  an  orange  boy.  All  bets  upon  the  battle 
have  been  declared  void  in  the  Nortb."  / 

This  nonsenae  elicited  the  following  reply  :-* 

••Bib,— 

**  In  Te6^  to  a  letter,  signed  H.  P.,  firom  the  Cumberland  fancy,  which  appeared  in  yonr 
joonal  of  May  16, 1  shall  oriefly  observe  that  the  gentlemen  who  acted  aa  umpires  at  the 
Battle  between  Garter  and  Spring  are  well  known  as  men  of  honour  and  integrity,  and  had 
they  detected  anything  like  a  cross,  would  have  immediately  made  such  a  circumstance 
pnlmo.  The  battle  money  was  paid  without  hesitation.  The  noble  lord  who  backed  Carter 
also  diacbarcrad  hia  bets  upon  demand ;  and  no  refusal  has  been  made  in  the  sporting  world 
to  pay,  that  naa  oome  witlun  the  writei^s  knowledge. 

•*  Beapecting  the  fight,  sir,  it  was  most  certainly  a  bad  one — a  pully-hauly  encounter ;  in 
fkct,  it  waa  nearly  ibe  same  as  the  battle  between  Carter  and  Oliver,  at  Carlisle,  but  with 
this  differenoc — the  left  hand  of  Carter  waa  foiled,  and  Spring  also  proved  the  stronger  man 
at  the  ropes.  The  Lancashire  hero  having  thus  lost  the  two  only  points  for  which  he  was 
diatinguiahed,  led  to  hia  defeat.  Spring  behaved  like  a  man,  and  oia  not  appear  to  have  any 
hitgipng  pretenaiona  about  him,  had  he  not  been  dragged  to  the  ropes.  Carter  was  beaten 
agatnat  hia  wilL 


**  In  givinff  inaertion  to  the  above  letter,  to  prevent  any  improper  allusions  going  abroad, 
lu  will  muck  oblige 

••AN  OLD  SPORTSMAN. 
••  TattenaWt,  Hfde  Fork  Comer,  May  28, 1819." 


There  is  a  voltime  eontained  in  this.  Carter  beat  Oliver — despite  the 
flowing  account  in  "  Boxiana,"  written  up  by  a  person  not  present  at  the 
battle — ^by  bagging  and  squeezing  his  man,  who  was  less  in  weight  and 
stature  than  himself,  upon  the  ropes,  after  the  fashion  of  a  recent  American 
champion.  Foiled  in  this  by  Spring's  length,  steadiness,  and  left-handed 
skill,  he  was  abroad.  That  he  was  beaten  against  his  will,  no  impartial 
spectator  could  doubt. 

Carter  made  his  appearance,  on  the  Friday  after  his  battle  with  Spring,  at 
Mr.  Jackson's  rooms  in  Bond  Street.  His  crest  was  lowered,  his  former  high 
tone  quite  subdued,  and  he  acknowledged,  with  some  touches  of  grief,  that 
he  could  not  tell  how  he  lost  the  battle.  Thirty  pounds  were  collected  on 
the  ground  for  him,  including  the  donation  of  ten  from  his  backer. 

On  losing  his  popularity,  he  left  London  for  Ireland,  in  which  his  stay  was 
rather  short,  when  he  returned  to  England  accompanied  by  the  Irish  cham- 
p?«i.    A  quarrel,  however,  took  place  between  Carter  and  Donnelly,  when 
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the  fonner  followed  the  Insh  cliainpion  to  Dublin,  opened  a  public-bonsey 
and  challenged  Dan.     See  the  memoir  of  Donnelly  in  Chapter  VII. 

Carter,  who  arriyed  from  Ireland  on  Tuesday,  February  1,  1820,  being 
anxious  to  make  a  match  with  Sutton,  for  100  guineas  a-side,  previons  to 
his  again  returning  thither,  called  in  at  a  sporting  house  in  Oxenden  Street, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  his  intention  known,  and  on  being  admitted  into  a 
room  where  a  private  party  were  assembled,  insulted  several,  and  ultimately 
threw  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  face  of  one  of  those  present,  part  of  which 
alighted  on  Tom  Cribb.  This  insult  was  not  to  be  borne  by  the  champion, 
who,  although  rather  the  worse  for  the  juice  of  the  grape  at  the  time,  imme- 
diately grappled  with  Carter.  It  was  an  up  and  down  contest,  bnt  the 
champion  made  such  good  use  of  his  time  that  his  opponent  received  a  severe 
thrashing  in  the  space  of  one  minute,  and  begged  in  a  piteous  manner  that 
Cribb  might  be  taken  away  from  him,  or  he  should  be  killed. 

Carter  onoe  more  left  London,  sparring  his  way  to  Dublin,  in  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Eeynolds  and  Sutton. 

On  his  return  a  few  months  afterwards,  being  in  company  with  Shelton  at 
a  sporting  dinner  at  the  Brown  Bear,  Bow  Street,  July  10,  1821,  he  spoke 
disparagingly  of  Shelton's  capabilities,  when,  after  some  discussion,  £20 
were  posted  for  a  fight  instanter,  and  the  result  was  that  Shelton  beat  him 
to  a  stand-still  in  three  rounds  only.  Carter  afterwards  challenged  Jem 
Ward  to  fight  for  £100  a-side,  but  when  the  time  came  for  making  the 
match,  was  unable  to  raise  that  sum.  In  this  dilemma  he  proposed  to  back 
himself  for  £  50  a-side,  and  trust  to  fortune  to  get  the  money.  This  was 
refused  by  Ward ;  but,  being  hard  pressed  by  Carter,  who  entreated  him  as  a 
favour  to  oblige  him,  at  length  consented,  and  it  was  agreed  they  should 
fight  for  £50  a-side,  on  May  17,  1828,  within  one  hundred  miles  of  London, 
which  came  off  at  Shepperton  Eange,  when  Carter  was  defeated  in  sixteen 
rounds,  occupying  thirty-two  minutes.  (See  Memoir  of  Wabd,  Chapter  L, 
Period  VI.) 

Carter  was  next  matched  with  Deaf  Burke  for  £100  a-side,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated,  at  the  Barge  House,  Woolwich,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1832, 
in  eleven  rounds,  occupying  twenty-five  minutes.     (See  Dbaf  Bubxe,  ponL) 

Although  he  survived  this  defeat  twelve  years,  it  was  his  last  appearance 
in  the  prize  ring.    He  died  at  Thames  Street,  Manchester,  May  27,  1844. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PERIOD  V. 


HARRY  SUTTON,  THE  BLACK— 1816-1819. 

Fbom  the  time  of  Molineaux  no  sable  champion  had  achieved  bo  great  a 
name  as  Sntton,  and  that,  too,  in  a  brief  period.  A  native  of  Baltimore,  he 
ran  his  slavery  and  worked,  with  an  industry  nnnsoal  in  niggers,  as  a  com- 
mnner  in  the  Deptford  granaries.  Led  by  curiosity  to  see  two  of  his  own 
coLonr,  Robinson  and  Stephenson,  display  their  tactics  in  the  ring,  he 
repaired  to  Coombe  Wood,  May  28,  1816.  While  here  as  a  spectator. 
Button,  who  was  a  tall  athletic  man,  was  asked  by  a  gentieman  what  he 
thought  of  meeting  another  black  who  had  challenged  for  a  purse  to  be 
given  on  the  ground.  Sutton,  who  was  as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever  sported  a 
black  snit  of  nature's  livery,  consented  readily,  and  another  ^' black  job" 
was  soon  started.  Kichmond  and  Harmer  seconded  Sutton;  Cropley  and 
Paddington  Jones  taking  the  other  black  under  their  most  especial  care,  who 
was  inferior  in  every  point  of  view — ^in  height,  strength,  make,  look,  and  age 
— ^to  Sutton.    The  set-to  was  something  new  and  amusing. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— The  long  amu  of  SaUon  looked 
formidable,  and  though  he  began  in  a  hnrnr, 
Crople^s  blaok  leemed  eqvAlly  eager  to 
meet  mm.  Sach  a  term  as  soienoe  was  not 
to  be  mentioned.  It  was  dinging,  wild 
kittiiig,  dodging,  and  tozning  loond,  till  at 
last  iher  came  to  a  yiolent  hng,  when  mnoh 
pammelling  took  place.  Tatj.  however, 
tnoke  away  horn  this  close  embrace,  and 
Bsade  a  complete  standstill  of  it,  looking  at 
aadi  other  and  panting  for  breath.  Orop- 
lvf»  Uaek  now  folded  his  arms,  nodded  his 
head,  and  began  to  point  his  finger,  langhing 
at  his  opponent.  This  so  unraged  fintton 
Ihat  he  mahed  in  and  planted  a  4«>iopping 

v«|»|l. 


hit,  which  made  Grople)r's  beantj  dance 
again.  It  was  now  a  comic  scene,  and  new 
tricks  were  introduced  at  eveiy  step.  Sntfcra, 
in  makinff  a  blow  at  his  opponents  nob,  hit 
his  cap  off,  and  his  bald  pate  appearing,  the 
spectators  were  in  roars  of  laughter;  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  IncQcrons  pos- 
tures exhibited  oy  these  black  Qoixotes,  some 
heavT  milling  took  place.  Four  minntes  and 
a  half  had  passed,  amid  the  most  nproarioos 
shonts  and  a^laose,  when  Satton*  pat  an 
end  to  this  smgolar  ronnd,  grappled  hie 
opponent  and  brooght  him  down. 

i.— On  setting-to  some  hornpipe    steps 
were  jigged  by  Oroplcqr's  hhiok.    The  arms 
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of  Satfton  trembled  astonishingly,  and  his      of  a  parse,  he  would  have  bolted.    In  fact, 
frame  seemed  much  agitated.     He  made      he  was  no  match  for  his  opponent.     He 


nse  of  the  chopping  blow,  and  whenever  his  hopped  aboat  and  hit  at  random.    Satton 

distance  proved  correct,  his  hits  were  tre-  diopped  at  his  opponent.    Some  few  blows 

mendoas.     Some  few  blows  passed,  when  were  exchanged,  when  Croplev*B  black  fell. 

Cropley's  black  was  thrown.  and  refused  to  come  again.    Thus  finished 

8. — Cropley's  man  did  not  seem  to  like  it ;  this  caricatnre  on  milling, 
and  perhaps,  had  it  not  been  for  the  charms 

On  June  4,  1816,  at  a  benefit  for  Eales  and  Johnson  at  the  Fiyes  Conit, 
Satton  mounted  the  stage  to  contend  with  the  powerful  Tom  Olirer.  Sutton 
appealed  rather  diffident.  His  sparring,  however,  was  far  from  contemptible, 
and,  as  a  novice,  he  achieved  more  than  could  have  been  expected.  Oliver 
had  Tery  little  the  best  of  him,  and  it  was  observed  that  Tom  took  the  gloves 
off  first.  George  Cooper  (the  late  competitor  of  Donnelly  in  Ireland,  and 
who  was  reported  to  be  dead)  made  his  appearance  and  also  had  a  set-to 
with  Sutton.  Cooper  put  in  seTeral  heavy  facers,  and  showed  considerable 
science ;  but  Sutton,  no  way  dismayed,  stood  well  up  to  him,  and,  in  a  sharp 
rally,  returned  some  heavy  hits  and  exchanged  blows  advantageously.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  new  man  of  colour  received  much  applause.  Cooper,  like 
Oliver,  it  was  also  remarked,  took  off  the  gloves  first 

The  milling  qualities  of  Sutton  being  now  better  understood,  he  was 
matched  with  Robinson ;  and  these  men  of  colour  met  at  Doncaster  Baces, 
September  25,  1816.  The  fight  took  place  in  a  paddock  (where  each  spec- 
tator was  charged  three  shillings  as  the  price  of  admission),  in  a  twenty  feet 
roped  ring,  for  a  subscription  purse.  Eobinson,  who  had  twice  fought  with 
Carter,  and  defeated  Stephenson,  Butcher,  etc.,  was  seconded  by  Crouch  and 
Saunders,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  boxing  notoriety,  five  to  four  was  betted 
upon  him  in  the  metropolis,  and  six  to  four  upon  bis  setting-to  in  the  ring. 
Sutton  was  attended  by  Richmond  and  Harmer.  At  half  past  twelve  the 
.signal  was  given,  and  offensive  operations  commenced  without  farther  cere- 
mony. It  appears  in  the  first  rotmd  that  Robinson  sustained  so  severe  a  hit 
from  his  opponent  that  it  quite  spoiled  him  as  to  any  vigorous  exertion  after- 
wards. An  appeal  was  made  to  the  umpires  upon  this  momentous  point,  on 
which  the  fate  of  the  battle  hung ;  but  these  rustic  arbiters  of  milling,  not 
ignorant  of  the  precedents  of  Moulsey,  or  the  practice  at  Coombe  Wamen, 
and  not  wishing  to  make  a  chancery  suit  of  it,  instantly  ordered  the  fight  to 
proceed.  The  long  arms  of  Sutton  not  only  took  great  liberties  with  the 
upper  works  of  Robinson,  but  soon  put  the  wind  of  the  latter  out  of  order, 
and  ultimately  made  him  measure  his  length  upon  the  ground.  The  betting 
now  rapidly  changed,  and  Sutton  became  the  favourite,  with  odds  upon  him. 
It  was  all  up  with  Robinson,  and  during  twenty-five  rounds  he  had  no 
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opj^Ttoniiy  of  txindng  the  battle  in  his  fayonr ;  and  in  thirty-six  minntes, 
after  receiving  a  seyeie  milling,  he  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he 
had  had  ^'enonghP'  It  is  hut  fair  to  state  that  he  was  out  of  condition, 
never  had  any  training,  was  overtomed  in  the  coach,  and  entered  the  ring 
within  a  very  few  honrs  after  his  journey  from  London.  But  the  knowing 
ones  asserted  Sutton  could  heat  him  at  any  time,  and  that  he  would  soon 
look  out  for  a  elastomer  much  higher  on  the  boxing  list  than  ever  Robinson 
stood.  Sutton  was  scarcely  hurt,  and  gave  visible  proof  of  the  great  im- 
proTement  he  had  made.  Sutton  by  the  above  battle  gained  little  more  than 
the  honour  of  proving  a  conqueror. 

Prom  the  capabilities  displayed  by  Sutton  in  this  fight  he  rose  in  the  esti- 
ination  of  the  patrons  of  scientifio  boxing,  and  was  judged  an  able  competitor 
for  the  game  l^ed  Painter.  A  match  was  accordingly  made  between  them, 
for  25  guineas  a-side  and  a  P.  C.  purse,  and  they  entered  the  lists  at  Moulsey 
Hurst  on  July  23,  1817. 

Painter  at  this  time  had  been  the  victor  in  two  battles,  over  Coyne,  the 
Irishman,  and  Alexander,  the  gamekeeper ;  but  he  had  two  defeats,  per  contra^ 
with  Tom  OHyer  (then  in  his  best  day),  and  with  the  gigantic  Shaw,  the 
Ufe-guardsman,  a  defeat  without  disgrace.  The  betting  on  the  day  was  six 
to  four  on  Painter. 

Painter  showed  himself  near  the  ring  sitting  on  a  basket  a  considerable 
time  before  the  Black  appeared  in  sight.  In  fact,  he  was  sent  for  by  the 
Commander-in-chief.*  Sutton  at  length  came  forward  with  his  second  and 
threw  his  hat  in  the  ring,  which  was  soon  followed  by  his  opponent  perform- 
ing the  same  act  of  defiance.  During  the  time  Painter  was  taking  off  his 
clothes  Sutton  never  took  his  eyes  off  his  person.  Cribb  and  Harmer 
seconded  Painter;  Tom  Oliver  and  Paddington  Jones  waited  upon  Sutton. 
The  anxious  moment  had  now  arriycd  (ten  minutes  after  one);  the  com- 
batants and  seconds  shook  hands,  and  the  battle  commenced.  Both  men 
appeared  in  good  condition,  but  Painter  looked  somewhat  thin.  Five  to  four 
upon  Sutton. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.  —  Some  irifling  sparrinff  oo-  rtrength  of  Sutton  enabled  him  to  break 

eonred.    8atton*B  kmg  arm  stood  oat  like  a  away.     The  Blaok   now  retnmed   to   the 

pole,  and  upon  the  whole  hie  frame  looked  attack  impetnously,  but  without  judgment, 

tremendous.   Painter  hit  first,  but  not  effec-  and  got  nobbed  precionsly  for   his   fnry. 

tiTelj,  when  thej  got  to  hammering  each  Painter  went  down  from  a  slight  hit  or  a 

other,  aiid  arriTed  at  the  ropes.    Here  Ned  slip. 

fibbed   his    opponent    ae?erely,   nntil  the  S.—- The  men  were  now  both  upon  tbeir 

*  Hr.  John  Jackemit 
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mettle,  tad  the  tremon  of  a  flzvt  roond  had 
sabeided.  Nobrithstandiiig  the  Black's  long 
arm  the  wienoe  of  Painter  prevailed  to  that 
extent  upon  Satton's  upper  works  that  he 
seemed  to  possess  a  bodv  without  a  head.  It 
was  almost  a  question  if  he  knew  whether  he 
was  in  or  out  of  the  rin^.  A  desperate  rally 
oooarred,  and,  in  closmg,  Fainter  endea- 
Tonred  again  to  fib  his  opponent.  The  Black 
caught  hold  of  his  hand  to  avoid  punish- 
ment, and  ultimatelT  Fainter  was  down. 

8. — ^It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  execu- 
tion which  took  place  on  both  sides  during 
this  round.  If  one  was  bold,  the  other  was 
fearless:  it  was  hit  for  hit,  in  the  most 
finished  style  of  boxing ;  in  fact,  it  was  truly 
tremendous,  and  the  amateurs  were  now 
convinced  that  the  man  of  colour  possessed 
"devil"  enough  for  anything.  At  length 
Painter  planted  a  body  blow  with  so  much 
severi^  that  the  Black  was  missing  in  a 
twinkhng,  and  seen  gasping  for  breath  on 
the  ground.  (The  uproarious  applause  that 
took  place  was  like  a  fire  of  artillery,  the 
confusion  of  tongues  immense.  "  That  *s  the 
way  to  win  my  boy!"  and  two  to  one  all 
round  the  ring  upon  Painter.) 

4. — ^It  is  true  the  Black  was  brought  to 
the  scratch,  but  his  breath  escaped  from  his 
lips  like  a  pair  of  bellows  in  full  blow.  This 
was  a  trymg  round  for  both  parties,  and 
Painter  seemed  to  have  out-fought  his 
strength.  They  almost  tumbled  against 
eadi  other,  so  much  were  they  exhausted, 
till  thev  again  got  into  determmed  milling. 
Here  Painter  gave  Button  such  a  tremen- 
dous pimpler  that  his  head  seemed  to  rotate 
on  his  shoulders  with  the  rapid  twirl  of  a 
Bologna.  In  closing,  Painter  exerted  him- 
self m  fibbing  his  opponent;  but  Sutton 
resolutely  disengaged  himself  and  threw  his 
adversary. 

6. — ^Painter  now  appeared  bleeding,  and 
half  a  minute  time  was  too  short  for  the 
men  to  appear  anvthing  like  themselves,  so 
furiously  had  the  battle  raged  in  this  early 
period  of  the  fight.  This  round,  however, 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Painter,  and  he 
stopped  the  rashness  of  his  om)onent  in  a 
adentifio  manner.  He  gave  Sutton  three 
such  heavy  fiuMrs,  that  the  nob  of  the  Black 
did  not  seem  to  belong  to  him,  and  gallantly 
finished  this  round  by  sending  him  down. 
(The  applause  here  was  a  tumult  of  joy,  and 
in  the  ecstacy  of  the  moment  five  to  one  was 
offered.  It  was  now  the  expressed  opinion 
that  Ned  would  win  the  battle  in  a  canter.^ 

6. — ^The  fight  must  have  been  finished  in 
this  round,  or  at  least  he  would  have  ren- 
dered it  certain,  had  Painter  possessed  suffi- 
cient strength.  The  Black  could  scarcely 
leave  his  second's  knee,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  skill  of  Tom  Oliver  he  would  not  have 
been  in  time  to  meet  his  opponent  at  the 
•cratch.  They  both  stared  at  each  other, 
and  appeared  fit  for  anything  but  milling. 
However,  they  went  at  it  pell  mell,  and 
Faintsr  received  so  sharp  a  blow  on  his  left 


eye  Ihat  the  claret  run  down.  The  Blaek 
also  got  such  a  nobber  that  he  was  quite 
abroad,  and  moved  his  hands  like  a  pv^pet 
pulled  with  strings.  It  was  all  chanoe  woxkt 
and  Painter  went  down. 

7.— Painter  again  "faced"  the  Blaek,  and 
had  the  best  of  the  round,  but  he  wentdown. 

8. — ^The  Black  endeavoured  to  bose  m,  but 
he  was  stopped  in  fine  style.  Painter  milled 
him  in  every  direction,  pluited  three  &cei« 
with  ease,  and  finished  me  round  by  leveUing 
Sutton.    ^Great  shouting.) 

9.^Both  extremely  distressed;  and  not- 
withstanding the  many  nobbers  the  Bhw^ 
had  received,  all  Painter's  work  in  point  of 
appearance  went  for  nothing.  Sutton^s  fian- 
tispiece  seemed  to  defy  all  hitting.  Painter 
was  bored  to  the  ropes;- where,  in  struggling, 
both  fell. 

10. — Sutton  floored  his  opponent  by  a  tre- 
mendous hit  in  the  chest.  The  paxtuans  of 
Sutton  here  manifested  their  approbation. 

11. — ^Painter's  exertions  in  tlus  round  were 
astonishing.  He  had  it  all  his  own  way. 
He  nobbed  the  BUusk  so  repeatedly  that  lus 
arms  were  of  no  use  to  him,  as  he  could  not 
phbce  himself  in  a  position,  and  Sutton  fell 
from  exhaustion. 

12. — Some  blows  were  exchanged,  materi- 
ally to  the  advantage  of  Painter.  His  exer- 
tions, however,  were  more  than  his  strength 
could  support,  and  he  ultimately  went  down. 

13.  —  Sutton  had  been  so  muck  beaten 
about  the  head,  that  he  seemed  in  a  state  ot 
stupor,  and  "time"  might  have  been  vooi- 
rated  in  vain  had  not  his  attendant  roused 
him  into  action.  He  was  literally  pushed 
forward  to  meet  his  opponent,  when  Painter 
kept  paying  away  till  he  went  down  from 
weakness.  Painter  planted  eight  facers 
without  return. 

14  to  17.— In  the  first  three  rounds  Painter 
went  down ;  but  in  the  last,  notwithstanding 
his  bad  state  of  vision,  he  milled  the  Blade 
so  successfully  that  Sutton  measured  his 
length  on  the  grass.  (Loud  shouting,  and 
«*  Painter  will  yet  win,"  was  frequently 
asserted.) 

18. — ^In  this  distressed  state  a  rally  oc- 
curred, and  Fainter  was  floored. 

19. — ^This  was  a  most  singular  round:  it 
was  anybody's  battle.  Both  the  men  were 
dead  beat.  The  Black  turned  away  from 
Painter  on  his  making  a  hit;  and  soon  after- 
wards Painter  turned  from  him,  and  went 
down.    (Two  to  one  on  Sutton.) 

20.— Painter  not  only  made  some  good 
hits,  but,  in  closing,  he  fibbed  Sutton  sharply, 
and  dropped  him. 

21  to  23.— Painter  was  down  in  all  tiiese 
rounds,  although  he  had  the  beat  of  the 
hitting.  He  was  distressed  beyond  deaerip- 
tion* 

24. — ^Painter  seemed  to  have  revived  a 
little,  and  made  a  desperate  hit  on  the  nose 
of  Sutton  that  fioored  him  upon  his  back, 
and  his  legs  rebounded  from  the  earth.  It 
appeared  a  finisher,  and  he  was  got  upon 
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the  knee  of  bis  second  with  oonsiderable 
difficulty.  (The  odds  now  chsnged  sgain  in 
hwoar  of  Painter.) 

85  to  81. — ^It  was  astonishing  to  witness 
the  desperation  with  which  many  of  these 
roonds  were  contested.  Painter  showed 
most  science,  bat  the  Black's  strong^  was 
more  than  conld  be  rednoed,  and  the  former 
was  down  almost  every  time  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. 

82  to  40  and  lasL — ^Painter  was  almost 
blind  and  dcstitate  of  strength,  yet  he  con- 
tended up  to  the  last  moment  for  victory, 
He  was  so  far  gone,  in  some  instances,  that 
he  almost  tried  to  lie  down;  and  it  was 
owing  to  his  extreme  weakness  that  Sntton 
was  enabled  to  recover  his  strength,  and 
brought  him  the  smiles  of  victory.  It 
was  strength  alone  that  won  it.  It  is 
doe  to  Sntton  to  state  that  a  fairer  fighter 
never  entered  the  ring ;  but  it  ia  more  plea- 
sore  to  assert  that  no  pre|adice  was  expressed 
as  to  his  colour — ^impartiality  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  Painter  was  led  out  of  the  ring, 
while  Sntton  walked  from  the  scene  of  action 
without  his  dothes.  The  battle  lasted  fortv- 
eight  minutes  and  a  half.  A  liberal  sub- 
seription  was  gathered  for  Painter  by  Mr. 
Jacaon  on  the  ground.  He  returned  to 
Belcher's  in  the  evening,  where  the  most 
considerate  attention  was  paid  to  him.    He 


experienced  no  body  blows  of  oonsequen 
bat  his  head  and  arms  were  terribly  beaten. 


-Pointer,  although  defeated, 
has  not  hUen  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends. 
His  courage  was  equal  to  the  task  he  had  to 
aeoompUsh.  ^  In  point  of  science  he  was  hr 
sopenor  to  his  opponent ;  but  in  strength  he 


I  materially  deficient.  It  was  a  complete 
ing  fight,  and  the  odds  were  continually 
an^ng.  Two  better  men  never  had  a 
meeting;  and  a  more  determined  battie 
could  not  be  witnessed.  Sutton  has  raised 
himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  amateurs,  and 
he  is  considered  to  have  evinced  as  much 
pluck,  if  not  more,  than  any  man  of  colour 
that  has  yet  exhibited.  Though  his  exterior 
did  not  show  much  punishment,  yet  his 
cheeks  had  a  "rainbow"  appearance.  He 
is  not  likely  to  remain  long  in  a  state  of 
inactivity,  and  will  certainlv  prove  a  despe- 
rate customer  to  any  one  who  dares  contend 
with  him.  Hisprodigiouslengthof  arm  is  of 
great  advantage;  and  he  is  pronounced  by 
ihe  best  informed  upon  this  subject  to  be  the 
hardest  hitter  on  the  present  list  of  boxers. 
Sutton  owed  his  success  greatly  to  the 
management  and  prompt  determination  of 
his  second,  Tom  Oliver.  Painter  never 
fought  so  well  before.  He  stopped  fifty 
blows  at  least  with  his  right  hand,  and  also 
punished  Sntton  severely  about  the  body. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  was  one  of  the  evenert 
contended  battles  that  had  been  riewed  for  a 
lon^  time,  until  the  last  seven  rounds,  when, 
danng  some  of  these  Painter  strained  every 
effort  to  turn  the  chance  in  his  favour. 
What  the  human  frtime  could  perform  to- 
wards obtainiuff  conquest  this  determined 
boxer  attempted.  He  actually  fought  till 
nature  refbsed  to  move.  So  much  regret 
was  never  expressed  upon  the  defeat  of  any 
pu^filist  as  upon  this  occasion,  owing  ti 
ramter's  inoffensive  disposition  and  respect 
ful  behariour  in  society  at  all  times. 


The  sporting  amateura  of  19'orwich  desiring  a  fight  in  their  vicinity,  had, 
it  seems,  sohscribed  the  sum  of  £100,  £80  to  the  winner  and  £20  to  the 
losing  man,  and  Painter  having  challenged  Sntton  to  a  second  trial,  they 
were  offered  a  preminm  to  hring  off  the  affisdr  at  Bnngay  Common,  Suffolk, 
the  day  appointed  being  the  16th  of  December,  1817.  The  battle  was  tmly 
tremendous,  and  after  fifteen  rounds,  all  fightmg,  m  one  hoar  and  forty-two 
minates,  Sutton  was  carried  from  the  ring.    (See  Faintsb,  ante  p.  79.) 

The  no-fight  between  Shelton  and  Oliver  which  took  the  ^mcy  on  a  wild 
goose  chase  to  Blindlow  Heath  and  Copthome,  on  the  tempestuous  28rd  of 
December,  1819,  led  to  another  black  job  for  Massa  Sutton.  Eendrick,  the 
black,  liad  come  down  that  day,  determined,  he  said,  to  fight  anybody, 
should  there  be  a  purse,  after  the  ''big  affair,"  and  resolved,  moreover,  to 
have  "a  bit  of  beef  for  his  Christmas  dinner."  Fifteen  guineas  were  col- 
lected, when  Sutton,  cousidering  it  an  easy  prize,  offered  himself  for  a  game 
at  **  black  and  all  black."  At  three  o'clock  the  men  faced  each  other,  Kendall 
looking  after  Eendrick,  and  J^ack  Kartin  attending  upon  Suttoa, 
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THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— Kendrick  hit  short  with  his  left 
hand,  and  delivered  his  ri^ht  well  home  on 
Satton's  head,  bat  his  hand  was  open  and  it 
did  no  mischief.  Satton  roshed  in,  closed, 
and  threw  Kendrick  a  heavy  fall. 

2. — Satton  deliyered  a  straight  and  well- 
directed  blow  with  his  left  Imnd  in  Ken- 
drick*s  bread-basket,  which  made  him  cry 
"Hem!'*  and  drove  him  back  two  yards. 
Satton,  ffoing  in  to  follow  np  his  soocess,  was 
met  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  when  a  rally 
commenced.  Some  blows  exchanged,  and 
Kendrick  was  thrown.  It  was  evident  here 
Satton  was  too  strong  for  him. 

8.— Satton  pat  in  another  left-huided 
doabler,  and  followed  with  his  ri^ht  on 
Eendrick's  eye,  which  floored  him  as  if  shot. 
Kendrick  bled  freely  from  his  nose  and 
month. 

Nine  other  ronnds  were  fooght,  in  which 
Satton  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and  Kendrick 
received  some  heavy  blows  and  falls.  In 
the  twelfth  ronnd  Satton  hit  him  with  the 
left  hand  in  the  mark,  and  canght  him  on 
the  head  with  tiie  right  as  he  was  going 
down,  which  so  knocked  the  wind  and  senses 
oat  of  Kendrick  that  he  conld  not  be  moved 
from  his  second's  knee.  The  fight  lasted 
seventeen  minntes.     Satton  was  acaroely 


marked,  his  condition  being  very  snperior  to 
that  of  poor  Kendrick,  who  was  severely 
ponished.  A.  liberal  sabeoription  was  made 
for  him  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son, and  sympathy  was  expressed  as  it  vras 
his  third  defeat  m  saooession,  and  he  was 
"oat  of  lack." 

BBBCARKfl.— Kendridk*s  weakness  was  visi- 
ble early  in  the  fight ;  bat,  without  taking 
liiat  into  consideration,  he  coald  not  in  ha 
best  trim  conquer  Sutton.  Though  without 
a  chance  of  winning  the  purse,  be  showed 
himself  a  game  man.  He  received  a  tre- 
mendous hit  on  the  right  eye,  and  also  com- 
plained of  a  severe  stomacher,  that  pojSed 
the  wind  out  of  his  emptv  frame  like  a  pKur 
of  bellows ;  Sutton  also  fell  upon  him  heavily. 
A  gentleman  very  humanely  gave  up  an 
inside  place,  and  rode  ontsiae  a  ooa^,  in 
order  that  poor  Kendrick  might  be  brought 
to  London  comfortably  and  free  of  expense ; 
he  also  paid  other  attentions  to  his  wants. 
Several  gentlemen  proposed  that  Kendrick 
should  be  sent  into  training,  and  that  they 
would  back  him  against  the  Gas-ligbt  Man 
for  25  guineas  a-side.  With  patronage  and 
training,  Kendrick,  it  was  thought^  might 
become  as  it  were  a  new  man. 


Satton,  altbongh  he  attended  the  Fires  Court  and  every  benefit  and  spar^ 
ring  match  and  prize  fight,  could  not  find  a  customer.  His  thirteen  stone 
nine  pounds,  and  six  feet  and  half  an  inch  in  height,  were  too  great  odds  for 
middle  weights,  and  the  big  ones  wanted  larger  figures  than  Harry  could  get 
backed  for.  He  was,  however,  matched  with  Larkin,  the  guardsman,  to 
fight  on  the  4th  of  l^ovember,  1819,  and  20  guineas  posted ;  but  in  this  he 
was  disappointed,  for  Larkin  was  ordered  off  by  his  colonel,  and  Sutton's 
only  consolation  was  the  twenty  yellow  boys.  Sutton  now  went  on  a  spar- 
ring tour  with  Jack  Carter  through  Lancashire  and  to  Ireland,  as  may  be 
seen  in  Carter's  life.  As  from  this  period  Sutton  merely  appears  as  a 
sparring  exhibitor,  we  here  close  his  pugilistic  career. 


BILL   ABBOT— 1818-1832. 


BiiL  Abbot,  whose  victories  over  Hares,  Dolly  Smith,  the  renowned  Tom 
Oliver,  and  Phil.  Sampson,  give  him  a  claim  to  a  niche  in  the  Walhalla  of 
pu^sm,  ws^  a  Wcstqiinster  lad  apd  a  disciple  of  Q&Leh  Baldwin.     He  stood 
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&fe  feet  eight  incheey  and  weighed  eleven  stone  seven  ponnds.  His  first 
battle  of  any  note  was  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Jones,  at  Wimbledon 
Common,  whom  be  defeated  in  good  style. 

Abbot  next  fotight  Dick  Hares  on  Wimbledon  Common,  on  June  16,  1818, 
after  Eandall  and  Burke  had  left  the  ring.    Hares  displayed  his  usual  good 
fighting  and  game  qualities;  but  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Abbot  • 
Hares  was  over-weighted. 

Abbot  was  matched  against  Dolly  Smith  for  twenty  guineas  a-side,  and 
this  battle  took  place  near  the  Barge  House,  in  Essex,  on  Tuesday,  February 
2f  1819,  on  which  day  the  amateurs,  heedless  of  rain,  left  the  metropolis 
and  mustered  numerously  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Soares  was  chosen  umpire. 
Dolly  was  well  known  to  the  ring,  from  his  combats  with  Hares,  Scroggins, 
and  Cbmnon,  though  these  were  all  defeats.  Abbot,  from  defeating  Hares 
and  Jones,  was  considered  a  rising  boxer.  At  half  past  one  Smith  threw 
np  his  hat  in  the  ring,  accompanied  by  his  seconds,  Kandall  and  Owen; 
and  Abbot  followed  by  Oliver  and  Shelton.  Gdiere  was  also  an  outer  ring. 
The  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  took  place,  when  the  men  set  to.  Five  to 
four  on  Abbot. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Romid  1.— Tke  men  appeared  in  good  6.— Abbot  made  some  feints,  when,  after 

eonditMm,  Abbot  the  best.    They  were  more  a  short  round,  DoIIt  was  hit  down,    (firayo, 

eaotioiiB  than  was  expeoted,  and  some  lon^  and  load  shoating.  J 

ayarriug  oeearred.     If  Smith  had  not  hit  7. — Dolly^  came  quite  fresh  to  the  soratoh, 

fost.  Abbot,  in  all  orobabilitT,  would  hare  bat  he  received  a  he  ivr  bodj  hit  that  flo<ned 

remained  on  the  defensive.    Dollj,  with  his  him.    (**Well  done,  Abbot  1") 

riifhi  hand,  pot  in  a  sharp  bodier,  which,  8. — ^A  shar]3  round,  and  both  down, 

had  it  been  a  little  higher,  most  have  floored  9. — Both  hit  short.    Long  sparring.    In 

his  opponent.    Abbot  returned  short.   DoUj  (dosing,  some  fibbing  occurred,  when  Doll^ 

hit  and  got  awaj,  when,  after  some  ex-  broke  away.     More  sparring.     Abbot  hit 

ehamns,  they  dosed.     Smith  went  down,  short.     In  olosinff  at  the  ropes.  Abbot  hit 

•ad  &e  darat  was  seen  on  his  right  eye.  Dolly    down.      (Shouting,     and    **Bravo» 


i.— The  caution  of  Abbot  astonished  the      Abbot!") 

0.— The 


Dolly  again  hit  and  got  away.  10. — The  expected  smashing  forte  of  Ab  - 

Borne  blows  were  exchanged.    In  closing,  bot  was  not  seen,  and  he  kept  retreating  tiU 

Dolly  again  went  down  bleeding.  DoUy  hit  first,  when  he  then  let  fly  fro* 

S.— Dollv  meant  to  punish  his  opponent,  quently  to  adrantage.    Both  down. 

and  went  to  work  with  his  right  hand,  but  11. — ^Dolly's  mug  was  painted  in  every 

it  was  out  of  distance,  and  he  was  again  on  direction,  while  Abbot  hod  not  received  a 

the  ground.  scratch.    Some  sharp  fibbing,  and  DoUy  the 

4.— Dolly  was  too  short  to  get  at  Abbot ;  worst  dTit,  and  down. 

ha  could  not  nob  him,  and  was  always  com-  18.    Abbot  never  tried  to  take  the  lead, 

peDed  to  hit  first    They  dosed,  and  some  although  he  generally  got  the  best  of  the 

sharp   fibbing  occurred,  when   both  went  round.    He  was  the  best  at  in-fighting ;  and 

down,  DoUy  undermost     (Six  to  four  on  Dolly  now  bled  copiously,  till  both  went 

Abbot ;  the  confident  betters  roared  out  two  down, 

to  cneO  18.— Both  down. 

6.— The  short  arms  of  Dolly  frequently  14.— Dolly  gave  a  good  bodier ;  and,  after 

hUed  in  planting  a  blow.    This  was  a  toler-  some  hard  hitting,  both  again  down, 

able  round,  and  Smith  received  a  severe  hit  16. — Dolly  put  in  a  snorter  that  made 

fliai  sent  him  staggering  away,  but  he  re-  Abbot's  pimple  rattle  again.  ("Such  another 

covered   himself.     In  donng,  Dolly  paid  pretty  Dolly,"  roared  out  Tom  Owen,  "  is 

awa^,  bol  iront  dovm  bleeding  co|nously.  not  io  bo  seen  in  the  kingdom."}    After 
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■ome  sharp  exchanffes,  Dolly  was  hit  down 
on  ths  nght  side  of  his  head. 

16.-^l1ie  ponishmeni  on  Dolly's  mug  was 
oonspicQOos.    Both  down. 

17.— The  right  eye  of  Dolly  was  nearly 
closed.  Some  sharp  work  in  a  dose,  bat 
Dolly  down.    Thirty-three  minates. 

18.— This  was  a  good  ronnd,  bat  the  left 
hand  of  Dollv  appeared  of  no  nse  to  him, 
while  Abbot's  right  seemed  tied  to  his 
shonlder.  The  latter  waited  with  the  great- 
est patienoe  for  the  attacks  of  Dolly,  which 
Jid  not  at  all  times  shield  him  from  heavy 
blows  on  the  side  of  his  neck  and  one  of  his 
jaws.  In  olosins',  some  severe  fibbing  00- 
oarred,  when  D<uly  extricated  himself  with 
some  talent.  Two  sharp  ooanter-hits.  Dolly 
reoeived  a  &oer  which  pat  him  in  a  dancing 
attitude,  and  he  performed  some  new  steps 
withoat  the  aid  of  mosic ;  but  he  at  length 
reooTcred  himself,  retamed  to  the  charge 
like  a  Waterloo  tramp,  and  made  so  formid- 
able a  stand  that  Abbot  resorted  to  some 
long  sparring.  Dollr,  however,  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  was  floored.  (Shoating  on 
both  sides  of  the  ring.  Smith  shared  the 
apph^ose  with  his  opponent.) 

19  to  24. — ^In  some  of  these  ronnds,  when 
Dolly  was  breaking  awajr.  Abbot  made 
sereral  chops  at  him,  bat  withoat  doing  any 
material  execation.  In  the  last  ronnd  smith 
began  to  fight  with  both  his  hands,  and  the 
ear  and  neck  of  Abbot  exhibited  marks  of 
heavy  hitting.    Both  down. 

25.--Dolly  was  cleanly  hit  down.  ('  *  Well 
done,  my  eabbage-cntter ;  that's  the  way  to 
finish  it^') 

86.~The  dose  was  repeated  by  Abbot,  and 
the  claret  from  Dolly's  mug  was  copious. 

87  to  82. — ^DoUy  never  ooold  effect  any 
change.  Abbot  was  patiently  waiting  every 
round  for  Smith.  The  head  of  the  bitter 
was  terrific. 

88.^Dollv  had  decidedly  the  best  of  this 
round.    Both  down. 

84.— Smith  was  down;  but  the  ground 
was  in  a  most  wretched  slipperv  state.    (A 

Sinea  to  a  shilling  was  offered,  out  this  was 
ought  more  bravado  than  judgment) 
86  to  89. — Long  sparring,  and  the  parti- 
sans of  Abbot  roarmg  out  for  him  to  "go 
in."    "  No,  no,"  says  Owen ;  "  he  knows  the 


advanta^  of  keeping  his  distance  better. 
D'ye  nund  me,  he's  what  I  call  a  distance 
cove.  By  the  Lord  Mayor  we  shall  win  it 
now.  Gfo  along,  my  boy,  with  yoar  left 
maoley,  and  his  nob  will  be  of  no  servioe  to 
him."  In  spite,  however,  of  all  the  enoou- 
ra^ment  of  his  lively  second,  Dolly  was 
nltimatelv  floored. 

40  to  69.— To  detail  the  minutisa  of  these 
rounds  would  be  superfluous.  Dolly  at  times 
made  some  sharp  hits,  but  there  was  no 
alteration  in  his  favour. 

70  to  127.— The  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents, but  the  mill  went  on  with  all  the 
regularity  of  sunshine.  Abbot  showed 
nothing  like  a  decisive  fighter;  and  there 
was  onoe  or  twice  he  did  not  like  the  nobbers 
he  had  received.  Dolly,  in  the  majority  of 
these  rounds,  went  down. 

188  to  188  and  last— It  appeared  DoUy 
entertained  an  opinion  that  he  could  not 
lose  it;  and  even  after  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  had  passed,  he  nodded  satisfiiotorily 
to  his  friends  that  his  confidence  had  not 
deserted  him.  There  was  nothing  interest- 
ing in  the  whole  of  these  roundis  to  ama- 
teurs ;  and  DoUy  endeavoured  to  tire  out  his 
adversary  by  gom^  down,  but  without  effect, 
when  he  at  last  said  he  could  fight  no  more. 
Two  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes  had  elapsed. 

Bbmarks.— Abbot  is  by  no  means  a  fint- 
rato  fighter,  or  he  ought  to  have  beat  DoUy 
off-hand.  He  was  all  caution*  and  his 
strength  enabled  him  to  last  the  tongeat 
He  was  very  glad  when  Dolly  said  "No.** 
It  was  a  most  mtiguing  fight ;  and,  owing  to 
the  pitiless,  pelting  shower,  and  the  amateurs 
having  to  stand  up  to  their  knees  in  mud, 
the  rinff  was  almost  deserted  before  the  fight 
was  ended.  It  was  only  the  out-and -enters 
that  remained.  To  describe  the  pitiful  ap- 
pearance of  the  amateurs  would  have  re- 
quired the  pencil  of  a  Hogarth— they  had 
not  a  dry  thread  about  them.  Abbot  had 
scarcely  a  scratch  upon  his  face;  but  was 
much  distressed  towards  the  end,  and  led 
out  of  the  ring.  Smith  was  put  to  bed  at 
the  Barge  House.  Little  betting  occurred. 
Owing  to  the  bad  state  of  the  weather,  no 
collection  was  made  for  Smith,  but  he  had  a 
benefit  ^ven  to  him,  under  the  patronage  of 
— -)  spirited  amateurs. 


Abbot  was  defeated  by  "West  Country  Dick  in  a  turn  up  on  March  2, 
1819.     (flee  vol.  i.,  pp.  478,  479.) 

Abbot  fought  with  a  knight  of  tho  last,  to  make  up  a  fourth  battle,  for  a 
small  purse,  on  Hounslow  Heath,  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  1819;  it  served  the 
amateurs  to  laugh  at.  Abbot  had  been  sacrificing  too  freely  at  the  shrine  of 
Bacchus  either  to  stand  upright  or  to  make  a  hit,  and  the  *'  translator  of 
soles"  seemed  also  to  have  too  much  respect  for  his  hide  to  encounter  even 
)^s  reeling  opponent.    **  Jlaster  Waxjr**  gave  in  upon  his  pins,  after  jumping 
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about  in  the  most  ridiculoiiB  postures  for  twenty  minntes,  without  haying  a 
mark  to  show. 

The  sporting  world  felt  great  disappointment  on  Friday,  February  18, 
1820,  in  consequence  of  the  seyere  iUness  of  Spring  preyenting  the  combat 
which  had  been  fixed  for  the  aboye  day.  The  ring  was  formed  on  Epsom 
Downs,  and  at  half  past  twelye  o'clock  Ben  Bum  threw  his  hat  up,  and 
loudly  declared  he  was  ready  to  fight  Spring.  (See  ants,  p.  9.)  Bichmond 
also  came  forward  and  asked  if  any  gentleman  present  appeared  on  the  part 
of  Spring,  but  no  answer  was  giyen.  The  man  of  colour  told  Bum  not  to  be 
in  any  hurry,  as  a  fight  could  be  made  up  in  the  interim.  A  purse  of  twelye 
guineas  was  collected  upon  the  ground,  and  Abbot  entered  the  lists  with  a 
raw  countryman  from  Streatham,  who  appeared  anxious  for  milling  honours. 
Abbot  was  secosded  by  the  Guardsman  and  Hopping  Ned ;  the  "yokel"  was 
attended  by  Richmond  and  Clark.    At  two  o'clock  the  meu  set  to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— Johnny  Baw,  who  was  ^uite  a  6  to  30. — ^It  was  a  sort  of  reciprocal  mill- 

Boriee  in  the  ring  (in  fact  it  was  his  first  ing  daring  all  the  rounds ;  many  hard  blows 

appearanoe),  went  to  work  pell  mell;  bat  passed  between  them.     Abbot  showed  the 

the  science  and  cncperienoe  of  Abbot  gave  first  blood,  and  was  also  the  worst  poniahed. 

him  the  best  of  it,  and  after  a  few  hard  81.-;-Abbot  ^t  his  opponent  at  tne  ropes ; 

blows  he  pat  in  a  hit  apon  the  throat  of  the  bat  with  all  his  endeavoars  to  fib  the  poor 

oonntryinau  that  floorod  him  like  a  shot.  ooantryman*s  nob,  he  failed. 

For  the  instant  Johnny  was  qaite  senseless,  82  to  40  and  last. — It  was  nerer  exactly 

and  upon  Richmond's  picking  him  up,  he  safe  to  Abbot  till  in  this  roand,  when  he 

asked,  "  Who  done  that  P    What's  that  for  P  again  floored  Johnny  by  a  tremendoas  blow 

Where  am  IP"     Sidiimond,  with  a  smile  on  the  throat.   Johnny  was  now  qaite  sense- 

npon  his  nioff,  observed,  "Why  you  are  in  less,  and  all  attempts  to  bring  him  up  to 

the  Coort  of  Chancery ;  and,  let  me  say,  yoa  time  were  aseless.    Water  was  thrown  on 

are  not  the  first  man  that  has  been  bothered  his  face ;   bat  Abbot  was  pronoanoed  the 

by  its  practice."  conqueror  after  one  hoar  and  twenty  minutes 

8  to  4. — Abbot  had  the  best  of  these  had  elapsed.    Abbot  was  by  far  the  worst 

roonds,  and  he  explained  to  the  countryman  punished.    On  Johnny's  recovering  his  re- 

the  term  pepper.  collection,  he  observed,  "  Who  done  that  P 

5. — The  clumsy  hitting  of  Johnny  Baw  Dang  it,  have  I  been  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 

gave  him  a  turn,  and  Abbot  received  a  tre-  cerv  again P     I  don't  like  that  place;  it 

mendous  floorer ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  makes  a  body  so  stupid.    But  I  am  ready  to 

chevying  of  the  lads  to  daunt  the  country-  take  another  turn." 
D,  it  was  seven  to  four  in  his  favour. 


Ahhot  entered  the  lists  with  a  stardy  navigator,  at  the  close  of  Hampton 
Bacesy  1820,  for  a  small  sahscription  pnrse.  Abhot  was  seconded  by  Purcell 
and  Brown,  and  the  navigator  by  Sholton  and  West  Country  Dick.  It  was 
a  good  battle,  and  the  navigator  proved  himself  a  very  troublesome,  dangerous 
customer.  He  stood  over  Abbot,  and  was  also  very  strong,  game,  and  would 
not  be  denied ;  but  the  superior  science  of  our  hero  enabled  him  to  win  it 
pleverly  in  forty-fivo  minutes, 
^bbot,  i»  &  tnrn  ^p  ii  Harper's  Fields,  Marylebone,  on  Monday,  June  6, 
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1820,  defeated  a  Birmingham  man  of  the  name  of  Bennyflood,  for  a  small 
purse,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  without  a  scratch  upon  his  face. 

Abbot  fought  Pitman  for  £  5  a-side  and  a  small  purse,  on  Wimbledon 
Common,  immediately  after  Brown  and  Curtis  had  left  the  ring,  on  Monday, 
August  28,  1820.  The  former  was  seconded  by  Eandall  and  CalluSy  and  the 
latter  by  Bill  Cropley  and  Joe  Norton.  This  was  a  hammering  fight  for 
thirty  minutes,  occupying  twenty-seven  rounds.  Pitman  was  a  game  man, 
and  reminded  the  spectators  of  Pearce,  denominated  the  Game  Chicken,  but 
it  was  only  in  appearance.  Pitman  was  beat  to  a  stand-still.  Abbot  retired 
firom  the  contest  with  a  slight  scratch  under  his  left  eye,  but  received  some 
ugly  thumps  upon  his  head. 

We  now  come  to  Abbot's  most  remarkable  ring  exploit.  A  dispute  with 
Tom  Oliver  led  to  a  hasty  match,  in  which  ten  guineas  a^side  were  posted ; 
but  it  was  thought  absurd,  and  a  forfeit  on  the  part  of  Abbot  fully  expected. 
But  time  rolled  on  and  the  day  fixed,  Tuesday,  November  6,  1821,  came, 
with  both  men  in  the  same  mind ;  and  the  fancy  received  the  intimation  that 
Moulsey  was  the  chosen  champ  eloi.  At  one  o'clock,  Oliver,  attended  by 
Ben  Bum  and  Bill  Gibbons,  threw  in  his  hat;  and  shortly  afterwards.  Abbot, 
attended  by  Scroggins  and  Tom  Jones,  answered  the  signal  of  defiance. 
Seven  to  four,  two  to  one,  and  in  some  instances  three  to  one  on  Oliver  wers 
called  out,  without  takers.  The  colours — dark  blue  for  Oliver,  light  blue 
for  Abbot — were  tied  to  the  stake,  and  the  men  stood  up. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Roand  1. — On  shakinff  hands  it  was  ex-  "Oliver  can't  lose  it,"  was  t!ie  general  ex- 
pected that  Oliver  woola  immediately  go  to  prossion  roond  the  ring.) 
work  and  spoil  his  opponent ;  but,  instead  of  4. — ^Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  recolleo- 
that,  Oliver  thought  he  had  a  mere  play-  tion  of  what  Oliver  had  onoe  been  in  the 


thing  in  opposition  to  him,  and  did  nothing.       prise  ring  coold  alone  be  answered  by  Abbot 
Some  attempts  at  hitting  were  made  on  both      himself,  ont  his   nervoos   trepidation  was 


sides,  bat  without  effect,  when  Abbot  ran  in  evident.  Abbot,  however,  made  a  heavr 
and  Oliver  held  him  in  his  arms  and  got  right-handed  hit  on  his  opponent's  month 
him  down.    (Shonting  for  joy,  and  Oliver      which  produced  the  olareL     Some  alight 


for  any  odds.)  exchanges  occurred,  and,  in  a  straggle  for 
2. — ^Abbot  trembled  very  much  on  placing  the  throw,  Oliver  fell  on  Abbot  in  rather  an 
himself  in  attitude  at  the  scratch.  Oliver  awkward  manner ;  but  not  wishing  hia  op- 
planted  a  slight  nobber  and  got  away.  A  ponent  should  entertain  a  bad  opinion,  Oliver 
pause.  Abbot  received  another  small  taste,  said,  "  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  oonld  not  help 
when  he  rushed  in  and  pulled  Tom  down.  it."  "Book  thay'  aaid  one  of  the  time- 
(Shouting  and  laughing,  "  It  can't  last  keepers  to  the  writer  of  this  article.  **  as  it 
long.'')  serves  to  show  the  fifincy  it  is  a  gentlemanly 
8.— Abbot  still  shaking,  yet  he  tried  to  fight." 

Elant  his  right  on  Oliver^B  nob,  bat  the  6. — Oliver  got  awa^  from  a  hit.    A  pause. 

itter  got  away.    Oliver  hit  short.    In  dos-  "Go   to   work,"   said   Paddington   Jones; 

ing,  Abbot  hung  on  the  ropes;  bat  Oliver  "  What  are  ye  both  about P"  Abbot  planted 

seemed  wanting  in  strength  to  do  execution.  a  bodier,  and  not  a  light  one.    Oliver  gave  a 

Abbot  at  length  broke  away  and  showed  facer,  and  followed  his  opponent  to  the  ropec, 

fight,   till    they   botli    wont   down,    Oliver  where  they  endeavoured  to  hold  each  other's 

tppermost     (Six   tg  one,  bvtX  Qo  tal^e^  Hands  to  |nrevent  fibbing,  whex|  Abbot  go| 
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dowD.  Oliver  aeemed  io  sntile  with  con- 
tempt on  his  advenary,  as  mucb  as  to  say, 
**  There  was  a  time  that  sach'aa  opponent 
ooold  not  have  stood  befoTO  me  ror  five 
minaies." 

6t.  —  A  acnffle,  and  both  down.  While 
Oliver  was  sitting  on  the  knee  of  his  second, 
the  Gras,  with  a  erin  upon  his  mag,  sar- 
castically observea,  **  Why  this  is  a  lark, 
ain't  it,  Tom?  Sorely  you  don*t  call  this 
fightinff/' 

7. — Oliver  eot  away,  when  Abbot,  in  fol- 
lowing him,  hit  shprt  and  napt  a  facer  in 
retnm.  Iliej  followed  each  other  to  the 
ropes,  when  the  wretched  condition  of  Oliver 
was  evident  to  all  the  ling,  for  instead  of 
fibbinff  Abbot,  he  literally  poshed  him  away, 
gasping  for  wind ;  hot  Tom  was  so  moch  the 
favoarite  of  the  amateora,  that  they  were 
completely  blind  to  his  defects.  Abbot  went 
down,  and  the  shooting  was  lood  in  Oliver's 
behalf. 

8. — Some  little  milling  took  place.  Abbot 
was  sent  oat  of  the  ring,  and  Oliver  fell 
from  weakness.  "The  Soriff  of  Myrtle'* 
stepped  onto  Abbot  and  tcld  him  it  was  all 
right.  **  We  are  sore  to  win  it,"  answered 
Seroggins. 

9. — Oliver  appeared  to  view  Abbot  in  the 
Bl^t  of  a  plajr-thing ;  stiU  his  blows  did  not 
do  any  mischief.  Abbot  threw  Oliver  and 
fell  heavify  on  him. 

10. — Oliver  threw  his  Opponent  right  away 
frombim.  (Thondersof  applanse.)  In  fact, 
at  eveij  movement  that  Oliver  maido,  either 
good  or  bad,  he  was  cheered  by  the  sor- 
roondinff  spectators. 

IL — ^This  roond  was  decidedly  in  favoor 
of  Oliver.  Abbot  tomed  completely  roond 
from  a  hit,  when  Oliver  took  advantage  of 
this  circamstanoe,  planted  a  nobber,  and 
sent  Abbot  down.  (The  oostermongers  were 
now  cheering  to  the  echo,  and  Ned  Tomer 
offered  £10  to  £1,  bat  no  person  woold 
have  it) 

12.— This  was  also  a  tidy  roond;  Oliver 
best,  bat  both  down. 

13. — ^If  Oliver  had  gone  op  to  the  nob  of 
Abbot  be  might  have  spoiled  his  *'  mitre ; " 
bat  be  was  more  intent  on  getting  away 
finom  the  blows  of  his  opponent  than  ponish* 
ii^  him.  Abbot  went  down  from  a  hit. 
(Cmd  shoaling.)  The  time-keeper  stated 
twenty-two  minotes  had  elapsed,  which 
Hooted  the  bets  on  time,  that  Oliver  won  it 
in  twenty  minotes. 

14.-^Abbot  went  sharply  to  work,  and 
made  a  severe  body  hit.  A  paose.  Oliver 
planted  a  header,  smiling,  bot  pot  down  his 
hands  as  if  tired.  The  right  hand  of  Abbot, 
which  went  home  on  Oliver's  month,  sent 
him  staggering,  and  the  claret  flowed  pro- 
fusely. At  the  ropes  a  sharp  straggle  took 
place,  when  Oliver  threw  his  opponent 
f **  Well  done,  Tom ;  go  to  work  and  finish 
it"    Oliver  for  any  odds.) 

15. — The  right  ear  of  Abbot  appeared 
•lightly  tinged  with  blood;   but  in   other 


respects  the  blows  of  Oliver  had  scarcely 
left  a  mark.  Abbot  was  sent  oot  of  the 
ring. 

16. — Oliver  had  the  best  of  this  roond ; 
and  Abbot  was  a^irain  onder  the  ropes. 

17.  —  Oliver,  mstead  of  going  to  work, 
sparred  away  his  time ;  bot,  in  an  exchange 
of  blows,  Abbot  went  down,  and  Oliver  fell 
on  him.  ("Go  along,  Tommy ;  it  will  soon 
be  over.") 

18.-1110  face  of  Oliver  was  the  most 
pnnished,  bot  he  had  the  best  of  this  roond. 
in  following  his  opponent  be  caoght  him  at 
the  ropes,  when  Abbot  woold  nave  gone 
down,  bot  Oliver  held  him  op  with  one 
hand  and  fibbed  him  with  the  other  till 
be  was  exhaosted,  when  Tom  dropped 
him.  (A  roar  of  artillery.  Oliver  for  any 
odds.) 

19. — On  coming  to  the  scratch  the  face  of 
Abbot  did  not  betray  the  severe  ponishment 
which  might  have  been  esnpectcd,  which  was 
a  sofficient  proof,  as  the  flash  term  is,  tibat 
Oliver  coold  scarcely  "  hit  a  hole  in  a  poond 
of  hotter.'*  Abbot  tried  to  obtain  a  torn  in 
his  favoor,  and  went  boldly  op  to  Oliver, 
bot  more  passionately  than  collected;  he, 
however,  pot  in  some  severe  hits,  which 
did  Oliver  no  good.  The  latter  in  retora, 
hit  Abbot  down.  (Great  applaose  for 
Oliver.) 

20. — ^If  it  had  been  any  other  boxer  than 
Oliver,  that  is  to  say,  not  so  old  a  finvoorite 
as  Tom,  the  exertions  of  Abbot  woold  not 
have  been  treated  so  slightly.  He  is  a  strong 
yoong  man,  not  a  norice  in  the  prise  ring, 
with  a  fist  as  hard  as  iron ;  and  whenever  he 
planted  his  right-handed  hit,  Oliver  felt  it, 
and  more  than  once  severely ;  yet  the  feel- 
ing of  the  amateors  were  that  Tom  most 
wm.  After  some  exchanges.  Abbot  rashed 
in.  Oliver  stopped  his  opponent  skiUolly, 
and  endeavoored  to  fib  mm  as  he  went 
down  at  the  ropes.  (Lots  of  applaose  for 
Oliver.) 

21«— in  point  of  ponishment,  this  was  the 
worst  roond  in  the  fight  for  Abbot  The 
latter  went  in  right  and  left,  bot  Oliver 
stopped  his  efforts,  milled  him,  and,  in 
siroflgling,  threw  him  down  so  riolently  on 
his  back  that  the  claret  goshed  from  his 
nose.  ("  It's  all  yoor  own  now,  Tom,  to  a 
certain^.") 

22.  —  Abbot  made  a  hit  which  Oliver 
stopped.  The  paose  was  now  so  long  that 
Tom  Jones  roared  oot,  "If  yoo  mean  to 
fight  do,  or  I  shall  leave  the  ring."  A  scoffle, 
and  both  down. 

23. — Abbot  planted  a  heavy  right-handed 
hit  on  Oliver's  ribs,  and  was  going  to  work 
in  a  sharp  maimer,  when  he  received  so 
straight  a  stopper  on  the  throat  that  he  went 
down  in  a  twinkling.  This  was  the  &nBt 
clean  knock-down  blow.  (Oliver's  friends 
were  qoite  elated,  and  the  cheers  were  veiy 
lood.) 

24. — Abbot  showed  that  he  was  not  desti- 
tate  of  science,  and  made  some  good  stops. 
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He  also  gare  Olirer  a  facer,  but  ultimately 
went  down.  (Diaapprobation.  Indeed,  Abbot 
did  not  appear  to  naye  many  good  wiahers, 
except  the  Sprig  of  M^e,  who  often  came 
to  the  ropes  to  oneer  him  up,  as  did  alao  the 
Sprig's  father.) 

25. — Oliver  napt  a  faoer,  and  appeared  to 
ffet  weak ;  bat  his  friends  were  so  sangoine 
that  they  would  not  have  it  for  a  moment 
that  anything  was  the  matter.  Abbot  fought 
well  this  round  ;  but,  on  going  down,  Oliver 
fell  severely  on  him. 

86.  —  On  setting-to,  Bandall  exclaimed, 
"  Tom,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  lose  your  fame ; 
never  be  licked  by  such  a  man  as  Abbot. 
Only  go  to  work,  and  yon  must  win  it  easy-" 
Abbot  seemed  (if  a  man's  thoughts  can  be 
judged)  as  if  a  doubt  existed  in  his  mind 
about  winning  it,  and  retreated  from  Oliver. 
The  latter  held  him  up  at  the  ropes,  and 
kept  fibbing  him  till  he  was  exhausted,  and 
dropped  him  as  before.  No  favourite  actor 
in  a  theatre  ever  received  more  applause 
than  Oliver. 

87.  —  Abbot,  on  putting  up  his  hand, 
laughed,  and  planted  a  body  hit.  A  long 
pause,  the  men  looking  at  each  other.  This 
was  one  of  Oliver  s  great  faults :  instead  of 
commencing  fighting,  Oliver  was  getting 
away  from  nits.  OHver  went  down  nrom  a 
slight  hit,  owing  to  the  slippery  state  of  the 
ring. 

28. — Abbot  rushed  in  to  mill  Oliver;  but 
he  got  the  worst  of  it,  and  napped  a  severe 
noboer  that  sent  him  down.  ^Tremendous 
shouting.)  Abbot,  on  being  placed  on  his 
second's  knee,  dropped  his  head,  and  it  was 
thought  all  was  over. 

29.— Abbot  wanted  to  make  this  round  as 
short  as  he  could  by  going  down,  but  Oliver 
caught  him  at  the  ropes  and  administered 
some  littie  punishment.  ("  firavo,  Tom,  you 
behave  handsome."  Ben  Burn  offered  twenty 
guineas  to  five,  but  of  no  avail.) 

80. — ^This  was  a  fine  fighting  round ;  some 
severe  exchanges  took  place,  and  Abbot,  at 
tiie  close  of  the  round,  planted  such  a  tre- 
mendous right-handed  nit  on  Oliver's  ear 
that  he  went  down  like  a  shot  It  was  on 
the  spot  where  Painter,  Neat,  and  '*the 
Gas"  had  done  so  much  execution.  Oliver 
seemed  stunned :  he  was  all  abroad,  and 
was  lifted  from  the  ground  like  a  sack  of 
sand.  Bandall,  Sampson,  Josh.  Hudson, 
etc.,  with  all  their  vociferation,  could  scarcely 
restore  him  to  his  senses  to  be  in  readiness 
to  the  call  of  *'  time."  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  agitation  of  the  ring,  not  on 
account  of  their  losses — ^for  there  were  scarce 
an^  takers — but  the  sorrow  felt  at  witnessing 
this  lamentable  tie  up  of  a  brave  man. 
(Five  to  one  against  Okver.) 

81. — Oliver  was  brought  to  the  scratch, 
but  no  sailor  three  sheets  in  the  wind  was 
half  so  groggy.  Abbot  went  up  to  him  like 
a  bull  dog,  milled  him  in  all  directions,  and 
floored  him  like  a  log.  Hogarth's  pictures 
were  fool^  to  the  mugs  of  tl^e  ll^Ix^^t>eurs— tj^e 


brave  Oliver  to  be  sent  out  of  the  ring  by  a 
**  wooden  man,"  as  Abbot  had  been  previ- 
ously termed. 

82. — The  old  fanciers  were  deeply  hurt  in 
their  minds  at  this  reverse  of  fortone,  and 
not  a  Westminster  boy,  or  a  oostermonger, 
but  almost  felt  for  their  "wipes"  to  dry  up 
their  moistened  "ogles;"  "but  who  can 
rule  the  uncertain  chance  of  war  P  "  Oliver 
put  up  his  arms  to  avoid  the  punishment, 
and  went  down  once  more  like  a  log  oi  wood. 
(A  guinea  to  a  shilling,  but  it  was  of  no 
use.)  Oliver  was  in  chancery,  and  ocm- 
pletelv  at  the  mercv  of  his  opponent ;  he  was 
sent  down  by  a  push. 

38  and  last.-— Oliver  was  brought  up,  but 
it  was  useless.  He  would  not  say  "No." 
Abbot  went  in  and  gave  Oliver  the  emtp  de 
grace^  and  he  measux^  his  length,  insensible 
to  the  call  of  time.  The  fi^ht  occupied 
fifty-three  minutes  and  tiiiHy-eight  seoonda. 

Bemarka.— Not  a  man  on  the  Hurst  but 
lamented  this  sad  finish  of  Tom  Oliver,  who 
once  aspired  to  the  championship.  He  waa 
slow  as  a  top,  and  nature  desertea  him.  He 
was  still  brave  in  idea,  but  he  did  not 
possess  strength  or  wind  to  second  his 
wishes.  Oliver  treated  Abbot  too  cheaply ; 
in  fact,  he  gave  the  battie  awa^  from  this 
circumstance.  The  smashing  of  Oliver  waa 
all  out  oS  the  question.  He  was  no  more 
like  that  Oliver  who  fought  with  Painter  at 
Shepperton,  "the  Gas,  and  Spring,  than 
"  I  to  Hercules."  It  is  true  that  the  par- 
tiality of  the  ring  towards  an  old  finvourite 
made  them  anxious  that  he  should  not  lose 
his  once  high  fame,  and  be  licked  by  an 
outside  boxer,  and  every  movement  that  he 
made  was  construed  in  his  favour.  Oliver 
ought  to  have  won :  if  he  had  gone  in  and 
fought  first,  he  could  hardly  have  lost.  Abbot 
gave  his  head,  and  several  opportunities  oc- 
curred, but  Tom  played  with  the  chance, 
laughed  at  his  opponent,  and  held  him  too 
cheap.  For  the  first  four  rounds  Abbot 
tremoled,  and  the  name  of  Oliver  seemed  a 
terror  to  him.  He,  however,  put  in  some 
hard  hits,  and  had  none  of  the  worst  of  the 
fighting.  Oliver  was  punished  about  tiie 
nob;  while,  on  the  contrary,  his  blows, 
although  planted  on  the  hce  of  Abbot,  did 
not  appear  to  make  an  impression.  Still  the 
amateurs  were  all  in  favour  of  Oliver,  as  an 
old  one,  and  thought  he  could  not  lose  it. 
Abbot  went  down  several  times,  and  the 
word  "  cur"  escaped  from  the  lips  of  several 
of  the  spectators.  This  epithet  arose  more 
from  ill-nature  than  the  fact.  Abbot,  how- 
ever, was  frightened  at  first,  or  else  he  ooold 
have  won  it  in  a  short  time,  from  the  bad 
condition  of  Oliver.  Oliver  was  terribly 
beaten:  he  was  some  time  before  he  re- 
covered himself,  and  was  able  to  leave  the 
ring.  Abbot  then  shook  hands  with  Oliver. 
Simpson  immediately  threw  up  his  hat  in 
the  ring,  and  offered  to  fight  Abbot  for  £2&i 
£60,  or  £100. 
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A  winxung  man  does  not  want  firiends,  and  Abbot  was  immediately 
matched  with  Sampson  for  £50  a-side.  On  Tuesday,  December  18,  1821, 
Houlsey  Hurst  was  again  the  scene  of  attraction,  and  the  day  being  ex- 
tremely fine,  a  strong  muster  of  the  fancy  assembled  on  the  aboye  spot. 
IHien  the  office  was  given  to  cross  the  water,  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  was 
so  great,  and  the  lads  so  eager  to  get  upon  the  Hurst,  that  some  of  the  boats 
were  nearly  upset,  so  many  persons  rushed  into  them,  in  spite  of  all  the 
entreaties  of  the  n^termen.  The  large  fiat-bottomed  feny-boat,  which  conyeys 
the  horses  and  carnages  across,  capable  of  holding  between  four  and  five 
hundred  persons,  was  so  oyerladen  with  passengers  that  it  was  ten  to  one 
this  motley  group  did  not  bathe  in  Old  Father  Thames ;  indeed,  it  was  only 
prsYented  by  the  great  exertions  and  skill  of  the  waterman.  The  wind  was 
eo  high  as  to  drive  this  prime  cargo  of  the  fancy  a  considerable  way  down 
the  river  before  they  had  any  chance  of  landing,  and  then  it  was  only  accom- 
pUshed  by  the  principal  part  of  the  passengers  wading  up  to  their  knees  in 
water  before  they  could  sport  a  toe  on  the  Hurst.  On  the  rotum  of  this  boat 
to  the  shore  at  Hampton,  the  rush  of  persons  to  obtain  a  place  in  it  was 
equally  violent,  although  the  danger  and  folly  of  such  conduct  had  been 
so  recently  witnessed.  A  first-rate  swell,  who  was  extremely  eager  to  get 
on  board,  lost  his  foot^  and  went  head  over  tip  into  the  water,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  the  crowd. 

The  Birmingham  Youth  was  the  favourite,  six  and  seven  to  four,  an  idea 
being  entertained  that  his  good  fighting  would  bring  him  through  the  piece, 
more  especially  as  a  roport  had  gone  forth  that  Abbot  had  trained  under  the 
auspices  of  "  Mr.  Lushington."  At  a  quarter  past  one  Abbot  appeared  on 
the  ground,  with  a  blue  bird's  eye  round  his  neck,  and  throw  his  hat  into 
the  ring.  His  countenance  indicated  perfect  confidence.  He  was  attended 
by  Spring  and  Shelton.  The  Birmingham  Youth,  followed  by  Randall  and 
Tom  Jones,  also  shied  his  <' castor"  with  a  confident  air,  with  Bandall's 
colours,  green,  round  his  neck. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boand  1.— On  Mppmg,  the  appearance  2. — ^Abbot  held  his  arms  high  in  order  to 

of  Abbot  altogether  reminded  the  ipectaton  protect  his  nob  from  the  handy-work  of  his 

of  Tom  Ciibb  in  hia  early  fighting  days :  it  opponent.    This  manosnvre  had  the  desirod 

was  evident  a  little  ponishment  would  not  effect,  and  the  Birmingham  Youth  did  not 

rednce  his  strength.  The  fiirmixigham  Yoath  show  off  in  his  nsoal  st^le.    This  roond  was 

was  in  excellent  condition ;  in<feed,  he  as-  similar  to  the  first,  nothing  material.  Samp^ 

sorted  he  was  never  so  well  in  his  life  before.  son  went  down  from  a  slight  hit. 

On  placing  themselTes  in  attitude  some  pause  8. — Sampson  on  the  look  out  to  plant,  but 

occurred ;  but  they  soon  after  roshed  mto  a  the  firm  guard  of  Abbot  was  not  to  be 

elose,  and  from  the  eagerness  diiqplayed,  no  broken.    The  latter  put  in  a  left-handed  hit 

mischief  took  place,  and  they  were  both  on  the  throat  of  Sampson  that  sent  mm 

domi.  staggering;  he,  however,  returned  to  tiM 
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obttrge,  wben  a  \<mg  panse  ensaed.  Abbot 
nxflhed  and  adminUtered  some  pepper. 
Sampson  exchanged  a  hit  or  two,  but  went 
down.  Abbot  also  fell  from  a  slip.  (The 
odds  had  now  changed  seven  to  foor  on 
Abbot.) 

4. — ^This  was  a  short  ronnd.  After  a 
straggle  at  the  ropes,  Abbot  got  his  man 
down,  and,  in  falling,  his  knees  came  heaTily 
on  the  "  Youth's"  bod/.  (The  Westminster 
division  again  ohevymg,  .offering  two  to 
one.) 

one  or  two  heavy  hits.  The  Birmingham 
Youth  showed  fignt,  but  he  went  down  from 
a  blow  in  the  middle  of  his  head.  (Loud 
shouting,  and  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment 
the  cabbage -plant  heroes  offered  five  to  one 
"the  Biraungham  ware  must  soon  be  dis- 
posed of.") 

6. — ^Abbot  went  to  work  without  delay, 
and  the  result  was  that  Sampson  received  a 
hit  on  his  face,  and  dropped  on  his  knees. 
(**It'8  all  up;  he's  going."  Two  to  one 
current  betting.) 

7  to  20.^To  aetail  these  rounds  would  be 
uninteresting.  It  is  true  that  the  Birming- 
ham commenced  several  rounds  well,  but 
Abbot  always  finished  them  in  his  favour. 

21  to  80. — ^In  the  twenty-seventh  round  it 
was  so  much  in  fikvour  of  Abbot,  that  a  dis- 
tinguished sporting  man  from  Newmarket 
offered  a  gumea  to  a  bottle  of  beer,  but  no 
taker  appeared. 

81  to  83.— Sampson  did  all  he  could  to 
reduce  the  strength  of  his  opponent,  but  in 
vain.  He  now  and  then  put  in  a  good 
nobber,  but  in  general  he  napped  it  in  re- 
turn. 

84. — Sampson  was  much  distressed;  but 
he  came  to  the  scratch  like  a  man,  and 
endeavoured  to  take  the  lead.  Sevend  of 
his  friends  near  the  ring  told  him  "hit  and 
ffet  away."  Sampson  was  not  unmindful  of 
uieir  advice,  and  evinced  a  knowled^  of  the 
art;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable 
surprise  to  the  judges  of  milliog  that  he  did 
not  administer  pepper  to  the  body  of  his 
opponent,  which  was  left  unprotected,  as  the 
principal  aim  of  Abbot  appeared  to  be  in 
nolding  his  guard  very  high  to  keep  his 
knowledge-box  safe,  the  nob  in  general  of 
all  his  adversaries  being  the  object  of  his 
attack.  After  some  exchanges  the  Birminff- 
ham  Youth  received  a  blow  near  the  temme 
which  produced  the  claret  profusely,  and  ne 
fell  on  his  knees.  (Spring  offered  ten  guineas 
to  two  on  Abbot.) 

85.— The  countenance  of  Sampson  ap- 
peared dejected;  he  nevertheless  exerted 
himself  to  produce  a  change  in  his  favour, 
although  without  effect.  He  was  floored  by 
a  severe  right-handed  hit.  (Loud  cheering 
by  the  lads  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Abbey  in  favour  of  Abbot.) 

86. — It  was  evident  to  every  unbiassed 
spectator  that  Sampson  could  not  win ;  and 
although   some   or  his    shifts   were  weU 


planned,  they  did  not  in  the  least  reduce 
the  strength  of  Abbot.  The  Birmingham 
Youth  was  on  the  totter  when  he  came  to 
the  scratch,  yet  Abbot  did  not  oommeooe 
fighting.  Shelton  said,  "What  are  yonu 
shilly-shallying  about  P  go  right  up  to  his 
head  and  win  it."  Abbot  followed  his  in- 
stractions  without  delay,  and  the  result  was, 
Sampeon  was  floored.  "I  told  you  so,"* 
cried  Shelton;  "another  or  two  and  the 
blunt  will  be  in  your  pocket." 

87. — Sampson  went  down  from  a  heavr 
blow  on  the  side  of  lus  head.  ("Ha  can  t 
come  anin.") 

88.^-The  Birmingham  Youth  smiled  on 
meeting  his  adversary,  put  in  one  or  two 
nobbers,  and  made  a  strangle  at  the  ropes. 
Sampeon  was  again  hit  down.  ("  It's  all 
over.''    Any  odos.) 

89. — Singular  to  remark,  Sampson,  as  a 
last  and  desperate  effort,  made  plav,  had  the 
best  of  the  round,  and  sent  Abbot  down. 
(Thunders  of  applause,  and  "Well  done, 
Sampson.") 

40.— The  punishment  Sampson  now-  re* 
oeived  was  sharp  and  severe.  Abbot  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  showed 
fight  the  mstant  Sampeon  appeared  at  the 
scratch,  and,  with  a  right-huided  blow  in 
the  middle  of  the  nob,  floored  him.  (Ten  to 
one.) 

41. — ^The  Birmingham  Youth  scarcely  pat 
up  his  hands,  when  a  severe  blow  repeated 
on  the  same  place  floored  him  a  twink- 
ling. 

42. — Abbot  now  proved  himself  the  betUv 
man,  and  grassed  poor  Sampson  with  ease. 

43. — One  must  lose.  A  tremendous  hit  in 
the  middle  of  Sampson's  head  took  all  the 
fight  out  of  him,  ana  he  measured  his  length 
on  the  ground.  For  a  short  period  aner 
time  was  called  Sampson  remained  in  a 
state  of  stupor ;  he,  however,  recovered,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  Randall,  walked  out 
of  the  ring.  The  mill  lasted  forty-seven 
minutes. 

Remarks. — ^If  it  was  perceived  that  Abbot 
was  only  a  half-bred  one,  jret  it  would  take 
a  good  man  and  a  heavy  hitter  to  beat  him. 
In  but  one  round  f  the  89th)  had  Sampson  the 
best  of  it,  althougn  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  victory ;  indeed,  after  the 
second  round  it  was  decidedly  in  fiikvonr  of 
Abbot.  It  is  rather  sin^^ular  that,  except 
with  DoUy  Smith,  the  Birmingham  Youth 
has  hitherto  lost  every  batUe ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  conquest  has  crowned  the  efforts 
of  Abbot  The  latter  possesses  a  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  science,  and  left  the  ring 
witii  only  a  mark  under  his  left  eye.  The 
Birmingham  Youth  was  severely  punished ; 
but  although  he  has  proved  so  unfortunate, 
it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  fancjr  that, 
in  all  his  battles,  he  has  shown  himself 
a  game  man,  a  lively,  active  fighter,  and 
done  everything  in  his  power  to  win  for  hii 
backers. 
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The  battle  had  scarcely  been  oyer  a  minute,  when  the  fancy  were  beat  to 
•  stxmd-stilly  except  a  few  who  endeavoured  to  bolt,  but  could  not  get  away, 
from  the  effects  of  the  '<  pitiless  pelting  storm."  Hundreds  were  seen  scam- 
pering to  get  under  the  wagons  to  avoid  the  hail-stones,  and  flooring  each 
other  to  obtain  an  inch  of  shelter.  Lots  looked  like  drowning  rats,  their 
doihee  sticking  to  their  bodies  as  if  they  had  been  pasted  on ;  while  a  few  of 
the  **  Corinthians"  in  post-chaises  were  laughing  at  the  ludicrous  scene,  and 
Messing  their  happy  stars  for  the  comfort  and  advantages  derived  firom  the 
poesesdon  of  ''  blunt."  At  length  the  fancy  rallied,  showed  game,  and  took 
their  places  to  witness  another  battle. 

Abbot  did  not  refuse  to  meet  the  ''John  Bull  fighter"  when  called  upon, 

as  appears  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Weekly 

Di9paUh. 

-CHALLENGE  TO  JOSH.  HUDSON. 
"Sib,— 

*'  In  oonspqnenoe  of  ^nr  ohallenffe  to  me  a  few  months  ag^,  and  my  fight  with  Oliver 
bein^^  off,  I  now  wish  to  inform  yoa  ibat  I  am  ready  to  fight  yoa  onoe  in  eight  weeks  for 
60  goineaa  a-aide.  If  this  meets  yoar  approbation,  my  friends  wiU  meet  yoa  at  any  time  or 
plaioe  yoa  may  appoint,  and  make  a  deposit  of  £10  or  £20  a-side. 

W.  ABBOT. 
-GtikJ«ly,182]L'' 

These  challenges,  however,  ended  in  smoke.  At  length  Abbot  was 
matched  with  Jem  Ward,  for  £50  a-side,  and  they  met,  October  22,  1822. 
Jem  had  beaten  Acton,  and  was  fast  rising  into  fame.  The  particulars  of 
this  cross  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Memoir  of  Wabd,  opening  the  next  Period. 

Tiarkinfl,  the  Cambridge  champion,  was  matched  with  Abbot  for  £35. 
The  fight  tooh  phice  at  Fidgett  Hall,  near  Newmarket,  on  Monday,  Noyem- 
ber  28,  1826.  Abbot  was  here  beaten  in  fourteen  rounds,  thirty-three 
minutes,  with  five  to  four  betted  upon  him.  From  this  time  Abbot  figures 
as  a  second  and  bottle  holder,  until  1832,  when,  a  purse  having  been  col- 
lected, he  entered  the  ring  with  one  Search,  whom  he  disposed  of  in  seven 
rounds,  at  Old  Oak  Common,  on  the  28th  of  June  in  that  year.  The  career 
of  Abbot  has  no  further  ring  interest. 


DAVID  HUDSON,  BROTHER  OF  THE  RENOWNED 
"JOHN  BULL  FIGHTER"— 1818-1827. 

BiviD  HunsoK,  a  younger  brother  of  the  renowned  Josh.,  made  his  appear- 
ance about  two  years  after  his  celebrated  senior,  namely,  in  July,  1818 ,: 
Josh's  first  battle  with  Jack  Payne  dating  in  1816.    Ho  was  a  smart  two- 
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handed  fighter,  of  the  i&coDYenient  middle  weight  and  height^  which  is  too 
much  for  the  light  ones,  and  not  enough  for  the  big  'uns,  namely,  ten  stone 
ten  pounds,  and  five  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  height.  He  was  bom  in 
Botherhithe  in  1798,  and  in  1817,  when  in  his  19th  year,  defeated  Pat 
Connelly,  a  reputed  good  man.  His  first  regular  battle  was  with  Hichard 
West  (West  Country  Dick),  for  50  guineas  a-side.  It  was  the  second  fight 
following  the  defeat  of  Tom  Oliver  by  Neat,  of  Bristol,  at  Eickmansworth, 
on  Friday,  July  10,  1818.  Randall  and  Tom  Jones  were  seconds  to  Dick; 
Fainter  and  Hall  for  Hudson.  Dick  was  the  favourite,  seven  to  four  and 
two  to  one. 

THE  FI3HT. 

Bound  1.— This  wu  a  good  round.    The  7- — ^Both  of  tfaem  went  to  work,  and  some 

combatantB  soon  closed,  but  broke  away.    A  sharp  exchanges  occnrred,  till  both  down, 

sharp  rally  saooeeded,  an''  Dick  was  thrown.  8.— This  appeared  a  seyere  round,   and 

2. — Sharp  fighting.    Eeciprocal  nobbers.  Dick  got  a  hit  on  his  ribs  and  went  down. 

A  smart  rally,  and  both  down.  9.--When  time  was  called,  Dick  tried  to 

8.— Dick  pat  in  two  facers.    Some  ez-  ieare  tiie  knee  of  his  second ;  bat  on  getlimr 

chan^es,  when,  in  struggling  for  the  throw,  up  seemed  as  if  bent  doable,  and  pointed  to 

in  going  down  Hudson  was  appermost.  his  ribs,  when  Hudson  was  dedarea  the  oon- 

4. — ^This  was  all  in  Biclrs  favour.     He  qneror.   This  sudden  termination  of  the  fight 

Slanted  some  heavy  hits ;  and  both  going  electrified  the  amateurs,  and  the  backers  of 

own,  they  rolled  over  each  other.  Dick  were  chap-fallen  indeed.    Ghreat  mur- 

6. — Hudson's  ear  was  bleeding,  and  Dick  muring  prevailed  that  "  all  was  not  right;" 

threw  him.  but  Dick  declared,  that  in  falling  against  the 

6. — ^This  was  an  active  round ;  and  in  the  stakes  he  had  hurt  his  ribs  so  severely  that 

comer  of  the  ring  Hudson  fibbed  Dick  till  he  was  not  able  to  stand  upright.      Hie 

he  fell  out  of  the  ropes.  (Applause.  "  Bravo,  battle  was  over  in  fourteen  minutes  and  five 

Hudson.")  seconds. 

David  fought  with  Ballard  for  a  trifling  stake,  on  Wednesday,  April  15, 
1819,  on  Kcnnington  Common.  Furcell  and  West  Country  Dick  seconded 
Hudson,  and  Ballard  was  waited  upon  hy  Holt  and  Hares.  It  was  a  most 
determined  battle  on  both  sides ;  and  one  hour  and  three  quarters  had  elapsed 
before  Ballard  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  himself  defeated.  He  was 
punished  severely.  Hudson  also  did  not  escape  without  considerable  beating. 
The  science  and  game  he  displayed  on  this  occasion  gave  him  a  lift  among 
the  amateurs. 

After  the  battle  between  Turner  and  Cy.  Davis  at  Wallingham  Common, 
on  Friday,  June  18,  1819,  there  was  an  interval  of  upwards  of  on  hour, 
during  which  time  the  ring  was  filled  with  amateurs,  endeavouring  to  get  up 
another  contest  between  some  of  the  *'  good  ones."  Sutton  offered  to  fight 
Carter,  but  the  latter  boxer  pleaded  want  of  '*  condition."  Hall  was  also 
called,  Martin,  etc.,  but  objections  were  made,  when  at  length  Harry  Holt 
threw  up  his  hat,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  David  Hudson. 
Bandail  and  0*Donnoll  seconded  Holt,  and  Tom  Owen  and  Josh*  Hudson 
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irtited  upon  DaTid.     It  waa  for  a  purse  of  20  guineas, 
taroonte,  ftve  to  four. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Holt  was  tha 


Bound  1.— TLe  game  of  Holt  had  been 
aaoertained  npon  more  than  one  oooanon, 
and  bu  character  stood  well  as  a  **  pretty, 
«i«niafio  boxer."  He  wae  not  rerj  well, 
mod  had  walked  all  the  way  from  London 
down  to  the  fight.  Hadeon,  nothing  elte 
bat  a  **  oood  one,"  wae  also  ont  of  condition ; 
in  Ibot,  ne  had  only  been  discharged  a  week 
from  yie  doctor's  hands  for  the  janndioe, 
and,  on  stripping,  his  frame  had  a  yellow 
snynce.  They  set-to  with  much  spirit, 
I  Holt  rather  took  the  lead.  ItwasaU 
ir,  and  Hudson  was  nobbed  down. 
2. — ^Seciproeal  fkoen;  sharp  hitting,  ftdl 
oC  work ;  milling  the  order  of  the  roond. 
Both  down,  bat  Holt  nndermost.  ("  Braro  t 
Hiis  win  be  a  good  fiffht;"  and  the  amateurs 
were  rniieh  interestea.) 

a. — ^Hdt  stopped  in  fine  style,  and  planted 
aome  hea^y  hits.    Both  down. 

4^ — Sparring.  Both  offering  and  eager  to 
bit,  but  awake  to  each  other's  mtention,  and 
dodflinfir-  ^Hiis  roond  was  really  a  treat  to 
the  loven  of  sdenoe.  Holt  was  hit  down  in 
the  eomer  of  the  ring.    (Bven  betting.) 

6.— Kofe  scienoe  was  displayed,  when 
Owen  began  to  sing  **Tol  de  rol,"  and  said 
it  waa  all  right ;  that  Hndson,  of  his  weight, 
waa  the  best  little  man  in  the  kingdom,  and 
thai  he  ahoold  have  nothing  to  do  but  merely 
look  on.  Hudson  took  the  lead,  followed  his 
opponent  orer  the  ring  till  Holt  was  hit 
down. 

6  to  a4.^-To  speak  impartially,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  say  which  had  the 
best  of  the  majori^of  these  rounds.  Holt 
repeatedly  nobSed  Hudson  so  severely  that 
his  head  went  back;  but  he  still  returned  to 
the  eharge  unoonoemed.  In  the  last  round 
Holt  got  Hudson  on  the  ropes,  where  the 
latter  wae  hanging  almost  on  the  balance; 


but  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  walked  away, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  ring.  ("This  la 
true  courage,"  exclaimed  a  Bnton.) 

29  to  40.— All  these  rounds  were  contested 
with  the  utmost  determined  resolution  and 
science  on  both  sides.  But  Hudson  was  now 
the  fiiTourite,  and  Tom  Owen  offered  ten  to 
one.  He  also  placed  the  white  topper  on  Ids 
head;  but  would  not  let  his  knee-string, 
which  was  loose,  be  tied,  for  fear  it  ahouKl 
change  his  luck. 

60  to  64.— Holt  continued  as  game  as  a 
pebble,  and  nobbed  Hudson  desperately; 
but  he  could  not  take  the  fiffht  out  of  him. 
(The  odds  were  now  decidedly  against  Holt, 
and  cries  of  **  Take  him  away.") 

66  to  83.— Both  of  their  nobs  were  terribly 
punished,  particularly  Holt ;  but  he  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  to  resign,  though  per- 
snaded  so  to  do  by  his  friends  and  backers. 
It  was  thought  Holt  had  lost  it,  from  going 
down  without  a  blow.  ( '*  Never  mind,"  s^ 
Owen,  **we'll  give  them  Ihat  in;  we  can't 
lose  it."2 

84  to  89  and  last— Holt  continued  to  fight, 
but  he  could  not  stand  up  to  receive  the 
hitting  of  Hudson,  and  went  down  repeatedlv ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  Hndson  seemed  to  oe 
gettin^^  firesher,  and  he  often  ran  and  jumped 
to  get  in  at  Holt.  The  latter  would  not  give 
in,  and  he  was  taken  out  of  the  ring  by  the 
desire  of  a  noble  lord  and  other  amateurs. 
It  occupied  an  hour  and  three  qoarters. 

Bbmakxb.— This  was  a  capital  fight  on 
both  sides :  the  men  covered  themselves  with 
pugilistic  glory.  Holt  was  rather  too  stale 
for  his  opponent;  he  had  also  some  of  his 
teeth  disiod^.  Hudson  promises  to  be 
conspicuous  in  the  ring:  a  better  bit  of  stuff 
cannot  be  found.  A  handsome  subscription 
was  made  for  Holt. 


Hndaon  had  now  got  so  greatly  into  faTonr  with  the  amatenrs  that  he  was 
backed  against  the  fearless  Scroggins  for  50  guineas  a-side.  The  battle  took 
place  on  Monday,  March  13, 1820,  at  Dagenham  Breach,  Essex,  about  eleven 
milea  from  London. 

The  rcMid  exhibited  much  bustle  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
diatanoe  being  short,  the  amateurs  amved  at  the  destined  spot  rather  earHer 
than  nanaL  However,  owing  to  neglect  somewhere,  to  the  great  chagrin  of 
the  fimey,  Scroggins  had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  the  scene  of  action, 
and  it  waa  two  to  one  whether  he  appeared  at  all.  The  ''hardy  hero," 
lomehow,  at  length  reached  the  Ship  and  Shovel,  and  waived  all  impedi- 
ments like  a  truly  game  man, 
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At  bfilf  pA9t  one  o'clock,  Hadson,  attended  by  his  brother  Joflh.  mi  Trm 
Owen,  threw  his  bat  up  in  the  ring.  Scroggins,  followed  by  OliTer  and 
Randall,  repeated  the  token  of  defiance.  The  odds  were  both  ways  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes ;  and,  from  the  remembrance  of  what  Scroggins  had 
once  been,  the  old  fanciers  rather  took  the  latter  for  choice.  Tom  Owen, 
to  give  an  air  of  importance  to  his  proiegi^  graced  the  ring  with  his  hair 
curled  and  powdered,  to  the  no  small  merriment  of  the  multitude. 

THE  FIGHT, 


Bonnd  1.— On  strimnng,  the  fine  condition 
of  Hadacm  aitoniihea  the  ipeotaton,  and  to 
give  him  a  ihowy  appearance,  he  sported 
■ilk  itookingB.  Scroggins  did  not  look  weU ; 
but  it  was  observed  he  was  not  so  bad  as 
had  been  represented.  The  combatants 
sparred  for  upwards  of  two  minates,  when 
Sorog|pns  let  fly  with  his  left  hand,  slightlj 
toachmg  his  opponent's  eye.  In  attempting 
to  make  another  hit,  Hudson  got  away. 
More  sparring.  Sorogigins  now  went  to 
work  in  hii  usual  heavy  style,  and  drove 
fiudson  to  the  ropes,  when,  after  some  ex- 
changes, Hudson  went  down,  receiving  a 
heavy  hit  on  his  ear.  (The  shouting  was 
loud;  and  "Well  done,  my  old  boy,  yon 
can't  lose  it    The  stale  one  for  £10C.'^) 

2. — ^Hudson  did  not  wish  to  be  idle,  and 
went  up  to  his  man  and  fought  with  him, 
when  a  mlly  ensued,  in  which  Scroggins  had 
rather  the  oest  of  it.  The  men  separated, 
and  Hudson  put  in  a  severe  facer  that 
brought  the  daret.  In  struggling,  both 
went  down. 

8.— The  men  were  on  their  mettle,  and 
fipfhting  was  the  order  of  this  round.  Scrog- 
gms  received  a  jobber  in  the  front  of  his 
nob;  but  he  reuimed  to  the  charge  with 
vigour,  iUl  he  went  down  from  a  slight  hit. 
('*  Go  along,  Davy !  a  young  one  against  an 
old  one  any  time.^') 

4. — Scroggins  received  a  sharp  hit  in  the 
body ;  he,  neverthelen,  went  boldly  in  to 
his  opponent,  and  put  in  three  nobbers.  In 
struggling  for  the  throw,  Hudson  undermost. 
("Bravo,  Scroggy!") 

6.  —  The  iaoe  of  Scroggins  was  much 
pinked,  and  one  of  his  eyes  rather  damaged. 
Some  good  ezchan^^es,  till  Scroggins  was 
undermost.    (Shoutmg  for  HudsonI) 

6. — ^Hudson  stopped  the  hits  of  his  adver- 
sary well,  and  went  again  to  the  nobbing 
system  till  both  down. 

7.^This  was  a  terrible  round.  It  was  all 
fighting ;  and  the  struggle  at  the  ropes  was 
desperate  in  the  extreme,  till  Scroggins 
found  himself  on  the  ground,  undermost. 
The  applause  on  both  sides  was  liberally 
dealt  out,  and  the  combatants  were  pro- 
nounced good  men  all  round  the  ring. 

8.— Scroggins  began  to  pipe,  and  symp- 


toms of  a  worn  out  constitntion  could  not  be 
concealed  from  his  adversary.  The  advan- 
tsges  of  vouth  were  evident  to  every  spec- 
tator, and  Scroggins  went  down. 

9.— Well  contested  on  both  cidee;  but 
although  Scroggins  repeatedly  hit  his  oppo- 
nent in  the  face,  he  did  no  damage  to  him. 
Both  down. 

10.  — In  this  round  a  faint  ray  of  tbe 
original  quality  of  Scroggins  was  oonqn- 
cuous:  he  put  in  a  severe  hit  onder  Hud- 
son's ri^t  ear,  and  also  bored  him  down. 
(Six  to  four  was,  however,  offered  on  the 
latter.) 

11.  —  Sharp   exchanges ;   but 
went  down  so  weak  that  Tom  Owen 
four  to  one. 

12  to  16.— Scroggins  had  rather  the  best 
of  some  of  these  rounds,  but  never  the  beat 
of  the  battle.  He,  however,  threw  Hudson 
over  the  ropes. 

16  to  18.— The  first  of  these  was  the  shaip- 
est  round  in  the  fiffht.  The  men  exchanged 
hits  like  game  cocks,  struggled  for  the  throw 
at  the  ropes,  broke  away,  fought  at  the  ropes 
again,  till  both  down. 

19  to  28.— It  was  evident  the  once  tsrrifie 
Scroggins  was  gone  by;  his  milling  period 
was  over.  He  took  like  a  glutton  orthe  fint 
appetite,  but  could  not  give  as  heretolbre. 
(Six  to  one  was  current  against  him.) 

24  to  28.— In  some  of  these  rounds  Ilndson 
held  up  his  opponent,  and  punished  hira 
down.  (Owen,  in  the  exultation  of  the  mo- 
ment, offered  ten  to  one,  and  said  he  should 
go  home,  as  his  man  did  not  want  any  more 
seconding.) 

29  to  8S.— In  the  last  round  Scroggn? 
turned  his  head  away  from  the  severe 
punishment  he  had  received,  and  went 
down. 

34  and  last. — Scrogi^ns  attempted  to  hit. 
but  it  was  all  up,  as  he  was  quite  exhausted. 
Forty  minutes  and  three  seconds  had  elapsed. 
Hudson  had  scarcely^  a  scratch. 

Rkiiabkb.  —  It  is  a  standing  proveib 
among  good  judges  that  yonth  must  be 
served,  and  a  clearer  demonstration  of  the 
proposition  was  never  witneswd  in  the  P.&. 
The  constitution  of  Scroggins  was  gone,  and 
no  training  could  restore  it.    It  is,  however, 
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BBgnlaT  to  Tomark,  that  a  knodk-down  blow  a  diadow  of  his  fonner  aelf.    It  is,  howerer, 

did^not  oeeur  tlutrnffhoat  the  fight.   Hndfon,  bat  oommon  luitioe  to  itate  that  Soroffgint 

gaj  as  a  lark,  ooradent,  and  a  boxer  that  never  exertea  himielf  upon  any  occasion 

ean  stay  a  good  while,  is  not  a  hard  hitter.  more  to  win   than  he  aid  in  contending 

In  8ero«ins*8  day  a  difTerent  tale  mnst  have  against  the  young  one.    His  gluttony  ai* 

tola;  but  his  once  terrible  mode  of  tonished  all  present. 


hitting  had  left  him,  and,  as  a  boxer,  he  was 

Hudson  and  Scro^inB  meeting  at  Chelmsford  Baces,  on  Thursday,  July 
27,  1820,  the  amateurs  made  a  subscription  purse  of  £  20.  It  was  suggested 
by  the  seconds  that  Hudson  and  Scroggins  should  divide  the  purse ;  but  the 
latter  boxer  refused,  saying,  he  would  win  if  he  could.  It  was  a  sharp,  good 
fkf^t ;  but  Scroggins,  being  very  much  out  of  condition,  was  again  defeated 
in  twenty-five  minutes. 

Hudson  had  risen  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  amateurs,  that  he  was 
backed  against  Jack  Martin ;  nay,  more,  his  friends  said  that  he  must  win, 
and  nothing  else.  This  battle  came  off  at  Moulsey  Hurst,  October  24,  1820. 
Martin  had  beaten  David's  brother  Josh,  the  year  previous.  The  event 
proved  that  Davy's  backers  were  too  confident;  it  was  soon  seen  he  was  over- 
matdied,  and  he  was  signally  defeated.    (See  vol.  i.,  p.  406.) 

On  Thursday,  January  11,  1821,  David  Hudson  and  Oreen  fought  in  a 
bam  at  Chelmsford,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  for  £  10  a-side.  This  fight 
bad  been  a  long  time  ''  hatching  up,"  particularly  on  the  part  of  Green's* 
friends,  and,  from  every  appearance,  he  had  been  in  training  on  the  sly; 
while  Hudson  was  never  in  such  bad  condition  before. 

THE  FIGHT. 

BouJid  1.— Green  soon  let  flj  with  his  Green*s  side;  and  with  his  left  Dstt  pot  in 
iMriht  hand*  whieh  Hndsoo  lAopped  with  his  sooh  a  conker  that  not  only  prodooed  the 
left.    He  then  went  to  work  tDI  Qreen  was      olaret  in  profiision,  bat  he  was  qnite  abroad, 


and  went  down.  These  '*  Pepper  AUey" 
S.-^A  detannined  rall^,  in  whioh  Hadson  touches  brought  it  to  even  betting,  and  flnd- 
ei  his  advanaiy  well,  tifi  Green  was  again      son  for  ohoioe. 


.  9  to  18.— The  pepper-boz  was  again  ad- 

8.— Oantioiis  spamng.     Green,  howsTer,  miniitered  by  Hadaon,  who  oaagbt  Qreen 

weni  in  without  oeremonT  and  napl  two  under  his  right  arm,  and  with  his  left  he 

moaslers,  ri^t  and  left,  for  his  temerity.  fibbed  him  so  severely  that  Qreen  called  out 

11m  ciani  appeared  in  praAia&om,  and  Qreen  **  Foul,*'  and  nud  he  would  not  fight  any 

■*??^7"-«..                                 .^       ,  lonwr.    The  umpires  were  appealed  to,  and 

4  to  7.— The  men  were  now  extremelv  decided  Hudson's  conduct  to  be  fkir,  and  "  a 

weak.     Hudson  received  a  tremendous  hit  bitof  good  truth." 

on  his  riffht  eye,  and  he  was  blind  for  a  few  14.— Qreen,  determined  to  try  every  move 

seoonds,  having  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye  on  the  board,  went  sharply  to  work,  but 

since  he  foofht  with  Martin.    ("  Qo  along,  Hudson  stopped  his  olTorta  witli  the  utmost 

Green,  it 'saO  your  own;  you  can't  lose  it  p*  ease.    (Seven  to  four  on  Hudson,  but  no 

and  five  to  four  offered.)  takers.) 

8.— Hodson's  right  hand  made  a  dent  on  16  to  17.— Davy  came  to  the  scratch  as  fresh 

•  m»  Qreen  was  an  Esasx  man,  who,  having  defeated  one  Wyke,  at  Bamsley,  in  York- 
ibire,  for  a  stake  of  £80  (April  2, 1819),  and  subsequentlv  Harris,  t^proUci  of  Josh.  Hudson, 
at  Dsgenham  Breach,  Svex,  March  18, 1820  (in  **  Fistiana''  the  date  ii  wrongly  given  as 
March  1,  1889),  had  crept  into  fitvonr  with  himself.    He  was  niufled  out.  by  David  as  we 
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M  big  oat-tnd-ont  badirar,  and  hit  Green  all  Green  thooffht  he  oonld  have  iron  fhe  fight 

to  piece*.    By  way  of  nniahing  the  round,  if  if  it  had  been  in  a  ring ;   bat  Hndeon'e 

not  the  fight,  he  cro«-battocKed  his  oppo-  backers  were  so  eonfident  of  hia  aoooen,  tiiat 

nent  so  severely  that  it  waa  twenlj  to  one  he  they  immediately  pnt  down  £60  to  £30  fat 

did  not  oome  again.    Green  said  he  would  Davy  to  fight  him  in  a  ring  in  any  part  of 

not  fight  any  more  while  sitting  npon  the  Essex.    The  partisanfl  of  Green  wi^ed  it  to 

knee  of  his  seoond.    Hudson  then  went  up  take  plaoe  in  the  same  ring  as  OliTer  and 

to  Ghreen  and  shook  hands  with  him,  obserr-  Spring.     This  money  was  drawn,  to  tiie 

ing  at  the  same  time,  **  Ton  are  not  half  so  great   disappointment  of  Hudson's   party, 

good  a  man  as  I  expected,  ftom  the  chafiing  The  Essex  mends  of  the  latter  olFered  to 

were  has  been  about  you;  nevertheless,  1  baokhimatany  time  for  £100.    The  battle 

wiU  give  you  half  a  guinea."    The  friends  of  lasted  forty-five  minutes. 

One  Jack  Steadman,  a  big  one,  and  a  good  fighter,  was  beat  off  hand  by 
David,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators ;  Steadman  standing  oyer  "  little 
David"  like  another  Ooliah  of  Gath,  and  weighing  thirteen  stone. 

David  now  became  a  publican  at  Chelmsford,  where  his  house  was  well 
frequented  by  sporting  men.  In  Eebmaiy,  1820,  we  find  him  exhibiting 
sparring,  having  taken  the  Clhehnsford  Theatre  for  the  purpose. 

Hudson's  old  antagonist,  Green,  seems  to  have  bj  no  means  been  oonvinoed 
by  his  first  defeat,  and,  after  much  cavilling,  a  second  match  was  made  for 
60  guineas,  which  came  off,  by  desire  of  the  London  patrons  of  Davy,  at  Old 
Marsh  Oate,  Essex,  about  eleven  miles  of  turnpike  from  town,  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  of  February,  1821.  Hudson  having  made  Chehnsford  his  place  of 
residence,  and  a  bit  of  a  favourite  in  that  part  of  the  world  among  the  sport- 
ing men,  they  were  anxious  that  he  should  again  exhibit.  He  was  backed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Belcher,  of  the  Castle  Tavern.  It  was  reported  Hudson  was 
upwards  of  twelve  stone,  having  increased  so  much  during  his  training. 
This  operated  against  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  amateurs.  At  one  o'doek 
Hudson,  dressed  in  a  white  great  coat,  appeared,  and  threw  his  hat  into  the 
ring,  attended  by  Oliver  and  lus  brother  Josh.  Green  shortly  afterwards 
entered  the  ropes,  with  Randall  and  Martin.  The  ''President  of  the 
Daffies''*  was  appointed  the  time-keeper.    Five  to  four  on  Hudson. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— On  stripping,  Green  appeared  Green  got  away  neatly ;  and  Hudson  also 

in  the  highest  state  or  condition,  but  it  was  stopped  a  severe  left-handed  hit  of  Green's. 

thought  uat  Hudson  was  much  too  fat.  The  The  latter  then  put  in  a  body  blow,  when 

oommtants,  on  placing  themselves  in  atti-  David  returned.    The  batUe  had  now  oom- 

tude,  stood  looking  at  each  other's  eyes  for  menoed.    Oreen  put  in  a  faoer,  when  Davy 

upwards  of  four  minutes,  without  making  stood  to  no  repairs,  and  tried  to  slaughter 

the  least  offer  to  hit.    Green  made  a  trifling  his  opponent,  till  they  got  into  a  struggle, 

offer  to  put  in  a  blow,  when  Hudson  got  when  they  both  went  down  side  by  side, 

away,  ana  they  dodged  each  other  over  tiie  (Loud  shouting  from  the  **  over-the- water 

rinff  till  they  made  another  complete  stand-  Doys,"  the   Chelmsford   (knoiers,    and   the 

stilT.    Green  made  a  hit,  but  Hudson  parried  Jews,  who  all  united  in  backing  Davy  for 

it.    Both  tiie  men  seemed  under  orders,  that  anything.)    This  round  oceupiea  nearl^  fif* 

is  to  say,  not  to  go  to  work  too  quickly.  teen  minutes. 

•  Mr.  Scares. 
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("  Qo  along,  Davy ;  it  will  be  over  in  another 
round.") 

17.^Green  repeatedly  jobbed  Hndeom  in 
the  £Me ;  but  none  of  the  blows  were  to  be 
seen — ^they  did  not  leave  a  mark.  An  Qreen 
was  falling  from  a  hit,  Hndion  caught  him 
in  the  face  with  a  right-handed  blow  thilt 
almoet  sent  him  to  sleep. 

18.—"  Look  here,"  said  OliTor,  "  my  man 
has  not  a  mark  upon  his  faoe.*'  Green  came 
up  to  the  scratch  much  distressed.  He, 
however,  fought  like  a  num;  and  at  the 
ropes  Hudson  again  fell  upon  him.  The 
claret  was  running  down  in  profusion. 

19. — Gbeen  stall  showed  fight,  and  put  in 
several  facers.  Hudson  went  awaT  stagger- 
ing from  one  of  them ;  but  the  latter  fol- 
lowed Green  up  so  hard  and  fast  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  legs,  and  went  down. 
(The  poundage  was  here  oiFered,  but  no 
takers.  "Take  him  away;  he  has  no 
chance.**) 

20  and  last— Green  behaved  like  a  man* 
and  he  stood  up  and  fought  in  a  raJlj  till  he 
went  down  qmte  done  up.  When  tune  was 
called  he  could  not  oome  to  the  scratch,  and 
Hudson  was  proclaimed  the  conqueror.  It 
was  over  in  fortv  minutes. 

Bbbcarxs.— Davy,  either  fiit  or  lean,  out 
or  in  condition,  is  not  to  be  beaten  easily. 
A  strong  novice  must  not  attempt  it;  and  a 
good  commoner  will  be  puazled,  and  most 
ukely  lose  in  the  trial.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  gaiety  about  Hudson's  fighting :  he  will 
always  be  with  his  man.  He  has  a  good 
notion  of  throwing,  and  also  of  finishing  a 
round.  Green  was  not  destitute  of  courage, 
and  it  was  not  a  little  milling  that  took  uie 
fifht  out  of  him.  He  endeavoured  to  win 
while  a  chance  remained;  in  &ot,  till  he 
could  fight  no  longer ;  but  he  is  too  slow  for 
Hudson.  It  was  an  excellent  battle,  and  the 
amattmrs  en>reB8ed  themselves  well  satisfied. 
One  of  Hudson's  eyes  is  defective  since  he 
fought  with  Martm,  which  operates  as  a 
ffreat  orawback  to  his  execution,  particu- 
larly in  judging  his  distances;  but  nothing 
can  abate  his  courage.  Both  the  Hudsons 
stand  so  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  amateurs 
as  out-and-out  bottom  men,  that  theyare 
designated  the  "John  Bull"  boxers.  They 
increase  in  flesh  rather  too  fast ;  and,  from 
being  "  light  ones  "  when  they  first  appeared 
in  the  prize  ring,  they  are  now  termed  *'  Big 
Ohaps.^' 

This  was  Day.  Hudson's  last  yictory.  We  find  it  noted,  inddentaUj,  in 
the  lemarkB  on  the  above  fight  that  the  sight  of  one  of  David's  eyes  was 
defectiTe.  Under  these  circumstances^  it  was  indeed  unfortunate  to  match 
him  against  the  *'  Streatham  Youth,"  Ned  Neale.  It  is  true  that  Ned's 
wonderful  fighting  quaHties  were  then  comparatively  unknown.  He  had 
defeated  Deaf  Davis  (a  slow  man,  but  a  hard  hitter),  one  BiU  Gribb 
(caUed  "  the  Brighton  Champion"),  and  MiUer  (the  'Tea-soup  Gardener")  i 


S.— This  round  wae  altogether  short  They 
both  oompiimented  each  other  upon  the  noo 
ssM  eowNMiM,  and  *'  Pepper  Alley"  was  the 
feature,  till  Qreen  went  down  undermost. 
(Sa  to  four  on  Hudson.)  The  mouth  of 
Dafy  showed  daret. 

8.— Not  quite  so  fiut  as  before,  and  some 
litUe  science  neoeasary.   Hudson  undermost. 

A.— The  claret  was  now  running  from  the 
dieek  of  Green.  Both  combatants  aopeared 
a  little  distressed.  In  struggling,  Hudson 
was  again  undermost  These  were  two  tie 
rounds^  but  some  of-  the  spectators  thought 
Green  iiad  the  best  of  them. 

6.— Hudson  took  the  lead  gaily.  Some 
ssTere  exchanges  took  place,  when  Green 
was  hit  down.  (Loud  shouting,  "Davy, 
repeat  that,  and  it^s  all  safe  to  you.") 

6.^Hudson  sot  away  well,  and  nobbed 
Green,  who  followed  nim.  Some  heavy 
blows  passed  between  them  till  both  down. 

7.— This  round  spoilt  Green.  Tlie  latter, 
with  good  courage,  gave  hit  for  hit  with  his 
opponent;  but  Davy,  in  finishing  the  round, 
luM  the  best  of  the  blows,  threw  Grreen,  and 
fen  so  heavilT  upon  him  that  the  claret 
gashed  from  his  nose,  the  shook  was  so  vio- 
unt  (The  East-enders  were  now  uproari- 
ous, ana  two  and  three  to  one  were  offered 
onDarr.) 

ftrf— 'David  fell  on  Green  again. 

9.— Almost  the  same,  as  well  as  the  best 
of  the  hitting. 

10.— It  was  really  a  capital  fight,  and 
Green  fought  like  a  trumo.  He  could  not, 
however^  change  the  battle  in  his  fi&vour. 
Hudson  undermost. 

11.— Green  experienced  another  dreadful 
felL    (Four  to  one  against  him  current.) 

12.— Hudson  now  endeavoured  to  take  the 
fight  out  of  Green,  and  planted  four  facers 
in  succession  that  Green  went  stagj 
from  the  hits ;  he,  nevertheless,  made  i . 
letonis,  till  both  down.    (Five  to  one  ) 

18, 14. — ^In  f^e  first  round  a  most  deter- 
mined rally;  but  in  the  second  Green  was 
hit  down  on  his  knee.  ("  Ton  cant  lose  it, 
DavT.") 

15.— ^Hudson  fell  heavily  on  Green,  and 
nearly  knocked  the  wind  out  of  him.  ( **  It's 
all  up."    Any  odds.) 

16.— IIm  nob  of  Green  was  now  terribly 
punished,  and  the  left  side  of  his  throat 
much  swelled.  He  was  ouite  abroad,  hit 
open-Jianded,    and  went  oown  exhausted. 
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but  these,  as  well  as  Bill  Hall,  were  looked  upon  as  mere  stale  men  ot 
"roughs."  The  defeat  of  Hudson  (September  23,  1823),  on  the  appropri- 
ately named  Blindlow  Heath,  will  be  found  in  the  Memoir  of  Nkd  Kxalb, 
Period  VI.,  Chapter  V. 

David's  last  appearance  in  the  prize  ring  was  with  an  Irishman,  Mike 
Larkins,*  who  had  beaten  Simon  Byrne  in  Ireland,  in  1825.  The  batfle 
took  place  at  Bulphen  Farm,  Essex,  May  8,  1827,  when  '^  One-eyed  Davy" 
was  defeated  in  twenty-eight  fast  rounds,  occupying  twenty  minutes.  Dayid, 
in  his  latter  days,  assisted  ''brother  Josh."  at  Leadenhall;  and  when  the 
latter  died,  in  Milton  Street,  Finsbury,  in  October,  1835,  David  lost  bis  best 
ftiend.  He  was  already  in  ill  health,  and  survived  his  brother  but  six 
weeks,  bis  death  taking  place  November  27,  1835,  in  the  London  Hospital. 

*  There  were  two  oiker  boxen  oi  the  name.  Sam  Larkine,  of  Cambridge,  who  beat 
Abbot  (aee  Abbot),  Shadbolt,  and  John  INUlor ;  and  Larkine,  the  Guaxdona  i 
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GHAPTEB  L 
JEM  WAKD  (CHAMPION).— 1822-1881, 

AxAETT  this  period  does  not  mark  any  change  in  the  '*  school/'  or  style,  nor 
in  the  roles  which  govern  the  practice  of  public  boxing,  there  are  reasons  to 
be  fonnd  for  a  division,  in  the  more  copious,  accurate,  and  systematic  reports 
of  the  prize-fights  of  this  and  the  following  periods,  due  greatly  to  the  exer- 
tions and  ability  of  the  late  Yincent  George  Bowling,  Esq.,  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  the  editor,  founder,  and  establisher  of  BeWi  Life  in  London,  for 
many  years  afterwards  ''  the  Oracle  of  the  King,"  a  title  and  function  now 
well-nigh  abdicated.  About  this  time,  too,  other  able  pens  lent  their  aid. 
George  Daniels,  Esq.  (the  B —  G — ,  whose  criticisms  on  the  drama  lent  large 
value  to  the  series  known  as  *'  Cumberland's  Flays,"  and  who  was  for  a  time 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch),  was  among  the  number.  That  journal  also 
had  the  services  of  George  Kent  (an  enthusiastic  milling  reporter,  whose  son 
and  grandson  yet  wield  the  stylue  of  manifold  writers  for  the  daily  and 
weekly  press),*  and  of  Mr.  Smith,  during  the  period  of  his  editorship. 
"Paling  its  ineffectual  fire*'  before  the  rising  glories  of  BelPs  Life,  and 
having  lost  its  best  writers,  a  late  Old  Bailey  attorney  and  alderman,  finding 

*  In  the  fiArth  Tolnme  of  Pierce  Egan^s  "  Boziana,'*  pp.  478-481,  will  be  found  a  friendly 
aketeh  of  poor  George's  career,  as  historiographer  of  the  rinff  for  the  pre?ioas  twenfnr  Tears. 
He  was  a  Berkshire  man,  bom  AoffostlO,  1778|  anprentioed  to  Varley.  the  celebratoa  seal 
engraver  in  the  Strand,  sabseqnently  enlisted  in  the  16th  Dragoons,  bnt  obtained  his  dis- 
charge at  the  period  of  the  treaty  en  Amiens.  Then  an  usher  in  a  school  at  OamberweU, 
a  newspaper  writer  in  the  British  yeptunei  and  proprietor  of  KeiWs  Dispat^t  which  died. 
Pierce  £ffan,  who,  with  Vincent  Dowlmg  and  George  s  two  sons,  followed  him  to  his  grave  in 
St  Paal\  Conmt  Garden,  says  he  realised  in  two  snooessiye  years  £1700,  l^  sporting 
lepozting.    He  was  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  talent. 
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ihBj)i9pai€khad]Mi  cuto  with  the  Bparting  oommtuiity,  tonied  his  coat»  and 
betook  himself  with  the  zeal  and  Tirnlenoe  of  a  renegade  to  levUe  and  slander 
the  sports  by  which  his  jonmal  had  grown  and  prospered.  But  this  is  by 
the  way.  From  the  period  we  have  mentioned  the  chronicles  of  pngilism 
hare  been  more  accurate  and  minute,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  preserra- 
tion ;  henoe  the  greater  bulk  and  yolume  of  this  portion  of  our  history. 

On  the  retirement  of  Spring,  which  that  boxer  announced  shortly  after  his 
second  battle  with  Langan,  the  public  attention  was  ooeup&ed  with  discussing 
the  worthiest  candidate  for  the  yacated  belt  In  the  first  instance  Langan 
was  spoken  of  as  the  <* coming  man ;"  but  though  there  was  some  correep<m- 
dence,  as  already  noticed,  witili  Tom  Shelton  and  Ward,  the  Irish  cham- 
pion suddenly  retired  without  making  a  match,  and  went  into  business  at 
IdYerpooL  The  champion  was  now  to  be  looked  for  elsewherB.  Three 
men  had  at  this  time  their  respeetiye  admirers  and  partisans — ^Tom  Gannon 
(the  great  gun  of  "Windsor),  Josh.  Hudson  (the  John  Bull  fighter),  and 
Jem  Ward  (the  Black  Diamond).  The  friends  of  Josh,  urged  his  claim, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  defeated  Ward  on  the  11th  of  December,  1828 ; 
but  then  a  fortnight  after  the  second  fight  of  Spring  and  Langan  (on  June 
38rd,  1824),  Tom  Gannon  had  beaten  Hudson  in  twenty  minutes  and  aeyen- 
teen  rounds,  and  again  (see  Memoir  of  Gavhov)  in  the  If ovember  following, 
in  sixteen  rounds,  twenty  minutes.  This  led  to  Gannon's  challenging  Ward 
for  the  championship,  the  details  and  results  of  which  we  shall  notice  in  due 
course.    We  now  return  to  the  biography  of  Ward. 

Jem  Ward,  the  eldest  of  seyen  children  of  Nat.  Ward,  a  tradesman  in  tiie 
yidnity  of  Batoliff  Highway,  was  bom  December  26th,  1800,  the  day  of  all 
days  of  the  year,  known  as  **  boxing-day."  and  at  an  early  age  exhibited  the 
talents  of  a  boxer  and  wrestler,  which  afterwards  won  him  fame.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  his  father  haying  failed  in  business  as  a  buteher,  Jem  was 
put  to  the  then  lucratiye,  but  heavily  laborious  calling  of  a  coal-whipper. 
Jem  soon  became  the  lion  of  a  sparring  dub  held  at  Bromley  New  Town, 
where  he  dimmed  the  shine  of  those  who  were  ambitious  of  a  turn  with 
**  the  Black  Diamond,''  and  was  neyer  loth  to  accommodate  any  customer, 
regardless  of  weight  or  strength.  Ward's  fame  spread,  and  it  was  resolyed 
by  his  admirers  and  friends  that  he  should  quit  the  narrow  cirde  of  his 
triumphs,  and  giye  the  general  public  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  his 
qualifications.  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  January  22nd,  1822,  on  the  ocoa« 
sion  of  the  benefit  of  Sutton  and  Gybletts,  at  the  Fiyes  Gourt,  Jem  was 
introduced  to  the  aristocratic  patrons  of  pugilism.  His  appearance  is  thus 
recorded  in  the  ''Annals  of  Sporting"  for  that  month.     ''The  principal 
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novelty  was  the  introduotion  of  a  new  Black  Diamond,  and  although  a  li^ 
bit  in  the  ronghi  yet  now  and  again  his  shining  qualities  so  far  peeped  out 
that  eoriosity  asked,  *  Who  is  he  ?'  '  Where  does  he  come  fix>m  ? '  '  Is  he 
a  noyice?'  The  replies  were  'His  name  is  Ward;  he  is  an  East-ender;  he 
has  put  the  quilt  on  all  who  have  tried  him ;  he  is  a  sharp  one  in  a  turn  up, 
hut  what  he  may  do  in  the  ring  is  another  matter.  Howeyer,  he  can  he 
hacked  against  anything  of  his  weight  (twelve  stone)  harring  the  Qas  (Tom 
Hickman).'  Ward  was  pitted  witili  Spencer.  Like  most  newcomers^  he 
displayed  too  much  eagerness,  and  more  milling  than  steady  science.  He 
received  good  encouragement  from  the  amateurs  present,  and  his  nob  was 
pronounced  to  be  a  fighting  one." 

The  fancy  were  not  slow  in  discussing  the  merits  of  Ward,  and  a  purse 
was  immediately  raised  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  capabilities.  Dick 
Acton,*  considered  a  resolute  boz^,  was  named  as  Ward's  opponent,  and  on 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1822,  the  battle  came  off  on  Moulsey  Hurst.  Josh. 
Hudson  (soon  after  to  meet  and  vanquish  his  principal)  seconded  Ward, 
assiBted  by  Tom  Jones.  Acton  was  waited  upon  by  Tom  Spring  and  Eales. 
The  fight  is  thus  reported  in  the  Dispatch  :-^ 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1. — Aoton  on  the  defendye,  as  if  which  drew  the  claret.    ("That's  as  good 

wishing  to  ascertain  what  norelties  in  the  as  a  pinch  of  snnff  to  him/'  cried  Josh.)    A 

art  he  was  likehr  to  be  that  day  treated  to  pause.    Ward's  left  hand  now  took  liberties 

bv  Ward.    The  fatter,  after  a  little  dodging  with  the  other  side  of  Acton's  nose,  and  the 

ammt^  let  fljr  with  his  left,  but  was  short.  pink  followed.  Ward  got awatr.  ("Hind  and 

Acton  likewise  miased ;  he,  however,  fol-  keep  yowe  hand  dosed,"  said  Josh.)    Borne 

lowed  Ward,  who  kept  breaking  ground  and  more  blows  passed,  when  Ward  again  got 

retreating.    Actoo  tried  it  on,  ont  some  ex-  away.   Acton  already  seemed  tired  and  slow ; 

cbaasee  followed  without  effect.    The  Dia-  indeed  he  had  been  following  the  new  one  to 

BBona  soddenly  pat  in  a  stzai^ht  one  on  a  very  poor  purpose.    Ward  put  in  a  heavy 

Acton's  nob,  and  got  away  smilmg.    Acton  hit  under  Acton's  right  eye  that  produced 

followed  him  to  tne  ropes,  where  he  got  a  the  claret,  then  closed,  and  after  some  hit- 

ahaap  blow  on  the  cheek;  Ward  making  Hn^  both    were   down.  Ward   undermost. 

good  use  of  his  legs  and  getting  out  of  the  This  round  occupied  eight  minutes  and  a 

eoriMr ;  nor  was  he  long  b^ore  he  planted  a  half,  evidently  to  the  disadvantage  of  Acton. 

heavy  Uow  on  the  right  side  of  Acton's  conk,  (Eleven  to  four  on  Ward  offered.; 

*  Dick  Aoton,  akpnifyd  of  the  scientific  sparrer,  Bill  Eales,  was  like  the  French  general 
wlio  was  compared  to  a  drum,  heard  of  only  when  beaten.  He  was  a  shoemaker  bv  trade, 
mad  a  ring  follower  by  choice.  His  first  fight  in  the  P.  G.  ropes  was  with  one  Nash,  at 
Kilbum,  August  SI,  lo21,  whom  he  beat,  for  a  purse  of  20  guineas,  in  thirty-two  rounds. 
The  next  week,  the  love  of  fight  strong  within  him,  Dick  threw  his  hat  in  at  Edgeware,  for  a 
parse  of  30  guineas,  and  polished  oft'  a  stalwart  countryman,  hight  Evans,  in  eighteen  rounds, 
forty  minutes.  His  next  customer  was  a  regular  boxer,  known  as  Hassa  Kendrick,  the 
black.  He  turned  the  tables  on  "the  Snob,"  putting  him  in  darkness  in  seveuteen  rounds, 
iwren^-live  minutes,  at  Moulsey,  December  18, 1821.  Dick  moved  for  a  new  trial,  and  on 
the  lath  of  March,  1822,  at  Moulsey,  seconded  b;^  Eales  and  Tom  Spring,  the  Black  by 
Baodall  and  Josh.  Hudson,  Aoton  reversed  the  verdict,  with  two  to  one  against  him,  punish- 
ing  Maasa  out  of  time  in  thirty- two  rattlins  rounds,  occupying  thirty -five  minutes.  From 
tine  time  he  became  a  sort  of  "trial  horse?'  and  was  beaten  successively  by  Jem  Ward, 
Yoang  Peter  Crawley,  and  Jack  Nioholls,  all  good  i — 
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f.— Acton  could  not  stop  Wftrd*8  left.  The  emu.    In  the  doee.  Ward  had  aleo  the  beik 

latter  pat  in  fleveral  facers,  and  got  away  ef  it,  and  in  going  down  Acton  was  nnder- 

withont  reoeimg  any  retom.     In  doeing,  most    ("It^snearly  orer,*' waethecry.) 

Acton  jDummelled   away,  and  both   went  6. — Aoton  came  to  the  scratch  stanng. 

down,  Ward  again  undermost.  Ward  put  in  two  or  three  nobbers.  and  ran 

S.— Acton  made  play  and  put  in  a  heavy  Acton  to  the  ropes;  but  in  the  fall  Ward 

one  on  Ward's  mug,  but  on  endeavouring  to  was  undermost. 

repeat  it,  Ward  stopped  him  neatly.    Aoton  6  and  last. — ^Heavy  counter-hits.    Ward 

bored  his  opponent  to  the  ropes,  and,  after  a  planted  a  severe  blow  on  Acton's  left  eye 

sharp  struggle  to  obtain  the  throw.  Ward  that  made  him  wink  again.    The  left  hand 

Si  Acton  aown.     (Shouts  of  applause  for  of  the  former  was  roneatedly  at  work,  and 

e  new  man.)  by  a  sharp  blow  on  the  left  ear  Aoton  was 

4.— This  round  decided  the  fight.    Acton  finally  fioored.    When  "Time"  was  oalled, 

seemed  to  depend  more  on  stopping  than  he  was  deaf  to  it,  and  three  or  four  minutes 

hitting,  and  Ward  had  it  compuatively  all  elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  get  out  of  the 

his  own  way.    He  made  a  good  right-handed  ring.    Time,  fourteen  minutes  and  a  half, 

hit,  and  again  got  away  lau||^g.    Acton  Rkmabkb.  —  The   science,  activity,    and 

also  got  nobbed  right  uid  left;  out  Ward  quick  hitting  exhibited  bv  Ward  satisfied  his 

following  him  to  force  the  fightinff,  received  backers,  that,  with  a  little  more  experience. 


some  heavy  hits  that  drew  the  daret  from  he  was  calculated  to  make  a  noise  in  the 

his  nose.    A  pause,  the  men  looking  at  each  milling  world.    Acton  was  too  slow  for  his 

other.  Ward  made  play  and  put  in  so  severe  opponent, 
a  body  blow  as  to  niake  Aoton  drop  his 

Ward,  who  was  now  anxious  to  do  bosmess,  challenged  Jack  Martin  for 
£  150 ;  and  in  order  to  keep  the  game  alive,  after  Josh.  Hudson  had  defeated 
Barlow,  at  Harpenden  Common,  on  the  lOth  of  September,  1822,  a  subscrip- 
tion purse  was  entered  into  to  give  Ward  another  chance  of  showing  off  with 
Burke,  of  Woolwich,  brother  to  the  pugilist  who  fought  with  Jack  Randall. 
After  he  had  put  on  his  clothes,  Hudson  went  round  the  ring  with  his  hat, 
and  collected  the  needful.  This  fight  lasted  only  seven  minutes,  it  being 
rather  a  display  of  wrestling  than  milling  on  the  part  of  Burke.  The  Wool- 
wich hero  was  seconded  by  Tom  Oliver  and  Abbot ;  Ward  by  Tom  Sbelton 
and  Harry  Holt.     It  was  a  mere  gift  to  Jem. 

Some  meetings  were  afterwards  held  between  the  parties  as  to  the  weight 
of  Ward,  and  he  was  eventually  backed  to  fight  Bill  Abbot,  for  £50  a-side. 
And  here  it  devolves  upon  us,  as  faithful  biographers,  to  detail  a  circum- 
stance in  the  Ufe  of  our  hero,  over  which  we  would  fain  draw  a  veil.  In 
order  that  we  may  not  identify  ourselves  with  any  party,  we  prefer  giving 
the  account  of  the  matter  as  it  was  published  at  the  time,  leaving  our 
readers  to  decide  for  themselves : — 

Pugilism  between  Ward,  the  Black  Diamond,  and  Abbot,  the  oon* 
queror  of  Oliver,  for  £50  a-side,  at  Moulsey  Huist,  on  Tuesday,  Octobei 
22,  1822. 

An  unusual  degree  of  interest  had  been  excited  throughout  tho  fiincy, 
respecting  the  event  of  this  battle,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  milling 
talents  displayed  by  Ward  in  his  fight  with  Acton,  and  also  in  his  various 
exhibitions  at  the  Fives  Court,  but  more  particularly  in  his  set-to  with  Cy. 
Davis.    At  one  o'clock,  Abbot  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  followed  by 
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Bkibmond  and  Joeh.  Hudson,  as  his  seconds ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  oft-^r* 
ids,  Ward  attended  bj  Eales  and  Tom  Jones,  made  his  appearance. 


THE  PIGHT. 


Round  1. — ^Both  men  appeared  in  fine 
condition;  and  a  minute  or  tiwo  elapeed, 
when  Ward  hit  ihort  with  hii  left  hand; 
bat  he  soon  rectified  this  mistake,  bv  nob- 
Inng  his  opponent,  getting  away,  and  langh- 
inff  at  him.  In  a  doae,  both  went  down,  bat 
Ward  had  the  throw. 

3. — ^It  was  abready  eeen  that  Abbot  was  a 
playthinff  in  tne  hands  of  Ward,  for  he  not 
only  nobbed  him  with  the  ntmoet  ease,  but 
pat  in  so  seTere  a  hit  on  the  body  that  Abbot 
went  back  three  vards,  staggering,  and  mast 
have  &Uen,  had  not  the  ropes  nrerented 
him.  Abbot,  however,  retomea  to  the 
charge,  when  the  ronnd  was  finished  by 
Ward  hitting  him  down.    (Seven  to  foar.) 

8. — ^Ward,  from  his  tapping,  light  play, 
was  denominated  the  Ghinaman;  neverthe- 
lesB,  tiie  head  of  his  opponent  was  so  mnoh 
at  his  serrioe  that  he  Kept  pmking  without 
getting  any  retom.  Abbot  was  severely 
thrown. 

4.— The  baokers  of  Ward  were  in  high 
gle»— it  was  all  right;  and  Abbot  received 
anaQwff  &U  readjr  to  borst  him. 

6.— Abbot  received  a  severe  hit,  and  fell 
on  his  knees. 

6  to  8.— In  all  these  rounds  Abbot  ap- 
peared perfectljT  stupid  from  the  repeated 
cookers  he  received,  and  the  severe  fiuls  he 
experienced.    (Five  and  six  to  one.) 

9  to  13.— Abbot  was  so  much  at  a  loss  that 
his  blows  were  thrown  away ;  in  fact,  he  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  chance.  In  the  last 
ronnd  he  received  a  tremendous  cross- 
battock. 

IS  to  17.— The  whole  of  the  minds  of  the 
amateurs  were  so  much  made  up  in  conse- 
oraenoe  of  the  superior  talents  displayed  by 
Ward,  who  did  as  he  liked  with  nis  oppo- 
nent, that  ten  to  one  was  offered,  but  no 
takers. 

18. — ^Abbot  hit  down,  and  the  battle  was 
considered  all  but  over ;  so  much  so  that 
Behsher  left  the  ring  to  get  his  pigeon  to 
eosivey  the  intelligence  to  town  of  the  defeat 
of  Abbot  On  crossing  the  river  at  Hamp- 
ton, the  first  party  he  met  in  a  boat  he  asked 
who  had  won  the  battle.  **  Abbot,**  was  the 
reply.  *« Impossible!"  said  Belcher.  He 
atoo  inqvired  of  another  party.  "Abbot,'* 
was  the  answer.    "It  can't  oe— you  cer- 


tainly must  be  mistaken,"  rejoined  the  hero 
of  the  Castle.  In  the  third  boat  he  saw 
Abbot  and  his  second,  when  he  repeated  his 
inquiries ;  and  on  being  informed  that  Abbot 
was  the  winner,  Tom  replied,  "I'm  now 
satisfied,"  and  immediately  sent  up  the 
pigeon,  with  Abbot's  name  attached  to  it 
xnst»Ml  of  Ward's. 

19. —At  the  condasion  of  this  round, 
Eales,  observing  something  wrong  in  his 
man,  called  out  to  Ward's  backer,  who  im- 
mediately stepped  into  the  ring,  when  Eales, 
with  much  indignation,  observed,  "Ward 
says  he  means  to  cut  it  this  round,  he  shall 
lose  it."    "  No,"  replied  his  backer. 

30. — ^Ward  now  endeavoured  to  drop  fight- 
ing, in  order  to  give  Abbot  a  chance ;  and 
aotoaUy,  in  an  under  tone,  said  to  Abbot. 
"  Kow  hit  me."  When  Eales  remonstrated 
with  him  for  such  conduct,  he  observed,  "  I 
know  my  orders— I  must  not  win  it."  (A 
hundred  to  one  on  Ward.) 

21. — ^Ward  gave  his  Ofmonent  all  the  0|p- 
portanity  he  could;  but  Abbot  was  so  dis- 
tressed that  he  could  scarcely  knock  a  fly  off 
a  leaf.    Ward  took  care  to  go  down. 

22  and  last. — Ward  went  down  after  a 
slight  skirmish,  and  on  being  picked  up  and 
placed  on  his  second's  knee,  he  smilea,  but 
recollecting  "  his  orders,"  and  for  fear  that 
Abbot  should  give  in,  he  went  off  in  a  swoon, 
and  when  "  Time  "  was  called,  he  would  not 
notice  it  till  he  thought  proper  to  come  to, 
and  quit  the  ring. 

Remarks. — It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  consternation,  as  well  as  the  indignation, 
expressed  by  the  amateurs ;  so  bare-faced  a 
robbeiy  wss  never  before  witnessed  in  the 
annals  of  pugilism.  The  umpire,  when  asked 
his  opinion,  replied,  "  He  could  not  swear  it 
vras  a  cross ;  but  he  was  quite  satisfied  there 
was  wrong  conduct  somewhere."  The  most 
honourable  part  of  the  sporting  people  de- 
clared they  would  not  pav  at  present ;  and 
several  gentlemen  who  haa  lost  heavy  stakes 
agreed  to  meet  next  evening  at  the  Cme  Tun, 
in  Jermyn  Street,  in  order  to  investigate  the 
matter.  Ward,  on  recovering  from  his  swoon, 
made  his  way  out  of  the  ring,  and  in  his 
eagerness  to  get  across  the  water  to  Hamp- 
ton, jumped  with  the  utmost  ease  over  some 
ropes. 


Thus  £sr  tiie  nug-ieporter  of  the  day.  On  Wednesday  evening,  October 
23rd,  a  namerons  meeting  of  sporting  men  took  place  at  the  One  Tun, 
Jerrjjn  Bti^eet«  to  investigate  the  suspicious  circumstances  connected  with 
tnvi  affiur«  iFhen,  after  hearing  evidenoey  all  bets  were  declared  of^  tuid  a 
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second  meeting  appointed  at  Tattersall's,  on  Monday,  November  4,  1822;  on 
this  occasion,  after  a  great  deal  of  chaffing  and  murmuring  amongst  the 
betters,  the  president  of  the  Daffy  dub,  who  held  the  stakes,  offered  the 
£50  a-side  to  each  of  the  backers,  but  they  refused  the  offer,  and  the  presi- 
dent put  the  £  100  into  his  pocket,  and  left  the  meeting.  It  was  ultimately 
agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  laid  before  the  Pugilistic  Club  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  that  their  decision  should  be  final ;  however,  after  considerable 
disputes  upon  the  subject,  the  stakes  were  drawn,  and  the  backers  of  Ward 
and  Abbot  agreed  to  receive  £50  each. 

We  cannot  help  remarking  here,  that  although  it  was  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  Ward  committed  the  cross  above  alluded  to,  there  was  also  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  more  an  error  of  the  head  than  of  the 
heart ;  for,  on  his  being  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  at  the  meeting  at  the 
One  Tun,  in  Jermyn  Street,  he  burst  into  tears,  hung  down  his  head,  and 
admitted  it  was  a  cross.  He  further  stated  that  he  had  been  instigated  to 
commit  it  by  his  backer,  who  promised  him  £100  if  he  lost  the  fight. 
Eales,  the  second  to  Ward,  also  stated,  **  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
battle,  he  wished  him  to  go  in  and  win  it,  but  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear 
Ward  say  he  had  his  orders,  and  must  not  win  the  battle."  Towards  l^e 
conclusion  of  the  meeting,  Tom  Cribb  came  forward,  and  in  a  very  animated 
manner  said,  that  he  had  never  done  wrong  in  his  life ;  that  Ward  was  a 
deluded  and  ignorant  young  man ;  that  he  believed  he  had  been  led  away, 
and  that  he  had  told  the  truth ;  as  a  proof  of  his  opinion  he  should  make  him 
a  present  of  a  sovereign,  which  he  did,  several  gentlemen  present  following 
his  example. 

Ward  also  addressed  the  following  letter,  publicly  confessing  his  fault: — 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch. 
"Sib, 

**  I  tnut  you  will  ezooae  my  obtradinff  apon  yoa  in  reqnestiiig  the  insertion  of  a  letter 
from  me,  whom  I'  hope  the  s^rtiit^  world  wiU  consider  as  mach  sinned  against  as  sinning. 
My  late  fight  with  Abbot  having  given  rise  to  much,  I  mav  say  much  merited  animadver- 
sion, I  hope  in  eztenaation  some  consideration  may  be  made  tor  my  inexperience  in  the  world, 
and  a  too  great  reliance  on  those  who  have  sedaced  and  deceived  me.  Had  I  taken  the 
advice  of  my  trainer,  in  lien  of  lending  a  too  ready  ere  ience  to  the  apparent  firiendly  pro- 
mises of  my  Dacker,  I  should  not  have  to  deplore  the  commitment  of  an  act  which  has  caused 
me  the  meet  bitter  regret.  I  should  be  most  happy,  by  way  of  retrieving  in  some  degree  the 
credit  I  have  lost,  to  fight  Abbot  again  for  the  present  stakes.  If  I  ask  Tor  too  much  in  tliia, 
I  am  willing  to  meet  him  in  the  same  ring  with  Hudson  and  Shelton,  o&  the  10th  instaati 
for  a  purse,  or  even  for  love. 

'*  I  am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

"  You?r  obli^  -p^^vanV 

•«  JAKES  WABD. 
••November  12,  IS27.*' 

At  this  time  Ward  was  cousidered  completely  defunct  id  tne  mlllii^; 
world ;  the  P.O.  expelled  Jem  from  the  use  of  their  ropes,  aua  it  was  tue 
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general  opinion  that  he  would  never  again  he  permitted  to  enter  the  prize 
ling.  In  facty  so  strong  was  the  feeling  entertained  against  Ward,  that,  on  a 
proposal  heing  made  shortly  afterwards  to  hack  him  for  £100  against  Barlow, 
the  friends  of  the  latter  scouted  the  proposition,  and  said  that  he  should  not 
disgrace  himself  hy  contending  with  a  man  who  had  heen  expelled  the  P.O.  ropes. 

Ward  now  remained  quiet  for  a  short  time,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  his 
misconduct^  and  promised  his  friends  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  sporting  world.  It  was  not  long  hefore  an  eyent  occurred 
which  hrought  Ward  again  hefore  the  fancy,  and  which  tended  greatly  to  do 
away  with  the  ill-feeling  which  existed  against  him.  After  the  fight 
between  Hall  and  Wynnes,  at  Wimhledon  Common,  on  Tuesday,  Pehruary 
4, 1823,  he  entered  the  ring  for  a  suhscription  prize  of  the  yalue  of  £5. 
SLs  opponent  was  Whiteheaded  Boh,  then  unknown  to  the  London  ring,  hut 
hy  no  meana  a  noyice.  This  was  a  good  hatOe,  Ward  finishing  his  man  in 
twenty  rounds,  nineteen  minutes. 

The  judges  now  pronounced  Ward  the  hest  twelve  stone  man  in  the  ring ; 
and  he,  in  order  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  amateurs, 
inserted  three  separate  challenges  in  the  WeeUy  Diipatch  ;  hut  that  not 
haying  the  desired  effect,  he  determined  to  rusticate  for  a  few  months.  He 
therefore  started  on  a  sparring  tour  with  two  or  three  of  his  pals.  Bath 
raees  was  the  first  ohject.  There  a  match  was  made  hetween  Bickens,  a 
Bath  man,  and  Jem  Ward,  for  £20  a-side,  and  a  suhscription  purse.  The 
hattle  took  place  at  Lansdown,  on  Friday,  July  2,  1823,  Ward  winning  it 
without  a  scratch  on  his  face  or  hody. 

Jem  and  his  pals  pursued  their  excursion,  and  now  determined  upon 
astoniahing  the  natives  at  Fortsdown  Fair.  A  sparring-hooth  was  soon 
knocked-np  for  the  edification  and  instruction  of  the  yokels,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  younger  hranches  of  the  '*  Green''  family,  who  had  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  hout  at  the  Fives  Courts  in  which  his  com- 
panions gave  their  assistance.  The  Black  Diamond  (who  showed  himself  a 
hriUiant  of  the  first  water)  did  all  he  could  to  accommodate  the  numerous 
customers  who  wished  for  a  taste  of  the  mufflers.  Much  mirth  was  excited 
by  a  <'  Knight  of  the  Eainbow,"  whose  length,  weight,  and  vanity,  led  him 
to  belieye  he  could  polish  the  Diamond.  Jem's  mawley  was  constantly  rap, 
tap,  tapping  on  Johnny  Trot's  frontispiece,  and  occasionally  rung  the  bell  of 
his  ear,  until  poor  Trot  did  not  know  whether  he  had  his  own  hair  or  a  wig 
'<SZ,  ^^'TThy  flOA*t  7GU  Icdkf"  says  Jem ;  ''and  not  wink  your  peepers  in 
that  way."  *'  Because^"  says  Sir  Bainbow,  **  you  play  so  sharp,  and  I'll 
Have  no  more  on't." 
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'Ward  next  went  to  Southampton  races  to  fight  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Johnson,  alias  Jemmj  the  Black.  The  hattle  took  place  on  Shirley  Common, 
August  24,  1823,  and  Johnson  was  heaten  to  a  stand-still  in  three  rounds — 
time,  seTenteen  minutes. 

These  victories  induced  our  hero  to  think  that  he  might  now  venture  to 
show  with  a  good  grace  in  London;  accordingly,  at  the  Fives  Court,  in 
September,  he  informed  the  amateurs  that  a  nobleman  would  back  him 
Against  Josh.  Hudson  for  £  100  a-side.  The  match  was  made  to  take  place 
at  Moulsey  Hurst.  Ward's  peace  was  now  considered  to  have  been  made 
with  the  fancy  in  general,  who  were  anxious  to  witness  the  fine  fighting  of 
our  hero,  opposed  to  one  of  the  highest-couraged  boxers  upon  the  list ;  bat, 
unfortunately  for  Ward,  on  November  11,  1823,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
rounds,  occupying  thirty-five  minutes,  he  was  obliged  to  strike  his  coluurB  to 
resolute  Josh.  (See  life  of  Hudson). 

This  defeat  was  attributed  by  many  to  mere  want  of  condition,  and  his 
friends  readily  came  forward  to  back  him  for  £100  a-side  against  Phil. 
Sampson,  the  Birmingham  Youth.*  On  this  occasion  Sampson  weighed 
twelve  stone  three  pounds,  height  five  feet  ten. and  a-half  inches;  and  Jem 
weighed  but  three  pounds  more,  and  was  of  equal  stature.  The  match  was 
therefore  in  these  respects  even.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  21st  of  Jnne^ 
at  Colnbrook,  in  the  same  ring  as  that  in  which  Barney  Aaron  and  Arthur 
Mathewson  had  just  decided  their  difierences.  Aby  Belasco  and  Harry 
Harmer  waited  on  Sampson :  Tom  Oliver  and  Tom  Owen  esquired  Ward. 

THE  FIGHT, 

Roand  1. — ^Ward  stood  with  l^e  left  arm  made  up  for  ooonter-liittiiig.  Ward  showed 
extended,  and  Sampson  read^  with  both  fine  soienoe  to  ^t  at  him.  Sampson  let  flj; 
hands.  Five  minutes  passed  m  sparring* —  Ward  stopped  it,  went  to  work,  bat  Sampson 
attitudes  of  both  beautiful.  Sampson  backed  dropped  on  his  knees  to  avoid  Ward's  wrest- 
to  the  ropes.  Ward  threw  out  for  a  draw.  ling. 
Sampson  returned  and  hit  short.    Sampson  6. — ^Ward  closed  on  him,  and  plaved  left 


dropped,  firom  a  slip.    No  mischief.  and  right  on  his  head.    He  seemed  to  lay 

2.---Sparring  again.     Sampson  evidently  Sampson   across  his   right  hip,  while   he 

afraid  of  his  man.    Ward  let  fly — stopped ;  jobbed  him  with  the  left  hand  untQ  Samp- 

again  at  the  body — stopped.   Saxnpson  coun-  son  slipped  away  and  went  down, 
tared,  and  slipped  half  down.    Ward  stood  6. — Sampson  made  play,  and  got  one  hand 

over,  made  up  to  hit  as  he  rose ;  but  at  the  on  Ward's  left  eye.    Ward  hit,  and  Sampson 

moment  Sampson  put  his  hand  to  the  ground  stopped  well,  and  tried  his  long  shots,  but  he 

and  saved  his  bones.  could  not  make  them  tell;  he  then  dropped. 

8.— Sampson  beran  left  and  right.    Ward  It  was  easj  to  tell  how  all  this  was  to  end. 
broke  away  in  gallant  stgrle,  then  countered  7.~Waid  made  play— whack  on  the  hee4 

upon  him,  and  tapped  the  wine-vat.    Samp-  at  both  sides,  then  at  the  wind.     ("  Well 

ion  follovred.  Ward  met  him  again.   Samp-  storpod.  Sampson.")    Wnrd  (K<m  hitting  cwt 

son  rolled  down.    (Three  to  one  on  Ward.)  plump,  he  knocked  liim  down. 
4.— Sampson   backed   to  the  ropes,  aHd  5-— Sisp^pfi^u,  fhvioitf   'voiti  \'*Mhm(mt, 

•  See  Memoir  of  Phil.  Sakpson,  in  an  after  part  ort^vt  vfibiBMb 
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«u  kept  writiiiiig,  from  the  rapiditf  of 
WiiTd*s  olowB,  ap  and  down.  Ward  chopped 
kirn  on  the  ear,  onder  the  ehin,  and  as  he 
pleaaed,  the  blood  flowing  in  a  broad  stream, 
aampson  went  down. 

9.^Waxd  broke  away  from  a  desperate 
hit,  and  Sampson  followed,  giving  the  chance 
away.  Ward  met  him,  and  closed  for  a  &11, 
bat  Sampson  again  dropped.  (Six  to  one  on 
Ward.) 

10.^  Ward  onoght  him  in  the  wind. 
Sampson  went  nway  nearly  doubled.  A 
good  rally.  Ward  nnWise  to  stand  it.  Samp- 
son made  his  right  hand  tell  a  trifle.  A 
close,  and  open  fighting  again.  Ward*s 
hand,  dartinff  like  &  vipers  tongne,  scarified 
Sampson's  moe  all  over.  Wud  aimed  a 
settler.    Sampson  ducked  and  dropped. 

ll.«-Ward  chopped  him  over  his  guard  on 
the  ear,  and  then  bang  on  the  nose.  Samp- 
rr ,  all  blood  and  blnster,  followed  him  like 
a  savage.  Ward  played  with  him  and 
dropped  him  easy. 

12.— Ward  hit  him  left  and  right.  Samp- 
son down  in  an  instant. 

18. — Sampson  had  no  chance.  Ward  pat 
an  his  fine  nghting  aside. 

14. — Sampson  got  Ward  into  a  wild  rally. 
rSolUjr.  Wa^.  What  are  yon  atP")  A 
roond  lut  sent  him  nnder,  bat  he  jomped  np 
mmily  withont  bis  second's  aid. 

15. — Sampson  made  play,  but  Ward  met 
him  and  knocked  him  clean  down. 

16.F— This  ronnd  was  all  in  &voor  of  Ward. 


17.— Ward  closed  Sampson's  left  eye,  which 
blinked  a  little,  and  chopped  his  ear,  while 
the  blood  flowed  profosely.  Sampson  all 
abroad,  looking  sick  and  sorrowi^.    Down 

18. —  naxd  got  away  from  some  desperate 
body  blows.  Sparring  a  little.  (**  Fight, 
Jem  1 "  on  all  sides.)  Jem  did  fight,  and 
threw  his  man  like  a  plaything. 

19. — Sampson  hit  out  well,  bnt  Ward,  all 
coolness,  stopped  him  and  drc^pped  him. 

20. — Sampson  made  play,  but  was  at  once 
felled  by  Ward. 

21. — Sampson  down  again.  Ward  without 
a  mark. 

22. — ^Ward  began— one,  two,  both  on  the 
head;  three  on  the  ribs.  Sampson,  nearly 
up,  rnshed  for  a  chance.  Waid  stopped  a 
mill  from  him. 

For  the  next  three  rounds  Sampson  was 
brought  np  but  to  receive,  and  in  the  twenty  - 
fifth  round  he  gave  id,  after  fighting  fifty 
minutes. 

Hbkaulb.— It  was  delightful  to  witness 
the  fine  tactics  of  Ward,  who  reminded  the 
spectators  of  the  renowned  Jem  Belcher. 
His  winning  so  easily  against  a  skilftd  boxer 
and  hard  hitter  like  aampson  was  a  great 
fbather  in  his  cap.  He  won  his  battle  in  a 
style  seldom  witnessed,  without  a  scratch. 
Ano&er  report  simply  adds  to  its  descrip- 
tion, "Wara  may  be  champion  if  he  does 
the  right  thing.  He  is  far  the  best  big  man 
out,  as  a  natural  fighter." 


Shortly  afler  this  Cannon  beat  Josh.  Hudson  (June  28rd,  1824),  and  as 
Josh,  engaged  Cannon  for  a  second  trial,  Jem  issued  a  challenge  to  fight 
Langan  for  £300  a-side.  This  was  not  accepted,  and  Ward  put  forth 
another  challenge  for  the  championship,  in  which  we  read, — "Having 
observed  in  the  sporting  journals  a  great  deal  about  who  is  entitled  to  the 
championship — some  saying  it  is  Langan  (who  has  retired),  others  that  it 
belongs  to  Shelton ;  while  Hudson  and  Cannon,  who  are  about  to  fight  a 
second  time,  have  intimated  that  the  winner  of  their  battle  will  claim  it,^-I 
beg  io  inform  the  public  that  I  will  fight  any  man  in  England,  Ireland,  or 
Scotland,  for  £  300  a-side ;  and  if  I  do  not  meet  with  a  customer  in  a  month, 
I  shall  lay  claim  to  the  title  myself."  This  offer  was  not  accepted ;  but  his 
old  antagonist,  Phil.  Sampson,  soliciting  a  second  meeting  for  £  100  a-side, 
Ward  cheerfully  closed  with  the  proposition,  and  a  match  was  made  to  come 
off  December  28th,  1824.  In  the  interim  Tom  Cannon  and  Josh.  Hudson 
had  fought  a  second  time,  and  Cannon  had  utterly  crushed  up  his  brave  and 
broad-bottomed  antagonist. 

Tlie  second  mill  of  Jem  Ward  and  Sampson  came  off  at  Perry  Lodge,  on 
the  eftate  of  th')  Ihil»  of  Grafton,  about  four  miles  beyond  Stony  Stratfv^ 
Yoe  uwuAuutfio  Oa  la»  £««iiaon  division  was  not  large,  but  from  the  neigli. 
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bonriag  counties  the  muBter  was  nmneroaB.  The  total  of  the  whole  asBOD- 
blage  is  estimated  by  a  contemporary  chronicler  at  6,000  at  the  least ;  and 
although  heavy  rain  fell  throughout  the  day,  eyery  spectator  remained  tOl 
the  conclusion  of  the  interesting  contest  The  men  arrived  upon  the  ground 
about  half-past  twelve;  Paddington  Jones  again  attended  upon  Ward,  and 
had  upon  the  same  side,  as  his  brother  second,  Tom  Oliver,  known  till  our 
own  time  as  the  Commissary  of  the  P.  E.  Peter  Crawley  and  a  Birmingham 
Priend  (not  a  Quaker)  picked  up  Sampson.  Soth  men  were  in  excellent 
condition;  Sampson,  whose  weight  was  nearly  thirteen  stone,  is  praised 
for  "looking  better  than  in  their  former  encounter;"  we  suspect  the  lack 
of  physiological  judgment  in  the  reporter  here,  and  should  say  '^  there 
was  too  much  of  him."  Ward  was  twelve  stone  seven  pounds.  The  betting 
was  anything  but  brisk — ^Ward,  the  favourite ;  but  his  partisans  were  luk^ 
warm,  and  the  ''hardware  lads'*  wanted  long  odds. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  l.^The  men  were  broiulit  to  the 
■ontoh  at  a  quarter  to  one,  ana  inetantlT 
threw  tfaemselvee  into  position.  Sampson^ 
manner  was  firm  and  imposing,  and  hie  looka 
betokened  a  determination  to  do  hie  beet 
Ward  gathered  himself  into  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  possible,  and,  throwing  his  head 
and  shoulders  back,  worked  abont  nis  terrific 
left  hand  with  an  evident  intention  to  bring 
it  into  action  as  speedilT  as  circamstances 
would  admit,  while  with  his  right  he  kept  a 
steady  g^iaTd.  Sparring  for  a  short  time. 
Waxa  let  fly  his  left,  bnt  was  stopped. 
Sampson  countered,  but  was  stopped  also. 
Sampson  broke  ground,  but  was  again 
stopped,  when  Wurd  m^ed  to  fight,  and 
cauffht  Sampson  on  the  pudding-trap, 
racing  his  grmders  in  a  veiy  musical  man- 
ner. Sampson  returned  very  slightly,  and 
in  a  close.  Ward  was  thrown,  Sunpson  on 
him.    Ward  picked  himself  up  and  laughed. 

8. — On  coming  to  the  scratch,  Sampeon 
showed  first  paint,  from  the  larboard  comer 
of  his  mussle,  but  he  was  still  firm  and 
cheerful.  Ward  came  up  steady,  and  after 
a  short  manoeuvre  threw  another  chattering 
smack  on  Sampson's  gob  with  his  right. 
Sampson  rushed  in  to  fight,  but  was  well 
stopped.  In  the  close,  Sampson  fell,  and 
Wa^  dose  to  him. 

8. — ^All  doubts  of  Ward's  meaning  to  win 
had  now  passed  away,  and  two  to  one  was 
offered  freely  upon  him,  but  no  takers. 
Sampson,  anxious  to  go  in,  hit  out  at  Ward's 
nob,  and  caught  liim  slightly.  Ward  was 
with  him,  and  returned  witii  interest.  Samp- 
son, not  dismayed,  went  at  him  again,  and 
OMig^it  n;m  on  the  face.    Ward  felTfrom  the 


■lipDery  state  of  die  ground,  and  the  foree  of 
the  blow. 

4.— Ward  stood  for  no  ceremony,  bat  de« 
Hvered  right  and  left  on  Sampson's  canister. 
Sampson  rushed  to  a  rally,  out  Ward  got 
away  with  his  customary  activity.  Ward 
then  jumped  in,  was  stopped  at  first,  but 
repeating  his  effort,  he  hit  Sampeon  on  the 
anrionlar,  and  then  dropped  him  by  a  blow 
on  his  frontispiece. 

6.  —  Sampson  came  np  rather  open- 
moutiied,  and  a  little  worse  for  the  i^aint- 
brush.  Ward  oommenoed  fighting,  hit  out 
with  his  left,  rather  out  or  distance,  and 
slipped.  Sampeon,  anxious  to  take  off  Ward 
as  he  rose,  rushed  in.  Ward,  however,  was 
quickly  on  his  pins,  and  met  his  determined 
antagonist  with  a  slight  tap  on  his  victoal- 
ling  office.  Sampson,  in  getting  away,  fisH 
outside  the  ropes.  Ward  ^ood  up  firedi  and 
fhll  of  iRxirits. 

6.— Good  stops  on  both  sides.  An  ezoel« 
lent  rally  followed,  in  which  nosilers  vrate 
interchanged.  Sampson,  in  getting  away, 
fell  on  his  nether  end. 

7.^Ward  came  up  merry,  and  Samnson 
was  not  a  whit  less  disposed  for  mischief. 
Sampeon  bored  in,  but  Ward  got  away.  The 
men  came  a^;ain  to  dose  quarters,  when 
Sampson  delivered  a  slight  compliment  on 
Ward's  snuiBer.    Ward  fell  on  his  knees. 

8. — Ward  delivered  anotiier  unpleasant 
compliment  on  Sampson's  month.  Sampson 
returned  quickljf.  Ward  rushed  to  in- 
fighting, when  hits  were  mterdisnged,  and 
Ward  again  fell  on  his  knees.  As  this  latter 
fall  was  supposed  to  bsve  arigiaatod  la 
the  desire  m  Wai^  ^  eeoane  puvishment, 
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there  were  sonie  dlgiit  marki  of  diaappro- 
Intion. 

9.— Sunpeon  came  op  gome,  althoagh 
nthcr  in  the  piping  order.  Ward,  after  a 
itooziih,  once  more  tapped  him  on  the 
Boath,  and  got  away.  Sampeon  followed 
him  up,  and  on  going  to  in-fighting,  \v'ard 
again  slipped  down. 

10. —  ward  husj  Tapping  at  8ampean*8 
ivories.  Sampeon  nuhed  to  nUy,  bnt  two 
veU-intentioned  Tisitations  to  Ward's  nob 
were  stopped,  and  Ward  catching  him  round 
the  neoK,  fibbed  him  seTerely.  It  was  a 
latti-tat-tat.  Sampeon  fell,  and  Ward  also 
slipped. 

11.  —  Sampeon  came  up  blowing  like 
Boreas.  He  was  determined  not  to  be  idle, 
and  went  in  right  and  left.  Ward,  cautions, 
caught  the  blows  on  his  wrists  as  they  were 
nren,  and,  in  rebeating,  Sampson  dropped, 
won^  the  slippery  state  of  the  gronnd. 

18.— >Ward  a^ain  took  the  lead,  and  hit 
Sampeon  a  ternfio  blow  on  the  noee,  which 
immediately  entered  into  oo-partnership  with 
his  month,  in  the  claret  line.  Short  spar- 
rmg.  A  rally,  in  which  blows  were  inter- 
diaaged,  and  Ward  fell,  through  a  slip. 

IS. — OHtot  was  now  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  exclaimed  he  woold  lay  ten  to  one  that 
Wazd  wonld  not  get  a  black  eye.  Sampeon 
came  to  work  a  Utde  the  worse  for  wear, 
and  went  in  manihlly  to  fight,  bat  Ward 
stomd  him  with  inimitable  skill,  and  then 
rasmng  in,  deliTered  facers  left  and  rieht. 
Sampson  fell  on  his  back,  and  Ward  fell  on 
him. 

14.-— Sparring  for  a  short  time,  when  Ward 
again  went  to  work  with  his  left,  and  napped 
it  slightly  himself  on  tiie  month  from  Samp- 
son's ri^t.  A  spirited  rally  followed,  m 
which  Hampaon  reoeiyed  three  flnsh  hits  on 
the  nose  and  lips.  Sampson  received  with 
the  ooorage  of  a  lion,  and  retomed  on  Ward's 
.Sead;  bnt  Ward  was  with  him  again,  and 
Lit  bun  down  with  a  tremendoos  gobster. 

16. — Sampeon  still  preserved  his  same, 
and  attempted  to  plant  a  left-handed  longe 
on  Ward'a  head.  Ward  parried  the  blow, 
nished  in,  and  delivered  three  times  in  sno- 
oession  on  Sampson's  now  disorganised 
^jBOg.  He  then  jnmped  away,  followed  by 
Sampaoii,  who,  on  receiving  another  tap, 
went  down. 

16. — ^It  was  now  manifest  that,  however 
well  disposed  Sunpeon  might  be  to  punish 
his  man,  he  was  unable  to  get  at  him,  and 
his  blows  laft  but  little  impression,  although 
we  obeerved  a  slight  tinge  of  claret  from 
Ward's  proboscis.  This  was  a  short  round ; 
Ward,  endeavouring  to  put  in  a  body  blow, 
over-reaehed  himself,  and  fell  on  his  hands 
and  knees. 

17. — Sampson  put  in  a  dight  blow  on  the 
side  of  Ward's  head.  Ward  jumped  back, 
but  again  returned  to  the  charge,  hit  Samp- 
son CO  the  sore  spot,  threw  him  heavily,  and 
fell  upon  him. 

lA.— *Ward   planted   a   severe  blow  on 


Sampson's  wind,  again  caught  him  a  rap  cm 
the  nose,  closed,  and  threw  him,  adding  his 
own  weight  to  the  impetus  of  the  fall. 

19. — Sampeon  came  up  boldly,  although 
more  caatious  than  heretofore.  At  last,  on 
oominff  in,  Ward  hit  him  a  terrific  right- 
handed  whack  on  his  fiMse,  and  floored  nim 
in  a  twinkling. 

20. — Sampeon  rather  more  on  the  stand- 
off, from,  a  deficiency  of  wind,  and  a  oon- 
sdousness  that  he  was  getting  the  worst  of 
the  in-fighting.  Ward,  not  disposed  to  let 
him  remain  long  in  suspense,  rushed  and 
peppered  his  mug  with  great  severity ;  and  at 
length  catching  him  round  the  ne^,  fibbed 
him  with  effect  on  the  nnt-eraekers,  and 
grassed  him. 

81. — ^Ward  scarcely  bore  marks  of  the 
effects  of  his  engagement, 

"  And  had  everything  now,  as  Bill  Gibbons 
would  say — 
like  the  buU  in  the  china-shop— all  his 
own  way." 

Two  to  one  was  offered  on  Ward,  but  no 
takers;  and  the  Brummagem,  though  no 
counterfeit,  was  eridentiy  nst  on  the  wane. 
Still  he  came  up  manfully,  and  in  no  wa^ 
inclined  to  cry  "enough.'  Ward,  with  his 
onstomazT  caution,  met  Sampson  as  he  came 
in,  and  fouffht  at  him  with  rigour;  when 
Sampson  fell,  Ward  on  the  top  or  him. 

88.— Sampson  came  up  groggy.  Ward 
saw  his  situation,  and  rusnea  in.  Sampson 
fell  weak,  Ward  again  on  him. 

88. — Sampeon,  although  unsteady  on  his 
supporters,  again  went  boldly  op,  when 
Ward  floored  him  with  a  heavy  spank  on  the 
throttie. 

24. — ^Ward,  as  fresh  as  at  the  commenoe- 
ment,  came  up  cool  and  collected.  Sampson 
was  almost  stupefied.  Ward  tapped  him  on 
the  snuff-box,  and  again  downed  him,  fil- 
ing upon  him.  It  was  thought  it  was  all 
over,  and  Ward  went  to  shaice  hands  with 
his  friends  at  the  side  of  the  ring.  To  the 
surprise  of  all,  however,  Phil,  came  again. 

86.  —  Sampeon  tried  a  rush,  and  just 
reached  Ward's  head.  The  latter  laughed 
and  popped  in  a  right-hander  on  the  bodv, 
when  down  went  Sampson.  Two  more  rounda. 
took  plaoe,  but  theV  were  all  one  way. 
Steunpeon,  although  uie  spirit  was  willing, 
had  not  tiie  strength  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion, and  at  length,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
seven  rounds,  and  thiri^-seven  minutes  and 
a  half,  his  friends  took  him  away. 

Bbmarxb.— The  reporter  adds :  Ward,  by 
the  result  of  this  battle,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  oondueted  himself  throughout, 
entiUed  himself  to  the  approbation  of  the 
fancy,  and  we  trust  he  wiU  not  now  find  any 
difficulty  in  obtainingbadcers  against  a  more 
worthy  opponent.  We  believe  him  to  be 
the  best  flffhter  in  the  ring,  and  we  know 
not  with  whom  his  ohanoe  of  success  would 
not  be  equal  to  his  merits.    With  regard  to 
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Sampton,  we  ahoold  be  ve^tu^  if  we  were  ffood  man,  thoogh  aomewlutt  dow,  and  tiiera 

not  to  say  that  he  fcnght  with  a  braveTj  and  are  many  men  in  the  ring  wiUi  whom  he 

determination  worthy  of  a   better   result.  may  be  fiurly  matched;  but  with  Ward,  it 

His  oonfidenoe  was  certainly  mistaken ;  but  was    **  Mr.   Justice   Bonooghs'   wig  to  a 

hft?ing  done   his   best,  his  backers   have  farthing  rushlight'*  against  nim. 
nothing  with  which  to  chaige  him.    He  is  ik 

This  last  conquest  placed  Ward  upon  *'the  topmost  round  of  Foitone's 
ladder."  He  at  onoe  proposed  to  try  his  weight  of  metal  and  accuracy  of 
aim  against  the  "  Oreat  Oun  of  Windsor/'  Tom  Cannon,  and  thus  he  framed 
his— 

« CHALLENGE  FOB  ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS  TO  THOMAS  CANNON. 

"Sib, 

'*  I  am  happy  to  inform  yon  that  mj  friends  possess  so  mnch  oonfidenoe  in  me  that  ihev 
hare  asked  me,  unsolicited  on  mj  part,  to  hare  *  a  shy'  for  the  championship  of  Eoglaao. 
In  consequence  of  this  unexpectea  and  very  liberal  sapport  of  my  backers,  I  am  enabled  to 
dispute  your  self-elected  right  to  the  above  title.  My  heart  is  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
subject ;  my  hands  are  reaay  to  support  my  claim ;  and  my  legs  are  on  the  alert  to  perform 
their  office,  when  called  upon,  in  tne  hour  of  battle.  It  now  only  remains  for  you,  Tom 
Cannon,  to  name  your  day  to  make  a  deposit ;  also  the  time  when  it  will  be  most  oonTenieBt 
for  you  to  peel,  and  I  to  strip ;  and  likewise  the  sum  you  will  put  down,  to  set  the  thing 
a-going.  In  order  to  show  you  that  it  is  no  bounce  upon  my  part,  and  that  tiie  sporting 
world  mav  not  be  baulked  as  to  a  mill  between  us,  to  obtain  that  pugilistic  honour  whi^ 
Tom  Cribo  so  nobly  maintained  for  many  years.  Pierce  Egan  has  authority  from  my  friends 
to  make  a  match  on  mj  behalf  for  £1,000.  A  letter  addressed  to  P.  S.,  113,  Btnnd, 
respecting  your  answer  the  blunt  will  be  fobbed  out  in  a  twinkling. 

**  Now,  Tom,  haviug  made  myself  perfectlv  agreeable  as  to  the  terms  of  your  challooge, 
and  which  I  am  sure,  must  also  prove  agreeable  to  your  feelings  (as  I  am  well  assured  yon 
fancy  me  as  a  customer),  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  sincerely  wish  you  in  good  heaJtli,  and 
likewise  success  in  all  your  undertaking's,  except  obteining  the  honour  of  the  championship. 
On  that  head  I  profess  mvself  your  rival ;  but  if  the  chance  of  war  should  prove  yoa  the 
better  man,  the  £1,000  will  be  awarded  to  you,  without  any  grumbling  on  my  part,  and  the 
inroud  title  of  champion  into  the  bargain.  Till  then,  Tom,  1  remain,  with  a  couple  of  hands 
at  your  service, 

<*  JAMES  WABD. 

"/»ratfry20, 1626." 

Ward  felt  highly  delighted  when  the  match  was  made  between  him  and 
Cannon  for  £500  a-aide. 

We  haye  now  arriyed  at  tihe  mill  which  decided  definitiyely  Ward's  rig^t 
)>  the  championship.  On  the  26th  of  May,  1825,  Tom  Spring  took  a  faze* 
well  benefit  at  the  Fiyes  Ccmrt,  when  he  finally  retired  from  the  ring. 
After  some  excellent  setting-to,  Spring  addressed  the  company,  and  took  his 
leaye  of  them  in  the  character  of  a  boxer ;  and  in  his  address,  he  impressed 
upon  his  brother  pugilists  the  importance  of  integrity.  He  said  this  was  the 
key-stone  to  their  success,  and  without  it  they  would  find  it  impoesihle  to 
presenre  the  respect  or  support  of  their  patrons.  In  the  course  of  the 
eyening  Tom  Cannon,  after  a  set-to  with  Tom  OUyer,  came  forward  and  said 
that  he  could  be  backed  to  fight  Jem  Ward,  who  had  challenged  him,  and 
would  make  the  match  for  £500  a-side.  He  had  promised  Mr.  Hayne,  hia 
backoTi  that  he  would  neyer  more  enter  the  P.E.,  but  that  gentleman  finding 
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he  w«B  extremely  aazioas  to  fight  Ward,  had  not  only  absolved  him  from  his 
promifle,  bat,  as  on  former  oocasionB,  had  oonsented  to  post  the  ooal  on  his 
bebaU.  This  declaration  on  behalf  of  Cannon  was  leceiTed  with  acdama- 
tions,  and  a  Mend  of  Ward's  at  once  intimated  that  he  would  attend  at  Tom 
CiibVs,  and  make  the  match.  Dniing  the  same  eyening,  Peter  Crawley  also 
adTanoed  to  the  edge  of  the  stage,  and  said  he  had  intended  to  challenge 
Waid,  bnt  as  Cannon  had  been  beforehand  with  him,  he  would  only  put  for- 
ward his  claim  to  fight  the  winner.  At  the  meeting  at  Old  Tom  Cribb's, 
in  Fanton  Street,  articles  were  duly  signed,  and  the  men  were  sent  into 
training,  Cannon  to  Henley-on-Thames,  and  Ward  to  York.  The  meeting 
was  fixed  for  the  19th  July,  1825.  As  the  day  of  battle  approached,  Cannon 
lemoved  to  ICarlboroug^  and  Ward  to  Stony  Stratford.  With  regard  to 
weight  there  was  little  difference,  Cannon  being  twelve  stone  eight  pounds, 
and  Ward  twelve  stone  three  pounds. 

The  celebrity  of  the  battle,  combined  with  a  second  treat — ^between  Dick 
Chutis  and  Warren — produced  many  competitors  for  the  honour  and  profit  of 
fixing  the  scene  of  action,  and  at  length  the  inhabitants  of  Leamington  and 
Warwick  wrote  and  made  a  liberal  offer  to  the  men,  if  they  would  fight  in 
their  district.  Freedom  firom  interruption  was  guaranteed,  and  the  com'^ 
botants  had  the  choice  of  the  race-course,  or  an  enclosed  ground  adjoining  a 
fiM;tory,  which  would  contain  10,000  persons,  and  to  which  no  person  conld 
obtain  admission  without  leave.  The  latter  spot  was  fixed  upon,  and  the 
bnsQe  on  the  road  and  in  the  town  was  fully  equal  to  that  which  was 
witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  Cannon's  last  fight  with  Josh.  Hudson. 
Gannon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hayne,  and  some  Mends,  arrived  at  Iieaming- 
ton  on  Sunday  evening,  but  being  refused  admission  to  the  principal  hotel 
there,  they  adjonmed  to  Warwick,  from  whence,  after  dinner,  they  moved  to 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Ward  arrived  at  Warwick  the  same  evening,  and  took 
np  his  quarters  at  the  Hare  and  Hounds.  Freparations  commenced  early 
on  Monday  morning,  but  before  they  had  proceeded  far,  the  Mayor  of  War- 
wick intimated  an  intention  of  spoiling  the  sport.  He  said  it  would  be  too 
much  to  permit  two  mills  during  one  mayoralty  in  his  bailiwick,  or  he  would 
he  oalled  the  **  Fighting  Mayor."  On  enquiry  it  turned  out  he  was  in- 
fluenced in  his  detennination  by  the  clamours  of  certain  spoilers  of  sport  who 
are  always  busy  on  such  occasions.  It  was  known  that  his  worship  was 
fond  of  the  art  pugilistic,  and  would  not  interfere  of  his  own  firee  will.  It 
was  represented  to  him  that  the  fact  of  the  mill  coming  off  at  Warwick 
would  materially  benefit  the  tradespeople  of  the  town,  and  other  good  reasons 
tor  non-interference  were  also  brought  forwardi  but  in  vain,  and  at  length  it 
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was  determined,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  that  two  stages  should  be 
erected,  one  in  the  &ctory-yard  originally  selectedi  and  one  on  a  spot  not  far 
distant,  which  was  beyond  the  joxisdiction  of  the  mayor ;  and  as  it  was  still 
thoQght  that  his  worship  would  not,  in  reality,  proTe  **  rambunctious,''  it 
was  ordered  that  the  men  should  meet  at  first  in  the  £actory-yard,  and  only 
resort  to  the  second  stage  in  the  event  of  necessity. 

The  bustle  in  Warwick  on  Monday  night  was  something  extraordinary; 
every  house  in  the  town  was  crammed  to  suffocation.  Some  of  the  fancy, 
who  had  been  to  Stratford,  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  Cannon  was 
in  the  highest  condition  and  spirits,  but  still  they  were  shy  of  backing  him. 
What  little  was  done  was  at  five  to  four  on  Ward. 

On  the  morning  of  fighting  both  stages  were  complete,  and  around  that  in 
the  meadow  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mayor,  wagons  were  placed  for 
the  spectators.  These  vehicles  were  not  required  in  the  factory-yard,  in 
which  there  was  ample  accommodation  for  every  one  to  see  without  diffi- 
culty. At  ten  o'clock  the  mayor,  accompanied  by  otiier  magistrates,  inti- 
mated his  final  resolution  that  no  fight  should  take  place  in  the  borough,  and 
consequently  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  take  advantage  of  the  second 
stage.  Mr.  Hayne  arrived  in  the  town  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  with  the 
friends  of  Ward,  proceeded  to  choose  umpires  and  a  referee.  Sir  John  Bad- 
ford  and  Mr.  Mann  officiated  in  the  former  capacity,  while  Mr.  Osbaldeston, 
<<  the  Old  Squire,"  obligingly  accepted  tiie  office  of  referee.  After  this  cere- 
mony, a  little  more  betting  occurred,  at  five  to  four  on  Ward,  and  then  a 
general  move  took  place  to  the  scene  of  action,  which  was  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  on  the  Birmingham  road.  By  the  time  the  men  arrived,  there 
were  about  12,000  persons  present,  including  an  unusual  number  of  the 
patrician  class.  The  heat  was  intense,  the  thermometer  standing  at  91 
degrees  in  the  shade.  By  half-past  twelve  the  men  were  on  the  ground ; 
they  were  in  first-rate  condition,  but  both  were  affected  by  the  heat.  They 
quickly  mounted  the  stage,  which  was  similar  in  form  to  that  on  which 
Spring  and  Langan  fought  at  Chichester.  Cannon  was  seconded  by  Tom 
Spring  and  Tom  Cribb,  while  Ward  was  valeted  by  Tom  Oliver  and  Jack 
Bandall.  On  peeling,  both  seemed  thin,  and  Caimon  appeared  to  have  aged 
considerably  since  his  last  encounter,  at  least  there  was  not  that  ruddy 
plumpness  observable  on  former  occasions.  Ward  was  fair  and  sleek  as  a 
greyhound,  but  there  was  a  sli^t  rash  on  his  body,  produced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  heat.  Ke  smiled,  and  had  an  air  of  confidence,  which  put  his  friends  in 
high  spirits.  The  toss  for  comers  was  won  by  Cannon,  who  was,  of  course^ 
placed  with  his  back  to  the  sun. 
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ki  the  moment  of  Betting-to,  there  was  a  general  bustle,  and  some  confu- 
noQ  in  the  crowd,  bnt  order  was  soon  restored,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
stage.  The  men  were  brought  to  the  scratch  at  five  minutes  to  one,  and  the 
seoonds  and  bottle-holders  retired  to  their  comers. 


THE  FIGHT. 


BfOnnd  l^^GBnium  came  up  as  if  deter- 
mimed  to  lose  no  time  in  going  to  work.  The 
position  of  Ward  was  firm ;  he  seemed  aimed 
at  all  mints  for  defiBonoe.  Cannon  advanoed 
towards  bis  man,  broke  gronnd,  and  bit  rigbt 
and  left.  Ward  stopped  him,  retreated,  and 
■miled.  Oannon  followed  bun,  when  Ward 
let  Bw  with  bis  right,  and  caught  Gannon 
over  uie  eje,  and  drew  first  blood.  Gannon 
sAiU  Inis^,  came  in,  bnt  was  stopped  with  a 
left-haiided  bit  in  the  throat,  and  a  mby 
tinge  was  again  visible.  A  stmrp  rally  fol- 
lowed, Wara  retreating,  stopping,  and  nob- 
hang  his  man  as  he  came  in.  At  length  they 
eloeed  and,  after  a  short  stroggle,  went  down 
together.  (Gheers  for  Wara,  who  decidedly 
bad  the  best  of  the  roond.) 

8.  Oannfln  came  np  on  the  bnstling  system, 
and  tried  for  an  opening.  Ward  stopped  him 
ri^it  and  left,  and,  stepping  backward  a 
pace,  jobbed  him  as  he  approached,  with  his 
ri^t  band,  over  the  left  e^e.  Gannon,  not 
dismayed,  took  this  comphment  kindly,  and 
returned  slightly  on  Jem  s  cheek.  A  sharp 
tally  followed,  m  which  Gannon  bustled  to 
his  man,  and  got  to  a  dose.  Ward  twisted 
his  leg  between  the  legs  of  Gannon,  and 
threw  him  heavily,  adding  bis  own  weight  to 
the  severity  of  the  faU. 

3.— On  coming  to  the  scratch.  Ward  let  fly 
with  bis  left;  it  was  oleverljr  stopned  by 
Oannon.  Gannon  then  bored  in,  ana  Ward 
retired  fighting;.  As  he  retreated  he  soc- 
eeeded  in  patting  in  two  fibers,  bot  was  at 
length  boied  down  at  the  nuls,  and  Gannon 
fell  over  him.  Ward  had  a  lacky  escape 
from  his  head  coming  in  contact  with  tne 
board  which  skirted  the  stage,  in  this  ronnd. 
Had  this  accident  happened,  in  all  proba- 
bility his  &te  woold  have  been  decided.  The 
efaanoe  of  soch  injnxies  forms  one  of  tne 
strongest  objections  to  stage-fighting. 

4.---0n  cominff  np  it  was  seen  that  Ward 
had  noi  received  a  blow  which  left  a  mark. 
He  smiled,  and  stood  to  his  guard,  while 
Gaanon,  all  eneigy,  mahed  to  the  attack. 
Gannon  made  a  rSnt-handed  hit,  bat  Ward 
was  awake,  stopped  it,  and  drew  back.  Gan- 
non immediately  mshed  in,  and  after  a  short 
straggle  boUi  fell.  Ward  under. 

6.--«Quinoa  again  endeavoored  to  take  the 
lead,  bnt  Ward  was  too  quick,  and  delivered 
several  ihoers.  Cannon,  not  discouraged, 
ooBtzniied  his  assault  in  gallant  style,  and 
fiBail/  Ward,  in  endeavonrinff  to  escape  a 
right-handed  blow,  slipped  down  on  his 
T}|i«  was  olaifned  by  Spring  as  tl|o 


first  knock-down  blow,  but  we  did  not  view 
it  in  that  light. 

6. — Gannon  renewed  the  bustling  system, 
but  fought  wildlv,  and  was  evidently  ex- 
hausting himself  Dv  his  own  exertions.  He 
missed  several  well-intentioned  blows,  and 
as  he  followed  his  man  he  was  met  with  a 
nozader.  A  sharp  rally  followed,  in  which 
Ward  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  side  of 
the  occiput,  and  finally  slipped  down  dose  to 
the  posts. 

7. — ^Both  came  to  the  scratch  panting. 
Gannon  hit  out  right  and  left  with  great 
wildness.  Ward  retreated  to  the  comer  of 
the  stage,  and  Gannon  closed  in  to  him. 
Ward  met  him  as  he  advanced  with  a  ftcer, 
but  was  unable  to  break  awav.  In  this 
situation  they  both  stood  for  a  few  seconds. 
Ward  fibbed  slightly ;  when  at  length  Gannon 
threw  him  heavily.  (Shouts  for  Gannon ; 
and  a  bet  of  £16  to  £10  was  taken  by  a  good 
judge.) 

8. — Both  men  were  the  worse  for  their 
efforts  in  the  last  round.  The  excessive  heat 
of  the  sun  seemed  to  oppress  them,  and,  on 
coming  to  the  scratch,  Gannon,  for  the  first 
time,  sparred  cautiously,  while  Ward  waited 
for  him  open-moutheid.  At  last  Gannon 
broke  ground,  and  hit  Ward  under  the  ear. 
Jem  retreatedL  but  Gannon  fought  to  a  rally. 
In  a  close  Ward  put  in  a  severe  mussler, 
throw  Gannon  a  heavy  fiUl,  and  at  the  same 
time  dropped  upon  him. 

9.~On  Gannon  being  lifted  to  his  second's 
knee,  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  last  &31 
were  obvious;  he  appeared  quite  groggy, 
and  was  evidently  much  exhausted.  On 
time  beinff  called,  however,  he  came  up  to 
the  soraUm  with  his  accustomed  game.  He 
lost  no  time  in  rushing  to  his  man,  but  Ward 
stopped  him  with  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
side  of  his  nut.  Ward  then  retreated  to  a 
comer  of  the  ring.  Gannon  followed  him, 
and  as  it  were  fell  into  his  arms.  In  this 
state  Ihey  stood  for  some  seconds,  and  botli 
were  apparently  exhausted.  Ward  smiled, 
and  attempted  to  fib,  but  his  hand  full  almost 
powerless.  At  length  Gannon  dropped  nearly 
senseless,  and  Ward,  unable  to  stand,  fell 
upon  him.  It  was  now  clear  that  the  game 
was  nearly  up,  and  five  to  one  was  offered  on 
Ward,  but  not  taken. 

10.— Gribb  and  Qipxing  both  exerted  them- 
selves to  restore  their  man  to  animation,  but 
he  seemed  quite  stupefied,  and  came  np 
reeling  as  if  tipsy.  Ward  saw  his  advan- 
tage, and  iDstantlj^  came  up,  hit  \am  ^h% 
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and  leftp  on  each  ride  of  the  head,  and  on  Bbmabks.— This  battle  afforded  but  littte 

the  nosfl^  and  the  poor  fellow  dropped  to  rise  fOOpe  for  obeervation,  and  etill  l6«  in  the 

no  more.    He  was  immediately  utted  on  hia  way  of  a  pugilistic  treat  to  the  amatoara  idio 

■eoond*8  knee,  bat  was  deaf  to  all  encourage-  were  present.     Cannon,  from   the  oaftBeC 

ment.    His  head  dropped  powerlen  on  nis  parsned  his  bnstling  system,  and  seemed  to 

shoulder,  and  the  carmme  was  seen  trickling  think  that  upon  Ihat  alone  depended  his 

from  his  nose  and  mouth.    Load  shoots  of  chance  of  saooess.    ^  his  exertions  in  this 

coogratalation  burst  from  Ward's  friends,  way,  howerer,  from  the  ezoesrive  heat  of  tiie 

and  he  walked  to  the  ride  of  the  stage  and  day,  he  only  tended  to  expedite  his  defeat; 

riiook  hands  with  several  of  them.  He  after-  and  we  have  no  heritetion  in  saying  that  his 

wards  approached  Cannon,  and  took  him  by  final  overthrdw  was  more  occasioned  by  ea- 

the  hand,  but  the  latter  was  insensible  to  his  haostioa  than  bv  punishment.    In  fiust,  on 

kindly  feeling.    Ward  then  descended  from  looking  at  him  while  in  a  senseless  state,  thera 

the  stage,  and  mounting  his  straw  tile,  he  appeared  to  be  no  very  great  severity  in  the 

was  placed  on  a  grey  pony,  and  was  con-  blows  which  he  had  received.    His  pinoipal 

ducted  out  of  the  ring  in  triumph.    A  sur-  injuries  wore  to  be  attributed  to  nia  ftlls, 

geon  who  was  on  the  ground  mounted  the  which  were  certainly  very  heavy.     Waxd 

stage  and  attended  to  Cannon,  but  a  full  half  fought  throughout  with   great  sfwadinpsn, 

hour  elapsed  before  his  senses  were  restored,  presence  of  mind,  and  cantion,  and  may  be 

and  he  was  then  so  weak  that  it  became  said  to  have  won  without  a  scratch;  out, 

necessary  to  lift  him  into  the  carriage  of  Mr.  like  Cannon,  we  do  not  think  he  coold  have 

fiayne,  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  ride  of  stood  up  much  longer,  notwithstanding  tiie 

the  stage  to  receive  him.    The  fight  lasted  excellence  of  his  condition.     He  had  two 

but  ten  minutes,  and  the  amount  of  money  severe  £Eklls,  but  received  only  one  blow  of 

which  changed  hands  upon  the  result  was  any  importance,  which  was  nnder  the  left 

immense.  ear. 

The  irienda  of  Ward,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  sent  up  a  mesaage  to 
Mr.  Hayne,  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  that  Ward  should  fight  any  man  in  "Rnglan^ 
for  £500  a-Bide.  Spring,  being  present,  immediately  waited  on  Ward's 
backers,  at  the  Warwick  Arms,  and  said  Brown  should  fight  Ward  for  the 
sum  mentioned ;  but  Brown  was  objected  to  on  account  of  his  weight 
Spring  then  said  he  would  fight  Ward  for  £  500  aside,  and  come  within  a 
stone  of  Ward's  weight,  and  he  would  put  down  immediately  a  hundred 
sovereigns  to  make  a  deposit,  lliis  challenge  was  not  accepted;  when 
Spring  observed,  Langan  should  fight  Ward  for  £500  a-side.  However, 
after  some  conversation  on  the  subject,  the  parties  retired  without  makiTig 
any  match. 

Harry  Holt  took  a  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court,  on  Friday,  the  22nd  of  July, 
when  Ward  was  introduced.  Jem  ascended  tiie  stage  amidst  loud  approba- 
tion, followed  by  Harry  Holt,  who,  in  a  neat,  appropriate  speech,  introduced 
the  belt,  which  was  put  round  the  body  of  Ward  by  Oliver.  The  belt  con- 
sisted of  the  blue  and  crimson  colours  worn  at  the  late  fight,  bound  with  the 
skin  of  a  tiger.  The  dasp  or  buckle  was  made  of  highly-polished  steel, 
encircled  with  emblematical  designs,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  clasp  was  a 
heart,  worked  with  gold,  on  which  was  engraved  the  following  inscription: 
— "  This  belt  was  presented  to  James  Ward,  at  the  Fives  Court,  St  Martin's 
Street,  Leicester  Fields,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  in  commemoration  of  his 
scientific  and  manly  conquest  of  Thomas  Cannon,  at  Stanfield  Park,  War- 
^ick^  on  the  19th  of  Jul^,  1825,    T^  battle,  at  the  present  timOf  entitle! 
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ium  to  the  high  and  distmgnished  appellation  of  the  British  Champion." 
Wad  had  acareely  got  the  helt  on,  when  he  said  to  a  friend  with  a  smile^ 
<<I  haTB  got  it|  and  I  mean  to  keep  it."  Ward,  on  meeting  with  Cannon, 
diook  handa  with  him,  and  asked  him  how  he  felt  himself.  "  Yery  well/' 
was  the  reply ;  "  the  heat  Ucked  me,  Jem,  and  not  the  hlows.  The  hits 
that  passed  between  ns  conld  neither  hnrt  you  nor  me,  Jem."  '<I  fed 
rather  stifBsh,"  observed  Ward :  '<  it  was  hot,  indeed ;  and  at  one  time  I 
had  no  power  to  sbike.  They  all  talk  of  fighting  me  now;  but  I  shall  not 
enter  the  ring  for  twelve  months.  Let  some  of  the  big  ones  fight — Peter 
Crawley  and  Brown ;  but,  Cannon,  if  you  wish  to  fight  me  again*  I  will 
fight  yon  when  you  like."  <<  I  am  very  mudh  obliged  to  you,  Jem,  for  the 
preference ;  and  if  I  can  raise  the  blunt,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  will 
make  another  match."  Harry  Holt  returned  thanks  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
set-to  with  Ward ;  and  the  court  was  cleared. 

A  great  muster  of  the  heavy  betters  took  place  at  Tattersall's,  on  Monday, 
July  25,  to  receive  and  pay  on  the  above  milling  event.  Considerable  sur« 
prise  was  manifested  throughout  the  circle,  when  the  following  letters  were 
read  by  the  stakeholder : — 

**  ICr.  Hayne  hu  denied  me  to  requeet  yoa  wiU  not  deliyer  up  the  etakee  of  the  fighk 
bettreen  Chimoa  and  Ward  until  the  nmpires  and  referee  meet  to  aedde  the  fiumen  of  the 
battle. 

'*Yocuri,etc. 

"W.A.OABTBB. 
"  JWratvoTj  Itm,  July  85, 1886." 


•*Fwn)kwP$  Inn,  July  85, 1885. 
«8ia,r- 

**  In  eoQseqienee  of  wrioaB  donbti  ezpraied  bj  Mr.  Hayne  of  the  oharaoter  of  the  late 
Mi  beiweett  Thomae  Gtamon  and  Jamee  Ward,  and  thoee  donbts  having  been  confirmed  bj 
othen,  I  feel  it  my  doty  ae  vmpiTe  on  the  part  of  Gannon,  both  for  the  take  of  Ifr.  Hayne 
■ad  the  moitiiig  world,  to  request  that  yon  will  retain  in  your  handa  the  stakes  until  a  meet- 
ing shaU  have  taken  place  between  the  nmnire  of  Ward,  the  referee  (Mr.  Osbaldeston),  and 
BTtelf.  The  articles  specaff , '  that  the  stakes  are  to  be  given  np  according  to  the  award  of 
the  anmures  and  referee ; '  and  no  award  having  been  made  on  the  epot,  I  am  perhaos  iusti- 
fi^  in  Degging  this  dioit  delay.  In  the  interim  I  shall  expect  that  any  evidence  wnion  can 
be  prodn^  to  sustain  Mr.  Hayne's  doabts  will  be  brought  forward.  By  Monday  next  our 
deosion  will,  no  doubt,  be  accomplished* 

**  I  have  the  hcmour  to  be,  etc. 

"J.E.- 

'DiB  delay  required^  '^  as  to  something  wrong/'  was  objected  to  by  almost 
ereiy  amateur  present ;  it  being  asserted  there  was  no  necessity  for  time,  as 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  a  sqnarer  fight  had  never  taken  place  in  the 
snnali  of  boxing.  After  some  little  argument  in  the  subscription  room  on 
the  sabject^  it  was  decided  that^  as  the  nmpires  and  referee  made  no  objec- 
tion at  the  eonoliision  of  the  battle.  Ward  was  entitled  to  the  stakes,  and 
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the  Btakeliolder  had  a  right  to  give  up  the  £  1,000  to  the  backers  of  Waid. 
Cannon  waa  present,  and  stated  that  he  had  lost  the  battle  against  his  irili ; 
and,  as  he  went  £200  in  the  battle-money,  he  desired,  at  all  eyents,  that 
sum  might  be  given  up  to  Ward.  An  indemnity  was  offered  to  the  stake- 
holder should  any  legal  proceedings  be  brought  against  him.  The  stake- 
holder, witli  much  promptness,  immediately  gave  up  the  stakes,  to  the  satis- 
&ction  of  all  sporting  men.  In  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  stake- 
holder, some  thousands  of  pounds  changed  masters  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
The  conduct  of  the  stakeholder  prevented  shuffling  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  was  generally  expected  that  Jem's  easy  conquest  of  Tom  Gannon  would 
at  once  bring  forward  Peter  Crawley,  to  redeem  the  promise  he  had  made  in 
print  to  make  a  match  with  the  winner.  Peter,  however,  remained  silent; 
nor  did  he  make  any  response  when  Ward  issued  a  challenge  to  fight  '*  any 
man  in  the  world"  for  £200  or  £300  a-side.  It  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  a  matdi  would  be  made  between  Ward  and  Tom  Spring — a  *'  tiff" 
having  taken  place  between  the  champions, — ^but  when  the  thing  was  pro- 
posed Spring  stated  that  he  would  not  re-enter  the  ring,  and  Ward  said  he 
would  not  fight  Spring  unless  the  latter  would  confine  himself  to  thirteoi 
stone.  No  other  claimant  at  this  juncture  appeared  to  dispute  Ward's  title 
to  the  championship.  Wishing  to  enjoy  some  retirement  &om  millimg,  and, 
like  a  star  belonging  to  another  stage,  to  make  good  benefits  in  the  provinces, 
he  issued  the  following  notice  of  his  future  intentions  :-* 

**  To  tks  Editor  of  *  Pibbcb  Egam's  Livb  in  London.' 
"  Sia.— 

'*  It  is  my  intention  to  itart  on  a  tporring  tonr  for  a  few  montiiB.  I  beg  you  will  do  me 
the  faronr,  through  the  medium  of  your  journal,  to  inform  thoee  who  have  a  wish  to  meet 
me  in  the  P.  R.,  that  I  shall  not  be  at  leisure  for  seven  or  eight  months.  In  the  interim, 
the  various  aspirants  to  the  championship  may  contend  with  each  other,  and  I  shall  be 
happy,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified,  to  accommodate  the  winner  of  the  main. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

"JAMES  WABD. 
**  Mulberry  Trm,  Commercial  JRoadt  July  96, 1826. 

In  B^Fi  Life  of  the  2nd  of  July,  1826,  the  tuia-up  with  Sampson  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  quarrel  as  to  the  division  of  the  proceeds 
of  some  sparring  exhibition  given  by  the  erewhile  rivals  at  Norwich  and 
elsewhere.  It  says :  "Ten  determined  rounds  were  fought,  in  which  as  much 
mischief  was  done  as  in  many  of  those  fights  which  have  cost  a  hundred 
miles  trot  to  witness.  The  superiority  of  Ward  was,  however,  conspicuous 
throughout.  He  met  Sampson's  fierce  rushes  with  coolness  and  scientific 
precisioo,  drew  Ui^  cork,  and  floored  liioi  in  ever^  assault.     Sampson  ^uc- 
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eeeded  in  planting  Bome  heavy  facers,  and  was  even  with  Ward  in  the  claret 
way ;  but  still  he  was  oyennatched,  and  although  he  proved  himself  no  mean 
opponent,  he  was  constrained,  as  he  had  been  before,  to  knock  nnder  to  one 
who  may  be  fairly  pronounced  the  most  accomplished  boxer  of  the  age." 

In  the  same  paper,  of  the  following  week,  a  letter  from  Sampson  appears, 
denying  the  accuracy  of  the  above  account,  and  stating  that  it  was  not 
caused  by  a  quarrel,  but  was  the  result  of  a  mutual  agreement  to  see  which 
was  the  better  man,  and  that  it  took  place,  with  the  gloves,  at  York. 
Sampeon  fiorther  affirmed  that  he  had  the  best  of  it  throughout,  and  that  he 
intended  again  to  enter  the  ring  with  Ward,  when  the  public  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  which  was  entitled  to  pre-eminence.  This  inten- 
tion, luckily  for  the  "  Birmingham  Youth,"  he  never  carried  out,  for  in  two 
months  after  he  made  a  match  with  Ned  Keale,  the  Streatham  Youth,  an 
inferior  boxer  to  Ward,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  in  eleven  rounds,  occupy- 
ing sixty-six  minutes.     (See  life  of  Nbd  Nsaxe). 

Seventeen  months  had  elapsed,  notwithstanding  all  hia  challenges  and 
indostry  to  get  a  job,  before  Ward  met  a  customer  in  the  person  of  Peter 
Crawley.  During  this  period  Jem  was  viewed  as  champion  of  England. 
The  backers  of  Ward  having  consented  that  he  should  fight  for  £  100  a-side, 
a  match  was  made  between  them;  and  on  Tuesday,  January  2,  1827,  the 
battle  was  decided  upon  Boyston  Heath,  Cambridgeshire.  In  twenty-six 
minutes,  occupying  eleven  rounds,  the  title  of  champion  passed  to  Peter 
Crawley,  as  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Peter.  The  backers  of  Ward 
were  so  satisfied  with  his  brave  conduct,  although  in  defeat,  that  at  Holt's 
benefit,  two  days  after  the  fight,  at  the  Tennis  Court,  they  offered  to  make 
another  match  for  £1,000.  Peter,  however,  refused,  said  he  would  not 
fight  any  more,  and  left  the  championship  open  to  those  boxers  who  wished 
to  fight  for  it. 

In  the  same  paper  with  the  speech  of  Crawley  at  the  Tennis  Court  appears 
a  letter  firom  Ward,  in  which,  after  regretting  that  Peter  would  not  give 
him  another  chance,  and  declaring  that  to  the  accidental  blow  in  the  second 
round  his  defeat  was  attributable,  he  says,  his  friends  will  back  him  against 
any  man  in  England  for  £200  to  £300  a-side.  He  concludes  by  saying, 
"  I  still  hold  the  champion's  belt,  and  certainly  shall  not  resign  it  to  any 
man  who  will  not  fight  for  if 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  January,  1827,  Ward  took  a  benefit  at  the  Tennis 
Court,  which  was  crowded  by  his  patrons,  who  then  bore  testimony  to  their  ' 
approbation  of  hia  manly  conduct  in  his  fight  with  Peter  Crawley.     Ward 
W9S  anxious  to  ^t  up  a  fight  with  Brown,  of  Bridgnorth,  but  as  the  latter 
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would  not  come  to  the  Bcratch  under  £  500,  for  the  present  the  match  went 
off,  Ward's  friends  not  heing  strong  in  the  shiners  to  that  extent.  The  chal- 
lenge, however,  was  again  sent  hy  Brown,  and  accepted  at  the  price  hj 
Ward,  in  May,  hut  went  off  after  much  dispute  on  the  point  of  fighting  on  a 
stage,  Brown  declining  to  fight  on  tuif.  To  this  Ward's  hackers  would  not 
allow  him  to  agree.  Their  ohjection  was  that  a  stage  fight  with  so  hig  a 
man  would  he  such  a  manifest  disadvantage  to  Ward,  that  it  would  he 
throwing  away  too  great  a  chance.  Brown,  they  urged,  would  fight  all 
fifteen  stone,  while  Ward  would  he  twelve  stone  four  pounds  to  twelve  stone 
seven  pounds ;  and  it  must  be  obvious  that  on  a  stage  a  heavier  body  pro- 
pelled against  a  lighter  must  increase  the  danger  to  the  latter,  as  the  chances 
were  that  the  lesser  man  would  more  frequently  come  in  contact  with  the 
rails,  planks,  or  skirting  boards,  and  thus  suffer  twofold  punishment  firom 
blows  and  contusions.  At  a  meeting  at  Tom  CribVs,  in  April,  1827,  they 
said,  "  It  was  true  that  Ward  himself  had  no  objection  to  the  stage,  that  he 
would  as  soon  fight  Brown  there,  or  even  in  a  saw-pit,  and  it  was  only  to  be 
lamented  that  Brown  did  not  show  a  similar  spirit.  It  was  their  duty  to 
curb  the  natural  and  courageous  impulses  of  Ward's  heart,  and  to  mix  VLp,  on 
his  behalf,  prudence  with  valour.  The  stake  to  be  fought  for  was  not  only 
great  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  great  in  point  of  glory,  for  the  winner 
would  be  champion  of  England.  This  was  a  prize  of  too  much  magnitude  to 
be  treated  lightly,  or  to  be  risked  without  due  foresight^  and  without  equality 
in  point  of  advantage."  Cribb,  on  the  part  of  Brown,  could  not  make  the 
match  except  on  the  terms  authorised  by  Brown  himself,  and  therefore 
nothing  was  done.  A  long  angry  correspondence,  not  worth  preserving; 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Brown  offered  to  stake  £320  to  Ward's  £300, 
if  Ward  would  fight  on  a  stage.  Ward,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  to  fight 
for  £  100  a-side  on  a  stage,  or  for  £  300,  or  even  £  1,000  a-side,  on  turf.  This 
was  declined  by  Brown.  FimJly,  the  question  of  superiority  was  decided  in 
another  way.  PhiL  Sampson  (thrice  defeated  by  Ward),  challenged  Brown, 
and  beat  him,  April  28,  1828,  after  forty-two  hard-fought  rounds  in  forfy- 
nine  minutes.  This,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  can  get  "  a  line"  by  the 
comparison  of  performances,  set  at  rest  the  question  of  the  respective  merits 
of  Brown  and  Ward. 

BelTt  Life  remarks  on  this  fig^t :  '<  Brown  turned  out  a  blank  in  the 
wheel  of  fortune.  His  main  dependence  seems  to  be  on  bodily  strength 
and  a  terrific  hit  with  the  right  hand.  These  requisites  may  be  fearful 
when  opposed  to  a  novice,  but  with  a  scientific  professor  they  prove  of  little 
f^vfol."    These  remarks  must  convince  any  one  that  the  big  man  of  Bridge- 
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QOi^  "iroTild  have  proved  a  chopping-block  for  the  skilM  and  ready  Jem 
^aid. 

An  accident  happened  at  this  period  which  had  nearly  deprived  the  ring 
of  Jem's  services.  On  the  day  after  the  battle  on  which  Ned  Neale  (see  Life 
of  Ideals)  a  second  time  conquered  Jem  Bum  (November  13,  1827),  the 
defeated  man  took  a  benefit  at  the  Tennis  Court,  "Windmill  Street  The 
pnncipal  sparring  bout  was  between  Ward  and  the  gigantic  Bob  Bom.  The 
fine  science  of  Jem  was  greatly  admired,  and  he  jumped  in  and  out,  nobbing 
the  big  one  with  botii  hands  till  Bob  was  so  hit  to  a  stand-still  as  to  hold  on 
Uie  rail  for  support  Another  round  was  called  for,  when  Jem  drove  Bum, 
hitting  away  rapidly;  Bum's  back  came  forcibly  against  the  rail  of  the 
stage,  which  broke,  and  he  fell  backwards  to  the  floor  of  the  Court  Jem, 
who  was  in  the  act  of  delivering,  pitched  after  him  head  foremost,  and  every 
spectator  feared  a  disastrous  result.  Jem,  who  was  lying  partly  upon  Bum, 
was  first  picked  up.  He  was  partially  stunned  by  the  fall,  but  soon  recovered, 
and  said  that,  except  a  sprained  feeling  in  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  a  bark- 
ing of  his  shins  over  the  lower  rail  which  added  to  the  ugliness  of  his 
descent,  he  was  scarcely  hurt.  Bum  escaped  with  even  less  injury — '<a 
surprising  fiict,"  says  the  reporter,  ''  seeing  he  weighs  sixteen  stone.  That 
neither  man  was  killed,  or  had  broken  bones,  is  astonishing." 

We  have  seen  Jem  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  correspondence  with  leading 
pugilists,  especially  Simon  Bymo  and  Big  Brown,  when,  at  the  beginning  of 
1828,  a  challenge  appeared  from  the  once-renowned  Jack  Carter,  the  "Lan- 
cashire Champion,''  a  former  opponent  of  Tom  Spring.  Jem  had  been  on  a 
tour  in  Lancashire,  and  his  Liverpool  patrons  testified  their  esteem  by  giving 
him  a  bumper-benefit  at  the  Gbthio  Booms,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  he, 
together  with  Dick  Curtis,  Young  Dutch  Sam,  and  Stockman,  reaped  a  raro 
harvest  in  that  metropolis  of  the  north  at  the  commencement  of  1828.  Being 
now  in  capital  feather  and  high  favour,  he  returned  to  London,  and  on 
Friday,  the  28th  of  Eebmary,  1828,  a  strong  muster  of  the  fancy  took  place 
at  the  Castle  Tavem,  to  witness  the  arrangements  for  the  match  between 
him  and  Jack  Carter.  Jem,  who  had  come  up  from  Liverpool  to  answer 
Carter's  challenge  in  person,  and  who  looked  extremely  well,  was  early  at 
the  scratch,  and  was  soon  after  joined  by  Carter.  Jem  said  he  was  roady  to 
post  the  pony  forthwith,  according  to  Carter's  proposition,  to  fight  for  a 
hundred ;  but  Jack's  friend  having,  on  roflection,  backed  out  of  his  original 
pledge,  and  all  of  a  sudden  discovered  that  he  liked  Ward  too  well  to  lay  his 
money  against  him,  poor  Jack  was  thrown  on  his  beam  end.  In  this  dilemma 
he  propoeed  to  match  hiniself  for  J^50|  and  tru^t  ^o  fortoi^e  to  eoable  bw  V> 
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get  the  goldfincbes.  Ward  objected  to  fight  for  ao  email  a  Bum,  on  ihp 
ground  of  its  letting  him  down  from  that  station  in  the  ring  which  he  had 
hitherto  maintained.  When  being  hard  pressed,  however,  and  entreated  as 
a  particular  favour  to  oblige  his  customer,  his  good  nature  would  not  permit 
him  to  resist,  and,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present,  articles  were  drawn  up 
and  signed,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  men  should  fight  for  £50  a-side, 
in  a  tweuty-four  feet  roped  ring,  half-minute  time,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  London.  Ward  then  offered  to  fight  Simon  Byrne, 
of  Glasgow,  who  had  been  <' chaffy,"  for  £250  to  £200,  and  aft^  this  took 
his  departure  for  Liverpool,  where  he  had  at  this  period  many  staunch 
friends. 

Carter  had  not  fought  since  his  battle  with  Spring,  in  1819,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  present  match,  was  thirty-eig^t  years  of  age.  In  this  respect  of 
course  Ward  had  an  immense  advantage,  his  years  only  numbering  twenty- 
seven.  Li  height  and  weight  Carter  had  the  advantage,  in  the  proportions 
of  five  feet  eleven  inches,  and  thirteen  stone  six  pounds,  against  five  feet 
nine  inches  and  a  half,  and  twelve  stone  seven  pounds.  In  science  Ward 
was  known  to  be  A 1,  and  of  course  the  odds  in  his  fisivour  were  very  con- 
siderable. The  fight  took  place  on  Shepperton  Eange,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1828,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  muster  of  the  fkncy.  Ward  was  seconded 
by  Phil.  Sampson  and  Dick  Curtis,  and  Carter  by  Tom  Oliver  and  Yonng 
Dutch  Sam.  On  stripping,  Ward  was  in  fine  condition.  Carter  also  was 
in  robust  health,  but  his  corporation  partook  a  litUe  too  much  of  civie 
importance. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boondl.— Both  men  looked  "anattenble  Carter  retamed  slightly  on  Ward's  cheek 
things,"  and  each  approached  the  other  as  if  with  his  left,  and  in  the  doM  was  thrown, 
perfectly  consdons  he  had  his  work  to  do.  2. — ^More  caution  on  the  pert  of  Garter, 
Ward  worked  his  guard,  and  poised  himself  while  Ward  worked  his  left  for  a  shy.  Gar- 
on  his  toes  in  his  oastomary  form,  ready  to  ter  hit  oot  with  his  loft,  but  it  was  short, 
let  flv  as  an  oppOTtonity  might  offer.  Garter  and  stopped,  as  was  another  trial  of  the 
stood  erect,  hands  back  on  his  breast,  rather  same  sort.  Ward  now  got  within  distance, 
on  the  defensive  than  otherwise.  Some  time  planted  his  one,  two,  and  three,  and  catch- 
elapsed  in  mutual  caution.  Carter  getting  ing  Carter  round  the  neck  with  his  left,  hit 
away,  and  keeping  out  of  distance.  At  last,  up  with  fearful  precision,  gave  him  another 
after  nearly  four  minutes  had  elapsed.  Car-  deep  cut  on  the  lip,  and  floored  him.  (Five 
ter  threw  out  his  left,  but  Ward  was  awake  to  one  on  Ward.) 

and  stopped  him.    The  blow  was  too  short  S. — Carter  came  up  bleeding  from  the  lip, 

for  effect.    Twice  did  Carter  try  the  same  and  flushed  in  the  face.     Jem  was  ready, 

manoeuvre,  with  as  little  success.  Ward  now  and  all  on  the  tip-toe  for  mischief.    Carter 

crept  in,  and  caught  Carter  with  his  right  again  tried  his  mvonrite  left  hand,  but  was 

on  ^e  side  of  the  head.     Another  little  prettily  stopped.    Jem  made  a  feint;  but, 

pause,  when  Ward  again  got  in,  and  hit  left  although  Carter  left  himself  open,  he  did 

and  right.    Carter  now  fought  to  a  rally,  not  go  in.   Carter  kept  away  for  a  time,  and 

but  hit  wildly,  while  Ward  showed  ^at  sot  away  from  a  weU-intmtioned   smack 

Suickness  and  tect  in  in-fighting,  planting  a  from  Ward's  left,  and  smiled.    At  last  Jem 

eavy  blow  on  Cf^rter's  mouth  with  ^ia  lef^*  ftood  on  i)0  ceremony,  bnt  rqflhe4  in  lif^t 
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tt&\fli^Vcft»\nnf(  well  on  Carter's  nob.   Ov 

w  fOQ|$ii  witli  bimi,  bnt  wildly,  and  ro* 

v&^  Ik  fredk  viaitatian  to  his  month.    In 

ibA  doaa  for  the  &U«  Carter  was  thrown 

(msQii^aahead. 

4. — fiach  stopped  a  left-handed  oompli« 
nent.  Carter  at  length  went  in  left  and 
rig^t,  in  rafher  a  eerambling  manner  and 
0|>eii-handed.  Jem  drew  bade  and  jobbed 
him  sererely  on  the  mng.  Garter  canght 
1dm  Tovmd  the  neck,  bnt  Jem  was  alive  to 
bis  opportonitjr,  and  his  in-fighting  was  ex- 
cellent; he  mt  np  well,  and  in  the  cloee 
tiirew  Carter  a  beantiinl  oross-bnttock,  &U- 
iB^  heavily  npon  him. 

6.— Carter  stopped  Jem's  left  with  great 
qmdmess.  Jem  neatly  roshed  in  with  his 
one,  two,  and  then  drawing  back,  hit  np  in 
admirable  strle.  Carter  broke  away,  Imt 
Jem  was  with  him,  and  oonnter-hits  were 
exchanged.  Jem  now  made  himself  np  for 
execntion,  and  having  tried  his  right  at 
Gavter's  bodv,  got  to  a  rally,  hammering 
flkiraj  with  all  his  might.  Carter  stood  man- 
fhDy  to  him,  and  popped  in  a  good  left- 
hsiiaer  on  the  side  of  the  nose.  This  ronsed 
Jem*a  dioler;  he  rattled  in,  delivering  left 
and  rtt^ht,  and  hitting  up.  A  long  stmggle 
ensued  for  the  fall,  daring  which  Jem  fibbed 
with  great  qniickness.  Carter  got  down, 
lYard  &lling  easQy  upon  him. 

6l  —  Carter  hit  short  at  the  body,  and 
•topped  Jem*s  right  and  left  with  excellent 
nreciaion.  He  then  planted  a  slight  blow  on 
Jem's  nob.  Jem,  all  alive,  saw  his  opening, 
and  hit  away  left  and  right  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  and  the  activity  of  a  two-year 
old.  His  execution  was  wonderful,  and 
Carter^s  left  eye  was  paffed  to  a  close ;  still 
Jem  peppered  away,  ontil  at  last  Carter  fell 
on  his  knees  somewhat  groggy. 

7*'— Carter  came  np  gune,  bnt  Jem  gave 
him  no  time  for  reflection.  He  at  once 
rushed  to  wori^,  delivering  with  terrific 
procision,  left  and  right.  Carter  was 
wild  in  his  retoms,  and  on  dosing  was 
dropped. 

8.— pliir^  to  one  on  Ward.)  Jem  jobbed 
aeverety  with  his  right,  and  then  with  his 
left,  drawing  more  crimson.  Carter  foo^ht 
BUDfnlly  with  him,  bnt  without  precision. 
Jem  was  bnsv  at  in-fighting,  and  in  getting 
away  fell  on  his  back,  while  Carter  remainea 
standing. 

9.— Carter  stopped  Ward's  left  and  right 
with  good  saienoe,  but  Ward  was  quick  upon 
him,  made  a  good  left-handed  job,  and  was 
ready  to  let  fly,  but  Carter  kept  nis  distance. 
Garter  made  a  good  stopwith  his  right,  but 
left  himself  open,  and  Ward,  alive  at  every 
pomt,  went  in  to  work  left  and  right,  and 
aoBin  hit  np  with  wonderful  rapiditv. 
CSirter  fell  on  his  knees,  the  claret  visible 
from  all  parts  of  his  face,  his  left  eye  com- 
pletely dark. 

10.— Carter  came  up  strooff  on  his  legs, 
^boagh  winded,  and  stoppecl  Jem's  left. 
J«»  ftb«i  otosed  for  in-fighting,  and  hit  ai 


he  liked  with  tolling  effeci,  and  Carter  was 
grassed  without  a  hope. 

11.— All  in  fibvour  of  Ward,  who  had  it 
his  own  way  and  dropped  his  man,  after  he 
had  hung  for  a  short  time  on  the  ropes. 

12. — Carter  was  not  to  be  stalled  off;  he 
hit  short  with  his  left.  Ward  stopped  a 
well-intentioned  delivery,  but  in  a  second 
attempt  he  was  not  so  successful,  as  he 
canght  Carter's  left  on  the  nose,  and  a  slight 
effusion  of  blood  followed.  Jem  now  rushed 
in,  and  catching  Carter  round  the  neck, 
jobbed  and  hit  up  repeatedly.  Carter's  arm 
got  entangled  in  the  ropes,  and  he  tried  to 
grapple  Jem ;  but  Jem  was  too  leary.  and 
oontmued  to  pepper  him  in  the  face  till  he 
fell. 

13.— There  was  now  a  general  cry  fSor 
Carter  to  be  taken  away ;  but  he  would  not 
have  it,  and  asain  came  up  strong  on  his 
legs.  He  bored  in  wildly,  and  Waro  jobbed 
him  left  and  right  in  every  direction.  The 
deliveries  were  oreadful,  and  at  length  poor 
Jack  was  hit  down. 

14.  —  Carter  came  up  in  a  melancholy 
plight.  (Cries  of  "Take  him  away.")  Ward 
went  in  to  finish,  hitting  left  and  right,  and 
cutting  awav  without  leaving  Carter  the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  a  chance.    Carter  down. 

15. — (Benewed  cries  of  **  Take  him  away.) 
Carter  came  up,  and  was  immediately 
dropped. 

16. — Jem  delivered  right  and  left,  and  hit 
Carter  down  weak  and  groggy. 

17. — Spring  and  Peter  Crawley,  who  were 
time-keepers,  now  entered  the  nng,  and  en- 
treated Carter  to  give  in,  but  he  would  not, 
and  having  received  additional  punishment, 
was  dropped  by  a  flush  hit  in  the  face.  It 
was  now  clear  that  to  prolong  the  fight 
would  be  inexcusable,  ana  the  referee  en- 
treated Carter  to  desist,  as  there  was  no 
chance  in  his  favour.  **  Oh  I "  said  the  gal- 
lant fellow,  **  I  can  foif|[ht longer  yet ;  there's 
nought  the  matter  with  me."  The  prtmd 
facie  eridenoe  of  the  contrary  was  so  obrious, 
however,  that  his  seconds  being  convinced  it 
would  be  inhuman  to  suffer  him  to  be  fur- 
ther exposed  to  the  severity  of  Ward's  hit- 
ting, gave  in  for  him,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction of  the  spectetoTs,  who,  althoujrh  they 
could  not  but  admire  Carter's  game,  felt  that 
the  seconds  performed  their  dutir  in  the 
humane  course  they  had  adopted.  The  fight 
lasted  thirty-two  minutes,  and  Ward,  on 
shaking  hands  with  his  vanquished  oppo- 
nent, generously  forewent  a  claim  to  a  purse 
of  £6  8«.  6<£.,  which  had  been  ooUectea  pre- 
vious to  the  fifi^ht.  Such  was  the  favourable 
impression  which  Carter*B  conduct  had  made 
in  the  ring,  too,  that  a  further  subscription 
was  made,  whidi  increased  the  original  sum 
to  £16. 

Bbmarks.— Few  remarks  are  necessary 
where  the  moves  were  all  one  way.  Ward 
had  the  lead  throughout,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  won  without  a  scrateh ;  in  fact,  we  do 
not  think  he  ever  had  an  easitr,  bnt  wt 
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nuBt  Add,  a  gtmet  eattomer.    YoaUi  and  mmt.    His  namBhment  iru  entoely  abont 

leienoe   oompletol^  served  age,  and   poor  the  head,  and  he  walked  from  the  ring  mik 

Jack  showed  that  m  matohing  himself  with  fffeat  firmness,  being  still  quite  steady  on 

sooh  a  maa  as  Ward  he  had  sofFered  his  his  legs,  a  proof  tiiat  he  had  paid  evnj 

imagination  to  get  t2ie  better  of  his  jndg-  attention  to  his  training. 

Some  few  months  after  his  defeat  of  Carter,  Simon  Byrne,  then  "Iriflh 
Champion,"  challenged  Ward  to  fight  npon  a  stage.  To  this  Ward's  friends 
oonld  not  consent,  contending  that  a  champion  was  not  bound  to  grant  any 
nnnsnal  terms  to  his  challengers,  and  that  the  modem  and  fairest  practice 
was  to  fight  on  tmf.  After  some  correspondence.  Ward  gare  way,  and  a 
match  was  made,  to  come  off  on  the  8th  of  September,  bnt  went  off  by  a 
default  of  Simon's  backers,  who  forfeited  £50  to  Ward.  A  second  match 
was  made  at  Tom  Spring's^  on  the  1st  of  October,  to  fight  on  a  stage  for 
£150  a-side,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  1829.  This  also  went  off, 
and  a  third  was  made  for  £  100,  to  he  decided  on  March  10,  1829,  Byrne 
consenting  to  Ward's  terms.  This  event  proved  another  shadow  on  Jem's 
career,  which,  were  we  not  honest  chroniclers,  we  would  have  omitted,  as 
other  biographers  have  done.  By  this  iuppresno  verif  however,  men's  lives 
cease  to  **  point  a  moral,"  however  they  may  **  adorn  a  tale." 

The  10th  of  March,  1829,  arrived  in  due  course,  being  nearly  one  year 
from  the  first  challenge.  We  will  not  trust  our  own  pen  on  this  occasion, 
but  rather  give  the  account  fresh  and  fiery  as  it  came  forth  at  that  period.* 
It  is  headed  thus : — 

«HOAX  UPON  THE  PANCY.-JBM  WARD  AND  SIMON  BYENB.— DISGRACl- 
FUL  SCENE  AT  LEICESTER. 

"  Our  readers  are  all  aware  that  the  fight  between  Jem  Ward  (the  cham- 
pion of  Eng^d)  and  Simon  Byrne  (the  champion  of  Ireland,  although 
acting  under  Scotch  auspices,  for  he  was  generously  backed  by  certain 
liberals  at  Greenock)  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Cricket 
Ground,  Leicester.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recal  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers  all  the  'fine  spun'  correspondence  which  preceded  this  match,  or  to 
reiterate  the  terms  of  abuse  in  which  each  man  addressed  his  opponent.  It 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  Ward,  or  his  friends  for  him,  assumed  the 
title  of  *  Champion  of  England,"  and  that  the  would-be  Champion  of  En^and 
—the  most  accomplished  boxer  of  the  age,  and  the  darling  of  the  East — ^was 
publicly  charged  by  Irish  Byrne  with  being  a  coward !  To  the  honour  of  the 
British  ring  this  could  not  be  endured,  and,  at  last,  out  came  Ward's  friends 
to  ba  )k  him  for  £  150.    We  pass  by  the  disinclination  of  the  Wardites  to  go 

*  It  nuiY  be  as  well  to  premise  tJiat  this  was  written  by  one  who  was  far  from  friendly  to 
Ward.    The  facts,  however,  speak  for  themselTes.^Ed.  Puohjriga, 
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towards  Glasgow,  and  tho  spirit  with  which  Byrne  conceded,  and  agreed  to 
fight  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London ;  but  we  cannot  forget  the  avidity 
witii  which  Ward's  friends  grasped  a  forfeit  of  £50,  because  Byrne's  deposit 
came  a  day  too  hite,  nor  avoid  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  northern  fancy 
with  that  of  those  of  the  south,  by  reminding  our  readers  that  the  distinct 
request  of  Byrne's  friends  was,  that  no  such  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
Ward.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  after  the  forfeit  of  £50,  the  match  was 
renewed  for  £  100  a^side,  and  that  Jem  went  into  traioing,  determined,  as  he 
said,  and  his  real  friends  anticipated,  on  taking  ample  vengeance  on  the 
bomuang  Patlander,  who  had  dared  to  brand  him  with  the  epithet  of  coward. 
Indeed,  so  strong  was  the  provocation  that,  many  of  Ward's  admirers  looked 
on  nothing  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  very  first  round,  Byrne  would  have 
been  burst  like  a  mealy  potato. 

''The  morning  of  Monday  was  ushered  in  by  much  bustle  at  Leicester. 
The  Pair  Play  dub,  Tom  Oliver,  the  commissary  of  the  ring  and  his  iuiUy 
the  HiU  of  the  fancy,  and  the  most  distinguished  amateurs  thronged  the 
streets.  Other  matches  were  made,  and  all  appeared  in  high  spirits ;  '  but,' 
says  Mr.  Yinoent  Dowling,  '  during  all  these  scenes,  we  were  surprised  to 
observe  the  apathy  which  prevailed  in  the  betting  circles :  scarcely  a  bet  was 
offered,  and  nothing  less  than  five  to  two  on  Ward  would  be  taken,  while 
few  seemed  disposed  to  -risk  such  odds.  There  was,  in  truth,  a  mysterious 
backwardness  on  all  hands,  which  we  could  not  comprehend.' 

"The  morning  of  Tuesday  at  last  broke,  and  a  finer  day  was  never  wit- 
nessed at  this  season  of  the  year.  Every  hour  brought  fresh  accessions  to 
the  visitors  in  the  town,  and  horsemen  and  carriages  came  rattling  in  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  Among  the  former  were  most  of  the  distin- 
gioished  members  of  the  hunts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melton  Mowbray, 
whose  scarlet  costume  and  high-mettled  cattle  as  they  dashed  through  the 
ctreets  gave  a  sporting  feature  to  the  assemblage  peculiarly  in  character. 
The  bustle  and  crowd  in  Leicester  increased  to  a  ferment :  hundreds  were 
assembled  in  front  of  the  sporting  houses.  All  calculated  on  a  glorious  day's 
sporty  and  in  turn  ventured  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  combatants ;  but 
still  scarcely  a  betting  man  would  open  his  mouth,  either  to  offer  or  take  the 
odds  on  the  event. 

"The  Fair  Play  Club's  ropes  and  stakes  were  pitched  by  Tom  Oliver,  and 
a  capital  ring  formed  in  the  cricket  ground.  Anxiety  now  prevailed  for  the 
arrival  of  the  men ;  that  on  the  part  of  Ward  was  soon  dissipated  by  his 
entering  from  a  gate  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ground  in  a  carriage  drawn  b/ 
four  horses.    He  alighted  amidst  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  and  WM 
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coDdnoted  to  the  house  of  a  private  gentleman,  which  opened  by  a  back  way 
to  the  cricket  ground.  Simon  Byrne  amyed  at  an  early  hour  in  a  fly  with 
Tom  Keynolds,  and  was  soon  attended  by  Tom  Spring,  who  had  agreed  to  act 
as  his  second. 

"  An  interference  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  disturbed  at  this  time  the 
arrangemtots  of  the  ring,  and  Tom  Oliver  took  up  the  stakes  and  toddled  to 
Humberston,  within  ten  miles  of  Leicester.  At  the  same  time  that  Oliver 
received  his  directions,  the  post-boys  of  Ward's  carriage  were  also  desired  to 
draw  up  to  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  to  the  groxmd.  So  far  not 
a  hint  had  escaped  that  any  impediment  existed  to  the  fair  decision  of  the 
fight  according  to  the  articles. 

''During  all  these  arrangements  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  aerrenl 
persons  connected  with  the  betting  circles,  were  congregated  as  a  sort  of 
council  in  a  garden  behind  the  house  in  which  Ward  was.  In  this  garden 
was  a  privy,  and  to  this  privy  Ward  was  seen  to  proceed,  attended  by  Peter 
Crawley,  who  seemed  to  keep  a  steady  eye  on  his  motions.  We  spoke  to 
him  as  he  came  out :  he  said  he  was  very  well,  and  again  returned  to  the 
house.  Shortly  after  this  Crawley  came  forth  by  himself,  and  a  consultation 
of  a  private  nature  took  place  between  him,  the  gentleman  who  brought 
Ward  down,  and  one  or  two  other  persons,  which  ended  in  Spring,  the  stake- 
holder, and  the  reporters  of  the  London  papers,  being  called  into  a  priyato 
room.  Peter  Crawley  now  said  he  could  no  longer  withhold  the  &ict  that 
Ward  was  unfit  to  fight,  and  had  determined  not  to  enter  the  ring  that  day. 
Had  a  thunder-bolt  burst  among  the  auditors  it  could  not  have  produced 
more  astonishment  or  dismay  than  this  declaration.  Crawley  went  on  to  say 
that  Ward  had  told  him  he  had  passed  a  pint  of  blood  on  his  last  visit  to  the 
garden.  To  this  all  were  disinclined  to  give  credit,  and  Crawley,  who  saw 
he  was  on  tender  ground^  did  not  persevere  in  this  assertion,  but  remarked 
he  was  sure  something  was  wrong,  and  that,  in  fact,  Ward  could  not  win  the 
fight  on  the  one  hand,  and  would  not  lose  it  on  the  other,  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  those  gentlemen  who  had  behaved  so  kindly  to  him.  He  then  talked 
of  some  message  which  Ward  had  received  on  the  previous  day,  the  nature  of 
which  he  did  not  know,  and  in  fact  spoke  so  undecidedly  that  no  clear  under- 
standing could  be  formed  on  the  subject.  Ward  was  then  called  in  and 
interrogated,  when  he  repeated  Crawley's  story  of  the  blood,  and  said  he  was 
not  fit  to  fight  for  twopence.  He  denied  having  received  or  having  been 
promised  any  money  to  lose  the  fight,  but  said  he  knew  some  of  his  friends 
uould  lose  thousands  by  the  result,  and  he  thought  it  was  better  not  to  put 
either  his  backers  on  the  one  hand,  or  those  who  had  taken  the  odds  on  tbe 
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otber,  in  jeopardy.  It  was  in  vain  to  endeaToor  to  elicit  more :  all  he  added 
wasy  that  *  he  could  not  win,  and  woidd  not  lose/  As  the  only  altematiTe, 
it  was  then  determined  by  his  backers  that  he  should  forfeit  the  money 
down. 

**  Thos  ended  this  eztraoidinaty  bubble.  Ward  was  left  to  the  enjoyment 
of  his  brandy  and  water;  and  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  remaining 
^orts  of  the  da^r  set  ont  for  the  ring,  around  which  twelve  or  fourteen  thou- 
sand persQUB  of  all  degrees  had  already  assemblecly  including  at  least  two 
thousand  horBemen,  all  of  whom,  being  ignorant  of  Ward's  conduct^  were 
anzioaaly  awaiting  his  arriyal.  Upon  this  affair  obeeiration  would  be  super- 
fluous, as  all  must  agree  that  it  admits  of  no  apology,  although  Ward,  having 
got  himself  into  the  hobble,  perhaps  did  that  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  best  It  was  a  question  with  him,  too,  whether  he  would  haye  been 
permitted  to  lose  the  fight»  for  there  was  a  party  present  who  were  backing 
him,  and  who,  their  suspicions  being  aroused,  would  not  hare  fiiiled  to  mani- 
fest their  feelings  by  acts  of  yiolenoe." 

ThiiB  far  the  leading  sporting  paper  of  the  time.  Heavy  was  the  visitation 
on  Ward  for  his  misconduct  from  aU  quarters.  His  backers  left  him,  his 
fHends  forsook  him,  the  Fair  Play  Club  expunged  his  name  from  their  list, 
and  the  supporters  of  the  ring,  to  a  man,  turned  their  backs  upon  him.  His 
name  was  never  heard  until  the  August  of  the  same  year,  when  a  gentleman 
proposed  to  back  an  anonymous  person  against  Byrne  for  £500  a-side.  The 
ehallenge  was  accepted  by  Byrne's  friendsy  but  they  barred  Ward ;  and  as 
the  party  alluded  to  turned  out  to  be  Ward,  the  challenge  went  off  amidst 
groans  and  hootings.  Byrne,  however,  got ''  ekeJfy"  and  offered  to  have  a 
turn-up  with  Ward  wherever  he  met  him,  for  love,  not  for  money.  Ward,  in 
reply,  insisted  on  fighting  for  a  sum,  and  Byrne  retorted  by  an  historical 
sketch  of  Ward's  conduct  and  character,  not  in  the  brightest  colours,  conclud- 
ing witli  a  threat  to  ''  treat  him  as  a  street  ruffian"  whenever  he  met  him. 

This  nettled  Jem  so  excessively  that  he  answered  in  a  letter  from  South- 
ampton, and  offered  to  flght  guineas  to  pounds,  and  as  Byrne  objected  to  meet 
him  in  the  ring,  he  said,  in  conclusion,  '^I  will  fight  him  in  a  saw-pit  or  on 
the  outnde  of  a  coach."  More  letters  of  the  same  kind  followed  in  their 
turn,  Byrne  still  taunting  Ward,  but  declining  to  meet  him  in  the  ring. 
Ward  now  irand  a  strong  advocate  in  a  party  who  wrote  under  the  signature 
of  an  '*OId  Patron  of  the  Sing^"  and  puUie  opinion  took  a  slight  turn  in  his 
favour. 

On  8t  Patrick's  day,  1880,  Simon  Byrne  had  a  benefit  at  the  Tennis 
Cbort^  and  took  the  opportunity,  being  in  high  spirits  and  excellent  humour, 
TOL.  n-  1^ 
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to  propoee  a  fight  with  Ward.  The  challenge  was  eagerly  accepted,  and  the 
men  met  the  next  evening  at  the  Castle  to  ^'post  the  coal"  and  eetfle  the 
preliminaries.  Ward  and  Byrne  shook  hands  and  took  a  drop  together  to 
make  things  right,  after  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  match  should  be  made 
for  £200  a-side.  A  previous  battle  between  Byrne  and  M'Eay  coming  in 
the  way,  it  was  agreed  that  Jem  and  Simon  should  have  their  grand  turn-up 
four  mouths  afterwards.  The  second  deposit  was  made  good  on  the  Eriday 
following,  when  Ward  expressed  great  anxiety  to  prove,  by  his  conduct  in 
this  contest,  his  wish  to  secure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  sporting 
world. 

The  fatal  fight  between  M^Kay  and  Simon  Byrne  came  off  on  Wednesday, 
the  2nd  of  June,  and  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  poor  Sandy 
M'Eay,  and  the  consequent  arrest  of  Byrne.  The  following  Wednesday  had 
been  appointed  for  making  the  third  deposit  on  the  match  between  Ward  and 
Byrne.  The  friends  of  both  parties  attended  with  the  money,  but  Simon's 
backers  suggested  that  the  stakes  should  be  drawn,  as  it  was  not  decent  to 
carry  on  arrangements  for  another  fight  while  one  pugilist  was  lying  dead, 
and  the  victor,  a  party  to  the  present  match,  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter. Ward's  friend,  however,  claimed  forfeit  if  the  cash  was  not  put 
down,  and  Simon's  party  thereupon  paid  up  the  deposit,  the  match  still 
standing  for  October  the  5th.  Ward,  however,  in  the  next  week,  d^pite  his 
greedy  adviser,  agreed  to  withdraw  the  stakes,  receiving  £  10  for  his  trouble, 
and  the  match  was  altogether  off,  thereby,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  obtaining 
by  his  conduct  the  approbation  of  every  honest  man.  Simon  Byrne  stood  his 
trial,  was  acquitted,  and  duly  feasted  and  dinnered  by  the  sporting  world. 
Ward  renewed  the  challenge  immediately  for  £100,  but  £200  was  required 
by  Byrne,  and  much  ink-shedding,  but  no  battle,  ensued.  Pugilistic  proto- 
cols again  passed  between  the  parties,  but  still,  as  Byrne  wanted  £200,  and 
Ward  could  not  get  it,  the  fight  was  as  far  off  as  ever,  and  thus  ended  the 
year  1830,  Ward  having  now  rested  three  years  without  a  round. 

At  last,  however,  but  not  without  another  preliminary  misunderstandings 
the  match  which  "  did  come  off"  was  made  at  the  Castle,  Holbom,  on  Tues- 
day, March  17,  1881  (St  Patrick's  Day).  The  tin  was  posted,  the  articles 
formulated  and  signed,  and  the  whereabouts  fixed.  Ward  was  to  fight 
Byrne  in  a  twenty-four  feet  ring,  half-minute  time,  for  £200  a-aide,  gq 
Tuesday,  the  12th  of  July,  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London,  on  the  road 
to  Liverpool.  There  was  a  clause,  that  if  any  money  should  be  offered  for 
the  honour  of  the  combat  it  should  be  equally  divided  between  the  men. 
Such  an  offer  was  made  fix)m  Warwick  to  the  amount  of  £60,  and  accepted ; 
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and,  in  consequence,  the  men  receired  osiers  to  shape  their  course  in  that 
direction-^Ward  firom  liveipool,  where  he  had  taken  his  exercise,  and  Bjme 
from  Norwood,  where,  under  the  8ur7eillance  of  Ned  Neale,  he  had  taken 
some  degree  of  training.  That  he  had  not  done  sufficient  work,  the  follow- 
ing remarks,  taken  from  BelPs  Life  in  Londcn^  will  sufficiently  show : — 

"Both  men  were  far  heyond  their  weight  when  the  match  was  made, 
topping,  peihape,  not  less  than  fifteen  stone  each,  and  to  the  reduction  of 
this  Ward  immediateiy  applied  himself,  hj  constant  exercise;  while  Byrne 
ranained  in  Ireland  till  within  six  weeks  of  the  day  of  action,  without 
taking  any  steps  to  qualify  himself  for  the  important  task  he  had  in  view, 
and  at  that  time  aiiired  in  London  with  all  his  work  hefore  him.  That  this 
was  imprudent  no  judge  will  deny,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  week 
before  fighting  he  was  full  a  stone  heavier  than  he  ought  to  have  been ;  and 
even  on  the  Thursday  previous  to  entering  the  ring  he  took  a  sweaty  which 
reduced  the  strength  he  then  possessed  and  gave  a  shock  to  his  system 
which  common  prudence  should  have  induced  him  to  avoid.  On  Sunday 
also  he  got  drenched  to  the  skin  in  a  shower  of  rain,  and  caught  a  cold,  from 
the  effects  of  which  he  laboured  on  entering  the  ring.  Ward,  on  the  con* 
trary,  negleoted  nothing  which  either  sense  or  judgment  could  dictate,  and 
could  not  haye  been  in  better  trim.  We  state  these  things  as  matters  of 
fiict»  forming  some  apology  in  the  minds  of  Byrne's  friends  for  his  defeat ; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  had  he  been  as  well  as  skill  and  strict 
training  could  make  him,  he  would  have  had  no  chance  against  the  match- 
less tactica  of  his  antagonist,  who  folly  realized  the  high  opinion  that  had 
been  formed  of  him." 

It  being  known  that  Warwick  Was  the  fixture,  an  extraordinary  number 
of  patrons  of  milling  betook  themselves  to  that  celebrated  fistic  locality 
several  days  before  that  appointed  for  the  eontest.  On  the  Saturday,  how- 
ever, a  meeting  of  "beaks"  took  place,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  stay  pro- 
oeediogB,  either  in  the  town  or  county,  and  a  polite  justice  called  upon  Tom 
Spriog,  who  was  in  attendance  on  Byrne,  to  inform  him  of  the  determination 
of  those  in  authority.  It  being  dear  that  their  worships  were  in  earnest,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  when  it  was  determined  that  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Warwick  had  given  the  men  £60,  the  affair  should  be  settled  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  town,  without  iofringing  upon  the  bailiwick  of  those  who  had 
interfered.  Accordingly  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  a  very  few 
miles  distant,  was  selected,  and  in  a  field  at  Willeyoutt  an  admirable  ring 
was  formed  by  Tom  Oliver  and  his  then  assistant,  the  renowned  Frosty-faced 
Pogo.    There  was  a  good  gate  to  the  field,  at  which  a  considerable  sum  was 
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collected.  Ab  it  was  not  known  in  London  and  elsewEere  that  Warwick  bad 
been  tabooed,  that  town,  despite  the  officioumess  of  the  '^bluesy"  reaped  con- 
siderable benefit  from  the  mill,  since  almost  all  the  cognoscenti  betook  them- 
selTCB  thither  on  the  Saturday  and  Monday,  and  sojonmed  there  until  the 
morning  of  fighting.  This  was  exceedingly  fDrtunate  for  the  inhabitants, 
wbo  were  thus  in  some  degree  enabled  to  repay  themselyes  the  som  they  had 
disbursed  to  induce  the  men  to  come  into  their  district  The  int^iest  was 
not  quite  so  strong  as  it  bad  been  on  the  occasion  of  the  fights  between 
Cannon  and  Hudson,  and  Ward  and  Cannon,  but  still  the  muster  was  yery 
great,  and  on  the  morning  there  was  such  a  demand  for  yehides  as  Ur 
exceeded  the  supply;  in  fact  so  great  was  it  that  poor  Simon  Byxne  was 
compelled  to  proceed  to  the  ground  in  a  mourning  coach,  which  was  looked 
upon  by  the  superstitious  as  a  most  decided  ill  omen.  The  morning  was 
anything  but  fayourable  for  milling :  the  rain  descended  in  torrents  from  an 
early  hour  until  twelye  o'clock^  soaking  many  of  the  **  toddlers''  to  the  akin. 
Happily,  howeyer,  at  this  period  the  douds  disappeared,  and  left  the  sky  free 
from  speck,  a  change  which  had  an  immediate  effect  in  raising  the  flpirits  of 
the  company. 

At  fiye  minutes  past  one  o'clock,  Ward,  attended  by  Harry  Holt  and  Peter 
Crawley,  flung  his  castor  into  the  ring  amidst  tiie  deafening  cheers  of  his 
friends.  The  braye  Irishman  was  not  long  after  him,  and  on  entering  the 
arena,  attended  by  Spring  and  Tom  Beynolds,  be  also  reoeiyed  a  warm  wel- 
come. The  betting  at  this  time  was  £300  to  £200  on  Ward.  On  the  latter 
being  completely  unshelled,  be  looked  in  admirable  condition.  His  counte- 
nance was  dear  and  healthful,  and  his  eye  bright  and  playful ;  his  deep  cheet 
and  broad  shoulders  gaye  him  the  appearance  of  prodigious  strength,  while 
the  general  symmetry  of  his  person  presented  a  ^job  study  for  the  anatomist 
He  had  eyidently  paid  great  attention  to  his  training,  for,  despite  the  im- 
mense reduction  he  had  undergone— from  fifteen  stone  to  twdye  stone  eight 
pounds — ^his  yigour  and  musde  were  unimpaired. 

On  turning  to  Byrne  there  was  a  wide  oontrast  He  was  heayier  than 
Ward  by  a  stone;  but  this  bulk  was  more  to  his  prejudice  than  in  his 
fayour,  for  it  threw  a  shade  of  duggishness  oyer  his  form  that  forbad  the 
impression  of  actiye  yigour :  the  fat  hung  in  loose  coUops  oyer  his  drawers^ 
and  his  full  habit  of  body  diowed  that  be  was  not  the  thing ;  stiU  he  assumed 
an  ail'  of  confidence,  and  prepared  for  action  with  a  smiling  mug. 

The  men  and  their  seconds  haying  crossed  mawleys,  and  umpires  and 
a  refeiee  haying  been  sdected,  the  heroes  were  left  at  the  scqratdi  to 
eommence— 
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UoRmd  l.^Bc^  mfiD  ttood  on  their  ffoard, 
•Jang  «Mk  ottier  with  stMcUness,  ana  each 
waiting  f(or  the  other  to  oommenoe.  Byrne 
made  a  di^t  dodge  with  his  left,  bat  Ward 
was  vrepiued.  Byrne  held  his  right  low, 
and  his  left  ready  for  a  ooanter-hit.  Ward 
oHide  a  feint  with  his  left;  BTrne  drew  back 
ahLrmed.  Ward  now  oovered  hie  man  in  good 
efcyle*  and  gradaally  drove  him  back  to  the 
oomer  of  the  ring.  Byrne  was  ready  for  the 
asBBiilt,  iHien  Ward,  qoickljr  playing  with  his 
ffiglftfcaodleft,nishedintohit.  Byrne  8tcn;yped 
Che  blows  and  elosed,  when  both  triea  the 
fiMriag  system.  Byrne  hit  ap  slightlr,  and 
Wasd  oaoj^t  him  on  the  month.  Id,  the 
dose  and  try  for  the  fidl  both  went  down, 
and  on  rising  Byrne  showed  first  blood  from 
a  nliriit  soraJboh  onder  the  nether  lip.  Shoats 
for  Ward,  who  showed  a  slight  flash  on  the 
dun  and  right  ear. 

2. — ^Ward  came  np  all  life  and  smiling. 
Byrne  steady  on  his  guard,  his  right  stUl 
low,  and  his  left  readj  for  ooantering.  Jem 
made  play  to  try  his  man.  Byrne  again 
giadnul^  retreated  to  the  comer,  when  Jem 
made  himself  ap  for  mieohief,  rattled  in, 
and  planted  his  left  on  B^me^s  month.  A 
abort  rally  foUowed,  in  which  Ward  had  the 
advantage;  and  in  the  close  Byrne  went 
down  to  avoid  in-fighting. 

S.— Ko  great  h«rm  oone  on  either  side. 
Tba  friends  of  Wurd  on  the  chaffing  system, 
and  eoEolamations  of  **  We  want  no  Xnshman 
for  champion."  Byrne's  friends  called  on 
him  to  be  leaiy ;  he  smiled,  and  said,  "  don*t 
bother  me."  Ward  stretched  oat  his  left 
and  nearly  reached  Byrne's  fiboe,  bat  Byrne 
■till  kepi  his  right  down.  "Hell  stand  it," 
csried  Dick  Gortis,  when  coanters  were  ex- 
changed from  the  leftw  Ward  stopped  Simon*s 
blow,  hot  popped  in  his  own.  A  short  ndly, 
in  which  Ward  stopped  beantifoUy,  and 
doaed.  Byrne  woold  not  have  it,  and  got 
down. 

4. — ^Ward  made  a  feint  with  his  left. 
Byrne  steady  on  his  gnard,  bat  made  no 
attempt  to  commence  fighting.  Ward  again 
made  viBj,  left  and  right,  and  darting  in, 
planted  ms  left  on  Byrne's  mng.  In  the 
ooonter-hitting  which  foUowed,  Bvme  was 
too  short,  and  nis  right  no  nse.  lie  caaght 
it  again  on  his  moasle,  and  fell  on  his  knees. 
Ward  hit  np  with  his  right  as  he  was  goiag 
down,  and  oyme  showed  more  claret  from 
his  month. 

6. — Cheers  for  Ward,  who  evidently  oat- 
foaght  his  man ;  and  Byrne  gave  symptoms 
of  timidit]|r,  his  legs  trraiblinff  nnder  him. 
Ward  again  made  a  feint  with  his  left,  and 
fiyme  drew  back.  Ward  smiled.  Byrne 
tried  his  left,  bat  was  stopped  with  c[reat 
necision.  He  then  hit  roana  with  his  right, 
oat  Ward  eao^ht  it  on  his  shoulder,  and  got 
away  laoghinff.  Coonter-hits  with  the  left. 
Ward gettin^nome  first, and  drawing  more 


blood  from  Simon's  month.  Bjrmes  left 
was  short  of  its  mark.  Ward  s^^ain  planted 
his  left  and  roshed  to  in-fighting.  Byrne 
was  confiised,  and  went  down  amidst  cries  ok 
"  Stand  ap  and  fight  like  a  man." 

6. — Jem  exhibited  his  generalship  in  fine 
style,  and  Byrne  coald  make  nothing  of  him. 
Again  did  Ward  pop  in  his  left  on  Byrne's 
nose,  and  got  away.  A  sharp  rally,  in  which 
both  8tot>ped  well.  In  gettmg  away,  Ward 
fell  on  ma  knees,  but  was  ap  in  a  moment 
and  at  it  again ;  popped  in  nis  left  twice  in 
sncoession  on  the  old  spot  Byrne  weak  on 
his  legs;  Ward  all  auve.  In  the  dose, 
Byrne  down,  amidst  renewed  cries  of  "  Car ! " 
Byrne  saw  he  had  no  chance  in  the  dose, 
and  was  coming  the  caations. 

7.— It  was  clear  Byrne  coald  not  hit  his 
man,  who  was  always  so  well  covered  as  to 
render  assanlt  dangeroas.  Byrne  looked 
bothered,  and  was  evidently  alarmed  for  the 
result.  The  ruby  was  flowing  from  lus  noee 
and  month.  He  stopped  Ward's  left  cleverly, 
and  tHed  his  right  on  Ward's  canister,  but 
Ward  caaght  it  on  his  shoalder,  which  he 
threw  np  so  as  to  cover  his  log.  Jem  jobbed 
twice  in  sncoession  with  his  left.  Byrne's 
left,  in  attempting  to  counter,  fell  short. 
Jem  stopped  right  and  left.  Byrne  open- 
moothed.  Jem  again  busy  with  his  left. 
A  rally,  in  which  slight  hits  were  exchanged 
right  and  left,  and  Jem  fell  on  his  inexpres- 
sibles. The  fiirst  knock-down  blow  was  here 
claimed  for  Byrne,  but  dispated.  1'he 
referee,  we  understand,  pronounced  it  a 
knook*down. 

8. — ^At  the  commencement  of  this  round  a 
wag  let  go  a  crow  from  a  bag,  which  flew 
across  the  ring.  Some  cried  "a  pigeon," 
others  "a  crow,"  and  a  Hibernian  pratv- 
dealer  exclaimed,  '*0h,  by  Jabers,  you  re 
not  going  to  crow  over  us  neither."  Loud 
laughter  from  all  parts  of  the  ring.  Ward 
stopped  a  left-handed  compliment,  and 
smiled;  he  then  popped  in  a  left-handed 
snorter ;  bat  Byrne,  in  rotum,  caught  him  a 
heavy  body  blow  with  his  right.  Ward 
popped  in  his  left  twice  in  smashing  style, 
and  in  a  third  visitation  of  the  same  sort 
hit  Byrne  down.  This  was  proclaimed  a 
decided  knock-down  blow. 

9. — ^Bvme  weak,  and  bleeding  profusely. 
Ward  jobbed  him  with  his  left  several  times 
in  succession  with  great  severity.  B^rme, 
still  game,  tried  to  plant  his  left  and  right, 
but  was  beautifully  stopped.  A  rally,  in 
which  Ward,  busjr  as  a  bee,  planted  right 
and  left,  hit  up  with  his  left,  and,  as  Byrne 
was  going  down,  caught  him  across  the 
throat  with  his  right,  and  dropped  him  on 
his  seat  of  honour. 

10.— The  fight  had  now  lasted  twenty- 
eight  minutes,  and  Jem  had  not  a  mark 
visible,  save  on  tiie  chin,  and  a  trifling  effu- 
sion of  blood  from  the  gums.    Byrne  tried 
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his  right,  bat  Jem  up  shoulder  and  sftoppc^ 
him.  Jem  now  made  plaj,  and  in  went  nis 
left  at  the  month  and  nose  and  no  mistake. 
Byrne  tried  to  return,  bat  was  stopped,  and 
in  the  close  Byrne  went  down  weak. 

11.— Jem  walked  strong  from  his  second's 
knee.  Byrne  tned  his  right  at  the  mark, 
bat  Jem  caught  it  on  his  elbow,  and  Bynie 
baring  dropped  his  head,  he  caught  him 
cleToriy  an  upper-cut  as  he  recovered  him- 
self. Byrne  was  broken-hearted  from  the 
scientific  way  in  which  he  was  stopped,  but 
again  tried  a  rallT,  in  which  he  receiTed 
pepper  left  and  ri^ht,  and  in  the  dose  went 
down  weak.  (Ones  of  "Byrne,  vou're  a 
game  fellow,  but  you  haren't  a  chance.") 
This  was  obrious,  but  still  B]pie*s  friends 
looked  forward  to  Ward  becoming  weak. 

12.— The  punishment  had  been  heretofore 
all  on  Brme's  mouth  and  nose,  and  they 
continued  to  bleed  freeW.  Ward  caught  a 
visitation  on  his  mouth,  amidst  cries  of 
"Well  done,  Bpne."  A  rall^jr,  in  which 
Byrne  missed  his  hits,  but  received  on  the 
nose,  and  went  down  by  the  ropes. 

18. — ^Ward  ready,  and  determined  not  to 
throw  a  chance  away.  Byrne  tried  a  body 
blow,  but  was  stopped,  receiving  in  return  a 
sma^er  on  the  nose — ^more  claret.  Jem's 
shoulder  again  shielded  his  lug  from  a  visi- 
tation. Counter-hits :  Ward's  told  first,  and 
Bvme's  was  sto|>ped.  Bjrne  rushed  in; 
Ward  hit  up  heavily,  but  missed,  and  Byrne 
went  down. 

14.  —  Thirty-three  minutes  had  now 
elapsed,  and  Jem  showed  dight  symptoms 
of  fatigue.  ("Take  your  time,"  cried  his 
seconds,  "  the  day  is  long,  and  you  must  win 
without  a  scratch.")  ^yme  appeared  to 
have  got  his  second  wind,  and  went  in  with 
spirit,  out  was  stopped  right  and  left.  Ward 
was  bu^  with  his  lefl^  and  asain  stopped  a 
riffht-hander  with  his  shoulder.  A  short 
rally,  in  which  Byrne  was  unable  to  plant  a 
blow,  but  was  hit  down  with  a  flush  hit  firom 
the  left.  (Twenty  to  one  on  Ward,  which 
Neale  offered  to  take,  but  no  go. ) 

15.— Ward  made  a  feint  with  his  left,  and 
the  next  instant  popped  it  in  in  good  earnest 
Counter-hitting.  Byrne  could  not  get  home, 
and  had  it  smarUy  on  his  mouth.  Several 
left-handed  jobs,  and  a  dreadful  upper-cut 
from  Jem,  when  Bvme  went  down  groggr. 

16.— Byrne  tried  the  left  at  the  body,  but 
missed,  and  went  down  without  a  blow. 

17.^em  jobbed  twice  with  his  left,  and 
got  away.  Bjme's  hits  were  well  meant, 
but  out  of  distance.  Byrne  received  an 
upper-cut  from  the  left,  and  went  down. 

18. — ^Ward,  all  confidence,  had  recovered 
his  temporary  weakness.  Byrne  tried  his 
left,  but  was  stopped.  Jem,  after  his  feint, 
popped  in  his  left  three  times,  and  Byrne 
was  dropped. 

19. — Counter-hitting  with  the  left.  Ward's 
blows  told,  but  Byrne's  were  short.  Jem 
stopped  right  and  left,  and  got  away.  Byrne 
was  completely  puzzled,  %nd  did  not  luiow 


what  to  be  at.  Jem  tipped  him  a  left- 
hander. Byrne  once  more  tried  the  ru^t« 
but  Jem's  shoulder  was  in  the  way,  ana  he 
laughed  at  the  impotent  attempt.  A  xaUy, 
which  ended  in  Byrne  being  hit  down  by 
Ward's  right. 

20. — One  hour  had  now  elapsed.  Ward 
was  as  fresh  as  a  kitten,  completely  belying 
the  rumour  that  he  could  not  stand  forty- 
five  minutes.  Poor  Byrne  received  several 
severe  jobbers,  and  went  down. 

21.  —  Things  were  now  apparentiy  fast 
drawing  to  a  dose.  Ward  did  as  he  liked, 
hitting  left  and  right.    Byrne  down. 

22.— It  was  now  admitted  on  all  aides  that 
Byrne  showed  game.  Hewouldnotbetacen 
away ;  and  after  receiving  additional  jobbers, 
was  hit  down,  catching  the  upper-oot  as  he 
fell.  ("Take  him  away,"  was  the  general 
cry.) 

23. — Byrne  made  a  bdd  effort  to  get  a 
turn  in  his  favour,  and  rushed  to  a  rally,  but 
his  opponent  was  too  good  a  general,  stop- 
ping lum  at  all  points,  and  returning  with 
great  severitjr ;  in  the  end  hitting  him  down 
with  a  sweeping  blow  from  the  left. 

24.— Jem  tapped  his  man  with  his  left 
Byrne  nodded,  showing  that  he  was  stiU  in 
hopes.  Byrne  made  play  with  unexpected 
vigour,  but  Jem  out-generalled  him,  pepped 
in  his  left-hand  teaser,  and  dropped  him. 

26.— A  guinea  to  sixpence  on  Ward.  Byrne 
made  a  desperate  effort,  and  left-handed 
counters  were  exchanged,  Byrne  catohins 
Ward  on  the  throat.  (Cheers  for  Byrne,  and 
the  Wardites  astonished.)  Byrne  fbn^hi 
away,  and  gave  Ward  his  work  to  stop  hinu 
He  at  last  mi  from  a  left-handed  noboer. 

26. — Bvme  rather  exhausted  bv  his  exer- 
tions in  the  last  round,  but  still  oeteimined 
to  do  his  best.  Hite  were  exchanged — slight 
on  the  part  of  Byrne,  but  heavy  from  Ward ; 
and  in  going  down,  poor  Byrne  received  a 
heavy  upper-cut. 

27.  —  Ward's  friends  again  up  in  the 
stirrups,  twenty  to  one  going  a  begging. 
Ward  ready  at  all  pointe  and  full  of  confi- 
dence. Byrne  a  heavy  receiver,  and  hit 
down  with  a  fiush  tap  in  the  mouth. 

28.— Ward,  fresh  and  joUy,  hit  with  his 
left  twice.  Byrne  bored  in,  and  tumbled 
Ward  down  at  the  ropes,  faUing  upon  him. 

29.^)ne  hour  and  ten  minutes  had  now 
elapsed,  and  Ward,  instead  of  getting  weaker, 
gained  strength,  showing  the  exodlenoe  of 
his  condition.  Byrne  got  away  from  a  left- 
handed  finisher.  In  a  new  attempt  he  wms 
caught.  He  popped  in  his  left  at  Ward's 
bread-basket,  but  as  he  went  down  had  a 
left-handed  upper-cut. 

80. — Counter-hite  with  tiie  left  on  the 
mouth;  both  told,  and  were  allowed  to  be 
the  best  exchanffee  vet  made,  all  before 
being  on  the  side  of  Ward.  Byrne  WBnt 
down,  but  Ward  caught  him  as  he  fell  with 
a  left-handed  muzzier. 

81. — ^A  slaughtering  round  for  poor  Byrne* 
who  had  it  repeatedly  on  the  mouth  with  the 
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leA,  and  in  goin^^  down  reoeired  the  upper-  his  example.     Wurd,  throoghoat,  proved 

cniftoia  Wud,  who  was  never  astray.  himaelf  a  ooiunnunate  general,  and  never 

Sft.^B^me  greatly  dietreeeed.   Ward  went      gave  his  opponent  a  ehance,  nor  did  he  him- 

ioa  to  fimah;  planted  hia  left  three  times,  self  throw  a  chance  awaj.    He  fought  skil* 

Byrae  down.  fnUy  and  scientifioaUv,  and  has  {olfilled  that 

SS  and  last. — ^Byme  now  came  ap  to  make  high  character  of  nis  talents  which  was 

his  last  effort,  bat  He  was  too  far  gone  to  never  doabted.     fijme  proved  himself  an 

make  a  change,  and  this  more  from  ezhans-  eafly  customer :  he  was  clearly  not  in  tiptop- 

tioo  tiian  hs^  hitting,  for  the  blows  were  condition ;  bat  it  was  never  m  his  natare  to 

Doi  delivered  in  dan^eroos  places ;  still  he  beat  a  man  like  Jem  Ward.    He  most  now 

was  constantly  receiving,  and  now  again  he  look  for  a  second-rate  onstomer,  and  profit 

had  pepper  in  ^nmdance,  without  being  by  exi>erience.    That  he  is  a  game  man  at 

able  to  buJeo  any  adeoaate  reton.   In  goinff  receiving,  no  one  will  doubt ;  but  he  was 

down.  Ward  made  a  aesperate  back-handed  clearly  afraid  of  his  opponent  after  the  first 

offer  with  his  right,  bat  missed.     It  was  few  rounds.    It  i>u»lea  nis  friends  to  account 

dear  to  Spring  and  Besrnolds  that  their  man  for  his  never  tzying  to  stop  Ward's  left,  nor 

had  no  ehance,  and  they  prudently  acknow-  to  rush  to  a  ruffianing  fight ;  but  the  fact 

ledged  Ward  to  be  the  better  man.    Jem  was,  his  spirit  was  broken,  and  he  had  not 

immediately  f^ve  an  active  bound,  shook  his  wits  about  him.    He  says,  after  the  third 

bands  with  his  fsllen  foe  and  his  friends,  round  his  arms  felt  as  heavy  as  lead,  and 

and  qoitted  the  ring  amidst  loud  cheers.  that  he  never  was  so  transmogrified  before. 

The  fight  lasted  one  hour  and  seventeen  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  neither  of  the  men 

minutes.  had  a  black  eye ;  neither  had  an  external 

Bemabks. — Thus  ended  Ward's  last  battle  cut  worth  mentioning;   nor  was  there  a 

lor  tiM  championship  of  England,  to  which  single  good  fidl  or  cross-buttock  throughout 

H  may  now  be  saia  Byrne   had   not  the  the  fi^nt    Byrne  was  beaten  solely  by  ex- 

*'^"  ^  — '^      '    '     He  had  the  vanity  to  haustion  and  repeated  slaps  on  the  nose  and 


his  antaffonist  too  cheap,  and.  unfor-      mouth,  which  would  not  have  prevented  his 

Innately,  deceived  his  friends,  who  followed      coming  again  had  such  a  step  been  wise. 

The  men  reached  London  on  Wednesday  night,  Ward  without  a  scratchi 
and  Byrne  only  exhibiting  a  swollen  mouth  and  nose,  rather  a  surprising 
state  of  his  phiz  considering  the  repetition  of  Ward's  left-handed  johs. 

On  the  Thursday  following  the  fight  Jem  Ward  was  presented  with  a 
second  champion's  helt  hy  Tom  Spring,  at  the  Tennis  Court,  Windmill  Street, 
on  the  occasion  of  Reuhen  Martin's  benefit ;  and  on  the  following  evening, 
when  the  battle  money  was  given  up,  he  (Ward)  offered  to  make  a  match  to 
fiight  any  man  in  the  world  for  any  sum  from  £100  to  £500  a-side.  This 
challenge  was  not  accepted.  Young  Dutch  Sam,  however,  offered  to  fight 
Ward  if  the  latter  would  confine  himself  to  twelve  stone,  and  stake  odds  ,* 
but  of  course,  as  Ward  could  not  so  far  reduce  himself,  the  offer  was  not 
accepted.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1882,  Jem  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  ct 
BelPt  Life  in  London^  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  taken  the  Belt  pubnc- 
bouse  at  Liverpool,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  retire  from  the  ring,  and  to 
hand  over  the  champion's  belt  to  the  first  man  who  proved  himself  worthy  of 
it.  Several  challenges  were  subsequently  Issued  to  Ward,  but  none  of  them 
ever  led  to  any  meetiniE.  and  Jem  adiMTAt  to  his  intention  of  not  again  enter- 
ing the  prize  ring.  He  carried  on  business  as  a  tavern  keeper,  first  at  the 
Star  and  then  at  the  York  Hotel,  Williamson  Square,  Liverpool.  In  1853, 
Ward  removed  to  London,  and  became  host  of  the  Bose,  in  Jermyn  Street. 
This  speculation  proving  unsuccessful,  his  friends  placed  him  in  bushiess  at 
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the  Three  Tuns,  in  Oxford  Street,  renamed  the  Champion's  Stores.  Thenee  Jem 
Ward  removed  to  his  native  locality,  the  east  end  of  London,  beooming  land- 
lord of  the  George,  in  Satcliff  Highway.  Hie  generation,  however,  who  knew 
Jem  as  "  the  Black  Diamond,*'  had  passed  awaj,  and  Ward  once  again  migrated 
westward,  this  time  opening  the  theatrical  house,  opposite  Old  Drurj,  known 
bj  Tarions  signs,  and  then  as  the  Sir  John  Falstaff,  in  Brjdges  Street,  a  name 
now  merged  in  Catherine  Street,  of  which  it  is  s  continuation.  We  last  saw 
Jem  at  the  nog-side,  looking,  as  a  dailj  paper  obserred,  **  like  a  grey-  moustached 
half-paj  major,"  at  the  wretched  burlesque  of  a  championship-fight,  performed 
bj  Jem  Mace  and  Joe  Goes,  at  Eamingham,  Kent,  on  the  17th  of  Maj,  1866. 

We  must  not  omit  to  note  that  Ward  possessed  an  inborn  gift  of  artistic 
talent.  His  faronrite  pursuit  was  the  wielding  of  the  painter's  brush  and  maul- 
stick. On  sereral  occasions  Ward's  pictures  were  receired  with  credit  at  the 
Lirerpool  Exhibition,  and  were  mentioned  approyingl j  bj  the  public  journals 
as  displaying  a  remarkable  degree  of  natural  talent ;  so  much  so  ^at  an  art 
critic  wrote,  "  had  Ward  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  painting 
in  his  earlier  years  he  would  doubtless  hare  attained  eminence."  The  writer, 
on  his  Tislt  many  years  ago  to  Williamson  Square,  inspected  in  Jem's  studio, 
paintings  (some  sea-pieoes  especially)  which  bore  marks  of  peculiar  talent  and 
no  mean  skill  in  manipulation.  At  this  time  too  (she  has  retired  from  profes- 
sional life),  Miss  Eleanor  Ward,  a  pupil  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict*  was  fast  rising 
in  public  esteem  to  the  first  ranks  of  pianoforte  performers  in  the  best  of  our 
eoneert-rooms.  Ward's  hobbies,  painting  and  music,  adopted  late  in  life,  we 
fear  injured  his  worldly  calling  as  a  sporting  bonifaoe,  and,  after  sereral  failuree, 
he  retired,  by  the  assistance  and  rotes  of  his  friends,  into  that  admirable  insti- 
tution, the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  in  the  Old  KentBoad ;  in  the  parlour 
of  one  of  the  snug  septfate  dwellings  of  which  we  conrersed  with  him,  still 
cheery  and  animated,  in  the  month  of  June  of  thia  present  year«  1880,  in 
his  80th  year;  Jem  dating  his  birth,  as  we  hare  already  stated,  from  *' Boxing 
Day  "  in  the  last  twelTcmcmth  of  the  last  century. 


i   W»    I 
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CHAPTER  IL 

PETEE  CRAWLEY,  ORIGINALLY  KNOWN  AS 
"YOUNG  RUMP  STEAK"— 1818-1827. 

Thb  "ponderoiu  Peter/  mho  ia  the  year  '65,  passed  qnietlj,  and  with  tht 
lame  of  a  (air,  ooniageoiu,  and  honest  man,  from  the  scene  of  <'  the  battle  of 
life/'  made  his  first  public  bow  to  the  fancy  in  a  trial  set-to  with  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Watson,  a  skilfnl  amateur  and  patron  of  the  ring,  whose  name  continually 
occurs  in  "  match-makings"  of  that  period.  This  took  place  at  Gfeorge  Head's 
spaning  saloon,  in  East  Harding  Street,  Gh>ugh  Square,  on  Wednesday, 
February  11,  1818,  Peter  being  then  a  florid  youth  of  eighteen,  six  feet  in 
hei^t^  eleren  stone  ten  pounds  in  weight,  and  of  a  courage  well  tested  in 
several  boyish  and  youthful  encounters.  Among  a  collection  of  disjointed 
new^Miper  scrape  in  the  second  Yolume  of  '*  Boxiana,"  p.  493,  is  a  notice  of 
this  set-to,  which  is  tiiere  called  **  a  g^ove  combat  of  two  hours  and  a  half." 
Pierce  Egan  adds :  **  The  above  set-to  was  pronounced  by  the  judges  upon 
this  occasion  one  of  tho  best  things  of  the  sort  ever  witnessed."  We  learn 
from  another  source,  "  This  severe  trial  proved  so  satisfactory  to  his  friends, 
from  the  Bcience,  coolness,  and  straight-hitting  displayed  by  Peter,  that  he 
was  pronounced  to  be  capable  of  having  a  shy  in  the  P.  B.,  and  in  the  enthu- 
siann  of  the  moment,  the  sire  of  Crawley  exclaimed,  '  My  boy  bids  fair  to 
be  champion  of  England !'?  Before,  however,  we  trace  his  rise  in  the  ring, 
we  will  glance  backward  to  his  ''  birth  and  parentage." 

Mine  host  of  the  Duke's  Head  and  French  Horn  first  saw  the  daylight  at 
the  house  of  his  fiather,  a  butcher,  at  Newington  Green,  on  the  5th  of 
Beoember,  1799,  and  was  in  due  time  initiated  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
« cutting  up."  Peter,  who  was  an  opoi^hearted  lad,  somewhat  given  to 
milling  when  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  by  "  the  lads  of  the  cleaver," 
was  placed  by  his  father  with  a  butcher  in  dare  Market,  he  having  an  idea 
that  a  boy  learnt  his  business  best  away  from  home.  Here  the  '*  ruling 
passion"  displayed  itself.  Having  been  called  upon  to  act  as  second  in  *^  the 
Laog  Fields"  to  a  "  boy"  belonging  to  the  market,  words  took  place  between 
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the  seconds  as  to  the  foiniess  of  the  fight^  and  one  Hurst,  a  big  blacksmith,  of 
Holies  Street,  at  once  '^  pitched  into"  Peter  before  he  could  get  his  hands  up. 
"A  ring"  was  called,  -and  in  no  more  than  three  rounds  '^Yoong  Bump 
Steak"  had  so  satisfied  the  blacksmith's  milling  appetite  that  he  had  no  more 
''stomach  for  the  fray." 

George  Colman,  a  man  of  superior  age  and  some  milling  repute,  had  a 
short  drawn  battle  with  Peter;  and  the  same  result  followed  a  mill  with 
a  dog-dealer  of  the  name  of  Bennett  Tom  Price,  a  well-known  **  kill-boll," 
of  the  same  region  (Clare  Market),  had  talked  much  about  "senring  cut" 
**  the  boy  Peter,"  if  ho  got  a  chance.  He  sought  an  opportunity,  and  pro- 
mised him  a  sound  thrashing.  <'  Come  along,"  said  Peter,  "  I'm  quite  ready 
to  do  it  at  the  prtoe ;  in  fact,  I'll  do  it  for  nothing."  This  contemptuous 
mode  of  treating  the  boxing  pretensions  of  Price  so  angered  him  that  his  ooat 
was  off  in  an  instant ;  and  a  convenient  spot  having  been  found — ^f or  in  those 
days  ''peelers"  were  not,  and  day-oonstables  only  in  the  form  of  street- 
Leepers  in  the  great  thoroughfares— a  stable-yard  saw  the  two  heroes  of  the 
market  thoroughly  peeled,  with  seconds  and  the  other  appliances  sekm  U 
rkgle.  Price  showed  more  impetuosity  than  skill,  but  was  so  steadily  met 
that,  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  he  declared  he  would  not  fight  any 
longer,  unless  Peter  would  allow  him  time  to  get  his  wind.  To  this  curious 
request  Crawley  agreed,  and  Price  immediately  took  a  walk,  as  his  second 
termed  it,  to  get  a  little  air ;  but  he  never  returned  to  finish  the  battle, 
leaving  Peter  master  of  the  ground. 

Crawley  changed  his  place  of  residence,  and  Bloomsbury  Market  became 
the  scene  of  his  exploits.  The  Bloomsbury  boys  had  quarrelled  with  the 
lads  of  the  Coal-yard  in  Drury  Lane,  and  a  strong  muster  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  met  in  battle  array  to  decide  the  dispute.  The  pals  of  Crawley 
became  panic-struck,  bolted,  and  left  Peter  in  the  lurch.  Harry  Buckstone, 
the  leader  of  the  Coal-yard  party,  pitched  into  Peter,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
a  gentleman  who  was  passing  at  the  time  in  all  probability  Crawley  must 
have  been  soundly  drubbed  by  the  whole  of  the  squad.  The  gentleman 
offered  his  services  as  a  second  to  Peter,  to  see  fair  play.  Crawley  set- 
to  hard  and  fast  with  Buckstone,  punishing  him  in  all  directions;  Uae 
latter  took  to  his  heels  and  bolted,  followed  by  his  mob,  the  spectators  laugh- 
ing and  Peter  receiving  their  applause. 

The  next  customer  that  came  in  the  way  of  Peter  was  Tim  M'Carthy,  in 
thi)  Long  Fields.  The  late  Jack  Bandall  witnessed  this  battle.  The  match 
was  regularly  made  for  5«.  a-side,  and  contested  with  as  much  spirit  as  if  it 
had  been  for  £  500.    In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  poor  Pat  was  done  over. 


PETER  CRAWLEY,  at  the  age  of  27. 

From  a  Portrait  by  Wyvill. 
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BuriBg  a  visit  to  Bermondsey,  Peter  was  abused  by  a  saucy  waterman  of 
the  name  of  Tom  Tyler,  who  bad  flattered  himself  that,  in  consequence  of  a 
Bkirmish  with  Deaf  Davis,  he  could  fight  a  ''tiny  bit."  He  was  most 
egregiously  disappointed  in  standing  before  Crawley.  One  punch  from  Peter, 
perhi^  not  altogether  unL'ke  the  kick  of  a  horse,  so  alarmed  and  satisfied 
Tyler  that  he  would  not  fight  any  more.  This  ludicrous  circumstance  took 
place  opposite  the  Green  Man,  in  the  Kent  Boad. 

Peter  had  scarcely  passed  his  seventeenth  year,  when  he  had  an  accidental 
tnm-up  with  a  strong  carman,  weighing  twelve  stone  and  a  half,  and  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Shirley,  the  distillers.  Peter 
was  driving  his  father's  cart  to  collect  skins,  when  he  was  met  in  Warwick 
Lane  by  the  caiman,  who  would  not  give  way,  although  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  road.  Crawley  remonstrated  with  the  carman  on  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct;  but  the  '< knight  of  the  thong"  threatened  to  horsewhip  Peter 
for  his  impertinence.  **  Stop  a  bit,"  says  Crawley,  ^'  two  can  play  at  that 
fun."  Shirleys'  carman  was  well  known  in  Kewgate  Market  as  a  trouble- 
some customer;  but  Peter  tackled  him  without  the  slightest  fear  or  appre- 
hension of  the  result.  The  science  of  Crawley  soon  told  on  the  upper  works 
of  the  carman ;  and,  although  a  strong  fellow,  in  the  course  of  less  than  half 
an  hoar  he  was  so  severely  punished  by  Peter  as  not  to  be  able  to  keep  his 
pins.  He  was  carried  into  the  distillery  of  his  master,  and,  notwithstanding 
ereiy  care  was  taken  of  him,  some  little  time  elapsed  before  he  resumed  his 
daily  occupation.     So  much  for  the  decisive  handy  work  of  Peter. 

Crawley  accidentally  went  one  evening  to  the  King's  Head,  in  Cow-heel 
Alley,  Whitecross  Street,  to  treat  an  acquaintance  with  something  to  drink, 
when  he  was  rudely  accosted  by  some  Irishmen,  and  otherwise  roughly 
treated.  Peter  begged  the  Grecians  not  to  interfere  with  his  company,  when 
words  arose  between  them.  A  row  commenced,  when  Peter  and  his  pal  Oliver 
(not  Tom),  disposed  of  several  of  the  hod-men  in  succession,  and  ultimately 
cleared  the  room  of  the  Patlanders ;  but  not  until  one  of  them  had  made 
use  of  the  fire-shovel  belonging  to  the  landlord  to  crack  Peter's  sconce  and  let 
oat  the  claret.  The  Charleys  were  brought  in  to  take  Peter  and  his  friend 
to  the  watch-house ;  but  the  landlord  behaved  like  a  trump,  and  planted 
Crawley  in  his  bar  until  the  watch  had  left,  when  Peter  departed  in  safety. 

Owing  to  acme  trifling  dispute  between  Crawley  and  an  athletic  brewer's 
servant  in  Whitecioss  Street,  a  tnm-up  was  the  result ;  but  in  the  course  of 
firar  rounds  the  big  drayman  was  glad  to  acknowledge  he  had  received  too  much. 

One  Paddy  Flanagan,  an  Irishman,  full  of  pluck,  and  not  less  than  six  feet 
in  height,  much  heavier  than  Peter,  and  having  also  the  advantage  of  ten 
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jean  in  age,  liad  a  tnm-up  with  Ciawley.  Flanagan  purchased  a  loin  of 
pork  at  the  shop  of  Peter's  father  daring  the  bustle  of  Saturday  evening,  and 
appearing  well  satisfied  with  his  bargain,  went  away ;  but  in  a  short  time  he 
returned  with  the  pork,  after  he  had  cut  off  on  the  sly  two  of  the  tibe  of  the 
loin,  and  insisted  they  had  deoeiyed  him  with  short  weight.  Of  coarse  this 
insinuation  produced  a  row  and  great  confusion  in  the  shop,  and  Peter,  at  the 
request  of  his  father,  endeavoured  to  turn  out  Flanagan.  Paddy  showed 
fighti  and  for  a  short  time  was  a  strong,  troublesome  customer  on  the  stones. 
Peter  was  thrown  flat  on  his  back  into  the  running  kennel,  and  was  com- 
pletely wetted  through  to  the  skin,  and  almost  choked  by  the  grasp  of  his 
antagonist  upon  his  throat.  On  rising,  however,  from  this  rushing  bog^ 
Peter  changed  the  scene.  He  stopped  Paddy  Flanagan's  rush  and  nobbed 
him,  one,  two,  got  the  lead  and  kept  it;  indeed,  he  tipped  it  to  Paddy 
Flanagan  so  completely,  that  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  gave  in.  But 
Flanagan  had  recourse  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  He  appeared  before 
the  magistrates  at  Worship  Street  police  office,  complaining  of  the  unmerci- 
ful treatment  he  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Crawley;  indeed,  "his  face 
bespoke  a  heart  fidl  sore!"  Armstrong,  the  officer,  was  despatched  to 
execute  the  warrant,  but  the  father  of  Peter  made  it  right  at  the  expense 
of  £2.  The  senior  Crawley,  from  the  striking  abilities  displayed  by  Peter 
over  the  powerful  Flanagan,  formed  an  opinion  that ''  his  boy"  would  stand 
a  good  chance  in  due  time  with  the  best  pugilists  in  the  prijM  ring. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  above  row,  Peter  was  standing  during  the 
evening  at  the  comer  of  Bedcroes  Street,  when  three  Patlanders  of  the  same 
squad  rudely  assailed  him,  and  nearly  pushed  him  off  his  balance.  Remon- 
strance was  in  vain,  but  Crawley  said  to  them,  ''  Do  not  attack  me  alto- 
gether ;  only  stand  in  a  line,  and  I  will  lick  you  one  after  the  other."  This 
speech  had  not  the  desired  effect — ^they  all  pitched  into  Peter  at  once ;  but 
he  soon  floored  two  of  them>  and  the  third  bolted  without  waiting  for  a  taste 
of  Crawley's  quality. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  biography,  how  Peter 
began  the  year  1818  by  a  promising  bit  of  gloving,  and  he  was  not  slow  to 
follow  up  the  impression  thus  made.  A  Wostnunster  election  in  those  days 
of  fierce  Whig  and  Tory  batties  was  a  sight  to  see,  and  the  newspapen 
of  the  time  teem  with  accounts  of  the  "  scrimmages"  arising  out  of  the  fierce 
political  partizanship  of  the  rival  fSactions.  Peter  had  been  sworn  in  extra- 
constable  at  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly's  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  election,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  was  threatened  by  Ben  Sutliffe,  also  a  butcher, 
and  an  understanding  was  come  to  that  their  personal  differences  should  be 
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settled  when  the  political  contest  was  over.  This  grew  into  a  regular  match, 
£20  a-side  was  deposited,  the  F.P.C.  ropes  and  stakes  engaged,  and  on 
Friday,  August  7,  1818,  after  Ned  Painter*  had  defeated  Tom  Spring, 
Crawley  and  Ben  Sntliffe  sported  their  colours.  SutUffe  was  the  favourite 
for  choice ;  he  weighed  ahout  twelve  stone  ten  pounds,  and  stood  full  six  feet 
in  height.  Peter  did  not  exceed  eleven  stone  eight  poimds,  and  was  not  so 
tall  as  his  adversary  by  half  an  inch.  There  was  no  time  for  training,  and 
the  combatants  fought  off-hand.  In  the  short  space  of  nine  minutos  and  a 
haiHif  the  science  of  Peter  was  so  excellent,  his  hitting  so  decisive,  and  his 
generalship  so  complete,  that  Sutliffe  was  defeated  without  a  shadow  of  a 
chance,  being  punished  dreadfully. 

This  victory  brought "  Young  Eump  Steak'^  into  high  favour  with  the 
amateurs,  which  Peter's  civility,  respectful  demeanour,  straightforwardness, 
and  good  temper,  strengthened  and  confirmed.  He  was  now,  however, 
matched  against  a  desperate  boxer,  no  less  an  antagonist  than  Tom  Hickman, 
the  formidable  Gas-light  Kan,  whose  exploits  will  be  found  recorded  in  pages 
118-187  of  this  volimie.  Peter  was  as  yet  but  nineteen  years  old,  and  was  de- 
dared  by  the  ring  goers  to  have  "  more  gristle  than  bone ;"  and  Pierce  Egan 
observes, ''  Crawley  had  outgrown  his  strength,"  which  was  only  partially 
true.  It  is  true,  in  this  battle  Peter  was  not  disgraced,  although  defeated ; 
he  fought  bravely,  and  he  convinced  the  tremendous  Gkis  that  he  (Peter)  was 
a  dangerous  customer.  Crawley  afterwards  sent  a  challenge  to  Hickman, 
which  was  declined  on  the  ground  of  other  engagements. 

At  several  benefits  at  the  Fives  and  Tennis  Courts  the  sparring  of  Peter 
with  Tom  Spring,  and  all  the  first-rate  boxers  on  the  list,  was  much  admired 
by  the  amateurs. 

Peter  about  this  time  sent  the  following  reply  to  a  challenge  inserted  in 
the  Weekly  DUpaUh  :— 

•*  Hr.  T.  Shelton,^ 

**  At  the  time  of  nnr  zdOremang  a  letter  to  yon  in  the  DLtpaUh  of  the  20th  nit.  I  was  not 
aware  bat  my  bodily  health  would  have  admitted  of  my  doing  the  thing  in  'Neat*  style. 
At  the  reqpeat  of  my  friends,  I  was  advised  to  have  the  opinion  of  a  medical  gentleman, 
vhose  eertifioate  is  below,  from  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  pogilistic  world  will  see  no  fault 
irises  on  my  part  in  not  meeting  my  challenge. 

"  I  am  yours,  etc., 

"PETEE  CRAWLEY. 
«  Bofal  Tmnu  Court,  FAruary  1, 1822." 

**  I  do  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  P.  Crawlev  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  enter  the  ring  with  any 
QM  at  present  (labouring  under  a  serious  body  calamity),  neither  do  I  think  he  wXL  be  able 

so  to  do  for  five  or  six  months.  

••THOMAS  HX7QBES,  Surge9%. 
••»,  WaUrloo  Bead,  Ikbnutry  1, 1822." 

•  See  Life  of  Paintbr,  ante,  p.  82. 
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Thus  forbidden  to  take  part  in  a  ring  contest,  owing  to  an  inguinal  mp- 
tnre,  Peter  went  on  a  sparring  tour,  and  in  May,  1822,  he  set-to  with  Jack 
Carter  at  the  Cook-pit  at  Chester,  at  the  time  of  the  races.  During  the 
above  exhibition,  a  chap  denominated  Bully  Southerns,  of  the  aboYe  pkoe, 
offered  to  take  the  gloves  with  Carter.  Southerns  weighed  seventeen  stone, 
and  in  height  he  measured  six  feet  two  inches;  notwithstanding,  he  was 
light  as  to  flesh.  Southerns,  full  of  confidence,  threatened  to  serve  out  both 
the  fellows  from  town,  and  also  reduce  the  consequence  of  Carter,  who  at 
that  period  styled  himself  '<  The  Champion  of  England."  Carter  could  not 
get  the  best  of  Southerns,  and,  after  two  rounds,  he  sat  down,  when  the 
bully  boasted  that  he  would  mill  Peter  off-hand.  The  contest  was  long  and 
severe  between  them,  occupying  fifty  minutes ;  and  numerous  rounds  were 
truly  terrific.  The  strength  of  Southerns  enabled  him  to  carry  on  the  war ; 
^but,  after  the  first  three  rounds,  he  was  so  nobbed  by  the  fine  sdence  of 
Peter,  floored  frequently,  and  punished  in  all  directions,  as  to  be  laughed  at 
by  the  whole  of  the  company  for  his  vain  boasting.  Crawley  was  not  only 
applauded  for  his  high  courage  in  finishing  the  bully  in  such  fiist-rate  style, 
but  also  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble  by  the  amateurs  who  viewed  the  con- 
test. Peter  was  nearly  five  stone  under  the  weight  of  his  powerful  adversary 
— a  fine  example  of  the  advantages  of  science  over  downright  ruffianism. 

On  Peter's  return  to  London,  Dick  Acton,*  well  known  in  the  prize  ring, 
sent  forth  a  challenge  to  our  hero,  who  returned  the  following  answer : — 

"TO  EIOHAED  ACTON. 
"Sir,— 

"  Ab  I  understand  jon  have  Bereral  tunes  expressed  a  partioalar  wish  to  meet  me  in  tha 
prise  ring,  I  hereby  inform  yon  that  I  am  ready  to  fight  for  £50  or  £100  a-aide,  which  may 
be  most  oonvenient  to  yon  and  your  friends ;  and  in  order  to  give  etery  aocommodation  you 
can  reasonably  re^nire,  meet  me  at  Mr.  How's,  Dake*s  Tavern,  Seven  Dials,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  26th  mat.,  between  the  hoars  of  seven  and  ten  o'clock,  when  my  firiends  wiU  be 
ready  to  make  a  deposit,  or  before  that  time  if  yon  like  it  best 

"  I  remain  your  homble  servant, 

"  PBTBS  GBAWLET. 
"  ifardl  18,  ISSS." 

The  fiiends  of  hoth  the  pugilists  met  according  to  appointment^  and  a 
match  was  made  for  £  25  a-side.  This  battle  was  decided  at  Blindlow  Heath, 
in  Sussex,  twenty-five  miles  from  Westminster  Bridge,  on  Tuesday,  May  5, 
1823. 

For  four  years  Peter  had  exhibited  only  in  sparring  exhibitions ;  and,  labour- 
ing under  hernia,  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  would  not  appear  again 
in  the  prize  ring.    Acton  had  at  this  time  won  a  battle  with  Eendrick|  bnt 

•  See  Life  of  Wakd,  p.  201,  tmti. 
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Vuil^Men  defeated  by  Word.  Crawley  was  the  fiftTOurite  at  Beyen  to  four  and 
tvo  to  one.  A.t  one  o'dock,  Peter,  attended  by  Ben  Byrne  and  Harry  Holt, 
threw  np  bis  bat  in  the  ring ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Acton,  followed  by 
Eales  and  Scroggins,  repeated  the  token  of  defiance.  Acton  was  in  fine  con- 
dition, and  to  all  appearance  weighed  fourteen  stone.  Crawley  looked  thin, 
bat  was  well,  and  about  twelve  stone  four  pounds. 


THE  PIGHT. 


Boond  1.— Ko  time  wm  lost,  and  Crawley, 
Willi  his  left  bttad,  laarked  the  body  of  hu 
opponent.  Aoton  missed  in  return,  when 
ma  awkward  sort  of  hogging  took  place. 
Both  down,  Crawley  nndermoet. 

2. — ^Yoong  Bump  Steak  endeavoured  to  oat 
up  hia  opponent,  and  hie  fine  odenoe  gave 
him  flie  lend.  He  nobbed  Aoton,  and  got 
away;  he  also  endeavonred  to  repeat,  bat 
Aoton  stopped  him  with  oonsidenkble  skilL 
Crawley  made  himself  np,  and  by  a  well- 
measoxed  hit,  planted  under  Acton's  right 
o^lSt  the  latter  went  down  like  a  shot  A 
more  tmmendoos  hit  was  never  witnowod  in 
any  batUe.  (In  the  pride  of  the  moment 
ten  to  one  was  offered,  and  the  geneial 
rf|irmi/m  wss  that  Aotou  would  uot  como 
again.) 

8. — 1£  Aoton  had  not  been  a  truly  game 
man,  he  would  not  have  again  appeared  at 
the  aontch.  Milling  on  both  sides,  till 
Aoton  and  Crawley  found  themselves  both 
on  Uie  ground.    (Seven  to  four.) 

4. — ^Acton  had  radler  the  best  of  this 
roond,  and  Crawley  went  down.  (Loud 
ahontang  for  Acton.  *'  Tou  shall  have  plenty 
of  wifetles  to-morrow,**  said  Sorognns.) 

6.*-Some  excellent  science  on  both  sides. 
Acton  napped  lo  much  pepper  that  he  tamed 
roond  from  the  punishment  he  received ;  but, 
in  closing,  threw  Peter  out  of  the  ropes. 
("WeUdoncAeton.**) 

6.  — Both  were  distrowod.  Acton  hit 
Crawley  rerj  hard,  and  the  latter  was  again 
down.  ('*Go  alonff,  Acton;  Cnwlej  is 
getting  weak."  IncU>ed,  it  was  no  two  to 
one  at  this  moment)  Acton  stood  up  to  his 
opponent,  and  fought  like  a  truly  brave  man. 

/. — ^A  turn  tookplace  in  favour  of  Peter, 
and  the  skill  of  (yrawley  in  this  round  won 
him  the  fight.  Acton  received  at  every  step, 
but  endeavoured  to  rulBan  it  with  Peter. 
Aeton,  for  his  temerity,  napped  a  blow  in 
the  middle  of  his  head,  and  the  claret  flowed 
in  torrents;  he,  nevertheleai,  bored  Young 


Rump  Steak  down.  (Oreat  applause  on  both 
ddei.) 

8. — ^Acton  appeared  at  the  scratch  much 
better  than  was  expected.  He  save  (Crawley 
a  severe  body  blow,  calculated  to  do  mis- 
chief. A  short,  but  sharp  rallv,  when  Craw- 
ley fell  down,  and  Acton  on  him. 

9.— This  was  a  scientific  round  on  both 
sides.  Acton  got  away  well,  and  parried 
some  tremendous  blows.  The  latter  received 
a  chancery  nobber,  but  contended  every  inch 
of  ground  till  he  went  down. 

10.— Acton  terribly  distressed,  and  Peter 
piped  a  little.  They  soon  closed,  and  (}raw- 
ley,  to  avoid  struggting,  cot  down  in  the  best 
manner  he  coald.  ("Mind  what  you*re 
after,*'  from  the  friends  of  Acton.) 

11.— This  round  was  decidedly  against 
Peter.  Acton  put  in  several  blows,  and,  in 
closing,  fell  heavily  on  Crawley.  Peter  was 
getting  weak. 

12.— Aoton  had  the  best  of  it;  and  (Craw- 
ley, to  avoid  punishment,  went  down  in 
rather  a  doubtful  manner.  ("  Foul,*'  '*  fair,** 
etc.,  when  Belcher,  one  of  the  umpires,  told 
Crawley  to  recollect  it  was  a  stand-up  fight 
"I  assure  you/*  replied  Crawley,  "l  went 
down  from  a  slip.*]) 

18  and  last.— Tliis  was  a  most  terrifio 
round,  and  a  better  one  was  never  witnessed 
in  any  battle.  Chrawley  hit  Acton  all  to 
pieces,  and  followed  his  opponent  all  over 
the  ringtill  he  was  fioorea,  and  fell  on  his 
fiue.  When  time  was  called,  Aoton  was 
insensible  to  it.  The  battle  was  at  an  end 
in  sixteen  minutes ;  but  before  Crawley  was 
taken  out  of  the  ring  by  his  seconas  an 
inquiry  was  made  whether  he  had  won  the 
battle,  to  make  all  right.  The  umpires 
answered  "  Certainly." 

fiBMABK0.—It  was  a  fine  battle.   Crawley 
won  it  in  superior  style ;  Acton  proved  him- 
self a  game  man,  and  fought  till  nature 
him. 


Peter,  in  order  to  fill  np  his  leisure  time  and  increase  bis  stock  of  blnnti 
opened  a  butcher's  shop  in  Seven  Dials.  Here  he  likewise  taught  the  art  of 
self-defence  in  his  rooms  up-stairs,  and  was  honoured  with  the  patronage 
of  seT«nu  Bweilfli  who  became  his  pupils.    During  the  time  of  his  residence 
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at  this  place^  he  was  employed  at  Westminster  Hall  to  asrist  in  keeping 
order  at  the  coronation  of  (leorge  the  Voarth,  and  also  at  the  time  the  JBjua 
was  shown  to  the  puhlic.  After  haying  dined  sumptuously  at  the  Exchequer 
Coffee  House,  and  drank  the  health  of  George  the  Fourth,  he  retired  to  his 
domus  rather  jolly,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Peter's  rih  having  occasion  to  go  a 
small  distance  on  some  particular  husiness,  was  most  rudely  insulted  in  the 
street  hy  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Sullivan.  The  proposals  made  to  her  were 
of  the  most  insulting  description,  accompanied  hy  offer  of  money;  he  also 
laid  hi8  hands  upon  her.  All  entreaties  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Crawley  to 
desist  were  in  vain,  and  he  followed  her  home  to  the  door.  It  was  some 
time  hefore  Peter  could  he  awakened  finom  his  sleep  to  come  to  her  assistance, 
Sullivan,  with  the  most  unhlushing  effrontery,  told  Peter,  on  his  expostulat- 
ing with  him  for  his  improper  conduct  towards  his  wife,  *'  Your  wife,  indeed ; 
she's  my  wife  as  much  as  yours."  ''Say  you  so;  then  take  that,"  said 
Peter,  and  immediately  planted  such  a  tremendous  hlow  on  one  of  his  ogles 
as  to  produce  a  serious  cut  over  it^  and  making  Sullivan  measure  his  length 
on  the  pavement.  The  fellow,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  the  use  of  his  pins, 
started  off,  leaving  his  hat  hehind  him.  Crawley,  as  a  token  of  victory, 
puhlicly  hung  out  the  hat  at  his  shop  door ;  hut  Mr.  Sullivan  never  had  the 
courage  to  claim  his  topper. 

Crawley,  while  standing  at  his  door  in  Lumber  Court  one  evening,  in  com- 
pany with  Peter  Brookery,  a  pugilist  of  light  weight,  the  latter  was  mdelj 
attacked  by  an  engineer,  a  rare  big  one.  Crawley  told  him  it  was  no  match, 
when  the  engineer  threatened  to  put  his  foot  on  the  seat  of  honour  of  our 
hero.  This  insult  so  raised  the  choler  of  Peter  that  he  pitched  into  the 
engineer  tana  eeremonie,  and  polished  him  off  in  the  course  of  four  rounds. 

In  September,  1826,  Ward  again  put  forth  a  challenge  to  the  world,  which 
was  at  length  taken  up  by  Peter  Crawley,  who  affirmed  that  it  was  not  from 
fear  of  Ward,  but  from  the  want  of  ''  corianders,"  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  make  the  match  before.  He  said  he  could  not  now  get  £200  a-side,  but 
would  fight  Ward  for  £  100.  This  did  not  suit  Jem,  who  said  it  was  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  Champion  to  fight  for  so  small  a  stake.  Crawley  repeated 
that  he  could  not  get  more  money,  and  at  length  Jem  Ward,  fearfril  that  his 
pretensions  to  the  championship  would  be  called  in  question,  consented  to 
meet  Peter  on  his  own  terms,  and  on  the  17th  of  October,  1826,  articles  were 
drawn  up  at  Tom  Belcher's,  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  to  fig^t  on  the  2nd  qf 
January,  1827.  The  men  shortly  went  into  close  training,  and  get  theoi!- 
selves  into  admirable  condition. 

In  BelF9  Zife  of  the  week  previous  to  the  fight  between  Ward 
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CoLwley  we  find  fhe  following  remarks  on  the  sobject  of  {he  mill  letween 
i^wlej  and  Acton : — "  It  was  an  excellent  fight.  Eadi  man  did  his  dnty 
manfolly;  bnt  Giawley  took  seven  rounds  more  than  Ward  had  done  to 
polish  off  the  same  cnstomer,  as  well  as  a  little  more  time.  It  was  thong^ht 
also,  by  good  judges,  that  he  did  not  do  his  work  half  so  well.  To  this  it 
must  be  answered,  howerer,  that  he  was  labouring  under  hernia,  and  was  by 
no  means  so  fresh  as  Ward,  who  has  not  the  fault  of  being  fond  of  lushing. 
In  comparing  the  fights,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  Ward's  fint 
fight,  and  Crawley's  last,  and  also  that  Crawley  punished  Acton  more  severely 
than  Ward  had  done." 

The  mill  now  under  notice  took  place  on  the  appointed  day  (the  2nd  of 
January,  1827).  According  to  articles  the  fight  was  to  come  off  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  London,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Royston  was  selected  as 
most  conveinient,  there  being  three  counties  handy  in  the  event  of  any  inters 
niption.  A  special  messenger  was  sent  down  a  day  or  two  previous,  who 
made  application  to  a  gentleman  possessing  large  landed  estates  to  grant  a 
site  for  the  combat  The  trump  in  question  liberally  granted  the  required 
permissionf  and  a  farm  called  Haydon  Grange  was  selected.  Here,  by  the 
day  appointed,  an  excellent  spot  was  prepared  by  Tom  Oliver  and  Cannon  u. 
which  to  pitch  the  ring.  In  fistic  circles  even  in  those  days,  hp*r  ww,  there 
was  the  same  jealousy  and  wilfulness  we  have  to  deplore  at  the  present  time. 
The  then  Commissary,  Bill  Gibbons,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  instructions, 
thought  proper  to  choose  a  place  for  himself,  and  instead  of  proceeding  with 
the  ropes  and  stakes  to  Haydon  Grange,  where  Oliver  and  Co.  had  prepared 
a  place  for  them,  he  went  off  to  Boyston  Heath,  and  there  pitched  his  ring, 
thus  frustrating  the  comfortable  arrangements  that  had  been  made,  and 
throwing  out  many  old  patrons  of  the  fancy,  who  went  to  the  place  fiirst 
mentioned,  and  were  thus  prevented  from  witnessing  the  greatest  treat  that 
had  been  enjoyed  for  many  years.  Among  others  who  were  put  to  incon* 
venience  was  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  throng  was  by  no 
means  so  numerous  as  had  been  anticipated,  many  gentlemen  absenting  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  expected  death  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  did  not 
take  place  until  the  following  Friday.  The  betting  in  Boyston  on  Monday, 
and  also  at  Tattersall's,  was  two  to  one  on  Ward,  which  odds  were  taken  to 
some  amount,  but  still  much  money  went  "  a  begging;"  and  liie  friends  of 
Ward  were  so  anxious  to  be  "  on,"  that  on  Tuesday  (the  day  of  battle)  they 
advanced  another  point. 

At  ten  minutes  before  one  the  heroes  entered  the  ring.  Ward  attended  by 
Josh.  Hudson  and  Benben  Martin,  and  Crawley  being  under  the  auspices  of 
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Tom  Belcher  and  Hairy  Rarmer.  They  approached  each  otiier  with  good 
humoiir  and  shook  hands  cordially.  Some  time  elapsed  in  appointing  umpires 
and  a  referee;  bnt  this  done,  they  soon  peeled  for  action,  Tom  Beldier 
winning  the  choice  of  comers  fer  Peter.  As  soon  as  they  were  in  fighting 
coetnme,  their  condition  was  eagerly  scanned.  Both  were  extremely  well. 
Crawley  weighed  twelye  stone  twelve  pounds,  while  Ward  did  not  exceed 
twelve  stone  seren  pounds.  The  odds  were  now  eleven  to  five  on  Ward. 
All  being  in  readiness,  the  men  were  conducted  to  the  scratch,  and  com- 
menced 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— ^orfciparring,  esch  man  look- 
ing oat  for  an  opening,  and  both  cautions. 
At  last  Cowley,  anxious  to  begin,  went  in 
and  bit  oat  ineiteotaallT  with  his  left.  Ward 
was  awake,  stopped  him  with  his  right, 
ooontered  with  great  deremess  with  his  left 
in  retam,  and  oatohin^  him  severelj  on  the 
right  eye,  dropped  him  as  if  he  had  been 
shot,  amidst  the  cheers  of  his  friends.  The 
blow  produced  first  blood  at  the  comer  of 
Ciawfey's  eye,  and  thus  decided  at  once  the 
bets  on  the  first  two  events.  The  Wardites 
were  in  eztasies.    (Odds  three  to  one.) 

2.— On  coming  to  the  scratch  the  effects 
of  the  blow  on  Crawley's  ogle  were  dear, 
the  flesh  being  a  good  aeal  puffed :  still  he 
was  dieerfnl  and  prepared  for  mischief. 
The  men  again  sparred  for  the  first  hit, 
when  Cowley  threw  out  his  right,  but  was 
stopped.  Ward  then  went  in  and  hit  right 
ana  left  at  Crawley's  canister,  but  did  not 
make  any  impression.  More  caution.  Ward 
again  made  nlay,  but  Crawley  was  awake, 
stopped  his  left  with  great  precision,  and 
smiled  oonfidently.  Crawley  then  com- 
menced fighting;  but  Ward  threw  up  his 
right  and  left,  and  got  away  in  beautiful 
style.  More  sparring  and  mutual  caution. 
At  last  Crawley  saw  a  vulnerable  point, 
pushed  in,  and  delivering  a  thundering  hit 
with  his  right  on  Ward's  forehead,  just 
above  tne  eye,  dropped  him  in  torn.  (Uond 
cheers,  and  exclamations  of  *'  Peter,  it's  all 
your  own.*') 

8. — On  Ward's  being  lifted  on  his  second's 
knee  he  looked  wild,  and  was  evidently  suf- 
ferii^  from  Crawley's  tickler.  Josh.,  how- 
ever, shook  him,  and  brought  him  to  the 
scratch  ripe  for  action,  altiiough  a  littie 
posed.  After  some  sparring  and  admirable 
stops  on  both  sides,  enndng  the  superior 
science  of  the  men.  Ward  hit  short  with  his 
right  at  the  bodv.  Crawley  smiled,  and 
collecting  himself  up  for  work,  threw  out 
his  right  and  caught  Ward  slightiy  on  his 
nob.  v^ard,  in  endeavouring  to  get  away, 
fell  upon  his  hands  and  knees.  Crawley 
WM  Moat  to  strike  him  jooolarly  on  the 


part  that  was  uppermost,  when  Ward  jaraped 
up,  and  both  went  to  their  seoonds. 

4.— More  good  stops  on  both  sides,  when  a 
tremendous  rally  commenced,  in  whidi  the 
deliveries  right  and  left  ezoited  the  loudest 
applause.  Ward  retreated  towacds  the  ropes, 
and  Crawley  dosed  with  him.  In  this  siiu- 
atioo  there  was  some  good  exchanges,  and 
daret  was  freely  drawn  from  the  oonks  of 
each.  In  the  end  Ward  went  stai^gering 
down,  Crawley  upon  him.  Hie  gresteat 
agitation  was  here  exhibited  among  &e 
spectators.  The  outer  ring  was  broken  in, 
and  confusion  prevailed  to  the  oondnaioB  ok 
the  fight,  although  the  pugilistic  corps,  under 
the  auspices  or  the  Commander-m-Chief, 
did  wonders  in  endeavouring  to  preserve 
order.  Many  persons  got  inside  the  roped 
ring,  and  were  with  difficalW  ejected. 

6.— Both  came  up  bleeding  and  a  lilOa 
puffy  from  their  late  exertions.  Afler  some 
sparring  for  time,  Crawley  hit  out  with  his 
left,  but  was  stopped,  and  in  turn  Ward  was 
stopped  by  Peter,  who  had  all  his  senses 
about  him.  At  last  the  men  came  to  a 
rally,  and  desperate  hitting  ensned,  eodi 
countering  with  great  force,  and  wV«g 
due  impression  by  their  handiwork.  War£ 
in  gettmg  away,  repeatedly  hit  up  with  his 
right,  but  missed  his  blows.  In  the  end 
they  closed  and  went  down,  Crawley  upper- 
most, and  both  bleeding  at  the  month  and 
nose.  During  this  round  Josh,  repeatedly 
cheered  his  man  by  cries  of  "  Fight,  Jem; 
fight,  Jem;  fight,  my  boy!"  and  Jem 
bravely,  though  imprudently,  foDowed  his 
adrice,  and  thereby  greatly  distressed  him- 
self. 

6.— A  Rood  weaving  round,  in  whidi  Ward 
caught  Crawley  round  the  neck  witii  his 
right,  and  as  he  pulled  him  across  the  ring 
hit  him  several  times  with  rapidity.  Craw- 
ley at  length  closed,  and  both  went  down  in 
a  scramble,  hearily  punished  and  distressed. 

7.— The  men  came  up  piping,  and  as  if 
mutnaD^  feeling  the  neoessi^  c^  reeovering 
their  wind,  sparred  with  caution  for  some 
seconds.    At  last  Ciawley  let  go  his  le(t|  bul 
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W«rd  nft  away.    Anolih«r  sbart  apsr,  when 
Wud  nit  with  his  left,  bat  was  deverlj 
eomiiered  by  Crawley's  rigbt.     A  terrifio 
nlly  ensued,  in  wbioh  all  Bdenoe  seemed  to 
be  set  aside,  and  the  weaving  system  went 
OB  in  a  style  of  manly  indifierenoe  to  the 
result.    Each  appeared  bent  alone  on  mak- 
ing an  imnresnon,  and  the  appearance  of 
tfaeir  pimpies  showed  that  mischief  alone 
was  intended.    The  whole  ring  was  electri- 
fied«  and  a   more  ooorageons  attack  was 
nevtvr   witnessed.      The  ^ozgimdy   flowed 
fivelT  from  each.     Crawley  retreated  to- 
wnros  the  ropes,  Ward  still  with  him,  till  at 
lenstb  Ward  roshed  in,  and  seising  him 
witi^  die  grip  of  a  Herooles,  threw  him  an 
'ling    cross-battock,   which   not  only 
Peter  himself,  bat  the  very  earUi  on 
I  he  felL     The  fiUl  was  allowed  by 
Crawley's  seconds  to  have  done  him  more 
luuTtt  than  all  his  previous  punishment;  and 
a    ffood  judge  who  was   within   the   ring 
rnaned  ont  and  offered  ten  to  <me  against 
fainu  bat  found  no  takers. 

8.  — Peter  came  up  open-mouthed  and 
gioutly  distresMd.  it  wai  thought  Ward 
woold  have  gone  immediately  to  finish,  but 
to  the  surprise  of  most  he  kept  out,  and  only 
anxred  at  arm's  length.  It  was  pretty 
dear,  however,  that  he  was  himself  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  did  not  oonsidsr  it 
politio  to  throw  a  chance  away.  After  some 
tima  Crawley  tried  with  his  left.  Ward 
saopped  this  intended  visitation,  and  re- 
tanied  with  his  right.  More  sparring ;  when 
the  uMn  naving  recovered  their  wind,  once 
more  goi  to  work  on  the  weaving  system, 
ana  the  interchanges  were  sufficient  to  daunt 
the  stooteit  heart ;  but  still  both  gave  and 
took  without  shrinking.  Their  cocoa-nuts 
echoed  ainin  with  the  quick  following  blows, 
till  Waro,  becoming  weak,  or  desxrons  of 
avmding  fnnher  oompliments,  went  down 
OBI  his  knees.  Crawley  went  to  his  second's 
kn&Sy  and  was  evidently  coming  round. 

9.— This  round  commenced  with  distant 
sparring.  Ward  attempted  a  blow  at  Peter's 
mark,  but  hit  short  Peter  laughed,  and 
ke|)i  out.  A  few  seconds  were  occupied  in 
this  liffht  play,  when  another  terrific  rally 
took  ^aoe.  Both  men  affain  went  to  work, 
pvrtting  science  aside,  and  rattling  away  at 
eadi  other's  nobs  with  downright  good  will. 
Hit  followed  hit  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning; neither  would  give  an  inch,  but  stood 
to  each  other  with  as  much  mng  frmd  as  if 
sparring  with  the  gloves.  Nothinp^  could 
exceed  the  fearless  execution  of  this  rally, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  determined  game  of  the  men. 
Ward,  who  repeatedly  hit  up,  was  met  by 
Crawley's  left,  who  preserved  his  self-pos- 
SMBOD  and  never  lost  sight  of  his  object. 
M  length,  as  a  sort  of  climax  to  terrifio 
iretnog  in  all  psots  of  the  ring,  Crawley 
Kirested  U>  the  ropes,  whore  a  close  took 
ptsoe,  and  both  fell,  Crawley  uppermost. 
tSk  w«r«  waA  diatrassed,  and  evidently 


HA  rnnaMnfi  the  dose ;  Dut  Ward  was 
sfciU  the  fiivonnte,  and  two  to  one  was  bet 
upon  him  l>y  one  who  professed  to  be  a  good 
judge. 

10.— Notwithstanding  the  severe  exertion 
in  the  last  round,  Crawley  came  up  smiling. 
Sparring  was  continued  for  a  short  time, 
when  another  most  desperate  rally  com- 
menced: it  was  clearly  a  most  powerful 
effort  on  both  sides  to  bring  the  fight  to  a 
eloee.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  resolution 
which  both  men  displayed.  They  f(^owed 
each  other  from  place  to  place,  hitting  with 
unprecedented  game  and  courage,  Wud  re- 
peatedly having  recourse  to  his  under  hits, 
in  this  extfaordinaiy  way  did  the  conflict 
continue,  till  both  men,  on  approaching  the 
ropes,  were  so  exhausted  as  to  be  incapable 
of  lifting  their  hands  or  striking  another 
blow,  and  at  length  both  went  down,  unable 
longer  to  stand,  although  supported  for  some 
time  sgainst  the  ropes.  A  more  terrible 
encounter  was  never  witnessed  in  the  prise 
ring,  and  the  repeated  jobbing  of  Crawley's 
left  produced  the  most  feanul  effects  on 
Ward's  face. 

11  and  last.— Such  was  the  state  of  the 
combatants  on  cominff  up  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  round,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  probable  issue.  Botii 
were  piping,  and  in  painful  distress,  but 
Crawley  appeared  to  stand  best  on  his  legs. 
Very  bttle  time  was  lost  in  consideration, 
and  Ward,  open-mouthed,  attempted  to  go 
iu.  Crawley,  as  if  aware  that  this  round 
must  terminate  the  fi^ht,  collected  all  his 
strength,  struck  out  hghtly  with  his  left, 
and  then  drawing  back  a  short  step,  he 
rushed  in,  and  catching  Ward  a  severe  job 
with  his  left  on  the  mouth,  dropped  him  to 
rise  no  more.  He  fell  flat  on  his  back,  and 
drawing  his  hands  up  towards  his  stomach, 
became  to  all  appearance  senseless.  Jodi. 
lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  placed  him 
on  Martin's  knee,  out  he  was  no  longer 
'*  himself :"  he  was  deaf  to  the  call  of  his 
friends  and  admirers,  and,  with  the  battle, 
lost  his  claim  to  the  championship.  Crawley 
stood  looking  at  him,  satisfiea  that  his 
labours  were  at  an  end.  He  endeavoured 
to  shake  hands  with  his  fallen  foe,  but  poor 
Ward  was  insensible  to  this  noble  conouct, 
and  Peter  walked  to  his  chairo.  Ward  was 
shortly  after  carried  out  of  the  ring,  and 
from  uenoe  to  his  inn,  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. All  was  surprise  and  confusion. 
The  multitude  ooUeotea  m  masse  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  ring,  and  the  congratulations  of 
some,  and  the  oompUunts  of  others,  were 
scarcely  less  astounoing  than  the  confusion 
of  tongues  in  the  Tower  of  Babel.  It  was 
too  true,  however,  the  champion  was  stripped 
of  his  laurels,  and  the  bold  Peter  was  Ixnne 
off  in  triumph,  one  of  his  backers  declaring 
that  he  had  won  £580  by  the  issue.  How 
many  followed  his  example  we  know  not ;  but 
it  is  certain  many  thousands  changed  hands. 
Sbmabxs.— In  taking  a  review  of  thf 
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whole  of  Cliig  fiffht,  it  would  bo  impoosiUe 
not  to  ny  that  both  men  exhibited  coorage 
and  game  of  the  moat  unaneetionable  deecrip- 
tion;  in  fiMst,  a  bettor  Battle  had  not  been 
foafcht  for  many  years.  Independent  of 
paJbenoe  nnder  serere  poniahment,  great 
■kill  and  science  were  displayed.  The  stop- 
ping of  both  men,  nnder  trying  olroum- 
stanoes,  was  admirable.  Neither  flinched 
from  his  dnty,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Ward's  sliomng  down  on  his  knees  in  the 
early  paiv  of  the  battle,  there  was  not  a  bus* 
pioion  that  he  was  not  as  game  a  man  as 
erer  peeled.  In  the  seoond  round  Josh. 
Hudson  described  Ward  as  havinff  been 
nearly  blinded  by  the  force  of  the  blow  on 
his  head,  but  he  very  soon  recovered  his 
presenoe  of  mind;  and  in  the  last  ronnd 
there  were  not  wantinff  some  who  were  dis- 
posed to  think  that  he  might  have  come 
r'n.  Judging  impartially,  however,  firom 
that  paMed  betore  ns,  we  should  say 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  oom- 
plaining  of  Ward's  oonduot  in  the  ring,  or 
for  doubting  the  nnoeritr  of  his  intention  to 
win  throughout.  His  deUveries  were  severe, 
although  tiieir  eifeot  mi^ht  not  have  been  so 
decisive  as  we  had  anticipated.  It  was  dear 
that  he  tried  his  utmost  to  gain  the  asoend- 
anory,  and  in  this  endeavour  ne  reduced  him- 
self, in  the  tenth  round,  as  well  as  his 
antagonist,  to  a  state  of  complete  helpless- 
ness, hitting  with  all  his  force,  until  both 
fell  without  the  power  of  strilonff  another 
blow.  Had  his  object  been  ouier  than 
honest,  this  never  would  have  been  the  case. 
In  plain  truth,  however,  he  had  been  over- 
rated, whilst  the  probable  improvement 
which  Crawley  might  have  obtained  in  two 
years  was  altogether  lost  sight  of.  In  point 
of  length,  and  weisriht,  and  oodily  strength, 
we  nuiy  also  say  Ward  was  over-matched, 
while  m  sdenoe  he  was  ftdly  eq^aalled ;  for 
although  Crawley's  style  of  settmg-to  may 
not  be  so  elegant,  nor  nis  stops  so  frequent, 
still  the  severi^  and  quickness  of  his  coun- 
ter-hitting, and  the  rapidity  of  his  motions, 
added  to  ms  calm  reception  of  punishment, 
gave  him  on  this  occasion  equal  advantage ; 
added  to  which,  Peter,  in  having  Tom  Bel- 
cher for  his  second,  had  at  least  two  points 
in  his  favour,  for  a  better  seoond  never 
entered  tiie  ring,  nor  a  man  whose  know- 
ledffe  of  the  art  better  qualifies  him  to  give 
gooa  advice.  We  must  admit  that  we  have 
seen  Ward  fight  in  bettor  style,  and  make  a 


better  nae  of  his  acquirements.  We  do  not 
say  this  with  a  view  of  disparajging  his  good 
^ludities;  but  had  he  exercised  a  bitter 
judgment,  we  think  he  wndd  not  have 
rusihed  into  desperate  rallies,  intent  only  on 
administering  punishment,  witliout  regud 
to  the  oonsequenoes  which  might  follow  to 
himself,  but  would  rather  have  availed  him- 
self of  his  tact  of  hitting  and  getting  away, 
and  only  going  in  when  an  opportonity  oe* 
ourred  of  dosing  for  the  fall--uid  his  anpe* 
riorily  iu  throwing  has  been  repeatedly 
established.  In  the  peeent  instanfw  he 
seemed  to  have  lost  his  usual  oantion,  and 
to  have  foijsotten  that  in  fighting  against 
superior  weight  and  strengUi  he  was  oom- 
pletdy  ^ving  a  dianoe  away  hj  standing  to 
be  hit  m  dose  quarters.  Such  another  fiall 
ss  that  he  gave  Crawly  in  the  seventh 
round  must  luive  dedded  the  battle,  but  the 
opportunity  when  offered  was  nwlerted,  and 
having  at  len^  become  weak,  ne  was  un- 
able to  keep  his  right  hand  safildentlv  high, 
and  thus  lav  ezooeed  to  the  tornfio  jobbmg 
of  Crawley^  1^  We  have  no  doobt  his 
seoonds  acted  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge ; 
but  situated  ss  Ward  was  towards  tbe  dose 
of  the  fig^t^  it  was  anything  but  good  advice 
to  indte  him  to  go  m  to  rally :  he  ahonU 
rather  have  played  round  his  opponent^  and 
kept  at  a  distance  till  his  wind  was  restored, 
and  fresh  opportunities  were  afforded  for 
bringing  his  sdentific  and  wrestling  powers 
into  play.  With  so  vigorous  an  opnmeni  as 
Crawley,  it  was  dear  he  must  have  the 
worst  of  in-fiffhting;  and  that  this  waa  the 
case  the  result  of  the  conflict  hss  sifaown. 
Tliese  are  pointe  which  naturally  strike  an 
observer,  but  which  a  man  in  the  heat  of 
combat,  and  unassiBted  by  a  cod  and  dis- 
passionate counsellor,  may  not  duly  imre- 
date.  It  is  oertain  that  Ward  never  had  so 
good  a  man  to  deal  witii  before,  and,  barring 
the  few  remarks  we  have  fdt  it  our  duty  to 
make,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  have 
done  more  to  attam  the  ends  of  his  bai^ess. 
In  foiling,  he  has  fkllen  noUy,  and  must 
only  hope  for  better  luck  another  time.  We 
may  ada  that  he  has  still  few  equals  in  the 
ring.  We  cannot  dose  these  remarics  witii- 
out  statmff  that,  in  losing  Tom  OHver  as  a 
second,  Ward  may  be  said  to  have  lost  his 
battle ;  for  Tom's  prudence  and  good  sense 
would  have  teught  him  the  fol^  of  bnstii]^ 
with  superior  weight.  The  fig^t  lartsd 
twenty-six  minutes. 


Ward  was  conveyed  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  to  the  Bed  lion,  at 
Boyston,  and  was  immediately  put  to  bed  between  wann  blankets.  A 
surgeon  was  then  sent  for,  who  found  his  pulse  scarcely  perceptible;  he, 
however,  took  proper  precautions,  and  by  six  o'clock  he  recognised  those 
about  him.  He  complained  very  much  of  his  head,  where  he  leoeived  the 
knock-down  blow  in  the  second  round,  and  said  that  such  was  the  effect  of 
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that  hit  tliat  four  rounds  elapsed  before  he  had  recovered  himself.  Ward 
aimed  in  London  on  the  following  Wednesday,  much  cut  up  in  mind,,  but 
still  determined  to  put  in  a  claim  for  another  trial  to  recover  his  laurels.  He 
declared  he  had  lost  the  fight  by  holding  Crawley's  abilities  as  a  boxer  too 
cheap,  and  had  resorted  to  an  attempt  to  fi^t  him  down,  in  which  he  had 
exhausted  his  strength  and  his  power  of  hitting.  He  considered,  too,  hi» 
diances  in  milling  Crawley  as  greatly  increased  f^m  the  fact  of  the  latter 
haying  hernia.  This  would  seem  without  good  foundation.  It  is  a  angular 
ftct  that  Joe  Qrimaldi — ^than  whom,  in  his  pantomimic  exertions,  no  man 
encountered  more  violent  exercise— had  been  ruptured  from  his  youth,  but 
never  experienced  inconvenience  in  his  labours. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1827,  two  days  after  Peter^s  victory,  the  Tennib 
Court  was  crowded  for  the  joint  benefit  of  Harry  Holt  and  Ned  Baldwin,  and 
to  get  a  peep  at  the  heroes  who  were  admitted  to  <'show."  Ward,  on 
mounting  the  stage,  was  loudly  applauded.  His  nob  was  covered  with  a 
handkerchief  and  his  &ce  exhibited  marks  of  severe  punishment.  The 
"  Cicero  of  the  ring"  (in  buff)  addressed  his  patrons  for  Ward.  He  said, 
"  Ward  had  lost  the  battle,  and,  what  was  dearer  to  him,  his  proud  position ; 
but  stfll  it  was  cheering  to  him  to  think  that  he  had  not  lost  his  honour. 
('  True,'  and  applause.)  It  was  not  in  man  to  command  success,  but  he  had 
done  all  that  a  brave  man  could  do  to  win  the  battle.  One  must  lose,  and 
Crawley  was  the  conqueror.  By  every  person  who  had  seen  the  battle  it 
was  admitted  that  Ward  had  established  his  character  as  a  game  man,  and  he 
had  no  doubt,  by  such  conduct,  he  would  never  want  friends.  (Approbation.) 
He  was  sorry  to  observe  the  subscription  on  the  ground  was  trifling  indeed 
(25«.) ;  but  be  well  knew  the  generosity  of  the  fancy  would  be  displayed  to 
him  in  town.  For  himself,  he  would  subscribe  a  sovereign;  and  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  other  persons  would  subscribe  their  mite."  (''Bravo, 
Harry!") 

Jem's  backer  presented  himself,  and  said  he  would  back  Ward,  without 
any  hesitation,  against  Crawley,  or  any  other  man  in  the  kingdom,  for  from 
£  100  to  £  1 ,000.    (Great  applause.) 

The  hero  of  the  tale,  Peter  Crawley,  now  mounted  the  stage,  and  was 
welcomed  by  loud  plaudits.  His  face  was  rather  damaged,  but  not  so  much 
as  his  opponent's.  With  considerable  modesty  Peter  stated,  ''  He  had  been 
a  winning  man,  but  he  had  never  been  opposed  to  a  better  one  than  Ward ; 
in  f ict,  he  thought  him  as  good  a  man  as  himself.  He  had  been  lucky,  and 
gairjed  the  fight ;  and  he  felt  proud  he  had  obtained  that  honour,  because  Ward 
bad  been  conaideired  the  best  man  in  England.    It  was  impossible,  therefore. 
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that  lie  could  have  got  more  honour,  or  gained  a  higher  oonqnest.  ('Well 
done,  Peter;  yon  are  a  liberal,  brave  fellow.')  He  was  determined  not  to 
accept  any  challenge,  and  he  had  also  made  up  his  mind  to  pre  up  aU  pre- 
tenaions  to  prize  fighting,  and,  to  please  the  King  of  England,  he  would  not 
again  enter  the  ring.  He  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  patrons  of  the  art  of 
self-defence;  but  if  he  were  to  fight  for  seven  years,  he  could  not  have 
obtained  a  hi^er  place  in  the  fancy.  Fame  was  his  object,  and  not  money ; 
he  therefore  left  the  championship  open  for  those  who  wished  to  fight  for  ift^ 
and  gaye  up  all  pretensions  to  that  high  milling  honour.  He  hoped  Ward 
would  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  merits ;  and,  as  a  losing  man  in  general 
stood  in  need  of  support,  he  should  give  him  two  sovereigns."  (Cheers.) 
Peter  made  his  bow  amid  loud  applause. 

Peter,  acting  upon  the  adage  that  '*  all's  well  that  ends  well,"  and  baving 
obtained  a  most  brilliant  conquest  in  the  eyes  of  the  sporting  world,  sensibly 
made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  P.B.  for  aspiring  heroes  to  bustle  in,  and 
commenced  publican.  He  therefore,  without  delay,  opened  the  Queen's 
Head  and  French  Horn,  in  Duke  Street,  West  Smithfield,  and  the  feme j  in 
general  ggne  Peter  their  support 

Crawley's  "free  and  easy,"  aided  by  the  musical  talents  of  his  fatiier, 
brought  overflowing  houses.  Mr.  Crawley,  senior,  was  a  first-rate  chaunter, 
and,  as  a  room  singer,  his  voice  in  '^  Tom  Moody,"  '*  The  Sapling  Oak,"  ete., 
was  the  delight,  again  and  again,  of  admiring  audiences. 

At  the  Queen's  Head  and  French  Horn,  soon  after  Crawley  became  land- 
lord of  the  house,  he  was  visited  by  a  blade  of  the  name  of  Grays,  and  with 
that  respect  and  civility  which  always  marked  the  conduct  of  our  hero,  be 
invited  Mr.  Grays  into  his  bar,  to  drink  his  wine  and  crack  his  walnuts. 
But  before  the  bottle  was  finished,  and  during  the  short  absence  of  our 
hero,  who  was  waiting  upon  his  customers  in  various  parts  of  his  house,  Mr. 
(hays  made  free  with  the  character  of  Peter  to  Mrs.  Crawley,  or,  to  uae  the 
vulgar  phrase,  he  was  nosing  upon  the  inconstancy  of  our  hero,  and  his 
amours  out  of  doors,  and  boasting  that  he  was  a  better  man  at  any  price  than 
the  host  of  the  Queen's  Head  and  French  Horn.  On  Crawley  becoming 
acquainted  with  his  conduct,  he  told  Mr.  Grays  that  he  had  not  conducted 
himself  like  a  man  or  a  gentleman,  when  Grays  repeated  the  insult, 
that  he  was  a  better  man  in  every  point  of  view.  ''That  shall  soon  be 
decided,"  said  Peter,  with  a  contemptuous  sneer.  An  appeal  to  arms  was 
the  result,  and,  in  the  course  of  two  short  rounds,  Mr.  Grays  so  napped  it  for 
his  impertinence  that  he  staggered  about  like  a  man  overcome  with  liquor, 
AQcl  the  boaster^  a9  he  la^  sprawliog  on  the  ground,  gladly  acknowledged^  to 
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preyent  further  punishment,  that  he  had  heen  egregiously  deceiyed  in  his 
estimate  of  his  own  prowess,  and  promised  Peter  the  next  time  he  took  wine 
and  walnuts,  not  to  crack  jokes  at  his  expense  hehind  his  hack,  and  to  keep 
his  tongue  within  proper  hounds. 

Although  Peter  was  one  of  the  mildest  and  most  inoffensive  of  men,  the 
Uon  slumhered  within  him.  We  will  cite  a  small  specimen  of  this.  When 
Hairy  Broome  fought  the  Tipton  Slasher,  at  Mildenhall,  in  Septemher,  1851, 
there  were  strong  misgivings  of  a  wrang^,  and  the  writer  and  others  firmly 
declined  the  thankless  office  of  referee.  It  looked  as  though  there  would  he 
no  fighty  for  the  Tipton's  friends  rejected  several  gentlemen  nominated,  as 
being  hackers  of  Broome.  Johnny  Broome  rode  up,  and  proposed  to  fight 
"without  a  referee.''  This  was  very  properly  declined;  but  at  last  Peter 
Crawley  was  agreed  to  by  both  sides  as  an  impartial  arbiter.  The  details  of 
the  fight  will  be  found  under  the  Life  of  Habet  Bboomb,  in  the  Seventh 
Period.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  Tipton  hit  Harry  foul,  and  Peter  gave  it 
against  "  the  Tipton."  Bemonstrance  did  not  shake  Peter's  decision,  and  the 
Slasher,  who  thought  himself  hardly  dealt  by,  used  disparaging  language  to 
Peter.  Fired  at  the  imputation  on  his  honesty,  Peter  proceeded  to  uncase 
his  huge  carcase,  declaring  he  was  **  good  for  a  few  rounds,"  and  nothing  but 
the  gentle  violence  of  his  friends,  and  those  of  the  Slasher,  who  separated 
them,  prevented  the  brave  Peter  from  there  and  then  having  a  turn-up  with 
the  well-trained  Tipton  for  'Move  and  a  bellyfrd."  We  have  seen  other 
instances  of  Peter's  readiness  to  resent  insult,  though  the  most  placable  of 
men  if  an  apology  was  offered. 

From  the  period  he  retired  he  held  but  one  house,  the  Duke's  Head  and 
French  Horn,  in  Duke  Street,  West  Smithfield,  a  house  interesting  for  years 
to  '< country  cousins,"  the  fimcy,  and  those  who  wished  a  **  wrinkle"  upon 
sporting  topics.  As  a  teacher  of  the  art  of  self-defence  Peter  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  credit,  being  perfectly  master  of  the  science.  Several  <^  his 
Qoardamen  pupils  have  shown  their  acquaintance  that  they  can  hit,  stop,  and 
g^t  away  with  the  best  of  glove  amateurs.  Peter  died,  generally  respected, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1865|  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age.   Peace  to  his  manes  t 
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TOM  CANNON,  "THE  GEEAT  GUN  OF  WINDSOE" 
(CHAMPION)— 1824-1827. 

Fob  a  short  time  the  name  of  the  hardy  Tom  Gannon  was  a  word  of 
strength  in  the  annals  of  the  ring.  Tom,  howerer,  came  out  too  late  in 
life  as  a  public  exhibitor  of  the  art  pugilistic ;  his  first  great  yictoiy  being 
oyer  Josh.  Hudson,  in  June,  1824,  his  last  a  defeat  by  Ked  Neale,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1827 ;  a  career  of  little  more  than  two-and-a-half  years,  throwing  out 
his  victory  over  Dolly  Smith,  in  1817. 

Eton,  renowned  for  its  College  and  the  classic  memories  which  surroimd 
it,  gave  birth  to  our  hero,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Master  Tommy 
profited  much  in  liie  lit&ra  humantores  by  the  accident  of  his  birth  under 
the  shadows  of  the  pinnacles  of  "  Henry's  Sacred  Fane."  On  the  contrary, 
the  son  of  a  '<  Windsor  Bargee,"  he  grew  up  an  athletic  uncultivated  young 
colt,  distinguished  for  his  speed  as  a  runner,  his  activity  as  a  jumper,  his 
strength  as  a  wrestier,  and  was  known  as  "a  lad  who  could  box  a  bit." 
The  only  parts  of  Gray's  *'Ode"  which  could  apply  to  the  young  Cannon 
being,  that  he  could — 

••Ply  the  OM. 
And  urge  the  flying  ball. 

Indeed,  Us  rowing  and  cricketing  qualifications  endeared  him  to  the 
youngsters  who  practised  on  the  silver  Thames  and  verdant  Brocas ;  as  a  quoit 
thrower  and  a  single-stick  player,  at  **  the  Bevel"  in  Bachelor's  Acre,  young 
Cannon  distinguished  himself,  and  was  known  throughout  the  neighbourhood 
as  "  good  at  any  game.'^  Tom  followed  alternately  the  calling  of  a  fisher- 
man and  a  "  bargee,"  or  rather  mixed  them  Doth«  more  majomm  nncsi,  and 
"  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  often  relied  on  Tom's  net  or  tackle  for  tiie 
4^cacies  of  speckled  trout,  ^litterin^  umber,  or  slippery  eel,  from  "  Thames' 
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mLrery  flood."     Apropos  of  this,  we  find  £tx)m  contemporary  records  that 
Tom,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  Charles  Bibdin's  song, 

**  I  be  a  jolly  fiahennan,  I  takes  all  I  can  get, 
Still  gdng  on  my  betters*  plan,  all's  fish  that  comes  to  net," 

fiirgot  one  night — ^if  ever  he  knew  them — ^the  privileges  of  the  corporation  of 
Windsor.  He  was  detected,  with  a  companion,  fishing,  contrary  to  Act  of 
Pariiament,  within  the  preserved  waters  of  the  corporation,  whereby  a  fine 
of  £5  to  "onr  Lord  the  King*'  was  incurred.  Tom  demurred  to  swelling 
the  royal  exchequer  by  impoverishing  his  own:  he  put  in  <' leg-bail,"  and 
for  a  time  migrated  from  ungrateful  Windsor  to  live  an  ejdle  at  Newbury, 
whither  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  pursued,  for  he  was  here  known  as 
the  '<  milling  bargee."  This  was  in  1814.  We  will  therefore  <<  hark  back." 
Thus,  in  his  early  manhood,  our  joUy  bargeman  lived  a  life  of  labour, 
independence,  and  humble  competency,  and  like 

"  The  joUy  miUer  who  lired  on  the  rirer  Dee, 
He  worrd  and  snng  from  morn  tUl  night,  no  lark  more  blithe  than  he.** 

Tom's  earlier  practice  with  his  bunch  of  fives  appears  to  have  been  at 
wake,  fair,  race,  or  revel,  with  the  military  always  abounding  at  Windsor 
and  its  vicinity,  and  with  such  ''  rough  chawbacona"  as,  feeling  strong  in  the 
spirit  of  fight,  might  offer  themselves  to  his  notice. 

Tom's  first  recorded  engagement  was  with  one  Tom  Anslow,  a  grenadier 
belonging  to  the  Staffordshire  militia,  in  the  year  1809.  Anslow  was  the 
crack  boxer  of  his  regiment,  and  the  audacity  of  young  ''  bargee"  (Tom  was 
nineteen  years  of  age)  was  laughed  at  by  the  red-coats,  for  Anslow  was  four- 
teen stone  in  weight,  and  all  six  feet  in  height.  The  battle  money  was  three 
guineas  a-side.  Gannon,  on  the  day,  was  a  little  under  twelve  stone,  and 
stood  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half.  It  was  a  desperate  battle  for  thirty- 
two  minutes,  when  the  soldier  gave  in,  and  Gannon  was  carried  off  in 
triumph  by  his  fellow  townsmen.  "  Boxiaua"  fiUs  some  pages  with  notices 
of  casual  fights  with  nameless  men,  on  Eton  Brocas,  at  Maidenhead,  at 
Egham  Races,  and  elsewhere,  embellished  with  the  usual  lively  skimble- 
skamble  of  the  inventive  author.  The  first  time  Gannon  had  to  do  with  a 
"professional"  was  in  this  wise.  At  a  reMe  in  Peascod  Street,  Windsor, 
Dolly  Smith,*  of  Hammersmith,  was  present,  and  threatened  to  chastise 

*  Bill  (known  as  Dolly)  Smith  was  bom  at  Hammersmith,  and  was  well  thought  of  by 
msny  patrons  of  the  art  pnffilistio.  His  principal  battles  were  with  Cannon,  Abbot,  Phil. 
Stmpson,  Jos  Kash,  and  Jack  Scroggins,  b^  all  of  whom  he  was  beaten,  so  that  his  name  has 
been  presoived  by  the  £une  of  the  antagonists  who  defeated  him.  His  one  snooessful  battle 
was  with  Hares,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  slashing  fight  of  fifty-eight  minates,  daring  which 
forty  rounds  were  fonght,  at  Coombe  Wood,  May  8, 18^'  Tlus  wss  for  a  porse  of  twenty- 
fire  gninei^  given  by  the  Pngiliatio  Cl^b, 
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Cannon  for  interfering  in  a  dispute.  *'  Although  I  know  you're  a  fighting 
man,"  said  Tom,  *'  I  will  not  be  frightened  into  submifision."  Dolly  threw 
off  his  coat,  and  they  adjourned  to  the  street.  After  a  smart  turn-up,  in 
which  Cannon  claimed  best,  they  were  interrupted.  This  led  to  a  match  f<v 
twenty  guineas  a-side,  which  came  off  in  a  field  contiguous  to  Shirl^  Com- 
mon, near  Windsor,  May  6,  1817.  The  battie  proved  a  most  determined  one. 
The  swell  stage-coachmen — ^for  Dolly  was  a  horse-keeper,  known  on  the  Great 
Western  road— sported  their  gold  freely  on  their  man,  though  there  was  a 
remarkable  disparity  in  size  and  weight.  Smith,  who  was  a  roand-bailt 
sturdy  fellow,  measured  only  five  feet  five  inches,  and  weighed  eleven  stone 
four  pounds.  Cannon  stood  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  weighed  thirteen  stone. 
The  men  were  in  the  ring  as  early  as  eleven  o'clock,  Dolly  being  esquired  by 
the  veteran  Caleb  Baldwin  and  Dick  Whale ;  Cannon  attended  by  a  couple  of 
stout  countrymen.  The  battle  was  half-minute  time.  Six  to  four  on  Smith 
offered. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — Neither  combatant  seemed  dia* 
posed  to  waste  mnoh  time  in  sparring,  and 
they  went  to  work  satu  cirimonie.  Cannon 
from  his  height,  len&tii,  and  strength,  seemed 
completely  to  overshadow  his  opponent,  bnt 
*'  Dolly/'  not  in  the  least  dismayed,  planted 
two  heaiy  body  hits,  and  fought  at  half-arm 
gaily,  till  in  closing  both  were  down. 

2.-*Both  on  their  mettle,  and  some  sharp 
blows  exchanged.  Dolly  manoeuvred  cleverly 
till  he  hit  up  through  Cannon's  guard,  and 

Eave  him  such  a  teaser  on  the  side  of  the 
ead,  that  it  seemed  to  electrify  the  "bargee's" 
upper  works.  He  seemed  confiised  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  went  in  a  rattler,  and  fought 
till  both  were  down,  Dolly  first  to  earth. 

8  to  17> — ^During  the  whole  of  these  rounds 
the  combatants  were  fta  from  beingidle,  and 
much  severity  of  milling  occurred.  The  daret 
had  long  made  its  appearance  upon  both 
their  nobs,  and  their  mugs  had  undergone 
some  little  change,  from  the  repeated  thumps 
they  had  reciprocally  and  liberally  bestowed 
upon  each  other.  IJpon  the  whole,  Dolly  as 
yet  might  be  said  to  stand  forward  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view,  and  betting 
continued  on  him. 

18. — In  this  round  Dolly  gained  great  ap- 
plause, he  fought  his  opponent  in  the  most 
gallant  style,  and  milled  him  in  all  directions, 
and,  by  wa^  of  finishing,  planted  such  a  tre- 
mendous mt  in  Cannon's  "middle  pieoe," 
that  he  went  off  his  pins  in  such  quiclmess  of 
style,  resembling  more  the  celerity  of  a  can- 
non shot  than  being  floored  by  the  fist  of  a 


man.  (Loud  shouting,  and  seven  to  four  on 
Dolly.) 

19  to  60  and  last— Punishment  was  tJie 
order  of  the  day  in  all  these  rounds.  The 
gaiety  of  Dolly  never  forsook  him,  and  he 
contended  against  an  opponent  every  voij  so 
superior  wiw  the  most  determined  courage 
and  manhood.  It  was  a  good  fight  through- 
out, and  both  men  displayed  true  resolution. 
The  cliuret  flowed  profusely,  and  both  were 
so  equally  painted  that  it  was  remarked  br 
a  spectator  they  both  belonged  to  one  flock 
of  sheep,  they  were  so  regularly  "  ruddled.'* 
Their  peepers  were  nearly  obscured,  and  Boxh 
a  punishing  mill  has  not  been  witnessed  for 
a  long  time.  One  of  Dolly's  arms  was  so 
much  beaten,  and  his  wrist  so  terribly 
sprained  and  puffed  up,  that  he  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  relinquish  the  contest  al 
the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  four  minutes. 

Remarks.  —  Cannon  was  so  much  ex- 
hausted that,  on  his  being  declared  the 
winner,  he  was  led  out  of  the  ring,  and  upon 
being  liited  into  a  coach  by  three  men  im- 
mediately fainted.  The  battle  had  scarcely 
finished  one  minute  when  a  magistrate  ap- 
peared to  put  an  end  to  the  sptnts ;  bnt  his 
worship  was  politely  informed  there  was  no 
necessity  for  his  functions  then  to  be  brought 
into  action,  as  it  was  all  over  for  that  okj. 
A  great  number  of  sporting  men  from  the 
neighbouring  counties  and  nom  Ixmdon  wit- 
nessed the  encounter,  and  mubh  money 
changed  hands. 


As  this  w  not  fit  record  of  sack-jumping,  quoits,  foot^mcing,  jumping, 
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and  cricket  playing,  we  ahall  omit  the  contents  of  some  pages  of  "  Boxiana," 
with  the  remark  that  Tom,  who  was  good  at  all  these,  has  numerous  victories 
for  small  sums  placed  to  his  account  during  the  seven  years  hetween  1810 
and  the  mill  with  Dolly  Smith  just  reported.  For  several  years  Gannon 
remained  a  spectator  of  prize  battles,  until  fired  with  pugilistic  ambition  on 
witnessing  the  fight  between  Josh.  Hudson  and  Jem  Ward  (November  11, 
1823)9  he  publicly  announced  his  readiness  to  enter  the  ring  with  either  of 
those  boxers.  The  "John  Bull  Fighter"  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  on 
meeting  Cannon,  asked  him  if  the  report  was  true.  Tom  replied  in  the 
afiirmativp,  when  Josh,  instantly  produced  a  "fiver,"  which  was  covered  by 
Cannon,  to  make  a  match  for  £200.  At  this  period  Mr.  Hayne  (known  by 
the  9ohriquH  of  "  Pea-green,"  and  his  breach  of  promise  with  Miss  Foote, 
Dowager  Countess  of  Harrington)  had  just  returned  from  the  "grand 
toar/*  and  recollecting  the  numerous  sporting  feats  of  Cannon  during  the 
time  he,  the  "  Pea-green,"  was  one  of  the  alumni  of  Eton,  he  became  Tom's 
patron  and  backer.  Articles  were  drawn  up  at.  Mr.  Clode's  New  Inn, 
Windsor,  April  26,  1824,  in  which  Gannon  agreed  to  fight  Josh,  for  £100 
a-ode,  on  Wednesday,  June  23,  1824,  within  forty  miles  of  London.  The 
match  was  laughed  at  by  the  fimcy,  as  *'  a  good  thing"  for  Hudson,  and  the 
£100  looked  upon  as  a  **  sweetener"  to  "keep  his  hand  in"  till  he  should 
grasp  the  championship^ 

On  the  appointed  mom  the  Western  road  displayed  a  thick  sprinkling 
of  swells  and  equipages,  the  place  selected  being  Tateby,  in  Hampshire, 
thirty-three  and  a  half  miles  from  London,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties 
of  Berks  and  Bucks,  in  a  field  near  Everfield  Churchyard.  Fverything 
being  ready,  at  a  quarter  to  one  Cannon  entered  the  ring,  in  a  dark  drab 
great  ooat»  and  threw  up  his  hat,  followed  by  Tom  Cribb  and  White- 
headed  Bob  as  his  seconds.  He  walked  about  with  the  utmost  com- 
porare,  and  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  aadience.  His  legs  were  decorated 
with  white  silk  stockings.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Hudson  appeared, 
supported  by  the  President  of  the  Dafiy  Club  and  "  the  Nonpareil,"  threw 
up  his  *' castor,"  and  rolled  himself  into  the  ring.  Oliver  and  Randall 
were  his  attendants.  During  the  time  the  combatants  were  preparing  for 
action  the  backers  of  Hudson  went  round  the  ring  offering  two  and  a 
half  and  three  to  one;  but  the  friends  of  Cannon  were  shy,  and  no 
takers  were  to  be  found.  The  colours,  pink  for  Cannon  and  chocolate 
for  Hudson,  were  tied  to  the  stakes.  Th^  oQce  was  then  ^veUi  and  the 
men  set-tp. 
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JBound  l.^On  ceeKng,  Cannon  appe«red 
io  highly  improred  in  condition  aa  to  eidte 
the  aatoniahment  of  ereiy  peraon  praaent. 

He  waa  oool  and  oonfident^  and  looked  fiim 
and"allri^ht."  The  **  John  Bull  Filter/' 
alwaya  "h^"  in  ipite  of  the  moat  rigid 
rolea  of  training,  waa  now  bigger  than  ever; 
indeed,  to  oae  the  words  of  a  wag,  who 
langhingly  obaerred  to  hia  oompaoion,  "  My 
dear  fellow,  yon  are  mistaken  as  to  Joah. 
Hudson   going    to    fight;    it's   Sir    John 
lUstair  in  baif.'*     On  placing  himself  in 
attitade,  Joah.  smiled  at  his  o|)ponent,  bat 
still  waa  caatioos.     Gannon  tned  to  go  to 
work,  and  let  fly  at  Hudson's  ▼ictoalling 
office,  bat  the  latter  hero,  topreTent  a  row 
in  the  interior,  got  away.    The  **  Popi>er," 
Ihll  of  bostle,  again  tried  it  on«  bat,  in  a 
ooanter-hit|  receired  an  ogler  that  made  his 
pimple  shake  again,  and  pat  him  on  the 
winking  system.     Hudson  waa  anzioos  to 
administer  pepper;  but  in  rushing  in  he 
received  a  alight  topper,  and  alipped  down 
CD  one  knee.    Gannon  lost  no  time,  con- 
Tinced  the  amateurs  by  his  conduct  that  he 
was  not  the  novice  he  had  been  previously 
represented,  and   kept  hitting  ftway  tant 
eerenumU,    We  were  surprised  that  Hudson 
did  not  finish  the  roimd  by  going  down; 
as  on  his  getting  up  he  received  a  aevere 
facer.     A  short  pause.     Gannon  aimed  a 
tremendous   blow  at  his  opponent's   nob, 
but  he  missed.    ("Kever  mind  that,"  said 
Richmond ;  **  he  means  to  win  it,  and  notliing 
else.")    Gannon  showed  he  was  not  destitute 
of  science ;  he  got  away  from  a  slogger,  but 
immediately  commenced  an   exchange   of 
blows,  and  had  none  the  worst  of  it.    Josh, 
stopped   well,  and   also  planted  an   ear- 
wigger,  that  rowed  the  upper  works  of  Gan- 
non. (A  pause.)  The  bargeman  went  boldly 
up  to  his  adversary  to  commence  mischief 
wnen  Josh.,  in  retreating,  ran  against  the 
stake.     Both  the  combatants  found  their 
wav  into  Ihe  comer  of  the  ring.    Here  a 
little  fibbing  occurred,  and  Josh.,  aflm*  a 
desperate  struggle,  succeeded  in  placing  the 
Popper  on  the  ground.    (The  East-enders 
in   hiffh   spirits,  cheered  their  hero,  and 
offered  five  to  two.) 

S.-^Hudson  came  piping  to  the  scratch ; 
his  bad  condition  was  visible  to  all  the  ring. 
He  was  no  longer  the  smashing  hero  as  to 
effective  quality,  and  a  pause  was  the  result. 
He  was  now  aware,  but  too  late,  that  he  had 
treated  his  adversary  too  lightly,  and  also 
that  Gannon  was  not  a  novice  as  to  prise 
milling.  But,  like  a  trump,  acting  upon  the 
good  maxim  that  "dangers  retreat  when 
boldly  they're  confronted,"  he  stood  up  to 
his  man  with  the  true  courage  of  a  uon. 
Gannon,  extremely  active,  endeavoured  to 
take  the  lead;  but  Josh,  made  two  good 
stops.     The  bi^rgemwi   T«peive4   »   heavy 


topper;  but  he  would  not  be  denied.  A 
desoerate  rally  occurred,  and  the  claxet  first 
made  its  appearance  on  Hudson's  lip.  Josh, 
tried  milling  on  the  retreat ;  but  the  baige- 
man  rushed  upon  him,  bored  Hudson  to  the 
ropes,  and,  after  having  Ihe  best  of  the  hit- 
tinff,  got  Josh,  down,  and  fell  heavily  on  his 
abdomen.  (The  'V^dsor  folks  and  Johnny 
Baws  now  gave  a  loud  shout  for  joy.  **  Why, 
Gannon,  you  fell  on  a  soft  place,  did  n't  yon  f 
a  feather-bed,  wasn't  it  P'O 

S.^The  lut  fibll  distressed  Hudson  so 
much  that  he  appeared  scarcely  to  have  a 
puff  of  wind  left  m  his  body ;  his  face  was 
also  covered  with  claret.  The  mind  of  Josh, 
was  eager  to  administer  punishment;  but 
his  energy  was  leaving  him  fast.  Gannon 
was  determined  to  bustle  the  John  Bull 
boxer,  and  attacked  him  ^ly.  The  barge- 
man saw  the  exhausted  situation  of  his  op- 
opponet,  and  would  not  allow  Hndsoo  to 
recover  himself.  Joeh.  retreated^  but  fight- 
ing all  the  time,  till  he  was  bored  to  the 
ropes,  when  Gannon  obtained  the  superi- 
ority so  dearly,  that  Josh,  waa  fibbed 
severely  down.  The  East-enders  were  now 
on  the  funk:  hopes  and  feaxs  alternately 
succeeded ;  but  disinterested  spectators  were 
satisfied  that  Gannon  must  win. 

4.— This  was  a  good  round.  The  blows  of 
Hudson  were  heavy ;  and  Gannon  found  ont» 
if  not  stopped,  they  were  likely  to  prove 
dan^^erous.  The  bar^man  put  m  a  sharp 
hit  m  the  wind  which  made  Josh,  blow 
again;  however,  Gannon's  mug  showed  the 
handiwork  of  Josh.,  and  the  claret  was  oon- 
spicuous  about  it.  Another  rally,  hit  for 
hit,  but  which  ended  to  the  advantage  of 
Gannon,  who  again  got  Josh  down.  (Hie 
Windsor  folks  were  rail  of  joy,  and  opened 
their  mouths  as  wide  as  barn-doors,  voei* 
ferating,  "You  have  done  the  iob.") 

5. — ^Hudson,  game  as  a  pebble,  stuck  to 
his  man  like  glue,  and  a  terrible  rally  waa 
the  finishing  stroke  of  the  round.  Both 
down;  by  a  sudden  effort  of  Hudson  he 
threw  Gannon  over  him. 

6.— The  bargeman  was  piping  a  little,  but 
nothing  in  comparison  to  his  opponent 
Some  ugly  thumps  passed  on  both  sidee.  In 
struggling  for  the  throw,  Gannon  was  under- 
most   ("WeU  done,  Josh. I") 

7. — (^umon  found  he  had  ids  work  to  do, 
altiiough  his  adversary  was  so  fat  and  out  of 
condition.  Josh.  t^Urpped  his  attempts ;  but 
Gannon  bored  in  and  nobbed  Hudson.  The 
latter  in  turn  administered  pepper;  how- 
ever, in  closing,  the  strength  of  the  barge- 
man gave  him  the  best  of  it  He  fibbed 
Hudstm,  got  him  across  the  ropes,  and 
punished  him  down.  ("  Foul,  foul  I  *  « IVdr, 
feir!") 

8. — ^This  was  a  fighting  round  altogether; 
bi(t  if  Josh,  put  in  a  heavy  blow  G?liii|0|i 
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flanled  iiro  for  ii.  The  Jblm  Boll  boxer 
was  poniabed  terribly  till  down.  Twelve 
nmmteeaadahalf. 

9.— In  this  early  stage  of  the  %ht  the 
backeia  of  Hudson  saw,  with  tears  m  their 
oeles,  thai  the  ohanoe  was  against  him, 
toBrefore  they  now  had  only  ms  game  to 
stmd  nnon.    In  closing,  both  down. 

10« — ^in  all  the  prerioos  batUes  of  Hndson 
he  was  never  so  ronghly  handled  before, 
withoot  retnming  the  compliment.  Josh, 
now  felt  that  his  own  weight  was  too  mach 
for  his  legs,  and  he  sta^pered  about  and 
missed  two  well-intended  nobbers.  Gannon, 
in  a  most  determined  and  derer  stvle,  floored 
the  John  finll  Fighter  like  a  shot.  This 
blow  operated  like  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
ooake  npon  the  nerves  of  the  backers  of 


Josh. ;  their  peepers  seemed  too  bi^  for  their 
heads,  and  they  stared  like  stack  piss.  (The 
odds  were  dropped,  and  Cannon  deeiaedly 
the  fiivoarite.) 

11. — ^Hudson  had  not  strength  enoogh  to 
follow  np  his  wishes;  indeed,  it  was  Sir 
John  Falstaff  in  trouble.  "  Go  it,  my  Joehy ; 
it*s  all  yoor  own."  "Ton  can  lick  twenty 
eoontrymen  yet."  "  When  you  say  •  No,*  it 
will  M  a  nne  treat  for  Cannon;"  and  a 
thoosand  other  things  were  uttered  to  in- 
nire  tiie  John  Bull  Fighter  with  new  ardour 
for  conquest.  But  Josh,  seemed  to  have 
lost  an  his  chaffing— the  customer  before 
him  was  rather  too  serious  for  a  joke,  and 
his  time  was  too  much  occupied  to  attempt 
to  be  fonny.  Hudson,  foil  of  pluck,  endea- 
voured resolatelT  to  take  the  lead,  and  cer- 
tainly was  misdnievous;  but  the  bai^man 
was  too  Rood :  he  had  the  best  of  it,  and 
threw  Josn.  across  the  ropes. 

12.— This  round  was  unimportant.  Can- 
non dipped,  and  fell  down  while  attempting 
to  plant  a  hat.  ("  He  *s  getting  weak.  Josh. ; 
Csnnon  will  soon  cut  It"  "Walker,"  re- 
plied Tom  Oribb.  '*Cut  it,  indeed;  why, 
he's  won  it.  But  never  mind;  go  on,  and 
you  11  soon  find  it  out") 

18.— This  was  a  bang-up  round  on  both 
■dee,  and  Cannon  foil  of  mischief.  A  ter- 
rible rallv;  no  fovours  asked;  hit  for  hit 
nven,  till  Hudson  was  almost  abroad.  In 
fliis  nlly  Josh,  put  in  a  tremendous  focer, 
that  for  an  instant  Cannon  seemed  almost  at 
a  stand-still,  and  in  a  state  of  stupor.  He, 
however,  recovered,  and  got  Hudson  down. 
The  Windsor  folks  were  now  all  happiness, 
lauglung  at  the  poor  Cockneys  and  the 
knowing  ones.  I3uring  the  tune  Cannon 
WBs  on  the  ^ronnd  he  also  showed  great 
dirtress ;  and  if  Hudson  had  possessed  any- 
thing like  his  strength  in  former  battles, 
he  might  have  gone  in  now  wiUi  a  ffreat 
chance  of  winning.  But  poor  Josh.,  on  leav- 
ing the  knee  of  his  second,  was  twice  as 
nradi  exhausted  as  Cannon ;  the  chance  and 
betting  was  now  «z  to  four  against  him. 
,  14.*-Nothing  else  but  hammerinff  on  both 
ndes.  Hndson  tried  the  pepper-boz,  but 
the  Gijenne  waa  wanting.    Josh,  retreated 


from  wisty-castors,  but  Cannon  would  not 
be  denied.  Hudson  received  a  tremendous 
nobber  that  made  his  peepers  roll  again,  and 
the  uraer  works  of  Master  Cannon  were  a 
little  disordered.  In  dosing,  Hudson  got 
his  nob  through  the  ropes,  and  in  this  un- 
fortunate situation  Cannon  played  upon  it  as 
on  a  drum  till  he  was  tired,  and  thm  let 
him  down  in  a  state  of  distress  famly  piteous. 
15.— The  exhausted  state  of  Josh,  at  this 
period  beggared  description.  A  gasp  of 
breath  seemed  worth  "  a  hundred"  to  him, 
so  dreadfully  was  he  distressed.  He  was 
like  a  man  almost  suffocated  with  asthma. 
Tet,  anzioos  for  rictory,  in  opposition  to  the 
powerful  effects  of  nature  agunst  his  mind, 
he  came  to  the  scratch  foU  of  nluc^.  Can- 
non determined  to  turn  eveiraing  to  good 
account,  again  put  Josh,  on  the  biutle.  He 
closed  with  the  John  Bull  Fiffhter,  and 
fibbed  him  down  till  nearly  all  the  wind  in 
his  body  had  deserted  him«  (Two  to  one  on 
Canncm.) 

16.  —  The  bargeman  had  taken  several 
good  doses,  and  was  a  litde  rickish ;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  was  the  best  man  now— a 
guinea  to  a  shilling.  Hudson's  bottom  was 
good  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ;  but  it  might 
be  urged  he  was  fightinff  for  breath  as  well 
as  for  glory.  It  was  impossible  he  could 
win :  he  was  almost  choked  with  fat.  The 
bargeman  planted  a  nobber  that  made  the 
John  Bull  boxer  quite  abroad;  fibbed  him 
till  he  was  tired,  and  finally  floored  Josh, 
with  the  utmost  ease.  The  bugemen,  the 
yokels,  and  the  Windsor  folk  united  in  one 
general  shout  for  Cannon,  and  offered  any 
odds.  It  was  Windsor  Castle,  the  Great 
Park,  and  all  the  deer  in  the  bargain,  to  a 
potato  patch  against  Hudson,  and  no  chance 
to  win. 

17  and  last.— The  exit  of  the  John  Bull 
boxer  from  the  ropes  was  at  hand.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  scratch  with  great  diffi- 
culty. Hudson  still  showed  fight,  but  it  was 
little  more  than  putting  up  his  hands.  Can- 
non, vexT  unlike  a  novice,  saw  there  was  no 
time  to  loee ;  he  rushed  in  and  administered 
pepper,  then,  with  a  tremendous  blow  on 
tiie  side  of  the  head,  he  floored  his  opponent. 
Oliver  and  Bandall  picked  up  Josh.,  but  he 
was  nearly  insensible,  and  tnien  time  was 
called  he  could  not  come  to  the  scratch. 
Some  little  demur  took  plaoe,  and  also  some 
time  elapsed  in  debate  oetween  the  umpires 
on  the  subject;  but  Spring  being  app^ed 
to  as  a  referee,  dedded  that  Cannon  was  the 
conqueror.  The  bargeman  left  the  ring 
axnidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  was 
driven  off  the  ground  in  the  oarouche  of  his 
patron,  with  the  colours  flying,  etc. 
Bemabks. — 

"  Can  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  doud, 
Without  our  spedal  wonder  f  " 

The  John  Bull  Fighter  defeated  by  an  -  out* 
side"  boxer  in  twenty  mlnntos  and  a  halC 
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TeDitnotiatfaeWeflfe!  Hear  it  not  in  the 
Eait !  How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  How 
will  the  yokels  trinmph !  and  how  will  the 
GookneYB  get  rid  of  their  grief  P  It  ie  a 
■evere  lenon  for  the  John  Boll  Fighter. 
Want  of  condition  was  the  rain  of  Broogh- 
ton.  We  tmst  it  will  not  prore  the  over- 
throw of  Joshna,  and  hope  he  will  be  re- 
membered for  what  he  has  done,  and  have 
another  shy  to  recover  his  lost  laarel.  In 
the  above  battle  the  only  thing  sonnd  in  the 
John  Boll  lighter  was  his  heart ;  and  with 
all  the  dilapidating  powers  of  Messrs.  Sherry, 
Black  Strap,  anp  Co.,  added  to  their  im- 
mense partnerships  and  overflowing  capital 
of  eau-de-vie,  aaSj,  ginger-beer,  heavy- 
wet,  etc.,  they  had  not  snbdned  that  in- 
valuable article,  the  heart  of  the  brave  but 
fallen  Joshua  Hudson.  But  it  should  seem 
that  his  friends,  instead  of  training  the  John 
Bull  of  the  P.B.,  rather  adopted  the  mode 
pursued  bj  the  members  or  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  in  fattening  prise  animals 
for  the  Smithfield  Show.  We  were  told 
Hudson  had  nothing  to  fight  against — a 
mere  norice,  a  muff,  a  yokel ;  in  fact,  any- 
thing but  a  milling  cove.  Under  this  mis- 
taken notion,  the  heart  of  Josh,  intimated 
to  him  it  was  no  matter  if  he  ^as  as  big 
and  as  fuU  of  turtle-soup  as  an  alderman, 
or  possessed  the  rotundity  of  abdomen  of 
a  Falstaif.  He  had  only  to  peel  in  the 
ring,  show  his  laughing,  jolly  face,  fight  a 
few  rounds  to  put  the  poush  on  his  adver- 
sary, and  the  battle  was  his  own.  Joeh. 
trusted  alone  to  his  heart,  and  if  that  only 
had  been  wanted,  his  out-and-out  true 
courage  doubtless  would  have  brought  him 
through  the  jriece.  If  the  truth  can  be 
ascertained,  we  verily  believe  he  weighed 
nearly,  if  not  ouite,  fifteen  stone.  He  is 
almost  twice  as  big  at  the  present  period  as 
at  the  time  he  commenced  fighting  in  1816. 
It  is  true,  Josh,  cannot  be  compared  to,  or 
called  a  second  Daniel  Lambert ;  but  it  will 
not  be  disputed  that  he  bears  a  ^eat  resem- 
blance to  George  Golman's  "Two  Single 
Ocntleraen  rolled  into  One."  In  a  word, 
want  of  condition  prevented  him  from  hav- 
ing a  chance  of  winning  the  baUle ;  but  it  is 
the  opinion  of  many  judges  of  prize  fighting 
that  Gannon  is  too  good  a  man  for  Josh, 
nnder  any  circumstances.  This  opinion,  of 
course,  remains  to  be  decided.  After  the  first 
round,  it  appeared  to  us  that  all  his  former 
gaiety  of  manner  had  left  him ;  and  towards 


the  condlaaion  of  the  battle  he  hit  oompletely 
round,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was  about, 


and  quite  abroad.  His  fine  courage 
deserted  him,  and  nature  kept  up  l£e  desirs 
for  gloxy  to  the  last  effort  In  the  ring 
Hudson  did  all  that  a  man  could  peifonn. 
His  backers  have  no  right  to  find  fault  with 
him  for  being  beaten,  however  thev  may 
feel  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him  for  his 
neglect  of  training.  Josh,  was  severcdy 
punished  about  the  head :  but  all  the  mill- 
ing he  received  in  the  battle  was  a  trifle  light 
as  air  compared  to  the  punishment  of  nis 
mind.  The  "Popper,"  m  reality,  proved 
himself  a  Gannon,  produced  a  loud  report, 
went  off  well,  hit  numbers  of  persons  much 
harder  than  tiiey  expected,  ana  left  the  field 
of  battle  with  the  proud  title  of  oonqaeror 
affixed  to  it.  No  man  has  been  more  mis- 
taken in  being  termed  "a  norice**  than 
Gannon:  his  conduct  in  the  ring  rather 
showed  him  master  of  the  ground  than 
otherwise,  and  he  never  let  a  dumce  escape 
him.  He  will  prove  an  ugly  customer  for  any 
antagonist.  G&umon  hits  out,  and  hard  too, 
with  his  left  hand,  not  inferior  to  Josh. 
Hudson.  The  bargeman  ought  rather  to  be 
praised  for  his  courage  and  his  ambition,  as 
things  have  turned  out,  than  sneered  at  for 
his  presumption.  Gannon  selected  Hudson 
as  an  opponent,  notwithstanding  the  high- 
sounding  pretensions  of  the  latter,  and  the 
great  fame  he  had  acquired  in  the  milling 
circles,  as  a  boxer  worthy  of  his  attack.  In 
obtaining  the  rictory,  his  judgment  has 
proved  to  be  correct.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  dtiring  the  time  of  the  battle 
between  Ward  and  Hudson,  Gannon  loudlv 
observed,  **  If  they  call  this  fighting,  I  think 
X  can  lick  both  of  them.**  And  again,  when 
in  training  at  Virginia  Water,  he  met  with 
Langan,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  wish  yoa 
was  as  sure  of  winning  your  fight  as  I  am  of 
beating  Josh.^  Hudson.  Gannon  is  mndi 
indebted  to  his  worthy  patron,  Mr.  Hayne, 
for  the  high  condition  in  which  he  entered 
the  ring,  and  also  for  some  valuable  tuition. 
The  veteran  Bill  Richmond,  we  believe,  en- 
deavoured to  put  Gannon  awake  to  Uie 
movements  of  the  ring ;  and  White-headed 
Bob,  who  had  him  under  his  care  while 
training,  tried  to  make  the  bargeman  "  tij." 
It  is  said  Gannon's  ambition  is  gratified,  and 
that  he  does  not  intend  again  to  appear  in 
theP.B. 


We  may  here  note  that  the  same  week  that  witnessed  the  downfal  of  Joeh. 
Hudson  saw  the  defeat  of  Barney  Aaron  hy  Arthur  Matthewson,  of  Birming- 
ham, and  of  Phil.  Sampson,  heaten  by  Jem  Ward,  a  remarkable  aeries  of 
miscalcnlatioDs  by  the  knowing  ones. 

Hudson  met  Cannon  in  the  spectators'  part  of  the  Fires  Court,  at  Rich- 
mond's benefit  (June  29,  1824),  when  he  told  the  Windsor  hero  he  would 


S^t  him  in  three  months  for  £200  a-side.  Cannon  replied,  '*  Uh  master 
had  said  he  should  not  fight  under  £500;  but  for  himself,  he  should  not 
mind  fighting  Josh,  for  any  sum.''  In  consequence  of  this  conversation,  the 
following  letter  appeared  in  Pierce  I^mU  Life  in  London. 

"Sir,— 

"  In  answer  to  Mr.  Hadson's  letter,  inserted  in  vour  yalnable  paper  of  Sanday  last,  I 
have  ooIt  to  obserre  that  my  patron  and  backer,  Mr.  Hayne,  will  not  allow  me  to  fight 
under  £500  a-side. 

**  I  cannot  oonoeiTe  bow  Mr.  Hudson  sboald  be  at  a  loss  to  make  good  bis  stakes.  Surely, 
after  the  chaffing  of  Mr.  Bandall  at  the  Fives  Gonrt,  where  he  volunteered  to  come  forward 
to  the  tone  of  £800,  and  the  calls  Mr.  Hudson  intends  making  in  the  northern,  southern, 
eastem,  and  western  parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  will  be  little  oiifionlty  (with  the  fifty  my 
backer  presents  to  him)  in  his  making  up  his  money. 

**  Mr.  Hndson  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  name  a  day  and  place  to  make  a  deposit  for 
the  mill ;  I  therefore  name  Mr.  Gribb's,  in  Panton  Street,  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  of  this 
month,  wheo  I  shall  be  armed  with  the  ready  to  any  amount  that  may  accommodate  Mr. 
Hndsoo. 

'*  I  befir  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  the  sporting  world  that,  should  I  enter  the 
IniB  again  with  Mr.  Hudson  (and  which  I  heartily  desire  may  be  the  case),  that  it  will  be 
my  last  tom-np  in  the  prise  ring. 

**1  have  to  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  of  vour  valuable  paper,  but  feeling  it  essen- 
tidly  necessary  that  something  like  a  decisive  ana  perfectly  unaerstood  answer  should  be 
given  to  Mx,  findson  and  the  &nqr,  I  have  trespassed  thus  far. 

**  And  am,  sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"THOMAS  CANNON. 

llie  sporting  world  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  were  so  confident  as  to  the 
Buocess  of  the  **  John  Bull  Fighter,"  in  his  second  contest  with  Cannon,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  liberal  gift  of  £50  by  Mr.  Hayne,  they  made  up  the 
remaining  £450  without  delay,  and  the  battle  was  fixed  for  Tuesday, 
November  28,  1824.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hayne  that  the  men  should 
fig^t  on  a  stage,  a  proposal  induced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  former  fight  some 
friends  of  Josh,  had  cut  the  ropes  when  they  found  the  fates  were  adverse  to 
their  pet^  and  had  attempted  to  create  a  disturbance  and  wrangle.  The  pro- 
position was  at  once  acceded  to  by  the  real  backers  of  Hudson,  who  had  not 
been  parties  to  the  misconduct  of  his  admirers ;  and  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
articles  that  the  battle  should  come  off  on  a  stage,  similar  to  that  on  which 
6piing  and  Langan  fought  at  Chichester.  Matters  having  been  thus  amicably 
arranged.  Josh,  went  into  close  training,  determined  to  do  all  that  could  be 
done  to  get  himself  into  fitting  condition  to  justify  the  confidence  that  had 
been  placed  in  him.  Cannon,  who,  from  following  the  calling  of  a  bargee  at 
Windsor,  had  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  gamekeeper  to  Mr.  Hayne,  also 
took  immense  pains  with  himself.  Josh,  had  to  reduce  himself  to  the  ezteot 
of  aboDt  twenty  pounds,  and  this  task  he  manfully  accomplished,  and  his 
wmght  on  the  day  of  battle  was  exactly  thirteen  stone  ten  pounds.  His  oon- 
ditieii  was  sucb  that  his  friends  backed  him  in  some  cases  at  five  to  fouTi  ana 
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commonly  at  guineas  to  pounds.  Cannon,  like  his  antagonist,  was  alao  iit 
prime  twig :  he  had  not  a  superfluous  ounce  of  flesh,  and  his  weight  was 
thirteen  stone  one  pouna. 

The  nomination  of  the  place  of  fighting  was  left  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who 
received  applications  from  sundry  places  to  hring  the  mill  to  certain  districts. 
Among  other  towns,  AndoTer,  Peterhorough,  and  Warwick  were  liberal  in 
their  offers  of  reward  to  the  men.  At  length  the  advantages  appeared  in 
favour  of  Warwick,  and  thither  accordingly  Mr.  Jackson  ordered  that  the 
men  should  proceed.  The  race-course  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Spring  and 
Langan  at  Worcester,  preferred  as  the  scene  of  action,  and  an  agent  was  sent 
down  from  London,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  clerk  of  the  course  and  a 
lommittee  of  gentlemen,  made  the  requisite  arrangements. 

As  it  was  expected  that  Barney  Aaron  and  Dick  Curtis  were  to  fig^t  on 
the  same  stage  as  the  big  ones — although  in  the  end  this  battle  did  not  take 
p]ace — of  course  the  spectacle  was  doubly  attractive,  and  the  attendance  pro- 
portionably  great.    For  admission  to  the  grand  stand  the  charge  was  10«.y 
while  to  the  different  wagons  round  the  outer  riog  the  figure  varied  from 
2«.  6d,  to  6i.    The  proceeds  of  the  standings  in  wagons  were  divided  equally 
between  the  boxers  and  the  ring  constables.    The  regulations  for  preserving 
order  were  first-rate,  as,  in  addition  to  the  knights  of  the  mawley  themselves, 
there  were  twenty-five  regular  constables  with  their  staves  of  office  to  assist. 
The  men  arrived  on  the  ground  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  and  shortly 
afterwards  mounted  the  stage ;  Josh,  attended  by  Peter  Crawley  and  PhiL 
Sampson,  and  Cannon  waited  upon  by  Tom  Spring  and  Tom  Cribb.     Mr. 
Woodward  was  chosen  umpire  for  Josh.,  and  Captain  Badford  for  Cannon, 
and  these  two  gentlemen  nominated  ''  the  squire,"  Osbaldeston,  of  racing  and 
hunting  renown,  to  be  referee.     These  were  the  days  when  the  patronage  of 
sporting  men  raised  the  character  of  the  assemblages  at  the  ring-side.     Mr. 
Jackson,  to  fill  up  the  interval  of  expectancy,  called  upon  Jem  Ward  to  show 
his  arm  to  the  amateurs.     That  boxer  did  so,  and  an  eminent  surgeon  of  the 
vicinity  pronounced  its  symmetry  to  excel  any  arm  he  had  ever  seen.     Tom 
Oliver  also  stripped,  and  Mr.  Jackson  placed  him  in  various  attitudes  to 
exhibit  the  action  and  beauty  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  arms.     The 
arms  of  ''White-headed  Bob"  (Ned  Baldwin)  and  of  PhiL  Sampson  were 
shown,  and  declared  to  be  studies  for  the  sculptor  and  modeller  of  the  highest 
interest.     On  stripping,  Cannon  was  obviously  in  the  better  condition.    His 
flesh  was  hard  as  ivory,  and  as  dear  and  bright    Josh,  looked  perfectly 
wellf  but  it  was  evident  he  might  have  spared  a  few  more  pounds  with 
advantage.    He  was,  nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  the  favourite  at  five  to 
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four.    We  hare  preferrod  tho  report  of  BelF$  Life  to  the  zliapsodical  fSEunago 
of  **  Boxian%"  as  more  practical,  actaali  and  life-like. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— The  men  ihrew  tiiemflelvM  into 
pontian;  Jodi.  wiih  a  woti  of  rolliiig gaftrd, 
Omuioii  with  his  fiato  ttnught  before  him. 
Bach  ^jed  the  other  with  a  determiiied  re* 
gaid,  and  the  browi  of  both  portended  mis- 


"^^th  daddlee  high  npraia'd,  and  nob  held 
back. 
With  awful  preacionoe  of  th*  impending 

thwack, 
Both  kiddiee  atood,  and  with   prelnaiTe 

And  liffht  manoeaTring,  kindled  op  the 

Gannon  waa  dearly  xeaolved  to  loae  no  time; 
he  adraaoed  towaida  Joah.  Joah.  retreated, 
to  draw  hie  man;  bnt  Cannon  waa  not  to  be 
ont-generalled :  he  waa  ateady,  and  followed 
hia  enemT.  He  at  last  hit  oat  with  hit 
light,  ana  oanght  Joah.  on  the  aneeier. 
Joriu  oooniered,  bnt  did  not  make  mnoh 
impreaaioa.  Gannon  then  firaght  with  hia 
left,  and  a  bnatling  rallr  followed,  in  which 
there  were  aome  atraignt  and  forcible  re* 
tuna.  Joah.  Ibnnd  it  waa  no  joke,  and  bar- 
ing bean  followed  to  the  raila,  he  tarned 
ronnd  quickly  and  met  hia  man  in  another 
diiedion.  Gimnon  followed  him,  and  caught 
him  again  on  the  anont,  drawing  firat  blood. 
Joah.,  nothing  abaahed,  met  hia  antagoniat 
ataalnlly,  ana  aome  deaperate,  but  not  aden- 
tifio  hitting  followed.  At  laat  Joah.  went  in 
for  the  oloae,  and  after  a  alight  straggle  both 
fell,  Gannon  nnder.  It  waa  again  moved 
iSbai  Cannon  waa  too  peHt  wutUrtt  and  Joah.'8 
aooooe  eihibited  worol  marks  oif  hia  mean- 
ing. Gannon,  too,  had  a  mark  nnder  hia 
wfteye. 

1— The  men  came  np  with  ooarage.  bat 
Cannon  appeared  moat  collected.  Little 
time  waa  loat  in  apaning.  Joah.  broke 
ncmid  with  hia  right,  tipped  Gannon  on  the 
left  eye  and  got  away.  Cannon  followed 
him,  and  retomed  the  compliment,  when  a 
hflavy  toaale  again  took  place,  amack  for 
matt,  and  no  attempt  at  atoppinff .  It  waa 
rwolar  took-mill  hammeriiw,  and  all  head- 
fitting.  Cknnon  waa  atilT  bosy  with  hia 
nan,  and,  in  cloaing,  a  aharp  toasle  followed, 
IB  which  both  were  down,  Joah.  nnder. 

8.— Joah.,  on  ooming  to  the  aoratch,  waa 
dbmntd  to  mpe,  altbooflh  not  mnch  dia- 
timaad.  He  did  not  wait  to  gam  breath, 
hoverer,  bat  rattled  in  manfiilly  to 

**  Seek  the  babble  repntation. 
E'en  in  the  GannotTa  month ;" 

and  pboad  a  tvemendona  hit  on  the  Great 
Uaa^i  ate,  which  drew  hia  cork  and  pro- 

vol.il 


dnced  a  general  cheer  from  the  Joahnaitea. 
Gannon  took  it  kindlT,  and  rnahed  forward 
with  alacrity;  he  hit  Joah.  on  the  potato 
trap,  which  drew  forth  another  pniple 
■tream.  Thia  led  to  an  nnaparing  rally,  in 
which  both  men  gave  and  took  with  aa- 
timiahing  fortitade.  Joah.,  in  this  toaale, 
again  receiTed  heavily  on  the  mnaale,  and 
waa  about  to  retain,  when  Cannon,  from  the 
alippery  atate  of  the  boards,  fell  on  hia 
kneee. 

4.^Both  came  np  in  true  John  Boll  aWle, 
Gannon  preaerving  nia  original  atraight-for- 
ward  guard,  and  Joah.  working  for  an  open- 
ing. He  got  it,  and  caught  Gannon  <m  the 
nob.  Cannon  took  without  flinching,  and 
returned  with  activity.  It  waa  a  fine  apeci- 
men  of  unahrinking  courage  on  both  aidea, 
and  alaahing  hits  auoceeded  each  other,  right 
and  left,  ui  the  end,  Cannon  alipped  down, 
while  Joah.  atood  firmly  on  hia  lege.  Some 
thought  this  waa  a  knock-down  olow,  but 
the  mil  waa  attributable  only  to  the  wetneaa 
of  the  atage.  Joah.  waa  loudly  cheered  l^* 
hiafrienda. 

fi.— Cannon  was  first  on  hia  lege  when 
time  was  called,  but  in  rising  showed  the 
punishing  efieota  of  the  last  ronnd ;  atill  he 
waa  freaher  than  Joah.,  and  commenced  his 
handiwork,  and  as  he  acomed  to  atop,  Joah. 
countered  terrifically  on  his  right  ogle. 
Another  deaperate  interchange  took  place, 
till  the  men  doeed.  After  a  vigorous 
wreatle,  Cannon  threw  hia  man  doae  to  the 
nula.  Poor  Joah.  fell  on  Ma  fece,  and  the 
crimaon  apurted  from  his  mouth. 

6.— Many  thought  it  was  all  up  with  Joah. 
in  the  laat  round;  but  hia  aeconda  were  on 
the  alert,  acrewed  Ma  nob  to  the  ri^ht  bear- 
in(|f,  and  he  again  came  up  with  undi- 
miniahed  courapie,  although  a  very  ugly 
atudy  for  an  artut  He  midied  to  hia  man 
with  true  game,  and  in  hia  charaoteriatic 
atjle  plantMl  a  heavy  blow  on  Cannon'a  left 
cheek,  doee  to  the  eye,  on  which  he  inflicted 
a  out,  and  nearly  ahut  up  that  shop.  Cannon 
was  again  active,  and  followed  nis  man  to 
the  stakes,  when  a  rally  followed,  and  ulti- 
mately Josh,  went  down  on  hia  handa  and 
kneea.    Both  were  weak. 

7.— Both  men  on  readiins  the  aoratdi 
were  distreaaed,  but  Joah.'a  beuowa  went  the 
feateat  Joah.  retreated,  and  was  closely 
followed ;  he,  however,  hit  atraiffht  from  hia 
shoulder,  and  made  his  mark ;  out  Gannon, 
nothing  behind,  returned  the  oom|diment 
with  a  terrific  sneeaer.  A  grapple  followed, 
and  Josh,  waa  aeverely  hit,  and  fell  heavily. 

e.^It  waa  now  manifest  to  all  that  Can- 
MO  was  the  atrongeat  man  a.id  in  the  best 
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oondition,  tad  the  baoken  of  Joih.  bena  to 
take  an  alTeolioiiate  farewell  of  their  blimt : 
in  fiust,  the  good  jodgea  thon^t  Joeh.  had 
no  Ghanoe.    On  ooming  to  <he  immnli,  how- 


grpny,  and  although 
mM,  the  effect  waa  not 


ever,  both  :  _    . 

they  interohaoged  blowa,  \ 
very  apparent.  A  gentle  tap  on  Gaanoa*8 
old  sore  asaated  in  completing  that  part  of 
the  mark,  and  the  eye  was  oomuetely  doeed. 
Cannon  now  bored  m  with  nndeniable  smrit, 
and  a  ftmggle  took  place  for  the  hJL  Josh, 
had  the  adrantaffe,  and  threw  Gannon,  bat 
afterwarda  rdlea  over  hin^.  Hie  fiJl  waa 
not  of  an  effeotiTe  oharader . 

0.— Gannon  came  np  freaber  than  Josh., 
and  mntnal  Uowi  were  given,  neither 
■hrinking  from  their  weight.  It  waa  all 
tniale  and  ponishment.  Gannon  at  laat 
dipped  down,  and  it  waa  rtill  thought  pro* 
bable  that  Joeh.  mi^t  come  roond  and  win. 

10. — Both  came  np  dreadftJly  iKmiahed, 
Gannon's  remaining  ogle  getting  the  worae 
for  wear,  and  Josh,  distilling  the  Bnigondy 
in  half  a  dosen  direetiona.  A^pain  dm  the 
men  show  their  nnshaken  fortitade:  ihere 
was  no  retreating,  bat  milling  in  the  first 
style.  At  last  they  came  to  a  stand-still, 
and  their  blows  were  aa  powerless  as  if  they 
wore  the  gloves.  In  the  dose  both  went 
down,  Gannon  nnder. 

IL^Gannon's  left  dieek,  on  coming  to 
the  aoratoh,  waa  bleeding,  bat  still  he  was 
first  to  the  call,  and  again  diowed  hia  snpe* 
riority  of  condition  by  his  active  readiness. 
He  rnshed  in  to  fight,  bot  waa  met  boldly  by 
Josh.,  and  interdianges  fdlowed.  Gannon, 
in  getting  away,  slipped  on  his  cmpper  a 
third  time :  hia  dices  were  without  spikes  or 
nails,  which  rendered  this  aoddent  more 
freqnent. 

18.— Both  came  ap  ateadv,  bat  Jodu  waa 
"piping  all  hands.^  A  longer  spar,  or 
rather  stand-still,  took  place  in  thia  round, 
before  commencing,  than  had  oocarred  dur- 
ing the  fight.  At  last  Cannon  let  fly  with 
his  right  on  Josh.'s  canister,  and  Joeh.  re- 
turned heavily  on  his  smeller.  ("Well  done, 
Jodi.*')  Bustle  followed— 1»  and  tap- 
when  Cannon  once  more  dipped  down. 

18.— Sparring  for  breath.  Jodi.  on  the 
retreat  At  length  Gannon  delivered  an 
ugly  compliment  with  his  left  on  Josh.'s 
mug.  Joeh.  returned,  and  they  both  fought 
to  tito  stakea.  They  here  showed  their  reao* 
lution  and  their  disinclination  to  "take  it 
easy  ;**  and  at  length  Gannon  dipped  down. 
Both  were  dreadfully  punished,  out  Jodu'e 
physof^.  ohibited  ube  strongeat  marks  of 
aeasoning— it  waa  peppered  all  over. 

14.— Gannon  hit  Josh,  with  his  left,  and 
Jodi.  countered  with  his  riffhi  In  a  rally, 
Gannon  hit  and  dipped,  out  brought  up 
before  he  reached  the  boards,  and  mdiing 
again  to  his  man  with  thorough  game,  evi- 
dently showed  his  heart  to  be  in  the  right 
place.  Good  milling  followed,  and  both 
went  down  distressed.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  goodness  of  Josh.'s  nature,  but  he  waa 


evidentW  on  the  wane.  Both  men.  in  CmI» 
hit  till  uiere  was  not  a  hit  left,  ana  In  lliis 
round  Jo8h.'8  head  came  heavily  in  eontaet 
with  one  of  the  dde  stakea.  (The  odda  were 
now  two  and  three  to  one  on  Gannon,  bat 
there  waa  not  much  betting.) 

16.— Joeh.  had  clearly  booked  himadf  for 
a  suit  in  diancery ;  but  Sampeon  exdaimed 
that  he  waa  better  on  ooming  to  the  mark. 
Both  were  anxious  fat  the  a£ay,  and,  ndi* 
ing  in,  th^  atruggled  to  the  stakea,  where 
aeverai  hits  were  exchanged ;  bot  ndther  of 
the  men  were  eiqiable  of  doing  execotion. 
They  embraced,  not  very  lovingly,  and  etrag- 
SM  hard  for  the  fklL  Jodi.  goik  it,  and  foil 
on  his  man,  but  the  exertion  aid  him  more 
harm  than  good,  and  Osnnon  waa  not  mooh 
hurt. 

16  and  last.— >T1ie  men  fooght  to  the  atakea, 
and  here  they  hit  at  each  other,  change  for 
change,  like  smiths  at  an  anvfl,  hot  ttiey 
were  Doth  powerless  in  their  Uowa.  Jodi., 
however,  waa  evidently  in  the  worst  state, 
and  waa  rednced  to  a  complete  doldrom. 
At  last  th^  broke  from  the  stakea,  and 
Gannon,  grappling  hia  man,  threw  him  a 
tremendons  £ul,  dropping  on  him  as  he  foU. 
It  was  now  all  UP.  Jo2.*s  head  had  oome 
in  contact  with  the  boards,  and  his  frame  was 
diaken  to  a  stand-stlU.  Sampeon  picked 
him  up,  and  did  all  he  ooold  to  awaken  him 
to  time.  It  was  in  vain,  however:  hia 
time  for  fighting  had  ceased,  and  he  ooold 
come  no  more.  Gannon  did  not  seem  ocn- 
sdous  that  it  was  all  over,  and  advanced  to 
the  scratch.  Spring,  however,  threw  np  hia 
hat,  and  a  general  shout  announced  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contest,  in  a  fow  aeoonds 
under  twenty  minutes.  Gannon  had  aome 
heavy  bets  on  himself,  and  has  deared  np- 
wards  of  £1,000  by  his  exertions,  which  will 
tile  him  for  the  rest  of  hia  life.  All  the 
knowing  ones  were  floored:  they  made  cer- 
tain of  Joeh.'s  success,  and  backed  him  in 
large  sums.  The  East-enders  were  dread- 
ful^ diop-ikllen  at  this  second  disappoint- 
ment of  their  hopes,  and  downfol  to  their 
pride.  Little  was  said,  but  the  donsalaon 
of  foces  and  shrugging  of  shoulders  aflnsded 
sniBdent  evidence  of  what  was  fdt. 

BnifABKB.— With  regard  to  the  diazacter 
of  thia  fight  little  is  to  be  said  beyond  an 
unqualified  euloffium  on  the  bravery  of  both 
the  men.  In  tne  first  round  it  waa  dear 
that  Cannon  was  the  best  man,  and  that  his 
confidence  in  himself  had  not  been  mis- 
placed. Kdtiier  of  them  showed  sdence :  it 
was,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  John 
Bull  affair,  in  which  giving  and  taking  was 
the  only  study.  He  wno  wold  give  andf  take 
most  proved  to  be  the  best  man.  Praise  is 
equalfy  due  to  the  one  and  to  the  other ;  and 
we  consider  that  Gannon's  sucoess  is  attri- 
butable sddy  to  his  superior  condition. 
Josh,  could  not  bear  to  be  reduced  beyond  a 
oertsin  point;  and  by  his  training  at  tiiis 
late  aeason  of  the  year,  whatever*viight  be 
his  ttppetranoe  at  first  si{^t»  he  bid  on* 
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daafSy  wMkaned  his  ooiutitation.  Gaimon  ton,  mod  under  tfa«  medical  oare  of  tfr.  Jeff- 
is  not  a  showy  fighter,  but  he  holds  hie  son  he  leoorered  from  his  injniies  in  a 
•      '  ^befoi 


I  vp  well  before  him,  and  in  a  rally  he  shorter  time  than  ooold  have  been  ezpeoted. 

is  always  doing  a  Httle.     He  was  heavily  Hndson  was  taken  to  the  Castle  Inn,  War« 

panishea,  and  was  removed  in  the  oarriage  wiok,  and  pat  to  bed. 
of  hie  baoker  to  the  Regent  Hotel,  Leaming* 

On  NoTember  29,  1824,  Gannon  left  London  with  £750  of  his  winningSi 
with  the  intention  of  opening  a  tavern  at  Windsor,  with  Urs.  Cannon. 

Early  in  1825  (rebmaiy  15%  in  compliance  with  a  desire  of  the  amateurs, 
Tom  Gannon  gare  a  sparring  exhibition  at  the  Fives  Gonrt,  in  which  Josh. 
and  himself  fought  their  battle  of  Warwick  over  again  with  the  mufflers. 
Joeh.  was  pronounced,  despite  his  fat,  to  have  the  best  of  the  ''  science,"  but 
the  activity  was  with  Cannon.  ''Bravo,  Josh. I"  at  each  hit  or  stop, 
resounded  from  all  parts  of  the  Court  at  each  manoeuvre  of  the  old  favourite. 
The  bills  and  advertisements  were  headed  "  Tom  Cannon,  the  Champion  of 
England,*'  and  a  challenge  for  £  1,000  was  given  to  any  disputant  of  his 
title.  The  door-money  was  over  £100,  exdunve  of  the  sale  of  private 
tickets. 

Cannon  now  went  on  a  tour,  after  winning  a  foot-race  of  200  yards  with 
<*  Squire  Smith,"  at  Shcpperton,  for  a  stake  of  £20  a-side,  February  19, 
1825,  in  handsome  style.  In  the  following  month  we  find  him  at  Brighton, 
with  his  patron,  Mr.  Hayne,  where  matches  at  billiards  and  wrestling  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Hayne  with  a  well-known  Irish  adventurer,  Mr.  Carney. 
At  billiardB  Mr.  Hayne  had  chosen  the  celebrated  Jonathan  (Kentfield)  as  his 
representative.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Carney  caught  Mr.  Hayne  **  upon 
the  bustle"  early  one  morning,  and  backed  himself  for  100  guineas,  p.  p., 
100  up,  Mr.  Hayne  to  find  a  player  who  should  give  him  (Carney)  70  points ! 
and  this  without  consulting  Jonathan  on  the  matter.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Hayne  backed  Cannon  to  wrestle  with  Mr.  Carney,  "  collar  and  elbow,"  for 
£50  a-side,  ^^best  of  three  falls."  Jonathan,  winning  the  toss,  named  his 
own  table  in  Manchester  Street,  for  the  trial  of  skill.  There  was  a  great 
muster  of  sporting  men  on  Thursday,  March  24,  1825,  and  ten  to  one  was 
betted  that  Mr.  Hayne  would  forfeit.  There  was  little  betting  on  the  play, 
as  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  odds  were  preposterously  great. 
Cannon  offered  £20  to  £15  that  Carney  won.  The  affair  was  over  in 
eighteen  minutes,  Carney  winning  straight  "  off  the  balls,"  so  soon  as  he  got 
the  cue  in  hand.  Carney  played  with  judgment  and  coolness,  and  won  the 
match  with  credit  to  himself.  He  declined  another  match  with  forty  given. 
With  regard  to  the  wrestling,  the  following  placard  was  posted  in  Brighton : 
"Ireland's  Eoyal  Grounds  will  be  a  scene  of  great  attraction  this  day 
(Thunday).     A  wrestling  match,  for  a  heavy  stake,  will  take  place  between 
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Cannon  from  "Windsor  (the  cdebrated  pngilist)  and  a  sporting  gentleman 
amateur  from  Ireland,  at  two  o'clock ;  the  best  of  three  fidls.  In  addition 
to  which,  the  art  of  self-defence  will  be  exhibited  by  White-headed  Bob  and 
Gajnor,  with  other  gymnastic  sports.  Price  of  admission,  2s.  The  large  xxKmi 
will  be  appropriated  entirely  for  the  ladies  who  may  honour  the  above  manly 
exhibition  with  their  presence.  Erery  attention  will  be  paid  to  render  the 
amusements  highly  interesting  to  the  visitors." 

The  crowd  at  "  Ireland's  Ground"  was  immense,  and  there  was  no  end  of 
wrangle  as  to  the  true  definition  of  "collar  and  elbow,"  the  Carney  diviaicm 
determining  to  have  ''the  poll"  on  their  side,  if  possible.  Then  arose  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  game  allowed  the  elegant  and  humane  practice  of 
kicking  each  other's  shins.  Mister  Carney  had  come  with  his  legs  swathed 
in  wooUen  list ;  but  at  last  Cannon  took  off  his  boots,  Carney  divested  him- 
self of  his  bandages  and  heavy  shoes,  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  the 
umpires  should  place  the  hands  of  the  wrestlers  on  each  other's  shoulders 
and  elbows,  and  leave  them.  Cannon  was  dressed  in  a  new  jacket  and 
breeches,  without  any  handkerchief  on  his  neck.  Carney  wore  an  old  blue 
dress  coat  and  light  pantaloons ;  his  fine  figure  was  much  admired.  We 
remember  him  well  about  town,  in  his  fatter  and  latter  days,  when  he  was  a 
constant  fi-cquenter  of  **  Silver  Hell,"  near  Leicester  Square,  and  perpetually 
engaged  in  legal  or  personal  war  with  the  notorious  Barnard  Gregory  and 
the  Satirist  newspaper ;  his  six  feet  of  height,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  stone  of 
weight,  still  marking  him  as  an  opponent  one  would  rather  let  alone  than 
challenge. 

There  was  little  in  the  match  to  call  for  description.  Cannon  declared  he 
did  not  understand  the  style  of  wrestling.  After  a  short  stru^le,  Carney 
eucceeded  in  tripping  his  man,  and  bringing  him  almost  sideways  to  the 
ground.  Cannon  denied  it  was  a  "  back-fall."  The  umpires  disagreed,  but 
the  referee  gave  it  to  Carney.  £10  to  £5,  and  then  £30  to  £10,  were 
offered  on  Carney.  After  some  play  the  men  were  down  in  a  scrambling 
fall ;  Cannon  was  on  his  knees,  and  Carney  fell  over  him.  This  was  declared 
''  No  fSsll."  The  third  and  deciding  bout  was  more  spirited.  Cannon  tried 
to  show  off,  but  Carney,  with  great  activity,  "heeled"  his  man  so  cleverly, 
that  down  went  "  the  Great  Gun"  clean  on  his  back.  Cannon  jumped  up, 
and  with  the  utmost  good  humour  exclaimed  that  he  had  lost  the  match. 
He  repeated  that  "he  didn't  understand  the  game."  The  whole  was  over 
in  eight  minutes. 

White-headed  Bob  and  Gaynor  next  made  their  bows,  and  set-to.  The 
talents  <^  the  "  White-nobbed  One"  ^«ve  him  the  beat  of  it,  although  Gaynor 
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exerted  bimeelf  to  give  satisfaction.  It  was  expected  Cannon  would  have 
had  a  torn  with  Baldwin ;  hnt  "the  Great  Gun"  immediately  set  off  for  the 
metropolis.  Fiye-and-twenty  pounds  were  collected  at  the  doors,  which  were 
distributed  among  the  candidates  for  fame,  Mr.  Ireland  reserving  one-fifth  for 
the  use  of  his  grounds.  Mr.  Carney,  however,  generously  made  the  host  a 
present  of  his  share. 

Cannon's  pretensions  to  the  championship  were  not  allowed  to  remain 
unchallenged.  Jem  Ward  put  in  his  claim,  and,  as  already  recorded,*  on 
July  19,  1825,  at  Warwick,  Cannon  was  defeated,  in  ten  rounds,  occupying 
ten  minutes  only.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was  so  intense  that  several 
persons  fainted  and  were  carried  fir^m  the  ground.  Cannon  stood  £200  of 
his  own  money,  and  £200  in  his  backer's  bets.  During  the  dispute  at 
Tattersall's  about  the  stakes,  Tom  publicly  said,  that  as  £200  of  the  battle- 
money  belonged  to  him,  thai  should  be  given  to  Ward,  whatever  might  be 
done  with  the  rest.  He  added,  that  he  should  like  another  trial  with  Ward, 
but  that  he  had  lost  all  his  spare  cash. 

In  August,  1825,  Tom  Cannon  and  Peter  Crawley  "  starred*'  it  at  the 
Coburg  (now  the  Victoria)  Theatre  in  a  piece  called  ''The  fight  at  War- 
wick," which,  we  are  told,  was  attractive  and  lucrative  to  the  management.! 

Cannon's  next  match  was  with  Ned  Neale  (see  Life  of  Neale,  poit), 
the  Stareatham  Youth,  which  was  decided  in  an  enclosure  at  Warfield, 
Berks,  February  20,  1827.  Neale  proved  the  winner  in  thirty  minutes, 
after  twenty-two  hard-fought  rounds.  The  odds  were  at  one  time  in  Tom's 
favour,  who  attributed  his  defeat  to  a  severe  hurt  in  the  shoulder  from  a 
heavy  fiilL 

This  was  Cannon's  la.st  public  appearance  as  principal  within  the  ropes. 
In  November,  1827,  Tom  seconded  Jem  Bum  in  his  second  fight  with  Ned 
Neale,  on  the  same  ground  at  Warfield.  The  day  was  wretchedly  damp  and 
wintry,  and  Cannon  caught  so  severe  a  cold  that  he  was  laid  up  with  lum- 
bago, and  for  several  months  was  a  cripple.    Cannon  still  found  a  friend  in 

•  See  Life  of  Jbh  Ward,  pp.  211-215,  ante, 

t  The  following  we  find  in  the  Weekly  DiapaU^  of  the  Sonday  which  annoonoes  Tom*s 
•DgBgement  :— 

**  So  the  nobi  at  the  Oobtiig  (foivive  me  the  inm) 
Axe  about  to  let  off,  for  nx  ni^htB,  a  Great  Qon : 
Tom  Cannon,  whose  backer  his  prowess  esponsee, 
Is  form'd  to  draw  claret,  and  may  draw  great  houses  t 
HaT  he  make  a  good  *  hit,*  for  the  managers*  sake, 
If  tiiey 're  liberal  in  *  giving,'  Tom  doubUest  wiU  *  take.* 
But,  jesting  apart,  may  the  town  aid  their  plan, 
Kor  the  whole  turn  out  merely  a  flash  in  the  pan. 
^^   ^        „  "TIMOTHY  TBIGOW, 
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Mr.  Hajne.  Though  that  gentleman  had  retired  from  "  the  taif  and  ring,'* 
he  phiced  him  in  the  Castle,  in  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's.  Here,  through 
his  civility  and  attention,  he  was  well  supported  for  a  time ;  hut  Tom's 
ftiends  wore  off,  and  new  ones  came  not.  His  health,  too,  was  precarious, 
and  he  retired  fi!om  husiness,  not  upon  a  competency,  we  regret  to  say.  For 
nearly  eighteen  years  Tom  disappeared  from  an  active  part  in  ring  a£Gur8, 
and  resided  at  Strand-on-the-Green,  in  the  capacity  of  a  swan-watcher  for 
the  Corporation.  Severe  attacks  of  the  gout  and  rheumatism  disqualifying 
him  from  all  exertion,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  hypochondria,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  11th  of  July,  1858,  terminated  his  existence  hy  suicide  with  a  pistol^  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  constant  and  attentive  widow  in 
narrow  circumstances  to  lament  his  loss.  Jem  Bum  and  some  other  friends 
of  the  old  school  kindly  strove  to  alleviate  her  forlorn  condition. 
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CHAPTER  IV* 

JOSH.    HUDSON,    "THE   JOHN    BULL    FIGHTERS' 

1816-1826. 

AMOve  the  names  wUch  a  pngiliBtio  Plutaieh  might  find  difficult  to 
panllel  for  lion-he«ted»  fiMaleas,  and  indomitable  plook,  that  of  Jodu 
HodBon  may  be  fairly  dted.  ''The  John  Boll  Fighter/'  as  his  friends  and 
admiren  at  the  East-end  fondly  called  him,  fought  his  way  into  the  battle  of 
life  at  Botherhithe,  on  the  21st  of  April,  1797.  Although  fond  of  a  mill 
from  his  youth  upwards,  the  juyenile  John  Bull  earned  the  character  of  a 
thorough  good-natured  fellow,  and  this  he  preserved  through  life.  There 
was  no  ferocity  in  Jodu's  composition,  though  once  aroused  in  the  fight  his 
hitting  was  truly  terrific,  and  his  gameness  in  receiying  as  remarkable  as  his 
readiness  in  refruing  to  take  an  advantage  of  his  adversary.  Josh,  was  by 
no  means  an  uniuformed  man,  and,  barring  a  propensity  for  practical  jokes — 
a  common  thing  in  his  day — ^remarkably  inoffensive. 

Joah.'8  first  reported  contest  was  with  Jack  Payne,  the  butcher,  at  Dart- 
find  Bnm^  October  22,  1816,  for  ten  guineas  a-side.  Jack,  when  he  pleased, 
could  ftg^t  well,  but  he  was  thought,  not  without  reason,  to  lose  pluck 
whenever  he  had  not  the  ''lead"  in  his  hands.  He  soon  found  he  had 
"caught  a  Tartar"  in  young  Josh.,  for  in  thirty-five  minutes  he  cried 
"enough!" 

Our  hero  now  flew  at  higher  game,  and  challenged  Aby  Belasco.  After 
a  determined  battle  of  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  the  afBur  ended  in  a 
wrang^;  Clark  and  Peter  Warren,  who  seconded  Josh.,  taking  their  man 
away.    Belasco,  however,  got  the  stakes. 

Hudson's  next  battle  was  with  Street,  April  5,  1817,  which  he  won  in 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  In  '*Boxiana,"  toL  ii.,  p.  477,  "Street''  is 
called  "Connelly."  It  was  David,  Jo8h.'s  brother,  who  fought  and  beat 
Connelly.    Tom  OUver  and  Clark  seconded  Josh,  in  this  battle. 

Sis  next  match  was  with  Charles  Martin,  at  Sawfaridgeworib,  for  a  stake 
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of  twenty  g;ai&ea8»  June  10,  1817.  Eichmond  and  Hany  Holt  aeoonded 
Joah.,  who  won  dererly  in  thirty  minutea. 

Thompaon,  an  Easex  coachman,  and  rather  faat  with  hia  fiata,  fancied  Joath. 
for  a  ''tenner/'  and  challenged  him  within  aix  weeka  of  the  laat-named 
hattle.  They  fought  at  Woolwich,  July  17,  1817,  when,  in  twenty-flTe 
minutea,  Thompaon  dropped  hia  whip  and  declined  any  further  proceedings. 

Joah.  having  in  a  apree  **  milled  the  wrong  person,''  waa  hound  orer  by 
keep  the  magiatratea  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  montha.  He  determined  to 
cut  of  the  way  of  miachief  for  that  period,  ao  engaged  himaelf  aa  butcher  on 
board  the  Surat  Caatle,  Indiaman.  Pieroe  Egan  embelHahea  thia  voyage  with 
fighta  with  nobodiea,  to  fill  up  the  atory  of  JoBh.'a  sea  life.  On  hia  return, 
Hudaon  accepted  the  challenge  of  a  formidable  Chatham  caulker,  of  the  name 
of  Bowen.  Thia  rough  and  ready  cuatomer  atood  aix  feet  two  inchea  in  hia 
atockinga,  and  weighed  thirteen  atone  and  a  half  without  an  ounce  of  auper- 
fluoua  fleah ;  while  Joah.  drew  ten  atone  seven  pounds  at  scale.  The  battle 
waa  truly  deeperate;  but  in  aeventeen  minutea  Joah.  waa  knocked  out  of 
time.    This  oocurred  on  March  25,  1819. 

Joah.  loat  no  time  in  emerging  from  the  cold  ahade  of  defeat,  and  on 
Tneaday,  April  17,  1819,  a  month  after  the  last  event,  he  entered  the  ropee 
with  Williams,  the  waterman,  for  ten  guineaa  andde,  in  Essex,  opposite  to 
Woolwich  Warren.  There  were  6,000  persona  present,  say  the  reports  at 
the  time.  Hudaon  waa  the  &vourite  at  five  to  four.  At  thirteen  minutea 
paat  one  Tom  Owen  and  Donnelly  conducted  Josh,  into  the  ring,  followed  by 
WiOiama,  who  waa  aeconded  by  Tom  Oliver  and  Harry  Holt  The  first 
three  rounda  were  fiill  of  manoauvring,  and  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  the  water- 
man; but  when  Josh,  came  to  force  the  fighting,  the  acene  waa  quickly 
changed.  The  waterman,  however,  proved  a  truly  game  man:  he  was 
terribly  punished  before  the  sponge  waa  thrown  up;  and  Josh.,  too,  had 
napped  it  heavily.  It  waa  on  both  sides  a  manly  fight,  and  Joah.  waa  pro- 
pheaied  by  Tom  Owen — ^who  dubbed  him  ''  hia  boy"-— as  likely  to  take  a  top 
place  among  the  boxera  of  England. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1819,  at  the  renowned  battle-field  of  Moulsey, 
after  Cy.  Davis  had  beaten  Boshcill,  a  purse  of  25  guineaa  was  made  up  on 
the  ground,  and  Jack  Scroggins  (Johk  Palmsb,  see  hia  life  in  vol.  i.)  agreed 
to  fight  Josh.  Hudaon  for  the  amount.  Tom  Owen  and  Button  esquired 
Hudaon,  Harry  Harmer  and  Tom  Shelton  picked  up  **  Scroggy."  Scroggins 
heaitated,  saying,  he  had  been  drinking  overnight,  and  waa  in  bad  condition: 
but,  added  tbjB  daring  little  aailor,  **  Here  goes-^I'U  have  a  ahy  for  it" 
The  fight  requires  but  little  deacription ;  ikroggina  roahed  headlong  at  his 
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oppoQoiti  scrambling  for  a  hit|  and  often  losing  his  balance.  Josh.,  on  the 
oontzary,  vas  steady,  and  nobbed  the  once  formidable  hero  with  stupefying 
effect  When  Scroggins  fell  at  the  dose  of  round  one,  two  to  one  was  offered 
on  Joeh.,  and  soon  after  three  to  one  was  without  takers.  At  the  end  of  the 
nzth  round  Tom  Owen  exclaimed,  **  It's  your  own,  Josh.,  my  boy ;  you  don't 
want  any  seconding.  Meet  him  as  he  comes  in — one  more  like  that,  and  the 
'pence'  you  shall  hare."  In  the  eleyenth  and  last  round  Scroggins  oyer- 
reached  himself,  and  came  down  on  his  knees,  when  Josh,  caught  him  a 
stinger  on  the  side  of  the  head.  *^  Foul,  foul!"  ''Pair,  fair  I"  echoed  from 
all  Bides  of  the  ring,  for  the  rough  and  ready  '' meny-andrew  of  the  ring" 
had  many  friends.  The  umpires  decided  the  blow  to  be  unintentional,  and 
ordered  them  to  ''  go  on."  Scroggins  refused,  declaring  he  ''  was  not  used 
fiair."  The  purse  was  then  awarded  to  Hudson.  Scroggins,  during  the  first 
few  rounds  was  as  full  of  antics  as  a  clown  in  a  pantomime,  but  soon  became 
eoDYinced  that  he  was  getting  the  worst  of  it,  and  broke  off  with  an  attempt 
to  **  snatch  a  verdict."  About  this  period  Phil.  Sampson,  Ihe  Birmingham 
Youth,  who  had,  as  will  be  seen  by  his  biography,  a  talent  for  quarrelling 
with  his  friends,  fell  out,  Phil.,  mare  suo^  talking  about  <*  serving  out"  Josh. 
at  the  first  opportunity.  Hence,  after  l^ed  Turner  and  Martin  had  left  the 
ring  (see  Life  of  Tubiteb,  vol.  L),  on  the  26th  of  October,  1819,  at  Walling- 
ham  Common,  Surrey,  ten  guineas  a-side  having  been  posted,  and  a  ten 
guinea  purse  subscribed  by  the  P.  C,  Sampson  intimated  his  readiness  to  meet 
Josh.,  and  the  John  Bull  Fighter  stepped  into  the  ring  with  alacrity.  Tom 
Owen  and  Purcell  waited  upon  Hudson ;  Shelton  and  Harmer  seconded  the 
Birmingham  Touth.  On  stripping,  Owen  said  to  Josh.,  ''Now,  my  boy, 
remember  the  rnvHum  in  fuirvo.**  ''  Is  that  a  new  hit?"  asked  Josh,  laugh- 
ing. "  No,  my  boy,"  replied  Tom ;  *^  it's  Latin  for  doing  a  lot  of  work  in  a 
Uttle  time."  ''I'm  awake,"  replied  Josh. ;  "he  won't  catch  me  napping." 
The  men  stood  up,  and  the  seconds  having  retired  to  their  comers,  they 


THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— Soucel;^  bad  the  oombatantB  heard.     ^'Ill  bet  six  to  tcmt,  and  have 

shaken  hands  than  it  appeared  that  they  Sampson,"  cried  a  Corinthian  amatenr.) 

had   DO   intention  to  nrotraet  hostilities.  8. — Sampson  again  led  off,  and  nobbed 

Sampson  dashed  in  at  Josh,  and  planted  a  Josh,  three  times  on  the  head.    Joeh.  re- 

tremflodoDs  teaser  flush  in  his  ivories.  Joeh.  tamed,  and  caught  Ffcdl.  heavily  on  the 

letomad,  and  some  rattling  exohaneee  fol-  ribs  and  side  of  the  head.   The  men  got  into 

lowed,  Sampson  literally  nobbing  Undson  a  din^-dong  rally,  right  and  left,  in  which 

tiU  he  reeled  staggerii^?  awav ;  but  he  re-  nnshnnking  oonrage  was  displayed  on  both 

tamed  to  the  attack  like  a  Dull-dog,  and  sides.  The  roond  dosed  by  both  being  down 

went  OB  weaving  away  till  ho  was  hit  down.  side  by  side  covered  with  claret. 

(Tnmnltnoas  applanse  for  Sampson,  and  the  Twenbr-five    ronnds    ensued,   occnpying 

two  to  one  offered  on  Hudsc^  no  longer  forty  minutes,  »U  of  vhich  we^  d^stiii* 
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gQuhed  for  tremendow  fi^itin^.    Hadaon  traitof  fwUng  daring  the  rag*  of  battle  is  a 

receiired  three  or  four  flooring  hits.    In  one  fine  proof  of  tne  generooa  oooxage  of  En^* 

initanoe,  in  the  etrogKle,  he  fell  with  hie  liahmen.    Sneh  a  good  fight  has  not  often 

knee  on  the  priTate  pMti  of  Sampion,  when  been  wiineaed.    At  leng&  Tiotony  was  de- 

the  latter  observed,  "  Ii  that  the  waj  joa  elared  in  fitTOor  of  HndioD.    It  waa  a  nioe 

mean  to  win  it,  Josh. P"    "I  0OQ]dn*t  help  thin^,  and  dearlj  booght,  for  Jodi.  fiuntad 

it— it  waaaocidenti"  revved  Hodeon.   "Well,  on  his  eeoond'i  knee  after  he  was  proolaimed 

I  believe  it  was,"  aid  Msipson.   This  small  the  oonqneror. 

Hudson,  from  the  game  and  milling  talents  he  had  displayed,  was  next 
matched  against  Jack  Martin,  for  50  guineas  a-side,  which  took  place  at 
Golnbrook,  on  Tuesday,  December  14,  1819,  when,  in  the  second  round, 
Hudson's  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  of  course  he  lost  the  battle.  (See  the 
Life  of  Mabtiv  in  toI.  i.) 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  after  the  battle,  Hudson,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  called  at  the  house  of  Abrams  (litUe  Fuss),  near  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
to  take  a  g^ass  of  liquor.  One  Guyly,  a  big  costermonger,  took  up  some 
money  which  was  upon  the  tap-room  table,  belonging  to  Hudson,  and  refused 
to  return  it.  The  courage  of  Josh,  made  him  forget  the  crippled  state  of  hia 
shoulder  for  the  instant,  and  he  let  fly  so  severely  upon  the  nob  of  Guyly 
that  the  saucy  costermonger  quickly  gave  back  the  cash.  Owing  to  this 
circumstance  a  report  got  into  circulation  that  it  was  untrue  that  Hudson's 
shoulder  had  ever  been  put  out  by  Martin. 

An  off-hand  match  was  made  for  Hudson  against  Basher,  a  determined 
Welshman,  a  butcher  belonging  to  Whitechapel  Market.  The  latter  boxer 
had  the  weight  of  Josh. ;  nevertheless,  he  fought  Hasher  ten  guineas  to  eight. 
This  contest  took  place  at  Plaistow,  in  Essex,  on  Tuesday,  January  11, 1820. 
Hudson  was  seconded  by  Owoi  and  his  brother  David ;  Basher  by  Mendoaa 
and  Cy.  Davis.  It  occupied  twenty-nine  minutes  and  a  half,  and  fifteen 
rounds.  After  the  first  round,  which  was  tremendously  contested,  Hudson 
had  it  all  his  own  way.  The  science  displayed  by  Josh,  was  much  admired, 
and  he  made  many  clever  feints  with  his  left  hand,  to  get  the  lig^t  well  into 
play.  Basher  was  covered  with  darety  and  his  gameness  astonished  eveiy 
one  present^  but  he  was  too  slow  in  his  movements.  He  was  flocnred  in  the 
last  round ;  and  on  coming  to  himself  wanted  to  renew  the  fight. 

Hudson,  still  continuing  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  was  backed 
against  Benniworth,  the  Essex  champion,  the  hero  of  the  country  for  several 
miles  round,  for  50  guineas  a-side.  Benniworth  was  six  feet  in  height^ 
weighing  thirteen  stone  twelve  pounds;  nevertheless,  Hudson  was  the 
fovourite.  This  contest  took  place  on  Tuesday,  April  4,  1820,  on  a  common 
near  Billericay,  in  Essex.  Hudson  was  seconded  by  Owen  and  Puroell; 
^enniwortib  was  iittended  by  his  brother  and  another  yokel, 
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head  with  his  left  hand,  fienni worth  was  a 
complete  receirer-general ;  nevertheleflB,  he 
Boaeeeded  in  driving  Hudson  to  the  rqpet; 
bat  here  he  had  the  worst  of  it,  a  gninea  to 
a  shilling.  Josh,  nobbed  him  terribly  awaj ; 
and  in  following  him,  floored  him  with  a 
terrific  right-handed  hit  on  his  nose.  Ben- 
niwortti,  when  "time"  was  called,  was  in 
BQoh  a  state  of  stapor  that  he  oonld  not 
leave  the  knee  of  his  second,  whereon  Hud- 
son was  declared  the  oonaneror. 

Thvs  was  the  vaonted  rustic  champion 
disposed  of  in  the  short  space  of  seven 
minntes.  As  a  scientific  pogilist,  Benni- 
worth  did  not  api)ear  to  possess  a  single 
point:  he  had  no  idea  of  fighting.  From 
the  moment  he  entered  the  ring  Hudson 
kept  laughing  at  him,  and  beat  him  without 
a  scratch  npon  his  face.  It  certainly  was  a 
langhable,  but  not  an  interesting  contest ; 
and  it  was  matter  of  astonishment  how  such 
a  boxer  could  have  obtained  so  terrific  a 
character.  Upon  the  Essex  chaminon  com- 
ing to  himself,  he  exclaimed,  with  great 
surprise,  "Be  I  licked P"  "You  are,  in- 
deed," replied  Josh.,  laxwhing;  "but  yon 
may  have  a  round  or  two  tor  fim,  if  you  like 
it,  Benny."  "Noa,  noa,"  said  the  cham- 
nion ;  **  as  I  've  lost  the  stakes,  there  be  no 
ran  in  that  loike."  Benniworth,  it  seems, 
had  made  so  sure  of  conquest,  that  he  in- 
vited his  mother  and  sister  to  be  near  at 
hand.  The  yokels  had  also  booked  it,  and 
provided  thnnselves  with  blue  ribbons  to 
decorate  iheir  hats  the  instant  victory  was 
declared  in  Benniworth's  favour. 

Josh*  was  suddenly  called  into  action  with  Spring  at  Monlsey  Horsty  on 
Tuesday,  June  27,  1820,  for  a  purse  of  £20;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
pazibf  of  size,  weight,  and  science  between  the  combatants,  Hudson  showed 
himself  a  good  man.    (See  the  Memoir  of  SPBnre,  toL  ii.) 

Hudson,  during  Ihe  time  he  was  at  Norwich,  had  a  battle  with  Abraham 
Belasco  in  the  long  room  at  Gumey's  Bowling  Green,  July  19,  1820.  In 
this  contest,  which  might  be  termed  for  honour,  Jo8h.'s  shoulder  went  in  and 
out  three  times. 

Moulsey  Hurst,  on  Tuesday,  December  5,  1820,  was  again  the  favourite 
"fait  of  tuif "  for  a  genteel  mill  between  a  swell  of  the  name  of  Williams  and 
Josh.  Hudson.  Williams  was  unknown  to  the  mass  of  sporting  men ;  but 
those  persons  who  knew  him  pretended  to  be  acquainted  with  his  prime 
flirting  qualities,  and  chaffed  all  the  old  ring  goers  out  of  conceit  of  their 
own  judgment,  and  Williams  was  the  favourite,  six  and  five  to  four.  This 
sort  of  *'  whisper"  importance  was  also  kept  up  at  friendly  Bob  Lawrence's, 
the  Be4  Ifion,  at  Hampton,  where  the  fancy  met  to  take  a  bit  of  d^  snack 


Round  1.— About  a  minute  eUpsed  in 
sparring,  Benniworth  making  numerous 
awkward  feints,  and  d&ncing  about,  some- 
timee  standing  with  his  right  leg  first,  then 
changing  it  for  the  left.  He  made  three  or 
four  hit^  but  ther  proved  short.  At  lengtii 
Benniwcnili  maoe  a  slight  blow  with  iiis 
right  hand  on  Hudson's  body.  Josh,  seeing 
what  aori  of  a  customer  he  had  before  him, 
made  play,  and  let  fly  right  and  left  in  the 
middle  of  Benniworth's  nob,  both  of  which 
told,  and  the  claret  flowed  copioualy.  Ben- 
niwoTth*s  left  e^  was  much  damaged.  He 
rushed  in  to  his  opponent,  when,  in  getting 
away,  Hudson's  heel  hung  in  the  grass,  and 
Beuiworth  made  a  slight  half  round  hit  en 
the  neck  with  his  left  hand,  flooring  him. 
(Great  rejoicings  ftt>m  the  yokels.) 

2. — ^Hudson,  with  much  dexterity,  in  a 
sort  of  hahT-arm  rally,  placed  three  straight 
hits  on  Benniworth's  nob.  Josh,  also  drew 
backwards,  and  avoided  all  Benniworth*s 
half  round  blows.  Hndson  now  made  him- 
self well  up,  and  planted  a  most  tremendous 
right-hanaed  blow  on  the  noee  of  his  oppo- 
nent that  floored  him  like  a  shot.  (Any 
odds,  but  no  takers,  and  the  Johnny  Baws 
aUUne.) 

Farther  description  would  be  useless. 
Hudson  had  it  thenceforth  all  his  own  way. 
He  langhed  at  Benniworth,  and  nobbed  him 
at  pleasare.  The  Essex  champion  lost  his 
temper,  rudied  in,  and  followea  Hndson  all 
over  the  ting,  with  his  head  leaning  forward 
and  both  his  hands  open.  Hudson  kept  re- 
tnttUng,  and  joblnng  his  adversary  on  the 
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before  they  crossed  the  water,  and  make  their  ''books"  complete.    Rich- 
mond, downy  as  a  hammer,  spoke  in  raptures  of  the  swell's  superior  science 
with  the  gloves.    Bill  Bales,  who  had  stood  before  Williams  many  times, 
nay,  who  had  given  him  instructions  several  years  back,  pronounced  him  "  a 
downright  slaughterer."     The  Master  of  tUe  Rolls  was  quite  infatuated  with 
this  pink  of  the  gloves.     Martin  had  tried  him  again  and  again,  and  not 
having  found  Williams  ''wanting/'  was  this  day  £50  the  worse  for  his 
opinion.    Tom  Bhelton  was  also  led  away  by  the  stream,  and  Spring  was 
taken  in  upon  the  same  suit.     Oliver,  too,  was  out  of  his  know,  and  out  of 
pocket  in  consequence.    Cocker  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fight  in  question ; 
indeed,  who  could  make  any  calculation  about  an  unknown  man  ?     Randall 
and  Belcher,  somehow  or  other,  were  persuaded  into  the  good  milling 
qualities  of  their  hero ;  in  short,  there  was  a  sort  of  fashion  attached  to  the 
betting.    The  "SweU"  was  supported  and  brought  forward  by  the  awells. 
Judgment  was  shoved,  as  it  were,  into  the  background,  or  else  a  novice  in 
the  ring  would  never  have  been  backed,  at  high  odds,  against  a  well-known 
high-couraged  man,  one  who  had  often  been  put  to  the  test,  and  admitted  to 
be  a  boxer  of  talent.    But  then  the  shoulder  of  Hudson  was  ricketty ;  no 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  it.    Things  went  on  in  this  manner  till 
about  a  few  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  when  Williams  appeared  and  threw 
his  hat  into  the  ring,  followed  by  Belcher  and  Randall  as  his  seconds.    The 
look  of  Williams  was  swellish  in  the  extreme.     He  bowed  in  the  most 
graceful  manner,  and  there  was  a  superior  air  about  him.    He  paced  the 
ring  up  and  down  for  about  eight  minutes,  when  Josh.,  with  his  white 
topper,  a  fiuicy  upper  Benjamin,  and  a  blue  bird's  eye  round  his  neck,  came 
brushing  along  and  threw  his  castor  into  the  ring.    He  immediately  went  up 
to  Williams  and  shook  hands  with  him  in  the  true  open-hearted  "Rnglinh 
style.     To  witness  the  manly  act,  this  oharacteristic  trait  of  Britons,  is 
worth  more  in  its  influence  upon  society  than  the  perusal  of  a  thousand 
canting  essays  tending  to  fritter  down  the  courage  of  Englishmen.    Williams 
observed  to  Hudson,  that  he  hoped  there  was  no  animosity  between  them. 
"Not  in  the  least,"  said  he ;  "we  are  going  to  fight  for  a  prise,  and  to  see 
which  b  the  best  man."    Tom  Owen  and  Ned  Turner  were  the  seconds  for 
Josh.    The  latter  tied  his  colours  (yellow)  to  the  stakes,  and  Randall  covered 
them  with  the  blue  of  Williams.    Owen,  who  had  never  seen  "the  Swell" 
till  he  entered  the  ring  with  "  his  boy"  Josh.,  observed  to  the  latter,  "  Why, 
my  chaff-cutter,  if  you  don't  go  and  Uck  this  Bond  Street  blade  in  a  jifly, 
the  white  topper  shall  never  more  be  placed  on  your  nob.    My  dear  boy,  the 
^t  a^^ainst  tb9  West  £n4  for  milling." 
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Boand  1.— Od  Mm^angf  'VnUiams  di8« 
ayed  »  fine  miuoiuar  name,  and  ffood 
_  .  bat  his  &oe  wu  pale,  and  hie  ooon- 
tenanoe  diowed  him  to  be  between  fortj  and 
IIIW  jean  of  age.  Josh,  was  in  high  trim, 
and  seemed  confident  of  winning.  Some 
time  dapsed  after  the  combatants  had  placed 
ihemselTes  in  attitude  before  ^l^nUiams  let 
fl7;bat  Hndsongotawaj.  Gormter  hits  fol- 
lowed, when  Joflb.'s  right  ejre  showed  blood, 
and  the  nose  of  the  swell  looked  a  little  red. 
Williams  made  a  right-handed  hit,  which 
Hndflon  stopped  prettilj,  and  then  went  to 
wqkIc  The  exchanges  were  sharp  and  hard, 
but  the  wisty-eastors  of  Josh,  were  so  tre- 
mendons  that  he  spoilt  the  gentility  of  the 
Swell,  and  positivelj  milled  him  down. 
(Great  applaose  from  the  plebeians;  and 
Tom  Owen  snulinglT  said  to  Josh.,  *'  I  told 
jOQ  eo,  my  boy:  that's  the  way  to  dear 
Beicent  Street  in  a  brace  of  shakes.*^  Seven 
tofoar.) 

S.-^osh.*s  eye  was  bleedinff  when  he  came 
up  to  flie  scratch.  The  Swell  looked  rather 
pasded;  bat  he  touched  Hudson's  other 
peeper  so  severely  that  his  nob  was  chan- 
oened  for  an  instant.  Hudson  made  a  plunge 
witti  his  right  hand  upon  his  opponent's  fiioe 
that  produced  the  claret,  followed  him  up  to 
the  ropes,  and  pnnidied  him  down.  (Three 
to  one,  and  **  it's  noundable,"  was  the  cry. 
Here  Owen  toM  Josh,  he  had  "done  the 
tridc,  and  lots  of  DafiV  were  in  store  for 
him.'*) 

S.— The  confident  appearance  of  Williams 
bad  left  him ;  he  had  paid  a  visit,  as  Tom 
said«  to  **  Pepper  Alley.''  Williams  diowed 
p^me,  but  he  had  no  chance  to  win.  He, 
however,  made  some  diarp  hits;  but  the 
pepfper-box  was  again  administered,  and 
WUJiams  went  down  distressed.  (Ten  to 
one.) 

4.— This  round  was  the  quietus ;  the  Swell 
was  hit  out  of  the  ring.  It  was  Cayenne  at 
every  dose.  Williams  was  completely  done 
ap,  and  his  seconds  dragged  him  up  all  but 
gone. 

5.— WilHams  was  brought  up  to  the  ecratch 
in  a  most  diBttresnd  state.  He,  however, 
showed  fight,  and  with  his  right  hand  put  in 
a  heavy  body  blow :  it  was  his  last  effort. 
Josh,  now  went  in  right  and  left,  and 
ponidied  the  SweU  so  terribly  that  he  stag- 
gered and  fell  sgainst  the  ropes;  but,  on 
recovering  himself  a  little,  Tom  Owen  said 


to  Josh.,  "Don't  give  a  chance  away;  a 
finisher  only  is  wanting."  The  finidier  wac 
aoplied,  and  Williams  was  down  all  abroad. 
The  swells  looked  bine,  and  Josh,  received 
thunders  of  applause.  ("  Take  him  away  f " 
was  the  ^neral  cry.)  Josh,  in  this  round 
did  not  like  to  hit  the  Swell  when  he  had 
got  him  at  the  ropes,  feeling  like  the  British 
sailor,  to  findy  described  by  Bibdin— 

"  In  me  let  the  foe  fed  the  paw  of  a  lion ; 
But  the  battle  once  ended,  the  heart  of  a 
Uunbl" 

6.— Williams  came  to  the  scratch  in  a 
deplorable  state,  and  Hudson  pushed  him 
down  $an$  eeremonie.  When  time  was  called 
he  could  not  leave  his  second's  knee. 

Rbharks.— Thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
nine  minutes.  Josh,  defeated  this  much- 
vaunted  opponent.  After  remaining  a  diort 
time  in  a  state  of  stupor,  Williams  came  to 
his  recollection,  and  asked  if  it  was  over. 
The  flash  side  were  completely  floored  in 
consequence,  according  to  themselves,  of 
their  calculating  upon  Jodi.'s  shoulder  giv- 
ing way.  The  Swell  showed  ^preat  steadi- 
ness in  the  first  round,  which  occupied 
upwards  of  three  minutes;  but  aften^rds 
had  no  chance,  and  found  out  the  ^reat  dif- 
ference between  sparring  and  fighting.  In- 
stead of  losing  so  much  time  in  sparring  in 
the  first  round,  as  he  was  dearly  a  stale 
man,  he  ought  to  have  gone  to  work.  He 
could  hit  hard,  and  most  certainly  did  not 
want  for  knowledge  of  the  science.  But  he 
was  too  old  to  take ;  his  mind  might  be  firm 
enough  to  endure  punishment,  but  his  firame 
could  not  stand  it.  At  all  events,  he  should 
have  commenced  pugilism  (if  he  wished  to 
obtaiji  a  high  place  m  the  prise  ring)  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  earlier.  jDrum- 
mers  and  boxers,  to  acquire  excellence,  must 
begin  voung.  There  is  a  peculiar  nimble- 
ness  of  the  wrist  and  pliancy  of  the  shoulder 
required,  that  is  only  obtidned  by  early 
practice.  Youth  and  strength,  however,  are 
indispensable  ingredients  in  a  pugilist.  The 
backers  of  Williams,  t.e.,  those  amateurs 
who  made  the  match  for  him,  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  his  conduct.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  cur  about  him ;  on  tiie  con- 
trary, he  fought  like  a  game  man :  he  never 
said  **Ko,"  and  he  tried  to  win  the  battle 
till  he  lost  sight  both  of  his  opponent  and 
friends. 


Jo8h.'8  combat  with  Ned  Tarner,  when  Baechi  plenui,  and  which  ended  in 
A  defeaty  will  be  found  noticed  in  the  life  of  that  boxer,  anUf  vol.  i. 

A  second  match  with  his  former  antagonist,  Fhil.  Sampson,  was  the  next 
pablic  appearance  of  Josh.  This  took  place  on  Saturday,  March  3,  1821,  at 
y^n^ftnii  Sownsi  Surroy.    The  torrents  of  rain  did  not  deter  hundreds  from 
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leaving  the  mefaropollfl,  and  several  anBtocraia  of  the  highest  olass  were  npon 
the  gp^und. 

At  one  o'dock  the  Birmingham  Tenth,  foUowed  by  Spring  and  Randall, 
threw  up  his  hat  in  the  zing ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  Hudson,  attended 
by  Oliver  and  Furoell,  repeated  the  token  of  defiance.  Spring  and  Oliver 
went  up  smiling  together,  and  tied  the  colours  of  the  combatants  to  the 
stakes. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— On  stripping,  HndsoD  looked 
extremelj  well,  but  nther  too  &L  Samp- 
son was  in  ezoellent  condition:  boOi  gay, 
confident,  and  esger.  The^  had  tasted  plen- 
tiftUly  of  eadi  other's  qoahtj  in  their  former 
fight,  and  much  diiferenoe  of  opinion  existed 
among  the  spectators  who  had  really  won  it. 
A  short  pause  oocnrred,  when  Hadson  made 
an  offer  to  hit,  and  Sampson  drew  hack. 
Another  paose.  Sampson  endearoared  to 
pnt  in  right  and  left,  which  prored  short,  in 
eonseqaenoe  of  Josh.'s  getting  away.  After 
lookuig  at  each  other  for  about  a  minnte, 
findson  went  in;  some  ■haro  work  took 
place,  and  in  the  straggle,  dampeon  was 
undermost  (Loud  shouting,  and  *'Joah., 
you  have  begun  well.") 

2. — ^The  nose  of  the  Birmingham  Youth 
appeared  rosy.  Both  now  began  to  slash 
away,  and  the  pepper-box  was  handed  from 
one  to  tlie  other,  till  Josh,  either  went  down 
from  a  hit,  or  slipped  on  his  knees.  ("  Go 
along,  Sampson.'^ 

S. — ^Hudson  missed  a  tremendous  hit  at 
Sampson's  head.  The  latter  drew  the  claret . 
from  Josh/s  mug  by  a  facer;  but  Josh, 
rushed  in  and  exchanffed  hits  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  sent  his  opponent  down. 
(The  shouting  was  now  like  thunder— the 
old  fimoiers  oandng  hornpipes,  the  East- 
enders  all  in  spirits,  and  the  Bermondsey 
boys  ofl'ering  odds  on  their  favouritct  Hud- 
son, six  to  four.) 

4.— The  Birmingham  Youth  took  great 
liberties  with  the  upper  works  of  his  oppo- 
nent. The  round  was  terrific.  Both  went 
down,  Sampson  undermost. 

6.—**  It's  a  good  fight,"  was  the  cry  all 
round  the  ring.  Sampeon  was  more  than 
bu^,  and  the  nee  of  Hudson  was  dareied. 
The  latter,  bull-dog  like,  did  not  care  about 
receiving,  so  that  he  could  go  in  and  punish 
his  opponent.  He  did  so  most  effectively  in 
this  round,  and  Sampson  was  hit  down.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  Hudson's 
frienos.    (Seven  to  four.) 

6  to  9.^These  were  all  busy  rounds,  and 
the  partisans  of  each  of  the  combatants 
daimed  the  best 

10.— Sampson  meant  nothing  but  mischief, 
and  at  out-nghtang  placed  his  hits,  in  most 
instances,  with  tromendous  effect.    In  this 


round  he  went  down  from  tlie  force  of  his 
own  blow. 

11  and  18.— The  Birmingham  Youth 
always  good  for  punishment  in  commeneiDg 
the  round;  but  Josh.  fiti^«liit>g  them  all  to 
his  own  advantage, 

18. — Sampeon  in  this  round  was,  from  the 
heavy  blows  he  received,  almost  at  a  stand- 
still,  tiU  both  down. 

14. — ^This  was  a  terrible  round  on  both 
sides.  Hudson's  mug  was  terrific.  The  men 
hit  each  other  away  stsggering,  tilien  re- 
turned to  the  chazge  game  as  pebbles,  tin 
Sampson  soaroely  knew  how  he  went  down. 
(**Go  along,  my  Joshy;  it's  as  safe  as  the 
Bank.") 

16. — Sampson  was  floored  from  a  heavy 
blow  under  the  listener.  (The  Hudsonitss 
were  uproarious,  and  offering  any  odda.) 

16.— Sampson  came  up  like  a  true  Briton, 
and,  after  several  severe  exchanges,  was 
again  sent  down. 

IT.-— Hudson  either  could  not,  or  did  not 
attempt  to,  protect  his  head,  and  Sampson 
hit  him  down.  ("Bravo,  Sampson!  do  so 
a^ain,  and  you  can't  lose  it,^'  from  his 
friends;  "you  behave  like  a  good  one.") 

16.— If  Josh,  had  not  been  an  out-and-out 
bottom  man,  firom  the  repeated  tremendous 
fiMsers  he  received,  he  must  have  been  beaten 
before  this  period ;  but  the  more  he  reoeived 
the  more  courage  he  appeared  to  have,  and 
after  another  desperate  round,  Sampson  was 
sent  down. 

19.— It  was  Pepper  Alley  on  both  sides, 
and  neither  appeared  anxioQs  to  stop.  Josh., 
as  usual,  nai>t  it  in  the  first  part  of  the 
round,  but  finished  it  in  prime  style,  and  hit 
the  Birmingham  Youth  down.  (Here  some 
hissinff  occurred,  as  it  was  said  by  a  few 
that  Hudson  touched  the  head  of  his  oppo- 
nent improperly  as  he  laid  on  the  ground ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  Hudson  was  moving 
out  of  the  way  to  avoid  it.  **  He  *s  too  high- 
couraged  to  behave  unhandsomely  to  a  bnva 
opponent,'  was  the  general  expression.) 

90.— Sampson,  after  a  few  exohanges,  was 
again  hit  down.    (Two  to  one.) 

21.— It  was  evident  that  Sampson  was 
getting  weak ;  his  knees  began  to  tremble, 
but  his  courage  and  anxiety  to  win  wem 
strong.    He  stnuned  every  nerve  to  torn  the 
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i^t  In  his  fiivoar,  and,  aUhongli  he  did  not  28.— Sampscni,  it  ii  irne,  reached  the 

leeeed  in  thii  respect,  he  wm  efcill  a  da&«  ecratoh ;  and  althoa^h  Hadeon  was  in  a  bad 

fnona  enatomer.    AH  fighting  till  Sampson  state,  from  the  pnnuhment  he  had  nnder* 

was  down.     (Three  to  one,  and  the  Had«  gone,  yet  he  still  remained  fresh  enough  to 


Moites  onite  np  in  the  stirmps.)  finiah  the  ezhansted  Sampson,  who  went 

8S.^Sampsan  took  the  lead.    The  fiMW  of  down  without  knowing  where  he  was.    The 

Hodson  was  jpiked  all  over,  and  his  head  shonts  of  ¥ictoi7  gave  Hodson  Aew  life;  he 

went  baek  twioe.    Samnson's  mng  was  also  jumped  np,  pnt  on  his  own  coat,  and  was 

painted.    Hie  latter  conld  not  keep  Hndson  unmediatelj  taken  to  a  carriage. 

oat;  he  would  alwavs  be  with  his  man  till  Rbxabxb.— All  that  »  boxer  oonld  do 

he  had  the  best  of  hun.    Sampson  down.  towards  Yictory  Sampson  attempted ;  bat  he 

n  to  25.— All  milling;  bat,  in  the  last  had  not  strenflfth  enough  to  diapose  of  Hud- 

roond,  Sampson  was  exhausted  and  dropped,  son,  who  would  not  be  denied.    Sampson  by 

26.— Sampson  came  up  distressed,  and  was  no  means  disgraced  his  character  in  defiaa^ 

soon  sent  down.   (*'  It's  all  n-p  up,"  says  an  He  was  led  out  of  the  ring  in  a  Terr  dis« 

over-the-wmter  lad.    The  Hnosonites  all  in  tressed  state.    The  fight  was  orer  in  uiirty 

good  humour.)  two  minutes.    Hudson  receiTed  by  fiur  most 


27.— Ko  onanoe  remained  to  win;  but  punishment  aboat  the  head;  and,  although 

Sampson  would  not  allow  his  seconds  to  say  quite  abroad  once  or  twice,  his  game  was  so 

''Ho."    He  came  unsteadily  to  the  scratch,  out-and-out  that  he  returned  to  fight  with 

but  it  was  only  to  be  sent  down.    (*'Take  hii  opponent  at  each  repulse  as  though 

him  away.**)  nothing  could  daunt  him. 

A  Blight  gkiimiah  took  place  between  Joah.  and  Jaok  Ford,  the  pugilist,  on 
Thnnday  evening,  March  29,  1821,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  oyer  a  pot 
of  heavy.  Ford  offered  to  fight  David  Hudson,  when  Josh,  said  it  was 
cowardly  to  challenge  "a  blind  one."  Ford  immediately  gave  Josh,  a 
snorter,  which  produced  the  claret.  Josh,  could  not  return  the  favour  till  he 
had  put  the  pot  and  glass  out  of  his  hand,  when  the  John  Bull  boxer  caught 
hold  of  Ford,  and  put  in  such  a  shower  on  his  nob  that  he  roared  out  for 
help,  and  begged  of  the  company  to  take  Josh,  away  &om  him,  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  see  him  (Ford)  murdered  I  Josh,  offered  to  accommodate  Ford 
any  time  in  a  public  ring,  if  he  liked  it,  but  observed  that  he  must  take  no 
more  liberties  in  ftiture  with  his  head,  or  he  should  answer  before  ''  the 
beak"  for  such  conduct.* 

In  June,  1821,  Josh.,  by  way  of  keeping  the  game  alive,  offered  to  fight 
Tom  Oliver  for  £  100  a-side ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  sent  the 
fiiUowing  to  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  DUpatehi'^ 

"Bib,— 

" '  The  John  Bull  Fighter/  as  he  is  termed,  without  meaning  any  offence,  or  a  long 
preface  on  the  subject,  wishes  to  make  it  known  that  he  can  be  backed  for  £100  a-side 
against  Martin,  if  it  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  latter.  Also,  the  same  sum  is  ready 
to  enter  the  lists  with  Garrol,  the  Suffolk  champion ;  but  if  Garrol  cannot  get  £100, 1  have 
no  dnection  to  accommodate  him  for  £60.  I  am  to  be  found  at  all  times  ready  to  make  a 
deposit  to  the  above  effect. 

**  Yours,  eto., 

"JOSHUA  HUDSON. 
"  (kkhtr  10, 1821.'* 

The  second  fight  which  was  to  have  taken  place  between  Josh.  Hudson 

*  Jack  Ford,  in  his  day.  fought  some  of  the  best  men.  He  was  defeated  by  Tern  (fijr*^ 
and  Hany  Banner  (see  Life  of  Oijver,  vol.  ii.) ;  but  beat  Harry  Lancaster,  George  Westoi» 
•rd  Josh.  Ebbs.    His  weight  was  twdve  stone. 
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and  the  Suffolk  champion  on  Tnesdaj,  the  11th  of  Deoemher,  1821,  after 
Neat  defeated  Hickman,  for  £50  a-side,  went  off,  in  oonaeqaenoe  of  a  demur 
about  the  stakes.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who  advised  the 
money  to  be  returned.  The  Suffolk  champion  threw  up  his  hat  in  the  ring^ 
but  Hudson  did  not  think  it  neoessary,  under  the  circumstances,  to  answer 
it.  Had  the  fight  taken  place,  Tom  Owen  was  on  the  ground  to  second  his 
boy  Josh.  The  forfeit  of  £30  was  given  to  Hudson  by  consent  of  Garrors 
backers. 

A  match  was  made  immediately  after  the  above  forfeit  between  Hudson 
and  the  Chatham  Caulker  for  £100  a-side.  Bo  wen,  six  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  as  the  reader  has  seen,  had  defeated  Josh,  a  few  years  before,  at 
Chatham,  in  seventeen  minutes.  David  Hudson  had  likewise  surrendered  to 
his  conquering  arm.  However,  the  gay  boys — ^the  East-enders,  with  ould 
Tom  Owen  it  their  head — said  Jodi.  should  have  another  shy  for  it^  if  he 
lost  his  stick.  The  odds  were  six  and  seven  to  four  against  him.  "  What 
of  that  ?"  said  Tom  Owen ;  "  do  you  mind  me,  the  bigger  the  Caulker  is,  the 
better  mark  my  boy  Josh,  will  have  to  hit  at."  This  batUe  was  decided  on 
Wimbledon  Common  on  Tuesday,  February,  6,  1822. 

Soon  after  peep  of  day  the  fancy  were  in  motion  to  reach  Bansfcead 
Downs,  the  appointed  spot  for  the  mill ;  but  the  secret  had  slipped  out,  and 
the  beaks  had  got  hold  of  the  scent ;  yet  timely  notice  was  given  to  the 
travellers,  to  prevent  their  proceeding  farther  than  the  Cock  at  Sutton. 
Some  doubts  also  existed  upon  the  subject  on  the  preceding  evening  at  the 
sporting  houses  in  town,  and  several  sweUs  preferred  starting  for  Croydon  to 
be  in  readiness  for  the  result.  Sutton,  however,  was  the  rallying  point;  and 
after  some  little  consideration,  Smitham  Bottom  was  the  next  place  deter- 
mined upon,  to  accomplish  which,  two  roods  presented  themselves  (and  pre- 
cious ones  they  were),  when  the  company  brushed  off  in  all  directions,  and 
bad  was  the  best.  To  describe  the  ludicrous  incidents  which  occurred  across 
the  country  for  nearly  seven  miles  a  small  volume  would  scarcely  suffice. 
In  many  instances  several  of  the  horsemen,  mounted  on  good  cross-country 
bits  of  horseflesh,  went  the  pace  in  steeple-chasing  style;  and,. by  way  of 
increasing  the  effect,  at  one  period  sly  Heynard  appeared  in  view,  followed 
by  the  Surrey  hounds  in  full  cry.  A  few  of  the  ring  goers,  who  were  upon 
horses  (now  reduced  to  hacks)  which  in  better  times  were  hunters,  found 
th^ir  situations  become  ticklish,  and  one  of  the  <<  Jemmy  Oreen"  firatemity, 
who  was  floored  slap  in  the  mud,  observed,  with  a  face  as  long  as  one's  arm, 
^  Km  the  stable-keeper  had  not  used  him  well  by  putting  him  on  a  nunter, 
and  not  tellin'  of  him."    'Hie  puffing  and  blowing  of  the  poor  toddlef^  W 
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keep  up  with  the  carriages :  gigs  shiyered  to  pieces,  apset^  or  their  springs 
hrokeii ;  post-chaises  fast  up  to  the  naves  of  the  fore  wheels  in  clay,  altogether 
formed  so  serio-comic  a  sketch  that  the  pen  cannot  do  justice  to  it.  Boreas, 
too,  took  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the  head  covers  of  the  company,  and 
many  a  hero's  tilo  was  not  replaced  on  his  upper  story  without  a  scampering 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  for  it.  Smitham  Bottom  was  at  length  reached  in  a 
tremendous  shower  of  ram,  the  turnpike  was  paid  without  murmuring,  and 
all  the  preceding  troubles  were  forgotten  on  the  ring  appearing  in  sight. 
But  here  another  difficulty  arose :  the  stakes  had  been  scarcely  put  into  the 
ground,  when  a  "  beak"  unexpectedly  appeared,  attended  by  his  clerk,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  battle.  This  was  a  reverend  gentleman,  upon  whom  no  remon« 
stranoes  could  prevail.  A  fhnny  fellow  immediately  observed  to  the  preacher, 
**  That  it  would  not  hinder  him  from  receiving  one  jot  less  of  his  tithes ;  but 
if  he  was  determined  to  prevent  the  contest  taking  place,  he  might,  in  lieu 
thereof,  be  kind  enough  to  give  them  a  sarmon  against  the  noble  old  English 
practice  of  boxing.  This  might  have  two  advantages — ^make  them  disperse, 
if  not,  perhaps  change  their  opinions  upon  the  subjects"  The  only  answer 
elicited  was,  **  That  he  would  follow  them  all  over  the  ooimty."  No  time 
was  to  be  lost,  and  the  assemblage  again  hurried  off  in  all  directions  to  gain 
Wimbledon  Common.  The  sudden  influx  of  company  which  poured  into 
Croydon,  put  all  the  good  people  of  that  place  on  the  stare ;  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  houses  were  crowded  to  witness  the  movements  of  the  dis- 
comfited fancy.  The  bipeds  by  this  time  were  dead  beat ;  in  fact,  they  were 
off  their  legs.  The  horses,  too,  were  almost  baked  to  a  stand-still ;  and  the 
storm  coming  on  thicker  and  faster,  many  preferred  the  comforts  of  a  good 
inn  and  a  prime  dinner  to  a  doubtM  chase ;  indeed,  numerous  bets  were  laid 
that  no  fight  would  take  place  on  that  day.  The  champion,  Tom  Cribb,  with 
several  of  his  Mends,  being  of  this  opinion,  preferred  toasting  milling  over  a 
bottle  of  black  strap  to  further  adventures.  But  the  out-and-outers,  whom 
neither  wind,  weather,  hail,  rain,  nor  shine  can  get  the  best  of,  regardless  of 
tho  pitiless  pelting  storm,  braved  its  fury  for  many  a  long  mile,  without  a 
dry  thread  upon  their  backs,  till  they  again  met  Bill  Gibbons,  with  the 
stakes,  on  Wimbledon  Common.  The  ring  was  quickly  made ;  but  the  spec- 
tators were  select  and  few,  some  thousands  being  left  behind.  Neither  had 
the  beak  pluck  enough  to  encounter  the  storm  or  distance,  the  persevering 
ones  having  travelled  nearly  forty  miles  to  witness  the  battle.  At  seventeen 
minutes  to  five  o'clock,  Hudson,  attended  by  Tom  Owen  and  l^andall,  threw 
his  hat  into  the  ring.  The  Caulker  immediately  followed  him,  attended  by 
Sutton  and  Jackson,  a  butcher,  from  Chatham.  The  Caulker  was  decidedly 
rou  ii«  18 
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the  fiivotirito,  six  and  fire  to  four.  Hudson  immediately  went  up  to  Ids 
opponent  and  shook  hands  heartily  with  him.  The  President  of  the  Bafl^ 
Clnb  (Mr.  E.  Soares)  held  '•  the  ticker." 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  I.— The  person  of  the  Caulker  waj 
unknown  to  the  rinf-goen.  True,  his  fkme 
had  gone  before  him,  and  he  had  been 
represented  as  nothing  else  but  an  out-and- 
outer,  a  terror  to  all  milling  cores  in  the 
nei|;hbourhood  of  Chatham,  and  the  best 
and  strongest  man  in  the  dock-^ard.  David 
Hudson  proved  a  mere  ohiok  in  his  hands, 
and  Josh,  had  been  licked  against  his  will 
in  seventeen  minutes.  The  knowing  ones, 
who  do  not  like  to  remain  idle,  and  who 
always  endeavour  to  get  a  guinea  upon  a 
safe  suit,  were  thus  induced  to  laj  the  odds 
upon  the  Caulker,  and  in  many  instances 
rather  heavily.  It  was  farther  said  of  him 
that  he  was  a  second  Bill  Neat,  and  that  his 
right,  whenever  it  told,  was  a  sort  of  quietus. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  Caulker  in  the 
ring,  the  general  remarks  were  in  his  favour 
— *'  That  he  was  a  good  nobbed  one,  snake- 
headed,  had  the  length  of  his  adversary,  and 
looked  a  dangerous  customer."  However, 
on  peeling  and  getting  rid  oi  the  swell  white 
upper  tog  (whitm,  by-the-bye,  seemed  to  fit 
him  like  a  purser*s  shirt  upon  a  handspike), 
he  appeared  a  thin,  lanky  man,  yet  with 
good  arms.  On  shaking  hands  with  Hudson, 
he  stood  over  the  latter  several  inches.  The 
round  frame  and  ruddy  face  of  Josh,  was  in 
singular  contrast  with  the  countenance  of 
his  opponent.  It  was  observed  on  all  hands 
that  the  John  Bull  Fighter  was  too  fat, 
when  a  wag  remarked  that  the  contest  being 
between  roast-beef  and  soup-maigre,  John 
Bull  was  perfectly  in  character.  Very  little 
sparring  took  place  before  the  Caulker  en- 
deavoured to  put  in  his  right  hand,  but 
Hudson  got  away  from  its  force  with  much 
dexterity.  The  Caulker  endeavoured  to  re- 
peat this  mode  of  attack,  when  Hudson 
again  retreated  with  success.  Some  hard 
fighting  ensued,  several  hard  blows  were 
exchanged,  and  the  length  of  the  Caulker 
was  thought  to  give  him  the  superiorit;^. 
Hudson  planted  a  tremendous  hit  upon  ms 
opponent's  ivories,  that  not  only  made  them 
chatter,  but  produced  a  pinkv  appearance 
upon  his  lips.  The  Caulker,  however,  was 
not  behind  hand  in  retoming  the  favour, 
and  put  in  such  a  slap  under  Josh.'s  right 
ogle  as  started  the  daret,  sent  him  off  his 
balance,  and  dropped  him  on  one  knee ;  he 
would  have  fallen,  if  he  had  not  been  caught 
hold  of  by  Tom  Owen,  when  the  round 
finished.*  (The  Chathamites  were  up  in 
tiie  stirrups  at  the  success  of  their  hero,  and 
loudly  offered  to  back  him  at  six  to  four.) 


2.—Thi8  triumph  was  of  short  dnraiioo, 
and  Josh,  convinced  the  spectators  that  he 
was  by  £ur  the  better  fighter,  as  well  as  the 
harder  hitter.  John  Bull  was  now  in  hia 
glory ;  laughing  at  all  daiuror,  he  resolntdy 
went  in  to  nis  opponent,  some  tremendoaa 
blows  were  exchanged  in  fiivonr  of  Hndson ; 
indeed,  it  was  all  fig^tins-.  For  a  rally, 
there  was  never  a  better  Boxer  or  a  more 
determined  one  than  Josh.  Hudson.  He 
finished  the  round  in  fine  s^le,  and  floored 
kis  adversary  by  a  terrific  hit  on  his  know- 
ledge box,  that  gave  the  Oanlker  quite  a 
di£forent  view  of  the  battle.  rThe  East- 
enders  were  now  dancing  with  aelight,  and 
offering  to  sport  their  blunt  like  waste- 
paper.  In  the  ecstapy  of  the  moment,  five 
to  two  and  two  to  one  was  current  bettine. 
The  Chathamites  looked  blue.  "My  boj?* 
said  Tom  Owen,  "  I  always  knew  voa  were 
good  at  a  short  cut,  but  I  did  not  uiink  jou 
could  play  half  so  well  at  long  bowls.  Do 
you  nund  me,  Josh. ;  another  such  a  tickler 
will  send  all  the  Chathamites  to  Gravesend 
with  pockets  to  let."  "I*m  awake,  my 
Tommy,"  replied  Josh^ 

8  and  last.— John  ^uU  oame  up  to  the 
scratch  joll^,  and  ea^^  to  commence  offen- 
sive operations ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Caulker  came  up  slow  and  shaky ;  howerer, 
as  a  last  resource,  he  endeavourod  furiously 
to  attack  Hudson,  who  got  away  laugking. 
The  oombatanto  now  got  into  a  desperate 
rallv,  and  Josh,  received  the  most  pepper, 
till  he  put  in  a  Gas-light  Man*s  shot  in  the 
middle  of  his  opponenVs  mug  Qiat  sent  him 
staggering  some  yards;  he  appeared  as 
stupid  as  a  man  without  a  nob.  Hudaota 
lost  no  time,  but,  from  the  length  of  his 
opponent,  two  blows  fell  short  npon  his 
shoulder,  till  he  finished  the  battle  bv 
another  Gas-lighter  under  his  opponents 
ear,  when  the  Csolker  fell  in  a  state  of 
stupor,  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for 
some  time  after  Josh,  had  regained  his  poet- 
chaise.  When  time  was  called,  the  battle 
had  only  occupied  three  minutes  and  a  half 
and  a  few  seconds. 

Bbmarks. — ^This  last  hit  was  an  electric 
shook  to  the  backers  of  the  Caulker,  many 
of  whom  were  naval  men.  Not  a  few  of  the 
travellers,  too,  were  disgusted  at  so  short  a 
fight  after  such  a  long  and  weary  journey. 
"  How  we  have  been  gammoned,"  said  (hose 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  lay  the  odds  on 
Bowen ;  '*  this  man  a  terror  to  all  the  dock- 
yard men  and  milling  ^salte*  in  the  neigh - 

*  This  woiild  now  be  objocted  to  as  an  improper  interference  on  ihe  part  of  a  secoiMJi.'— 
ErrroR. 
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bonriiiood  of  ChAtham  f    If  so,  wbat  a  priie  great  length  of  arm.    Large  rams  of  money 

Josh,   mart   be!"     When   Joah.  met   the  were  lort  thronghoat  Kent  upon  the  Caulker. 

OaoIkMr  the  ilxrt  time  he  was  a  rtripling  dt  A  bright  moon  and  pleasant  air,  after  the 

ten  atone  four  poimda ;  he  wae  now  orer  day'a  storm,  rendered  the  ride  home  doably 

itnlw%  itoDe,  had  learnt  mooh,  and  by  his  pleasant  to  the  winner*, 
in-fitting  set    at  nought  the   Ganlker's 

Joeh.,  erer  anxious  to  be  doing,  addressed  the  following  to  the  editor  of 
tlie  Wifekly  Dispatch  :— 

"Sir,— 

"  I  wish,  throQgh  the  mediam  of  yonr  paper,  to  inform  Mr.  Martin  that  I  am  readr  to 
flriit  him  for  one  or  two  hundred  pounds,  either  before  or  after  his  fi^ht  with  Hannall. 
Siioiild  he  accept  this  challenge,  I  am  ready,  at  any  time  he  shall  appomt,  to  meet  him  at 
Mr.  Holfs,  Golaen  Gross  Ghon  House,  Gross  Street,  liong  Acre,  to  make  a  deposit ;  should 
he  refiise  (haying  been  once  defeated  by  him),  I  must,  to  use  the  langua^  he  so  generously 
adopted  when  ofaAllenging  Randall,  pronounce  him  *  a  cur.'  I  also  wish  to  inform  the  sporting 
world  that  the  challenge  to  Ned  Turner,  which  appeared  in  yourpaper  of  last  Sunday  week,  as 
ooming  from  me,  I  know  nothing  of;  and  be  assured  the  John  tiull  Fighter,  as  I  am  termed, 
possosBOS  too  much  of  a  John  Bull  heart  to  exult  over  a  defeated  pu^;ilirt;  and  Messrs.  Old 
Tom  and  Old  Time  having  made  great  inroads  upon  the  constitution  of  poor  Ned,  it  was 


fiuihert  from  my  thonchts  to  give  a  challenge,  which  I  know  his  proud  heart  could  not 
brook,  nor  his  health  aomit  him  to  accept 

*'  I  am,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

"JOSHUA  HUDSON. 
"  OoUm  Cross  Chap  Hmm,  May  4, 1822." 

A  month  or  two  subsequently,  Bill  Abbot  having  dared  Josh,  to  the  field, 
he  inserted  the  following  as  an  answer  to  Abbot's  challenge : — 

••Sim,— 

•'  THth  reference  to  your  letter  of  Sunday  last,  I  shall  be  happy  to  accommodate  yon  for 
fifty  a-side,  and  any  day  this  week  you  will  find  me  or  my  money  at  the  Gook  and  Gross, 


Bed  Gross  Street,  London  Docks,  to  make  the  match.  If  vour  friends  will  back  you  for  £  100, 
I  wish  to  say  my  money  is  ready,  and  in  that  case  I  will  wait  upon  you  to  make  a  deposit 
of  £20,  as  &r  West  as  you  may  appoint    I  went  the  other  eveninff  to  Mr.  Belcher's,  and  cUd 


hope  to  have  found  yon,  or  some  friend,  to  have  made  the  match ;  but  was  there  informed 
by  one  of  your  backers  it  was  a  mistake. 

"I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

"JOSHUA  HUDSON. 
"J«/yl4,1822.- 

The  John  Bull  Fighter  was  matched,  at  short  notice,  with  a  countryman 
of  the  name  of  Barlow,  called  the  Nottingham  Touth,  for  £60  a-side.  This 
battle  was  decided  on  Tuesday,  September  10,  1822.  Great  sums  of  money 
were  pending,  and  the  road  from  London  to  St.  Alban's  was  coyered  with 
yehides  of  eyery  description,  their  inmates  anxious  to  behold  the  "new 
hero"  make  his  dehUL  Barlow,  according  to  report,  had  beaten  twelye  of 
the  best  men  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  knowing  ones  were  persuaded  into  the 
delusion  that  he  would  swallow  Josh,  at  a  bolt,  afterwards  dispose  of  Shelton, 
and  ultimately  put  out  "the  Ghis."  So  many  wagons  on  the  ground  well 
filled  with  country  gentlemen  (particularly  from  Yorkshire)  had  not  been 
witnessed  for  a  long  time.  A  few  minutes  before  one,  Josh,  threw  his  white 
topper  into  the  ring  with  more  than  usual  animation,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"I  mean  to  win,  and  nothing  else!"  He  was  followed  by  that  "special 
original,"  Tom  Owen,  and  Randall,  also  in  white  hats.     Hudson  was  loudly 
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cheered  by  the  qiectaton.  The  backer  of  Josh,  accompanied  him  within 
the  xopesy  wearing  the  same  emblem.  Barlow  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
crowd  on  making  hia  appearance  arm-in-arm  with  Belcher  and  Harmer. 
Hndflon  went  np  and  shook  hands  with  him.  Josh,  peeled  instantly,  and 
got  ready;  but  the  countryman  was  so  long  in  preparing,  Oeorge  Head  lacing 
his  shoes  carefully,  and  a  number  of  officiating  attendants  crowding  about 
him,  that  Tom  Owen  ung  out,  '*  What  are  you  arter,  Mr.  Bel-s-h-a-r ;  you 
are  keeping  us  waiting  i  Your  man  don't  seem  to  like  it  much.  D'ye  mind 
me?'*  Hudson  also  observed,  ''  Come,  what  are  we  waiting  for ;  I'm  ready 
—let's  go  to  work."    Five  to  four  on  Barlow. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Ronnd  1.— On  peeling,  fhe  frftme  of  Che 
Nottinp^hAm  hero  did  not  appear  oalcolated 
to  pnniah,  and  mort  of  the  pngilists  j^reeent 
made  up  their  minda  Hndaon  moat  win.  It 
ia  tme,  the  John  Boll  Fighter  waa  rather 
too  Heahj :  nevertheless,  he  waa  m  fine  con- 
dition, ana,  united  with  hia  laughing,  open, 
and  oonfident  oountenanoe,  aetlang  defeat  at 
defiance,  made  a  considerable  impression  in 
his  &vonr  with  the  sunonnding  moltitude. 
On  aetting-to,  Josh,  stood  firm  aa  a  rook, 
with  his  left  arm  extended,  nearljr  touching 
the  fista  of  Barlow,  for  half  a  minute;  on 
the  oontraiy,  the  faieea  of  the  countryman 
shook  (by-the-bye,  he  was  a  bad-legged 
one);  he  appeared  puzsled,  and  at  a  foes 
how  to  commence  the  attack.  Josh.,  find- 
ing his  opponent  in  no  hurry  to  begin,  let 
fly,  and  counter-hits  took  place.  The  irory 
box  of  John  Bull  received  a  small  taste ;  but 
the  nose  of  Barlow  napped  a  rap  which  pro- 
duced the  claret.  Josh.,  laughing,  said  to 
the  umpires,  "First  blood."  This  decided 
numerous  wagers.  (The  East-enders  began 
to  chevy  it  was  all  right,  and  the  *'  special 
original"  offered  ten  to  one  on  Hudson, 
when  Belcher  repUed,  **  1 11  take  it."  "  Stop 
till  the  round  is  over,"  said  Owen,  "  and  it 
will  be  twenty  to  one.")  Hudson  put  down 
his  hands  and  rubbed  them  on  his  drawers, 
but  the  countryman  did  not  take  advantage 
of  this  opening.  Josh,  saw  that  he  had  got 
him,  stepped  in,  in  the  Randall  and  Curtis 
style,  and,  without  ceremony,  planted  a  tre- 
mendous hit  under  the  listener  of  Barlow 
that  sent  him  down  like  a  shot.  The  coun- 
tryman seemed  all  abroad.  The  shouting 
by  the  boys  from  the  Tower  was  uproarious 
in  the  extreme,  and  five  to  one  waa  offered 
all  round  the  ring.  Anything  like  descrip- 
tion must  fall  short  in  portrayingthe emo- 
tions of  the  various  countenances.  The  chaff'- 
outting  countrymen,  who  had  been  so  jolly 
before,  were  all  struck  of  a  heap ;  the  few 
knowing  ones,  too— who  knew  everything 
about  the  feats  of  Barlow,  and  had  been  let 


into  the  secret,  "as  how  the  Nottingham 
boy  had  beaten  twelve  men  in  the  country, 
had  knocked  Tom  Belcher  about  in  a  priTata 
set-to,  and  had  got  the  best  of  Gully  in  a 
bout  with  the  gloves"— began  to  drop  down 
a  little,  and  to  look  blue ;  while  the  sages  of 
the  East  offered  "  Uttie  aU"  that  John  Bull 
would  again  prove  victorious.  **Do  yon 
mind  me.  Josh.,**  said  Tom  Owen,  "it*8  as 
right  as  the  day ;  yon  have  only  to  go  in  and 
lick  him  off  hana."  **  Yes,"  replied  Josh., 
laughing,  **I*ve  got  him  safe  enough  now; 
I  liked  him  when  I  firvt  saw  him." 

2.-*llie  countryman  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
dummy :  he  was  quite  puxzled,  and  came  up 
to  the  scratch  to  be  floored  by  Josh,  in  a 
twinkling.  (Ten  to  one  offered,  but  no 
takers.    Hudson  as  strong  as  a  horse.) 

3. — Similar  to  the  last:  Barlow  again 
measured  his  length  on  ihe  turf. 

4.— Barlow,  oltiiough  without  a  chance  to 
win,  showed  himself  a  game  man,  and  came 
to  the  mark  for  another  shy ;  but  it  was  only 
to  be  hit  down.  (Here  the  president  of  the 
Dafiy  Club  interfered,  ana  requested  he 
might  be  taken  away.  The  long  faces  of 
*'  I 's  Tarkshire "  beggared  all  description. ) 

5  and  last. — Barlow  came  again  to  fight, 
but  soon  found  himself  in  Pepper  Alley. 
Belcher  satisfied  that  he  could  not  win,  put 
up  his  arm  to  stop  further  punishment,  and 
he  fell  down.  Joen.  jumpea  out  of  the  ring 
as  conqueror,  only  six  minutes  and  a  half 
having  elapsed. 

RBHAHKS.^The  friends  of  Barlcrw  shoved 
great  want  of  judgment  in  selecting  ruch  a 
well-known,  often-tried,  high-couraged  man 
as  Josh.  Hudson  for  his  trial  opponent  in  the 
London  prize  ring.  It  was  a  hundred  pounds 
to  a  farthing  against  Barlow  after  the  first 
round ;  indeed,  it  was  next  to  an  imposn- 
bility  that  he  should  recover  from  tiie  suipe- 
fying  efftscts  of  so  tremendous  a  hit.  That 
he  was  a  game  man  there  is  no  doubt:  h'u 
conduct  in  the  ring  decided  that  fBLCt,  This 
battle  afforded  no  opporumity  of  judging 
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tflcnmlelj  apon  ihe  fobjeel  of  Barlow's  real  from  his  sorprise,  ui  the  post-cbaise,  Barlow 

oaabilitua.    Hadaon  had  not  a  liiigile  mark,  wished  his  friends  to  let  him   renew  the 

■nd  mid  it  wma  one  of  the  easiest  things  he  oombat  on  the  groond. 
had  •▼«  had  in  his  life.     On  reooreriniT 

Josh.y  anxious  not  to  let  his  faculties  lie  idle,  addressed  the  subjoined 

letter  to  the  editor  <tf  the  Weekljf  JDUpaUhi— 

"Sib,— 

**  Ton  will  oblige  me  by  insertinf?  the  following  challenges  in  yoor  valaable  paper.  I 
vndentand  that  the  friends  of  the  Suffolk  champion  have  been  at  the  other  end  of  the  town 
to  make  a  niAtoh  acainst  me ;  in  answer  to  which  I  have  only  to  say  my  friends  are  ready 
to  meet  them  any  Sakj  next  week,  where  they  think  proj^,  to  make  a  deposit,  for  100  guineas 
a-side,  to  fight  once  within  two  months.  I  am  also  informed  that  Mr.  Abraham  Belasoo 
wishes  to  hare  another  trial  with  me.  If  anv  gentleman  will  make  the  match  for  Belasoo, 
my  friends  will  meet  them  at  Randall's  any  aay  next  week  they  shall  choose  to  ajppoint.  I 
have  only  to  add  that,  if  either  of  them  wish  to  do  as  they  aay,  thev  mtut  enter  the  nau  before 
Christmas,  as  I  mean  to  be  like  the  rest  of  the  pagiHsts,  and  declare  off.  Answers  from  the 
Snffdlk  champion  and  Belasoo  will  oblige  me,  that  I  may  know  where  to  meet  them  on  the 
sobjeot,  if  they  mean  to  come  to  the  scratch. 

"  I  remain,  sir,  yoor  hamble  senrant, 

"JOSH.  HUDSON. 
"OwireiMi  Orvfff,  Rederots  Streti,  Oblo^  4, 1822." 

Tom  Shelton,  after  some  delay,  was  matched  with  Hudson  for  £  100  a-side, 
the  mill  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  19,  1822 ;  but,  owing  to  some 
reports  having  got  into  circulation  that  it  was  to  be  a  cross  on  the  part  of 
Shelton,  Mr.  Jackson  refdeed  the  use  of  the  P.  C.  ropes.  The  friends  of 
Shelton,  nevertheless,  were  so  satisfied  with  his  integrity  that  they  immedi- 
ately made  the  following  match  :— 

'*  Gotden  Crois,  Crost  Zojm,  Long  den, 
*'  Thomas  Shelton  agrees  to  fi^bt  Josh.  Hudson  on  Tuesdav,  the  10th  of  December,  in  a 
twenty-foar  feet  ring,  for  £  100  a-side,  half  minute  time ;  to  be  a  fitir  stand-up  fight  Mr. 
Jackson  to  name  the  place,  and  to  hold  the  stakes  of  £200.  £6  a-side  are  now  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  P.  of  the  D.  C,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stakes,  £94  a-side,  to  be  made 
good  at  Mr.  Holt's,  on  Satorday,  the  28rd  of  Norember,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  erening,  or  the  deposit  money  to  be  forfeited.  An  umpire  to  be  chosen  on  each 
ride,  and  Mr.  Jackson  to  name  the  referee. 
"iVbeeiiiier22, 1822." 

This  remarkable  contest  came  to  issue  on  Harpenden  CommoD,  near  St. 
Alban's.  Josh,  was  defeated  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  and  fourteen 
rounds.  He  was  hit  out  of  time,  and  Shelton  was  so  dead  beat  that  it  was 
inth  difficulty  he  appeared  at  the  scratch  to  answer  the  call  of  "  time." 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1822,  Josh,  (full  of  Christmas  before  it  began) 
bad  a  turn-up  in  a  room  with  Tom  Gaynor,  the  carpenter,  a  strong,  wiry 
chap,  then  little  known,  and  said  to  be  a  bit  of  a  plant  Hudson's  hands 
were  quite  gone,  and  altogether  he  was  not  in  a  fit  state  to  fight,  and  if  he 
bad  any  Mends  present  when  the  row  took  place,  they  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented the  battle.  The  high  courage  of  Josh,  brought  him  through  the 
piece;  but  he  was  severely  milled,  and  met  with  a  very  troublesome  customer 
for  thirty»five  minutes,  before  Gaynor  could  be  ehoked  off.  To  mend  the 
mutter,  it  was  for  love. 
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Josh/s  defeat  weighed  on  his  mindi  and  he  Uius  proposed  a  renewal  of 

hostilities  in  a  letter  :-* 

"Sir,— 

"  Mt  late  defeat  by  Sbelton  lianng  oocarred  through  accident,  has  indaoed  me  to  wish 
to  meet  him  once  more  in  the  ring,  for  the  sataa&ction  of  myeelf  and  friends  and  the  sporting 
world,  for  which  porpose  I  hare  seen  Tom  personally ;  but,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, he  declines  fiffhting  any  more,  at  least  with  me.  I  am  therefore  disengaged ;  and  as 
my  firiends  are  ready  to  back  me  for  £  100  against  any  one  (that  £Mst  coupled  witib  the  idea  I 
entertain  of  myself),  I  wish,  through  the  means  of  your  raluable  paper,  to  say,  should  either 
Bill  Neat  or  Tom  Spring  haye  a  leisure  hour,  once  frithin  three  months,  to  display  in  real 
combat  the  scientific  art  of  self-defence,  I  am  ready,  at  any  time  and  place  either  of  these 
gents  may  appoint,  to  make  a  deposit  to  fight  for  the  above  sum. 

**  I  am,  with  respect  to  Neat  and  Spring,  yours  obediently, 

"JOSHUA  HUDSON. 
"  CoeJs  and  CrsM,  Jfedcross  Street,  London  Doda,  Janvary  S6, 1888.** 

The  second  match  was  made  between  Hudson  and  Shelton  for  £  100  a-side, 
but  on  Thursday  evening,  May  23,  1823,  Josh,  and  his  Mends  attended  at 
Shelton's  house  to  make  his  money  good  for  the  fight  on  the  ensuing  10th  of 
June.  The  money  of  Hudson,  fifty  soyereigns,  lay  on  the  table  for  ten 
minutes.  Shelton  in  reply,  said  he  was  under  recognizances,  and  should  not 
fight  nor  would  he  forfeit.  Thus  the  battle  went  o£^  and  Hudson  reoeiyed  £  30. 

Hudson  was  anxious  to  make  a  match  with  Neat,  but  the  friends  of  the 
latter  neyer  appeared  at  the  scratch.  Hudson  attended  at  Bandall's  house 
for  the  purpose  on  May  80,  1823. 

The  John  Bull  Fighter  never  let  a  chance  go  by  him,  and  the  following 

epistle  clearly  decides  his  anxiety  at  all  times  to  accommodate  a  customer  :— 

**  To  the  Editor  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch. 
"Sir,— 

**  On  perusing  the  daily  papers,  I  understand  that  Ward  challenged  me  at  the  Firen 
Court  on  TueodaT  laat;  you  will  tberefore  have  the  kindneBS,  through  your  sporting  journal, 
to  inform  him  that  the  John  BuU  Fighter,  whether  abroad  or  at  home,  is  always  ready  to 
accommodate  any  of  his  friends,  to  afford  a  '  bit  of  sport'  If  Mr.  Ward,  or  his  backers,  will 
call  at  Mr.  Bandall's,  the  Hole-in-ihe-Wall,  Chanoeij  Lane,  on  Thursday  evening  next, 
Hudson  will  make  a  match  either  for  £100  or  £200  a-side,  as  may  suit  his  opponent. 

"I  remain,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

••JOSH.  HUDSON. 
**BirmiHffham,  August  88, 1828." 

On  the  arrival  of  Hudson  in  London,  the  following  articles  were  agreed  to : 

"  Hole-tn-the-Wall,  Chancery  Lano. 

**  Josh.  Hudson  agrees  to  fight  James  Ward  for  £100  a^^side.  To  be  a  fair  stand-up  fi^t, 
in  a  twenty-four  feet  ring.  Half  minute  time.  Mr.  Jackson  to  name  the  place  of  fighting. 
The  battle  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  II,  1823.  The  men  to  be  in  the  ring,  and 
ready  to  fight,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  An  umpire  to  be  chosen  on 
each  side,  and  a  referee  to  be  appointed  on  the  ground.  £10  a-side  are  now  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  well  known  in  ihe  prize  ting;  £40  a-side  more  to  be  made 
good  at  Mr.  Shelton's,  Hole-in-the-Wall,  Gate  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  on  Tuesdav, 
October  7, 1828,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  the  £10  a-aide 
to  be  forfeited.  The  remainder  of  the  s^es,  £50  a-side,  to  be  made  good  a  fortnight  before 
fighting,  on  Tuesday,  October  28, 1823,  at  Mr.  Bandall's,  Hole-in-the-Wall,  Chancery  Lane, 
between  the  honit  of  eight  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  or  the  money  deposited  to  be 

forfeited.  ^^ 

"  Signed,  For  JOSH.  HtJDSON,  Q.  H. 

"Witness.  B.  Bbnnbtt.  "JAMES  WARD. 

«*  September  4, 1823." 
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Upon  the  above  artioleB  being  signed,  six  to  four  was  offered  to  be  taken 
by  the  friends  of  Ward,  and  several  bets  were  proposed  that  Ward's  money 
wonld  be  made  good. 

The  following  remarks  were  made  respecting  the  milling  capabilitieB  of  the 
combatants  previous  to  the  match :— ^ 

"The  friends  of  the  Black  Diamond  in  the  rough  (Jem  Ward)  flatter 
themselves  he  is  so  much  polished  by  his  recent  experiments  on  the  nobs  of 
the  provincials,  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  high  number  among  the  metropolitan 
boxen.  Ward,  in  point  of  frame,  is  a  second  Hen.  Pearoe,  so  say  the  onld 
ones ;  and  his  chest  is  thought  to  be  equal  in  point  of  anatomical  beauty  and 
immense  strength  to  any  boxer  on  the  P.  L.  Ward  is  likewise  a  most  scien- 
tific fighter,  active  on  his  legs,  and  mills  on  the  retreat  in  first-rate  style. 
The  principal  drawback  is  said  to  be,  that  he  is  more  of  a  tapper  than 
a  heavy  punishing  hitter;  and  it  is  also  a  question  at  present,  which  time 
can  only  answer  (in  order  to  make  his  resemblance  to  the  Chicken  complete), 
whether  the  little  but  important  word  <  game'  is  to  be  added  to  his  character. 
Ward,  on  account  of  his  youth,  is  much  fancied  by  a  great  part  of  the 
betting  world  at  the  west  end  of  the  metropolis,  who  assert,  and  back  their 
opinion,  he  will  win  it  easily.  On  the  contrary,  something  like  grief  has 
escaped  the  lips  of  the  coveys  near  the  Mint ;  and  the  Sage  of  the  East  has 
also  been  caught  on  the  sly  wiping  his  ogles,  that  necessity  should  compel 
the  '  two  Stars  of  the  East'  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Josh,  and  Ward 
being  positively  in  want  of  a  job,  and  sooner  than  remain  idle,  or  stand  still, 
are  anxious  to  take  each  other  by  the  hand,  no  opponents  from  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  offering  to  enter  the  lists  with  them.  Their  match  seems  made 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  late  Tom  Johnson  and  Big  Ben. 
*  Tammy,'  said  the  latter,  '  you  and  I  never  fell  out,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  think  we  ought  to  fight.'  This  is  exactly  the  opinion  of  the  John 
Bull  Boxer,  who  delights  in  fighting,  but  detests  quarrelling,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  incidents  of  a  mill,  and  weeping  over  any  real  distress.  Great 
Bums  of  money  are  already  betted  upon  the  battle  between  Hudson  and 
Ward.  The  former  hero  is  thought  to  be  too  fleshy ;  but  his  lion-hearted 
courage,  among  his  staunch  admirers,  overbalances  all  defects ;  and  numbers 
take  Josh,  for  choice,  while  others  are  so  fond  of  him  as  to  bet  the  odds." 

The  fight  took  place  on  the  llth  of  November,  1823,  on  Moulsey  Hurst 
Hudson  was  the  fietvourite  at  six  to  four  some  days  before  the  battle;  but  by 
a  dodge  on  the  evening  when  the  final  stakes  were  to  be  made  good,  ho 
reduced  the  betting  to  evens,  and  finally  six  to  four  on  Ward.  He  stuffed 
himself  into  a  great  coat,  a  dress  coat,  and  seven  or  eight  under  waistcoatv, 
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whieh  gave  him  enrh  a  puffy  appearance  that  many  even  of  his  own  Mends 
imagined  him  out  of  condition.  Hudson  was  always  an  attractire  featoie  in 
the  prize  ring ;  and  Ward,  by  anticipation,  was  expected  to  turn  out  a  hero  of 
the  first  milling  claps.  From  the  time  Dutch  Sam  fought  Nosworthy,  so  many 
vehicles  were  not  seen  upon  Moulsey  Hurst.  A  sprinkling  of  Corinthians 
oniamented  the  ring,  numerous  swells,  a  great  variety  of  heavy-betting 
sporting  men,  thousands  of  independent  respectable  spectators,  lots  of  oom- 
moneis,  and  plenty  of  persons  a  shade  below  the  last  mentioned,  and,  lastly, 
a  multitude  of  chaps  still  a  shade  lower.  The  whole  was  conducted  in  the 
most  respectable  and  orderly  manner,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  the  Commissary-Oeneral.  The  exertions 
of  Oliver,  Scroggins,  Harmer,  Sampson,  Turner,  Carter,  etc.,  also  tended  in 
a  great  degree  to  give  every  individual  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  fight 
Five  and  seven  shillings  each  person  was  demanded  for  a  standing  place  in 
the  wagons ;  and  the  watermen  who  ferried  the  crowds  across  the  Thames 
were  well  paid  for  their  exertions.  The  Bed  Lion  at  Hampton  was  head 
quarters,  and  every  room  in  the  house  overflowed  with  company.  Between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock  Josh.,  in  a  drab  white  coat,  with  a  blue  bird's  eye 
round  his  neck,  attended  by  his  seconds,  Bandall  and  Peter  Crawley,  followed 
by  Jem  Bum,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring.  Hudson  was  received  with  loud 
shouts.  He  looked  cheerful,  nodded  to  several  Mends,  and  appeared  quite  at 
his  ease.  After  walking  about  the  ring  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  "  Word, 
Ward,''  was  the  cry.  "He  ought  to  have  been  here  before,"  said  Josh.; 
"  half  past  twelve  o'clock  was  the  agreement."  The  Black  Diamond  was 
seen,  arm-in-arm  with  his  backer  and  trainer,  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  followed  by  his  seconds,  Spring  and  Aby  Belasco.  He  was  cheered 
as  he  passed  along,  and  threw  his  hat  spiritedly  into  the  ring.  Ward  looked 
extremely  pale  on  entering  the  ropes ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  mugs 
of  the  combatants  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Hudson.  While  the  Black 
Diamond  was  sitting  on  the  knee  of  his  second,  preparing  for  action,  he 
turned  round  and  surveyed  his  opponent  from  head  to  foot  Kandall  tied 
the  colours  of  Josh.,  "  true  blue,"  to  the  stakes,  and  Spring  placed  Ward's, 
green,  alongside  of  them.     *'  Go  to  work,"  was  now  the  order  of  the  day. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  1.— Hadaon,  on  throwing  off  his  the  eager  i[)eeper8  of  the  amateors  were  dis« 

togt.  amoied  the  spectators  by  a  dramatio  appointed  in  not  beholding  JoBh.'8  canfaa,  a 

touch— a  new  feature  in  the  pnae  ring —  second  layer  ofWelshobsccuing  it.  '*H^o!** 

lomething  like  the  comic  business  in  Hamlet.  said  the  Nonpareil,  **how  many  more  of 

Dn  getting  rid  of  his  liaen,  which  had  been  them  have  yon  got  on  P"    "  Why,  tou  aro 

licely  got  up  by  his  laundress  for  the  occa-  made  of  flannel,    roioincd  Peter.    **  Leave  it 

don,  a  flannel  oameza  was  discovered,  and  all  to  the  cook,**  replied  Josh., smiling;  "as* 
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WardalxNittlMtbj-aad-bye.''  To  the  great 
Mtwiiiili  mwit  of  the  crowd  KMwIall  diveeted  a 
third  from  his  frame  before  Joeh.'e  rotundity 
of  abdomen,  broad  idlly  ehonlderi,  and  roond 
arms  were  ezpoeea  for  addon.     At  length 


the  John  Ball  Filter  appeared  all  in  his 

gotj :  **  His  aool  m  arms,  and  eager  for  the 
by.**  '*  Let  no  person  assert  that  Josh,  has 
not  been  careftil  of  himself^''  observed  a 
yoonff  spriff  of  aristocracy.  **Oarefiil,  in* 
deed!**  replied  an  old  sporting  man;  "do 
not  say  a  word  aboat  bein^  eaiiftd :  he  is  in 
BO  oondition  at  all;  he  is  not  fit  to  fight. 
Vor  mjMlf,  I  nerer  make  any  calcnlations 
npoD  his  training ;  no,  no,  system  snd  Hnd- 
son  are  not  pals ;  and  the  old  Sage  of  the 
Aut,  Tom  Owen,  has  deplored  this  defect  in 
his  dariing  bojr  tbnes  and  often  with  watery 
o^es.  It  is  his  inTinoible  bottom  that  never 
ftmchea  while  natnre  holds  her  empire  over 
his  firame  that  renders  Hudson  a  safe  man 
to  ba4^  at  all  times.  BeooUeet  Ben  Bnm's 
character  of  Tom  Gribb,  '  I  wouldn't  mind 
fighting  Ciibb,'  said  Ben,  *  but  Tom  has  not 
sense  enough  to  leave  off :  he  never  knows 
when  he  has  got  enough.'^'  The  John  Bull 
was  now  only  waiting  to  shake  the  hand  '>f 
his  opponent  to  show  the  spectators  t^'nt 
animonty  had  no  place  in  the  contest,  fame 
snd  gloiy  being  his  only  object  in  view. 
Wsra  was  in  tip-top  condition ;  in  hd,  he 
eoold  not  have  been  better :  he  was  nearly,  if 
not  qvite,  as  heavy,  without  the  grossness  of 
his  opponent,  and  tiins  possessed  the  advan- 
tages of  training.  Hie  bust  of  the  BUu^ 
Diamond  was  pronounced  "beantifbl"  by 
the  admirers  of  anatomy;  indeed,  the  whole 
fignre  of  Ward  was  of  so  manly  an  appear- 
ance, that  a  sculptor  mig^t  have  long  looked 
for  such  a  model  of  a  pugilist.  The  comba- 
tants  placed  themselves  in  attitude.  Hud- 
son stood  firmly  with  his  left  arm  extended, 
hxiking  steadfastly  at  his  opponent,  ready  fbr 
any  chance  that  mi^t  oner,  well  knowing 
that  he  had  an  active  and  scientific  boxer 
before  him.  The  forte  of  Ward  immediately 
showed  itself:  hittin|r  and  cettii^  away 
■eemed  to  be  the  dqect  he  had  in  view. 
After  a  short  pause,  and  both  moving  a  few 
paces  on  the  nonnd.  Josh,  let  fly  with  his 
left,  but  the  Bla^  Diamond  got  away  with 
nativity.  Ward  endeavoored  to  make  a  hit, 
but  his  distance  from  Josh,  was  too  respect- 
fid  to  do  any  misdhief.  Hudson  looked 
cheeiful  and  Ward  smiled.  Hudson  aimed 
n  heavy  blow  with  his  right  hand,  but  the 
Black  iNamond  was  not  to  be  had,  and  re- 
treated. Josh.,  perceiving  that  long  bowls 
were  of  no  service,  determined  to  tiy  if  a 
broadside  would  not  bring  his  adversary  into 
netion ;  he  went  to  vrark  sons  eerewumu,  and 
an  eadiange  of  heavy  blows  was  the  result. 
Tho  Blade  Diamond  napped  a  blow  on  the 
side  of  the  neck,  which,  if  it  had  been 
planted  a  little  higher,  might  have  been 
mischievous.  In  closing  at  the  ropes  Ward 
oommenoed  the  weaving  system  actively,  but 
tkb  situatiott  of  Josh,  gave  him  the  oppor- 
TOL.n, 


tnnity  of  beating  the  baok  part  of  Ward's 
neck  and  head.  In  struggling  for  the  throw. 
Ward  obtained  it  cleverly,  Hudson  being 
undermost.  (Shouting,  snd  **Well  done, 
Jem !  that's  the  way,  my  lad ;  you  can  win 
it  by  throwing  only."  **  Walker ! "  said  an 
old  sailor  from  the  Cock  and  Cross ;  "lick 
my  old  messmate  by  a  throw  indeed  1  Yoo 
don't  know  him.") 

2. — Joeh.'s  forehead  was  a  little  rouged, 
and  the  tight  ear  of  the  Black  Diamond 
vermilioned  from  the  effects  of  the  last 
round.  Ward  would  not  make  play,  and 
Hudson  found  his  man  very  difficult  to  be 
^  at  A  short  time  was  occupied  in  dodg- 
ing, when  Hudson  again  reaolutely  com* 
menoed  the  attack.  Several  blows  of  no 
tender  nature  were  exchanged  between  them 
till  they  fought  their  way  into  dose  quarters. 
Ward,  with  great  snirit  and  activity,  fibbed 
his  opponent  d  la  Kwndall,  but  not  without 
return.  After  severe  struggling  they  sepa- 
rated, and  both  went  down. 

8.--JoBh.  stopped  well,  and  also  got  away 
from  a  heavy  hit.  Ward  smiled.  A  smart 
rally  took  place,  in  which  Hudson  received  a 
rum  one  that  caused  him  to  stagger,  stagger, 
and  stagger  till  he  went  down  on  his  rump. 
It  is  true  it  was  from  the  effects  of  the  hit; 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  term  it 
a  knock-down  blow.  In  the  above  raUy 
Ward  also  received  a  teaser  on  the  tip  of  his 
nose  which  produced  the  daret,  and  he 
dropped,  a  little  exhausted,  on  one  knee  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  round.  ("  Ward  will 
win  it,"  from  his  partisans ;  "  hell  be  able 
to  make  a  fod  of  the  fiit  one  in  ten  minutes." 
The  odds  deddedly  on  the  Bkck  Diamond.) 
*  4. — ^This  roond  was  short,  but  very  sweet 
to  the  backers  of  Hudson.  The  latter,  on 
setting-to,  fioored  Ward  like  a  shot  (The 
joy  was  so  great  on  this  event  that  the 
Bnllites  roared  like  bulls,  the  Black  Dia- 
mond's friends  looking  a  little  blue  at  this 
momentous  triumph.) 

6.— This  was  an  out-and-out  round  on 
both  sides.  Ward  was  on  his  mettle,  and 
nothing  else  but  milling  followed.  Josh, 
made  plav,  and  Ward  turned  to  with  equal 
gaiety.  Some  heavy  blows  passed  between 
them,  and  Josh,  turned  round  in  breaking 
avray  from  his  adversaij.  A  short  pause, 
when  Hudson  kept  creeping  after  Ward,  who 
till  another  rally  was  the 


result,  in  which  the  Black  Diamond  had  the 
best  oif  it,  tillJoeh.  again  broke  away.  Hud* 
son  was  terribly  distressed,  snd  Wiurd  com- 
mitted the  error  of  letting  the  John  Bull 
IKghter  make  ftPMise  till  he  recovered  his 
wind;  in  fiict.  Ward  would  not  fight  first. 
The  high-couraged  ould  one,  puffing  and 
blowing  like  a  grampus,  again  commenced 
play,  but  received  three  fMrs  for  his  teme- 
rity. Another  pause.  Hudson  was  now  at 
a  stand-still,  and  his  bad  condition  was 
visible  to  every  one,  but  he  would  attempt 
to  mill  undismayed,  till  he  received  a  tre- 
mendous blow  on  his  left  oheek  bone,  whiob 
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ereepiiiff  and  oraopiiig  ftftor  him  till 
BUok  Diamond 


Mat  him  down  in  •  twinkling.  Thii  waa  a 
dean  knodk«down  blow.  (Tha  Blade  Din- 
numdaiB  wera  now  in  tun  hrilliani.  "^liatfa 
the  way,  my  Jem*a  eye ;  it 'a  all  yoor  own. 
We'll  baok  yon  now  two  to  one,  nay,  three 
to  one.    Ton  can't  loae  it") 

6.— The  heart  of  Hndaon  waa  aa  aoond  aa 
ever,  and  his  eye  atill  poanawd  ita  wonted 
fire,  hnt  hia  diatreaMcf  atata  waa  evident. 
Two  aeTeie  ooonter-hita  aeparated  the  oom- 
batanta  from  eaoh  other,  and  both  of  them 
lUt  the  aererity  of  the  Uowa.  Ward  ze« 
treated  fast  from  Joah. ;  bat  the  latter  kept 
^9r  him  till  the 
the  ropeBi  and 
eompeUed  to  fifirht.  Here  the  John  Bnll 
If^ighter  foond  mmaelf  at  home,  tiiat  ia  to 
aay,  at  oloae  qnartera,  a  lort  of  mrd-arm 
and  yard-arm  fighting,  where  aU  ma  blowa 
told.  Joflh.  not  onlT  atopped  ikilfnll^,  bat 
he  pat  in  two  aaon  tremendooa  hits  on 
Ward'a  body,  that  the  &oe  of  the  Blaok 
Diamond  euibited  ezoradatinff  grimaoaa. 
Hadaon  alao  finiahed  the  round  oy  throwmg 
Ward.  (Another  aproarioaa  shout.  The 
apeetatera  all  aHve,  and  the  John  Bull 
Fighter,  if  not  the  fiiTOurite  among  the  bet- 
tiitf  men,  teemed  to  have  the  intareat  of  the 
nnmaaaed  part  of  the  audience.) 

7.— Hadaon,  while  aitting  on  Crawl^*a 
knee,  appeared  exhauated,  but  not  in  pluck, 
and  laughed  at  Bandall'a  telling  him  to 
recollect  hia  inntation  of  dining  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to-morrow.  On  time  being 
called,  Joeh.,  with  maoh  judgment,  kept 

Sarring  at  the  aoratch  to  recover  hia  wind, 
udaon  cleverly  atopped  a  heavy  blow.  In 
doaing  at  the  ronea  the  activity  oiaDlayed  by 
Ward  in  fibbing  nia  opponent  waa  the  admi- 
ration of  the  rinff,  but  it  waa  more  showy 
than  effective.  Hndaon,  though  awkwardly 
hdd,  neverthelefa  adminiatered  moat  puniah- 
ment.  Ward  again  threw  hia  opponent 
deverly. 

8.— Some  panaing  occurred.  Ward  waiting 
for  his  opponent  to  make  .play.  "  Ton  must 
come  to  me,  Jem,"  said  Josh. ;  "  I  shall  not 
go  after  you;  I  ahall  stand  here  all  day." 
**  So  can  I,"  reiilied  Ward.  Hudaon  aoon 
broke  through  nia  readution,  and  went  to 
work.  Ward  fighting  and  retreating  till  he 
waa  wainat  the  ropea.  Here  the  combatanta 
doaed,  and  the  Black  Diamond  endeavoured 
to  fib  hia  adveraaiy,  until  Josh.,  in  ratlier  a 
aingular  manner,  extricated  himadf  from  the 
gripe  of  his  adversarv,  and  found  himself 
outside  of  the  ring,  when  he  put  in  a  blow 
across  the  ropes  which  floored  the  Blaok 
Diamond.  (Loud  shouting  in  fiivour  of 
Hudson ;  but  in  betting  generally  Ward  waa 
the  hero  of  the  tale.) 

9.— The  face  of  Hudaon  waa  red  and  puffy, 
and  it  waa  aatoniahing  to  witness  a  man 
fight  ao  wdl  who  laboured  under  such  an 
evident  atata  of  distress.  The  skill  of  Ward, 
added  to  his  goodness  on  his  legs,  should 
have  ttiven  him  confidence  to  have  fought 
immeoiatoly  with  Josh,  on  hia  appearing  at 


the  aoratch.  Owing  to  the  want  of  thia  con- 
fidanoe,  he  pave  a  chance  away.  "The  John 
Bull'*  again  commenned  play,  bat  Ward 
would  not  be  hit.  Hudaon,  en  the  creeping 
ayatem,  gentiy  followed  Ward  all  over  the 
nng,  until  the  latter  waa  in  a  aitnaticn  that 
he  waa  compelled  to  fight.  A  alaughtering 
raUy  took  place,  hit  for  hit,  tiU  both  the 
men  went  down.  (Spring,  on  picking  m  hia 
man  and  looking  at  Hudaon,  obeerrea,  **I 
ahould  like  to  have  a  calf's  head  aa  fiut  aa 
Joah.'s&oe."  «*Softly,"Baid  Crawley,  ««yoa 
don't  know  how  soon  your  own  mag  may  be 
in  a  worse  condition.'0 

lO.—Thia  waa  a  fine  fighting  round  alto- 
gether, odiibiting  akill,  bottom,  and  bravery. 
Josh.,  after  a  ahort  panae,  endeavoured  to 
fed  for  hia  adversary's  nob,  but  Ward  re- 
treated. The  BUu^  Diamond,  however,  re- 
turned upon  Hudaon  quickly,  and  wiaand  a 
tremendooa  blow  aimed  at  Joah.'a  head ;  it 
alighted  npon  his  ahoulder.  A  aevare  bat 
ahort  rally  occurred,  till  the  combatants 
separated  from  diitreea.  Hudaon  waa  deter- 
mmed  to  put  his  opponent  to  the  teat,  and 
the  exchange  of  blowa  waa  aevere,  till  ther 
were  compelled  to  make  a  pause.  "  To  Uek 
or  be  licked,"  saya  Joah.,  **  nere  goea !  **  and 
hit  for  hit  occurred  till  both  the  men  went 
down. 

11.— Thia  round  led  to  the  dedaicm  of  the 
battle.  Ward  waa  pinking  Josh.'s  nob  and 
retreating,  aa  the  John  Bull  kepi  creeping 
after  him,  till  a  aevere  rally  waa  the  reaalt. 
Jodi.  put  in  a  tremendous  blow  under  Ward'a 
left  eye,  which  doaed  it  The  Blaok  Dia- 
mond waa  wild  and  quite  abroad  from  ita 
aeverity,  hitting  at  random.  It  waa  now 
blow  for  blow  till  Ward  waa  floored. 

12.— It  was  evident  that  Ward  coaM  not 
measure  hia  distance  accnxatelv,  and  hia 
blowa  were  given  like  a  man  feeling  fisr  hia 
way  in  the  dark;  nevertheleas,  this  waa  a 
complete  milling  round.  Hudaon'a  mug  waa 
red  m  tiie  extreme,  and  he  did  not  appear  to 
have  wind  enough  to  puff  out  a  larthing 
rushlight.  Ward  was  also  distreesed;  in- 
deed, it  was  the  expiossod  opinion  of  some  of 
the  dd  fandera  that  '*it  waa  anybod/a 
battie."  When  time  waa  called,  a  minote, 
if  it  could  have  been  allowed,  would  have 
proved  very  acceptable  to  both  partiea. 
After  a  short  panae  at  the  aeratch  Ward  ffot 
away  from  a  heavy  body-blow.  At  tiie 
ropea  a  amart  exchange  of  blowa  occurred, 
when  they  aeparated.  Hndaon  atopped  a 
heavv  lunge  in  great  atyle.  At  the  ropea 
another  aharp  encounter  took  plaoe,  till  both 
of  the  men  were  at  a  ataaa-atill.  Ward 
endeavoured  to  put  in  a  nobber,  which  Josh, 
stopped  so  skimillv  aa  to  extort  applanaa 
fi^m  all  parts  of  the  crowd.  In  a  straggle 
at  the  coiner  of  the  ring  Ward  waa  aent  out 
of  the  ropes,  and  Hudaon  fdl  on  one  of  hia 
kneea.  (The  backera  of  both  partiea  ware 
on  the  fimk.  There  aeemed  no  demded  csr- 
tainty  about  it :  hope  and  fear  were  depicted 
on  the  &oea  of  the  frionda  ot  both  men  at 
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ttif  jnBofaiM.  It  w«i  ui  awflil  moment  for 
tlM  oaah  M0Oimt---tiie  iniiifor  of  wmA  thoa«* 
nods  waa  at  liuid.) 

18.— Hiid0cm*f  little  ■miling  ejei,  aHhoogh 
iie«rlj  obecnred  by  the  bompe  and  thum]^ 
above  and  below  them,  had  not  loet  their 
lire,  and  he  laid  to  Bandall,  on  oomin?  to 
the  aeraieh,  *'I  am  aatufied,  Jadk.  I  hare 
got  him."  The  fiuse  of  the  Bladk  Diamond 
was  oompletely  metamorphosed,  and  hie 
peepere  nearly  darkened.  On  eettrnff-to 
Hnoaon  planted  a  nobber,  whioh  eent  Ward 
■tagserin^  tiro  or  three  yards,  and  he  was 
neany  going  down.  Hadson  followed  his 
opponent,  and  some  blows  were  eiehansed ; 
Men,  in  elosing.  Josh.  feU  on  Ward  witn  all 
hie  weifl^t.  ("John  Bull  for  £100 ;  five  to 
one,"  and  hi|^er  odds.  Viotonr  was  now  in 
sight.  **  Hudson  can't  lose  it,'*  was  the 
general  ovy.) 

14.— Badly  distressed  as  Josh,  appeared  to 
be,  OB  eoming  to  the  scratch  he  was  by  for 
the  better  man  of  the  two.  Ward  did  what 
he  ooold  to  obtain  a  tnm,  and,  in  dosing  at 
the  ropes,  endeavoared  to  fib  his  adversary ; 
bat  Mndson  pommelled  Ward  so  severely 
behind  his  nob,  that  in  a  oonfosed  manner 
he  let  go  his  hold.  A  few  blows  were  then 
exchanged,  when  the  John  Boll  gave  Ward 
a  coup  ds  yraee  that  sent  him  down  flat  on 
his  back.  ("Ward  will  not  oome  again; 
it*s  all  over!") 

15  and  last.— When  time  was  called,  S^ng 
faroofl^t  his  man  to  the  scratch,  bnt  Ward 
was  in  so  tottering  a  state  that  he  was 
tittiM>4wiig  on  one  leg.  ("  Take  him  away ! " 
•'IWthit  him,  Josh.")  The  John  Bull 
Fighter,  with  that  generosity  of  mind  which 
distingaishes  his  dbaracter,  merelv  poshed 
his  opponent  down,  when  ^e  battle  was  at 
an  ena.  Josh,  took  hold  of  RandalFs  hat 
and  threw  it  op  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  tried  to  make  a  jomp.  If  not  ^oite 
so  Hirht,  graoefol,  nor  so  high  as  the  piroo- 
ette  of  an  Oscar  Byrne,  yet,  it  was  that  sort 


of  indication  that  he  did  Jomp  for  joy. 
Hodsou  immediately  left  the  ring  amidst  the 
shoots  of  the  popolace,  orossea  the  water, 
and  prodenUv  went  to  bed  at  the  Bell,  at 
Hampton,  llie  battle  was  over  in  thirty- 
six  minotes. 

Bbmarxs. — ^Ward  most  be  pronoonoed  a 
fine  fighter:  he  completely  nnderstands 
soientinc  movements,  and,  perhape  it  is  not 
too  moch  to  assert,  he  is  master  of  the  art 
of  self-defence.  His  most  oonspioooos  fieiolt 
in  this  battle  appeared  to  be  in  not  f 


first,  and  evincing  too  great  anxie^  to  avoid 
the  blows  of  his  opponent.  The  Black  Dia- 
mond is  excellent  npon  his  legs— few,  if  any, 
boxers  better;  bat,  in  his  fondness  for  re- 
treatinff,  his  blows,  however,  nomeroos,  did 
not  redace  the  ooorage  of  the  John  Boll 
Fighter.  It  has  been  nrged  that  Ward  was 
shy  of  his  adversaiy.  The  name  and  cha- 
racter of  Josh.  Hodson,  as  one  of  the  gamest 
of  the  game  boxers  on  the  lut,  no  doobt  has 
some  terrors  attached  to  it.  and  we  think  it 
had  a  little  effect  opon  the  feelings  of  Ward. 
Hadson  was  now  in  his  twenty-seventh  year, 
and  victory  had  crowned  his  efforts  sixteen 
times.  In  the  battle  with  Ward  the  extra- 
ordinary coarage  he  displayed  was  the  theme 
of  eveiy  one  present.  To  ooorage,  and 
coarage  alone,  he  may  attribote  his  soccess ; 
bat  at  the  same  time  we  are  sore  that  he 
might  have  been  in  moch  better  condition, 
if  he  had  paid  more  attention  to  his  training. 
Hodson,  we  most  assert,  relied  too  moch 
opon  his  ooorage ;  in  fact,  he  was  so  com- 
pletely exhausted  two  or  tiiree  times  in  the 
fight,  that  his  most  sangoine  friends  were 
doobtfol  of  the  result.  Ward  proved  himself 
a  trooblesome  costomer,  and  diificolt  to  be 
got  at.  Josh,  won  the  battle  oot  of  the  fire. 
Ward  was  considerably  ponished  aboot  the 
head,  and  pot  to  bed  immediatelv  after  the 
battle,  at  Hampton.  Upon  the  whole  it  was 
a  fine  manly  fight. 


On  the  fight  being  orer,  **  Home,  sweet  home,"  was  the  object  in  view, 
and  the  night  fast  approaching,  the  proyerb  of  the  ''  devil  take  the  hind- 
moflty"  seemed  to  be  nppennost.  The  toddlers  brushed  off  by  thousands  to 
the  water's  edge,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  ferrymen,  the  first  rush 
jumped  into  the  boats  in  such  numbers  as  nearly  to  endanger  their  own  lives. 
However,  the  watermen  soon  got  the  "best  of  it,'*  by  demanding  a  bob  or 
1IIOI6  to  carry  over  in  safety  select  companies.  Yet  so  great  was  the  pressure 
«f  the  crowd,  and  so  eager  to  cross  the  water  to  Hampton,  that  several 
embraced  Old  Father  Thames  against  their  will,  amidst  the  jeers  and  shouts 
of  their  more  fortunate  companions.  A  nice  treat,  by  way  of  a  cooler,  in  an 
afternoon  in  Kovember,  sixteen  miles  distant  from  home.  The  other  side  of 
the  Hurst  produced  as  much  ftin  and  laughter,  from  the  barouches,  rattlers, 
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gigs,  heavy  drags,  etc.,  gallopping  off  towards  Kingston  Bridge  througli  fields 
covered  with  water,  to  save  time.  Several  were  seen  sticking  fast  in  the 
mud,  the  proprietors  begging  assistance  from  those  persons  whose  horses  were 
strong  enough  for  the  purpose ;  but ''  a  friend  in  need''  was  here  ont  of  the 
question.  Two  or  three  drags  that  were  overloaded  with  ''live  stock"  broke 
down  in  similar  situations,  which  a  wag  observing,  sung  out,  by  way  of  con- 
solation to  the  Jacks  in  the  water,  ''that  they  were  going  home  swim- 
mingly." One  block  up  of  this  kind  operated  on  a  string  of  carriages 
upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  a  lively  and 
amusing  picture.  The  vehicles  were  so  numerous,  that  two  hours  had 
elapsed  before  the  whole  of  them  had  passed  over  Kingston  Bridge,  to  the 
great  joy  and  profit  of  the  proprietors  of  the  gates.  For  miles  round  Moulaey 
Hurst  it  proved  a  profitable  day  for  the  inns ;  and  money  that  otherwise 
might  have  remained  idle  in  the  pockets  of  persons  who  could  afford  to  spend 
it,  was  set  to  work  in  the  consumption  of  articles  tending  to  benefit  hundreds 
of  tradesmen,  who  otherwise  (like  Dennis  Bmlgruddery)  might  have  been 
long  on  the  look-out  for  "  a  customer." 

Josh,  purchased  several  pieces  of  blue  silk  handkerchiefiB,  and  as  a  con- 
vincing proof  to  his  friends  that  he  meant  nothing  else  but  winning  the 
battle,  he  presented  one  to  each  of  them  on  the  condition  that  if  he,  Hudson, 
won  the  battle,  he  was  to  receive  a  guinea ;  but  if  defeated,  not  a  farthing 
was  to  be  paid  to  him.  Hudson  cleared  £100  by  the  above  speculation 
several  of  his  backers  presenting  him  with  £5  a-piece  for  the  blue  flag. 

Hudson,  on  meeting  with  Ward  in  London  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
enquired  after  his  health,  shook  hands  with  him,  and  presented  him  with 
a  £  5  note. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Partiality  dub,  held  at  Mr.  Tuff's,  the  Blue  Anchor, 
East  Spiithfield,  on  Thursday  evening,  November  13,  1823,  it  was  proposed 
by  Pierce  Egan,  seconded  by  Tom  Owen,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  a 
silver  cup,  of  the  value  of  100  guineas,  be  presented  to  the  John  Bull  Pig^iter 
for  the  true  courage  displayed  by  him  at  all  times  in  the  prize  ring.  The 
room  was  small,  the  company  but  few  in  number,  yet  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  so  glorious  was  the  East-end  upon  this  occasion,  that  the  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  £20.  The  money  was  immediately  put  down,  and  Mrs. 
Tuff  (wife  of  the  landlord),  as  an  admirer  of  true  courage,  begged  the  favour 
of  being  permitted  to  add  her  guinea. 

At  Crawley's  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court,  Wednesday,  November  12,  1823, 
on  Hudson  showing  himself  on  the  stage,  he  was  warmly  congratulated  by 
his  friends.    "Gentlemen,"  said  Hudson,  "I  have  heea  informed  by  Mr. 
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Bgan  that  Shelton  has  made  an  assertion  that  Ward  reoeiyed  £100  to  lose 
the  batUe  with  me.  I  will  bet  any  person  fire  to  one  that  he  does  not 
prove  it  (Bravo!)  I  will  also  fight  Tom  Shelton  for  from  £25  to  £200 
a-dde  when  the  time  he  is  bound  over  for  expires.  If  Ward  is  in  the  Court 
let  him  come  forward  and  meet  this  charge  made  against  him.''  (Applause.) 
Shelton  appeared  upon  the  stage  and  said,  **  I  have  been  told  by  Ben  Bum 
that  Ward  received  £  100.  I  merely  repeated  it,  and  give  up  the  author." 
''That's  ri^t,  Tom;  you've  cleared  yourself."  Bum  then  appeared  and 
said,  he  had  heard  in  casual  conversation  what  he  had  repeated  to  Shelton. 
Here  Ward  rashed  up  the  steps  and  said,  as  he  stood  between  Shelton  and 
Bum, ''  The  whole  is  a  direct  fedsehood ; "  and  added  indignantly, ''  I  will  fight 
either  of  them,  gentlemen,  for  £  100,  and  cast  back  the  slander.  (Applause.) 
I  now  publicly  assert  that  no  individual  whatever  ever  offered  me  one  single 
farthing  to  lose  the  battle.  I  felt  confident  I  could  win."  (Great  applause.) 
Joeh.  Hudson :  *'  And  I  will  fight  Ben  Bum  any  day  he  likes  to  appoint,  my 
£  100  against  his  £60."  Vehement  cheering,  during  which  Unde  Ben  tried 
a  reply.  He  had  no  more  chance  than  an  unpopular  candidate  on  the 
hnstbgs.  All  that  could  be  heard  was  a  declaration  that  he  had  not  had 
fair  play,  and  they  did  not  act  towards  him  like  Englishmen.  The  sus- 
picions, if  any  had  legitimately  existed,  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  fight  between 
Hudson  and  Ward,  were  utterly  dissipated. 

Hudson  and  Sampson  were  matched  on  the  bustle  for  £  100  aside,  owing, 
it  would  appear,  to  a  word  and  a  blow,  Sampson — always  very  fast— enter- 
taining an  opinion  he  had  improved,  not  only  as  a  boxer,  but  was  a  better 
man  in  every  point  of  view  than  heretofore,  while  the  John  Bull  Fighter 
alwajTS  thought  he  could  polish  off  Sampson  at  any  period  in  a  twenty-four 
foot  ring.*    Articles  were  entered  into;  but  Josh.,  in  order  to  gain  three 

•  Abb.  sample  of  what  our  fathers  thought  smart  writmg,  we  ^ve  a  contemporarr  s{>eci- 
'■ - .    ..  -.  nrsofthe<* 


men  or  two  of  Ut  impromptm  fait  d  loisir  whioh  appeared  in  the  leading  papers  of  the  day : 

^  IKPBOMFTU  OK  SAMPSON  AND  HUDSON'S  MATCH. 

**  If  what  the  ancients  say  be  tme. 
That  Samson  many  thousands  slew, 

And  with  a  single  bone ; 
How  can  Joeh.  Hnoson's  skill  in  fi^ht, 
Avail  'gainst  modem  Sampson's  might. 
Who  carries  two  t  is  known  P  " 
Another,  alludinff  to  a  rife  topic  of  the  day— the  treatment  of  Naooleon  the  Great  by  the 
GoTomor  of  St.  Helena,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  whom  Byron  has  damnea  to  everlasting  fame  in 
the  line* — 

"  Or  to  some  lonely  isle  of  gaolers  go, 
With  turncoat  Hudson  for  my  turnkey  Lowe,** 
runs  thus;  the  iilagiarism  in  idea  is  manifest 

'*  JOsh.  Hudson  now  is  ki^h  in  fieime ; 
Should  this  against  him  go, 
His  glorr  passes  like  a  dream, 
He'll  then  be— Hudson  Low-et** 
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weeks  in  trainings  foifeited  £10  to  Sampson,  at  Mr.  Eing'sy  the  Cock 
and  Gross,  East  Smitlifield,  on  Uaroh  8,  1824,  and  a  new  match  was  made 
the  same  erening,  for  £100  a-side,  to  come  off  on  Tuesday,  May  11,  1824. 

FBESorTAZiov  OF  A.  SiLTBR  Cup  TO  JosH.  HuDsoiT. — On  Thursday,  May  6, 
1824,  preyions  to  this  trophy  being  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  John  Bull 
Boxer,  the  Partiality  Glnb  dinner  took  place  at  Mr.  Toff's,  Blue  Anchor, 
East  8mith£eld.  The  festiTO  board  was  truly  inviting ;  the  wines  excellent; 
and  a  silver  cup  which  had  been  given  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Docker, 
for  his  spirited  conduct  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed  poor  in  the  parish — as  one 
of  the  links  connected  with  ''  true  courage" — ^was  also  placed  in  view  of  the 
visitors.  On  the  doth  being  removed,  the  John  Bull  Fighter's  cup,  filled 
with  five  bottles  of  port,  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the  Chairman,  and 
Hudson  took  his  seat  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  President  Pierce  Egan 
occupied  the  chair,  and  accordingly  fills  six  pages  of  ''Boxiana"  with  a 
newspaper  report  aprcpoi  of— nothing.  The  health  of  Hudson  having  been 
drunk,  he  received  the  cup  with  great  emotion.  ^'  Oentlemen,"  said  Josh.,  **  I 
cannot  make  a  speech,  but,  believe  me,  my  gratitude  and  thanks  are  sincere, 
and  as  you  have  honoured  me  with  this  cup  in  the  name  of  true  courage, 
why  I  will  endeavour  to  support  my  character  for  true  courage  to  the  end 
of  my  life."  The  cup  then  passed  round.  The  healths  of  Mr.  Jackson,  Tom 
Cribb,  and  the  leading  supporters  of  the  prise  ring,  were  drunk,  and  Josh, 
departed  to  the  country  to  finish  his  training  for  his  fight  with  Sampson. 

The  cup  bears  ih»  following  inscription :-« 


"THIS  CUP 

Was  presented  to  the 

JOHN     BTJt.ri     FiaHTISS, 

OK  THUBSDAT,  THB  6tB  OF  MAT,  1824, 

As  %  Reward  for  the 

TBUE     GOUBAGB 

which 

JOSHTJ-A^     HUDSON' 

Displayed  throughoat  all  his  Contests  in  the 

PRIZE  RING. 
John  Ball  in  the  ring  has  so  oft  plaT*d  his  pert. 
The  form  let  it  he  in  the  shape  of  a  hesrt— 
A  tme  British  one  I  at  its  shrine  take  a  sup : 
Csn  a  more  noble  model  he  fonnd  for  a  cup  ?— P.  E» 

This  Piece  of  Plate  was  raised  by  Subscription; 

The  Contributors  were 

Several  Members  of  the  Partiality  Club, 

a  few  frequenters  of  the  Widow  Melsom  ; 

(and  in  confimation  that '  yone  but  the  Brave  deterve  the  Fair  /' 

The  H08TE88B8  of  the  above  houses) ; 

Aud  by  those  Amateurs  who  are  supporters  m  the  Noble 

ART  OF  SELF-DEFENCE." 
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The  cup,  SB  indicated  in  the  doggrel  to  which  P.  E.  is  engrared,  is  heart- 
shaped.  On  the  coyer  is  the  figure  of  a  sailor,  with  an  anchor  and  foul  cable. 
The  report  goes  on: — "In  front  of  the  cup  a  small  heart  appears  oyer  fonr 
divisions,  intended  for  the  boxenf  coat  of  arms.  The  first  division  represents 
the  pugilists  in  attitude.  The  second  portrays  one  of  the  oombatants  down 
on  his  knees,  his  opponent  with  his  anns  held  up  walking  away,  in  order  to 
show  that  he  will  not  take  any  unMr  advantage.  The  third  division  exhibits 
the  battle  at  an  end,  the  defeated  man  sitting  upon  the  knee  of  his  second  in 
the  act  of  shaking  hands  with  the  victor,  to  evince  that  no  malice  exists 
between  them.  The  fourth  depicts  the  honours  of  conquest — ^the  conqueror 
earned  out  of  the  ring  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  seconds,  with  the  purse  in 
his  hands.  Several  other  appropriate  embellishments  appear  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  cup,  on  the  bottom  of  which  the  lion  is  seen  with  the  lamb 
reposing  at  his  feet;  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lion  is  the  English 
bull-dog,  as  a  second  to  the  king  of  the  forest" 

The  afEair  of  Hudson  and  Sampson  was  fixed  for  Tuesday,  May  11,  1824, 
at  Haydon  Grange  Farm,  forty  miles  from  the  metropolis.  Hudson  was 
originally  the  favourite,  at  five  and  six  to  four,  and  heavy  sums  were  laid  out 
on  him  at  Tattersall's  at  these  figures.  But  on  the  day  before  the  fight  there 
was  a  rush  to  get  on  to  Sampson,  and  the  odds  went  about  at  six  to  four  on 
the  Birmingham  Youth.  This  sudden  change  terrified  the  East-enders,  and 
many  tried  to  get  ofL 

At  one  o'clock  the  ring  was  formed  in  a  most  delightful  situation,  and, 
punctual  to  time,  Josh,  threw  his  white  topper  into  the  ring.  Just  before, 
however,  the  backers  of  Sampson  declared  that  they  preferred  forfeiting  the 
£  100  stakes  to  the  risk  of  losing  more  than  £  1,000,  as  numbers  of  sporting 
men  had  declared  off,  and  that  they  would  not  pay  if  Hudson  lost  the  battle. 
Hereupon  Hudson's  backers  offered  to  cancel  the  old  articles,  and  post  £100 
for  a  new  match  to  come  off  there  at  two  o'cIocIl  This  was  refused,  and 
the  altercation  became  violent,  but  Sampson's  backers  sand  he  should  not  fight 
that  day.  The  wrangle  having  subsided,  two  Cambridge  men,  Samuel 
Larkins*  and  William  Shadbolt,  of  local  fame,  and  both  styled  ''cham- 
pions," threw  their  hats  into  the  ring.  The  Cantabs,  who  were  in  force,  took 
great  interest  in  the  result.  Paddington  Jones  and  Jem  Ward  seconded 
Larkins,  and  Tom  Oliver  and  Ned  Stockman  picked  up  Shadbolt.  Larkius, 
in  nineteen  rounds,  poUshed  off  Shadbolt  completely. 

*  Larkhw  afterwards  beat  John  Fuller,  Abbott,  and  Eelly,  and  was  beaten  by  Keene  and 
Tabbe.  He  came  to  London,  and  his  name  ooonrs  in  the  IHres  and  Tennis  Conrts  glove 
bo^ts. 
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Hudaoii  walked  roimd  the  ring,  convening  with  bis  friends  during  the 
battle.  The  John  Boll  Fighter  was  nerer  in  sooh  ezcelieat  condition  in  aoy 
preTioos  battle,  and  loodlj  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  at  receiring  the 
battle  money  without  a  fight.  ''The  sporting  world,"  said  Josh,  "are  my 
best  friends;  to  them  I  owe  erery thing,  and  I  am  sorry  Uiey  should  hsTS 
come  so  many  miles  <m  my  account  to  be  disappointed.  It  is  not  my  fiiult» 
and  I  hope  they  will  not  blame  me  for  circumstances  I  hare  nothing  to  do 
with."  On  learing  the  ground,  and  passing  the  Grange  Farm  House,  Hud- 
son met  with  Sampson,  when  they  shook  hands  together.  The  ground  was 
soon  cleared,  and  the  company  was  off.  Hudson  returned  to  Lcmdon  in  a 
post-chaise  and  four,  and  arrived  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sampson 
also  moved  for  the  metropolis  with  the  utmost  speed.  The  sporting  houses 
were  filled  with  company,  and  cTcry  one  out  of  humour  at  having  travelled 
nearly  a  hundred  ndles  to  be  laughed  at  for  his  pains. 

By  the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  and  in  consequence  of  his  oonstitutaooal 
tendency  to  corpulency,  which  resisted  the  effects  of  ordinary  training,  Josh. 
now  took  leave  of  the  P.R.  in  an  address  at  the  Tenms  Court.  His  next  step 
was  to  "commit  the  crime  the  eiargy  call  matrimony,"  with  the  complicity  of  a 
Tei7  amiable  and  respectable  young  woman,  who  quickly  developed  into  the 
agreeable  hostess  of  the  Half  Moon  Tap,  in  Leadenhall  Market,  where  "Jolly 
Joah./'  brimful  of  fun  and  faoetioutness,  held  his  opening  dinner  on  the  23rd  of 
January,  1825.  Josh.,  though  he  retired  from  activity  as  a  principal,  kept  up 
his  ring  connection,  and  was  foremost  not  only  in  backing  and  matchmaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Sastenders  as  in  rivalry  with  the  Ck>rinthians  of  the  West,  but 
never  spared  himself  in  the  anxious  and  often  laborious  duties  of  seconding  any 
man  worthy  of  his  care  and  patronage,  or  of  setting-to  for  his  benefit,  as  may 
be  seen  in  ihtae  pages  on  many  occasions.  A  paragraph  which  we  find  in  a 
newspaper  of  this  period  may  show  that  Josh.'s  "right  hand  "  had  not  "lost  its 
cunning"  by  reason  of  bar-practice,  and  also  throws  a  side-light  on  our  hero's 
manly  readiness  to  champion  the  defenceless. 

"Galljlktbt.-— As  Hudson,  the  well-known  pugilist^  was  passing  along  Bat- 
cliff  Highway,  a  clumsy  coalheaver  elbowed  a  pregnant  woman  off  the  pavement 
into  the  road.  The  feelings  of  Josh,  were  roused  at  this  unmanly  conduct^  and 
he  remonstrated  pretty  forcibly  with  Coaly  for  his  bad  behaviour.  The  reply 
he  got  was  a  cut  from  a  trouncing  whip.  This  was  too  much.  Without  further 
ceremony  Josh,  judged  his  distance  and  gave  Coaly  such  a  pile-driver  that  he 
went  down  on  the  stones  as  if  he  bad  been  shot.  It  was  a  minute  or  two  befoie 
he  recovered,  and  then,  declining  to  get  up  for  '  another  round,'  Josh.'s  name 
being  upon  every  one*s  tongue,  the  humbled  bully  sneaked  into  a  public-house 
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to  talk  the  matter  orer  with  hii  brethren  of  the  nck"^Sunday  MonUor,  Julj, 
1825. 

Among  Joth.'f  generous  qualities  were  his  grateful  remembrance  of  past 
serrices  and  faTours  and  his  firm  adherence  to  a  friend  in  adrersity.  Of  this 
there  is  extant  an  instaoce  so  creditable  to  both  parties  concemedi  that  we 
cannot  forbear  its  repetition. 

An  old  friend  of  Josh.'s  earlj  dajs  haringi  by  rererse  of  fortune,  by  no  means 
nnfreqnent  among  iporting  men,  fallen  into  a  difficulty  which  called  upon  him 
for  the  immediate  payment  of  some  £50,  applied,  in  his  extremity,  to  mine  host 
of  "  the  Half  Moon."  Josh.,  who  had  not  tbe  cash  by  him,  was  sadly  annoyed 
at  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  refuse  such  an  application  from  one  from  whom 
he  had  received  farours.  A  sudden  thought  struck  him.  There  was  his  "Cap,'* 
lying  snug  in  its  case  in  his  iron  safe.  On  that  he  could  raise  a  temporary  loan, 
and  nobody  the  wiser.  Desiring  bis  friend  to  make  himself  at  home  while  he 
went  for  "the  mopusses,"  Josh,  possessed  himself  of  the  piece  of  plate, 
hurried  out  at  the  side-door,  and  after  a  sharp  toddle  presented  himself,  blow- 
ing like  a  grampus,  in  one  of  the  small  boxes  of  a  neighbouring  "  Uncle  *'  in 
BishopsTate  Street.  Josh,  was  not  only  a  well-kno\vn  public  character,  but  it 
so  happened  that  "mineUnde"  was  an  admirer  of  the  "noble  art."  Josh, 
unlocked  his  box,  and  drew  forth  his  well-earned  trophy.  The  assistant  eyed 
him  with  some  curiosity. 

"HowmuchP" 

"  Forty  pounds  I "  gasped  Jolly  Josh,  not  yet  recoTered  from  his  run. 

The  assistant  stepped  into  his  employer's  sanctum,  who  instantly  returned 
with  the  shining  pledge  in  his  hands. 

A  brief  eoUoquy  expbiined  ^  position  of  affairs.  Josh,  wanted  forty 
pounds. 

"  Mine  Uncle  "  proceeded  to  his  desk,  but  not  to  make  out  the  "  ticket "  re- 
quired by  law.  He  merely  wrote  an  acknowledgment,  to  be  signed  by  Josh., 
that  ha  had  receiyed  a  loan  of  forty  pounds.  This  "  mine  Uncle  "  presented 
to  him  for  signature.    Josh,  was  oTerwhelmed. 

"No,  no/'  said  mine  Uncle!  "Take  back  your  Cup,  Josh.,  you  must  not 
be  without  it.  Pay  me,  as  I  know  you  will,  as  soon  as  you  are  able.  Vll  not 
hare  thai  piece  of  wedge  go  to  sale  anyhow." 

Josh  returned  to  the  Half  Moon  with  both  money  and  cup  ;  discharged  the 
duty  of  friendship,  and  the  pawnbroker  lost  nothing  by  his  confidence. 

We  must  preserre  the  name  of  the  generous  pawnbroker  (strange  coupling  of 
rpithets !),  it  was  Folkard,  and  the  assistant  was  the  youth  who,  in  after  years, 
was  the  well-known  Benton  Nicholson,  of  newspaper  and  "  Town  *'  celebrity, 
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from  whose  lipi  ire  have  of  tea  heard  thie  little  episode  of  ''John  Boll  and  hit 
Unele," 

**  KiiM  host  la  the  m  tiket,  a  prime  Jolly  fellow. 

Am  rough  and  as  ready  as  here  and  there  one ; 
la  his  lash'crib  whea  seated,  good-hninoiired  and  mellow, 

Iiooki  very  like  Baechai  astride  of  his  ton. 
But  more  to  advaniage.  with  Dary  heside  him. 

This  John  Boll,  the  picture  of  frolic  appears. 
Diseonrsing  on  hattles,  which  those  who  have  tried  Um 

Confess  to  hare  mng  a  full  peal  in  their  ears.*' 

In  1887,  Mrs.  Hudson  presented,  as  a  second  offcringi  a  son  and  heir, 
which  occasion  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  father  celebrated  bj  a  festival 
on  Christmas  Daj,  whereat  a  silTer  cap  was  presented  to  the  jonng  "  John 
Bull/'  inscribed:  "The  gift  of  a  few  friends  to  Josh.  Hudson,  junior,  bom 
Februarj  28th,  1827,  within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells.'* 

The  free  li$»  of  a  publican,  with  one  who  certainly  had  no  indination  to 
eheck  free  living,  was  not  long  in  telling  its  tale.  Josh,  was  now  visited  wiih 
increasing  frequen<7  bj  gout  and  its  too  common  sequel,  dropsy,  and  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1835,  at  the  Flying  Horsey  in 
Milton  Street,  Finsbozy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NED  NEALE    ("THE  STREATHAM  YOUTH'')— 

1822—1831. 

In  the  memoir  of  tlie  redoubtable  Tom  Sayers,  in  our  third  volume,  will 
be  found  a  few  remarks  on  the  persistency  with  which  Hibernian  reporters 
and  newspaper  scribes,  old  and  new,  claim  an  Irish  origin  for  fighting 
heroes,  naval,  military,  and  pugilistic.  Ned  Neale  furnishes  another 
instance  of  this  assuming  proclivity.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  Neale's  ap- 
pearance, the  talented  editor  of  Belts  Life  in  London^  Vincent  George 
Dowling  (himself  of  Irish  descent),  and  Pierce  Egan,  were  the  recognised 
reporters  of  every  important  ring  encounter — the  clever  but  eccentric 
Geoige  Kent,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  its  most  active  chronicler, 
having  previously  gone  to  his  rest  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Paul's,  Govent 
Grarden.  The  Be^s  Life  and  Dispatch  accordingly  prefixed  a  ^'  big  C  to 
the  name  of  our  hero,  and  plentifully  larded  their  reports  of  Neale's  doings 
with  Hibernian  humour,  misspelling  his  name  ^*  O'Neil,"  until,  in  a  letter  to 
BelTs  Life,  signing  himself  '*  Ned  Neale,  the  Streatham  Youth,"  the  young 
aspirant  disclosed  his  parentage  and  place  of  birth,  depriving  ^*  ould  " 
Pierce's  rhodomontade  of  its  applicability  and  point 

Ned  Neale  first  saw  the  light  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Streatham,  in 
Surrey,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1805,  of  humble  but  respectable  parents. 
His  youth,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  passed  in  a  period  when  the  ring  had 
for  its  patrons  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  sportsmen,  and  among  its  professors 
GuUy,  the  Belchers,  Randall,  Cribb,  and  Spring.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
in  the  employ  of  .Mr.  Sant,  an  eminent  brewer  near  Wandsworth,  and 
a  staunch  patron  of  the  ring.  Neale  often  stated  that  the  first  battle  he 
witnessed  was  the  second  fight  between  Martin  and  Turner,  at  Crawley,  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1821,  and  from  that  moment  felt  convinced  that  he  ''  could 
do  something  in  that  way  "  himself.  That  he  was  not  mistaken,  his  career, 
as  here  reeorded,  will  bear  witness. 
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Neale  now  placed  himself  under  Harry  Holt,  and  by  glove  practice  with 
that  accomplished  tactician  soon  became  a  proficient  in  tiie  use  of  both 
hands. 

His  patron,  Mr.  Sant,  gratified  his  desire  to  figure  in  the  "  24-foot " 
by  backing  him  for  £20  a  side  against  Deaf  Davis,  a  well-known  veteran, 
a  game  man,  and  a  hard  hitter.  The  battle  came  off  at  the  Barge  House, 
Essex,  opposite  Woolwich  Warren,  on  the  21st  of  May,  1822,  Neale  being 
then  in  his  eighteenth  year.  The  odds  were  seven  to  four  against  "  the 
youth,"  as  he  was  booked  to  lose  the  battle  by  the  knowing  ones.  Neale 
was  seconded  by  Harry  Holt  and  Paddington  Jones,  while  Davis  had  the 
skilful  seconding  of  Ned  Turner  and  Dick  Curtis.  The  contemporaiy 
repprt,  which  is  brief,  remarks  of  this  battie,  that  it  was  ^'  a  rattling  mill 
for  the  first  forty  minutes,**  prolonged  for  another  hour  by  Davis's  ^'  ma- 
noeuvring and  going  down,"  without  even  getting  a  turn  in  his  favour.  In 
the  *'  remarks  "  we  are  told  '*  Neale  proved  himself  a  good  hitter,  a  steady 
boxer,  and  one  who  can  take  without  flinching ;  we  shall  no  doubt  hear 
more  of  him  by-and-by.  His  youth  and  good  condition  carried  him 
through  triumphantiy."  We  may  here  note  that  in  ^^  Fistiana,"  by  a 
typographical  error,  the  battie  is  set  down  as  for  ^£100"  and  lasting 
''  20  minutes."    It  should  read  "  100  minutes  and  £20  a  side." 

The  ordeal  passed,  Ned  did  not  long  stand  idle.  After  Brighton  Races, 
on  the  21st  July,  1822,  a  purse  was  subscribed,  and  the  announcement 
being  made  to  the  London  pugilists,  some  of  whom  were  exhibiUDg 
their  skill  in  the  booths  on  Lewes  Downs,  Peter  Crawley  proposed  that 
Neale  should  offer  himself  to  ^^  any  countryman  on  the  ground."  Ooe 
Bill  Cribb,  a  brick-maker,  who  held  among  his  companions  the  titie  of  the 
Brighton  champion,  and  known  as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Fives  Court,  accepted 
the  challenge.  Neale  was  seconded  by  Peter  Crawley  and  Peter  Warren, 
Cribb  by  Belasco  and  Massa  Kendrick  (the  man  of  colour).  No  time  was 
lost,  and  the  men  at  once  began. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bonnd  1.— The  Brighton  man  looked  hard  got  away,  and  repeated  the  pepper.     Cribb 

and  muscular.      He  at  once  went  to  work  stood  it  gamely,  like  bis  namesake,  bat  he 

light  and  left,  but  was  short,  from  his  oppo-  could  not  get  home  well.   In  the  close  Cribb 

Dent's  activity.      Neale    nobbed   his   man  got  Neale  under. 

prettily,  but  Cribb  returned  in  a  rally,  with  8.— CribVs  dial  much  battered,  but  be 

a    sounding    body    blow.      "Well    done,  took  it  cheerfully  and  tried  to  lead  off.  Neale 

Brighton."     Neale  stopped  prettily,  and  in  again  gaye  Mm  a  postman's  double  knock  on 

closiog  sent  his  man  to  grass.  the  middle  of  the  head  that  sent  him  back 

2.— Neale,  after  a  feint  or  two,  stopped  a  into  his  comer.     He,  however   fought  bia 

light-hander  and  sent  in  one,  two,  cleverly,  way  out,  but  slipped  down. 
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4,  6,  6,  7.— Similar  to  the  third  round,  a  chance,  bored  in ;  Neale  caught  his  head 

axeept  that  in  tho  last  Neale  hit  Cribb  clean  under  hia  left  arm  and  fibbed  him  aererelv, 

off  ma  lega.     Two  to  one  offered.  until  he  broke  away  quite  groggy.     KeaJe 

8l — Oiibb  could  not  keep  KeaVs  flat  from  sent  him  down,  and  he  was  *^deaf  to  **  time." 


failed,  and  he  got  down  anyhow.  Bbmarxs.— Neale  out-fought  his  man  at 

9. — Neale  set  aside  the  efforts  of  his  op-      all  points.    It  is  clear  no  yokel  must  meddle 
ponent  with  ease  and  coolness.    Cribb  could      witn  the  Streatham  youth.     Hickman,  the 


Bol  keep  him  out,  and  was  again  down.  Gasman,  held  the  watch,  the  ring  was  well 

IOl— The  Brighton  man,  still  game,  was  kept,  and  the  subscribers  declared  them- 

np  detemdnedly,  and  showed  fight,  getting  selves  well  pleased  with  the  short  but  sharp 

in  a  slorenly  crack  or  two  in  a  rally  until  battle.     Neale  was  without  a  mark  on  the 

punished  down.  face. 
11,  aad  last— Cribb,  without  a  shadow  of 

Three  days  after,  on  the  3rd  of  Augnst,  1822,  Neale  beiag  at  Lewes 
Races,  and  a  purse  being  declared,  Miller,  a  London  pugilist,  known  by 
the  odd  sobriquet  of  ^^  The  Pea-soup  Gardener/'  offered  himself.  Young 
Ned,  *^  to  keep  his  hand  in,"  accepted  the  challenge.  Neale  on  this  occa^ 
sion  was  waited  on  by  his  late  opponent,  the  Brighton  champion,  and  Peter 
Warren  —  Miller  by  young  Belasco  and  a  friend.  The  fight  was  a 
fiasco.  Pierce  Egan  says,  '*  The  pea-soup  coye  was  made  broth  of  in 
the  first  round."  The  affair  went  on  for  six  more  rounds,  when  Miller  gave 
up  the  battle,  saying  ^*  he  would  fight  any  man  of  his  weight.'*  Over  in 
seven  minutes. 

This  little  provincial  practice  brought  Neale  forward,  and  his  next 
appearance  was  on  the  London  stage,  with  Hall,  of  Birmingham,  as  his 
opponent.  Hall  had  just  distinguished  himself  by  defeating  the  once- 
famous  Phil  Sampson,  of  whom  more  anon.  The  affair  came  off  at  Wim- 
bledon, on  Tuesday,  November  26th,  1822,  Hall  being  the  favourite  at 
six  to  four,  and  much  mocey  was  laid  out  by  backers  of  HaU  from  the 
'« Hardware  Village.'' 

The  road  exhibited  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  fancy,  particularly  the 
milling  coves.  Martin,  Randall,  Shelton,  Spring,  Oliver,  Abbot,  Lenney, 
Brown,  Hickman,  Stockman,  Carter,  A.  Belasco,  Ned  Turner,  Scroggins, 
Bnrlow,  Dolly  Smith,  Spencer,  dbc,  assisted  in  keeping  a  good  ring.  This 
fight  was  announced  to  be  on  the  square,  and  '*  lots  of  blunt  dropped  on  it." 

At  one  o'clock  Hall,  accompanied  by  Josh  Hudson  and  Jack  Carter, 
attempted  to  throw  his  nob«cover  into  the  ring,  but  the  wind  prevented  it 
reaching  the  ropea  Neale  soon  followed,  attended  by  Harry  Holt  and 
Paddington  Jones.    Hall  was  favourite,  at  six  to  four. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  L — HaU  displayed  a  fine  frame,  and  (Tom  Uiokmaa).    Neale  also  looked  well, 

hia  featnres  reminds  some  spectators  of  but  w«s  by  qo  means  in  as  good  condition. 

Tom  BeyDolds,  wbile  others  declared  his  Hall  began,  breaking  ground  and  working 

flgora  to  resemble  the  formidable  "Gasman"  round,  but  by  no  means  clererly.     Neale 
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faced  bim,  armed  at  all  poinia.  Hall  went  in 
with  a  haU-ann  hit,  aad  Neale,  atepping 
back,  caught  him  a  flash  left-hander  on  the 
noee.  Hall  staggered,  and  as  Neale  went  in, 
■lipped  down.  The  Streathandtes  up- 
roarione.  "  Take  him  back  to  Bmminagem ! 
he  can't  atop,  except  with  hia  head  !'* 


than  effeottre  blowa,  although  lota  of  fibbing 
took  place. 

18.— Neale  took  the  lead  in  this  roond, 
nobbed  Hall  oyer  the  ring,  till  he  went  down. 
A  Babel  shout  of  applause. 

14»— Neale  showed  weakness ;  in  closing  he 
went  down. 


2.— Hall  tried  to  shake  off  the  Ust  facer.  iX^    l&~The  Streatham  Youth  went  to  work 


He  spsh^,  shifted  ground,  and  stopped  one 
or  two  blows  neatly.  Neale  forced  tne  fight- 
ing and  the  men  dosed.  Hall  got  hold  of 
Neale  to  fib,  but  the  Btreatham  Youth  ex- 
tricated himself,  not,  howeyer,  bofore  Hall 
had  damaged  his  nose  and  month  by  a  round 
hit  or  twa    Neale  went  down. 

8.— >Neale  planted  a  heavy  blow  on  Hall's 
ear.  Hall  bored  in  and  got  hold  of  Neale,  hug- 
ging him  on  the  rope^,  and  trying  to  fib,  but 
not  effectiyely.  Neale  got  down.  Hall  was 
evidently  the  stronger  man,  but  the  worse 
fighter. 

4.— Hall  rushed  in,  got  a  nobber.  but 
closed  and  threw  Neale  heavily.  Cheers 
from  the  hardware  lads. 

A.— The  Btreatham  Youth  met  his  man 
boldly  aad  ooolly,  hit  him  twice  on  the  head, 
avoimng  the  return,  and  after  a  sharp  rally 
sent  Hall  down.  The  odds  changed,  Neale 
for  ehoioe,  6  to  4. 

6.~Hall  fought  rather  wild->Neale  steady, 
and  active  in  defence.  Again  Neale  visited 
Hall's  right  eye  heavily,  raising  a  large 
mouse.  A  severe  struggle.  Hall  fell 
through  the  ropes.    6  to  4  on  Neale. 

7.— Hall  was  piping.     He  did  not  like  to 


commence  milling,  for  fear  of  conseqm 
"You  have  been  a  soldier,"  said  Josh. 
**  Fighting  is  their  business ;  why  don't  you 
fiffht  ?"  A  good  round  was  the  result,  and 
Neale  was  tm'own. 

&— It  was  **  bellows  to  mend  "  with  Hall ; 
and  Neale  was  none  the  better  for  the  throws. 
A  long  pause,  both  combatants  sparring  for 
breath.  **  How  is  your  wind?"  said  Josh. 
<'  Like  a  horse,"  was  the  reply  from  HalL 
*<  Then  go  to  work,  instead  of  standing  as 
Indepen&nt  as  a  gemnum,"  Hudson  said. 
Neale  thrown  in  a  struggle. 

9, 10, 11, 12.— More  struggling  at  the  ropes 


in  this  round,  put  in  three  facers  without 
any  return,  and  got  Hall  down. 

16. 17, 18.— Hall  showed  plenty  of  game, 
but  he  could  not  fight ;  in  dose  qnarters  he 
had  generally  the  best  of  it. 

19.— Neale,  on  setting  to,  floored  Hall ; 
but  the  latter  instantly  jumped  up,  put  up 
his  hsnds,  and  said,  <'  Oh,  that's  nothing 
atalL" 

20. — ^Hall  came  to  the  scratch  in  a  shaky 
state,  when  Neale  planted  some  sharp  hits, 
till  he  went  down. 

21. — Hall  ran  Neale  off  his  legs  fniionsly. 

22,  28.— Struggling  at  the  ropes,  till  both 
down. 

24— Hall  was  so  distressed  that  on  sai- 
ting-to  he  caught  hold  of  Neala's  hands,  when 
boUi  went  down  in  a  straggle ;  not  a  blow 
passed  between  theuL 

26. — ^It  was  evident  a  round  or  two  more 
must  flnish  the  fight.  Much  execution  had 
been  done  on  both  sides ;  NeeJe  was  severely 
peroered  about  the  body :  he  slipped  down. 

26.  and  last — The  Birmingham  man 
getting  bad  in  struggling  at  the  ropes  to 
obtsin  the  throw  he  received  so  severe  a  fall 
on  his  head,  that  his  seconds  had  great 
difficult  in  liftinff  him  from  the  ground. 
When  tune  was  called.  Hall  was  insenaibley 
and  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor  for  moro 
than  five  minutes. 

Bbhabks. — It  was  a  manly  fight,  and  the 
heavy  hits  of  Neale  did  considerable  execu- 
tion. Had  he  been  well,  it  wati  thought  that 
Neale  could  have  won  the  battle  in  twenty 
instead  of  thirty  minutes.  Hall  knows  Uttlo 
about  sdentiflc  fighting;  he  is  a  random 
hitter,  a  strong  wrestler,  can  pull  and  banl  a 
man  abont,  and  does  not  want  for  garnet 
Opposed  to  sdenoe  and  straight  hitting  he 
islost 


Ned  was  now  the  conqueror  in  four  succeeding  battles,  when  Dav 
Hudson  *  (brother  to  the  John  Bull  fighter)  was  matched  against  him  for 
£40  a  side.  The  fight  took  place  on  Tuesday,  September  23rd,  1823,  on 
Blindlow  Heath,  in  Sussex,  twenty-four  miles  from  London.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  fancy  were  in  motion,  the  amateurs  grumbling  at  the  long 
distance  they  were  compelled  to  go  to  witness  a  minor  fight,  when  Wimble- 
don Common  would  have  answered  the  purpose.  Hudson  came  on  the 
ground  in  first-rate  style — a  barouche  and  four — accompanied  by  a  mob  of 
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£a8l  Enders.  At  one  o'clock  Day  threw  his  hat  into  U^e  ring,  followed  by 
his  seconds,  Tom  Owen  and  Josh  Hudson.  Neale,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, waited  upon  by  Harry  Holt  and  Jem  Ward,  repeated  the  token  of 
defiance.     Six  to  four  on  Neale. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bonnet  1.— -Hudson  sppeared  too  fat.  while 
HmIb  looked  as  fine  aa  a  star.  Dayid  Ut 
short ;  Neale  also  got  away  from  a  second 
hlow.  In  fact,  ft  was  a  long  sdentiflo  round, 
displaying  conaiderable  boxing  skill  on  both 
■idM,  bnt  no  worln ;  nltimately  a  few  blows 
were  exchanged,  yet  no  mischief  dona  In 
•trnggling  for  the  throw,  Hudson  was  nn- 
dennost. 

2. — This  was  a  similar  round.  Neale 
would  not  fifht  first,  and  showed  great 
agility  in  gettmg  away.  It  was  evident  in 
this  early  stace  of  the  fight  that  Hudson 
was  too  short  tor  his  opponent ;  the  loss  of 
his  eye  was  also  a  great  drawback.  Hudson 
often  missed  his  adversary,  hitting  at  ran« 
dom,  owing  to  the  above  defect.  In  closing, 
both  down. 

S,  4,  5,  S. — ^Neale  received  two  severe 
cress -buttocks,  but  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
injured  by  them. 

7,  8.  9, 10.— Tedious  to  the  specUtor  and 
of  no  interest  to  the  reader. 

11. — ^This  round  reminded  the  amateurs 
what  Davy  was  in  his  prime.  He  went  to 
work  boldly,  when  a  sharp  rally  commenced, 
but  the  length  of  Neale  gave  him  the  best  of 
it.  Hudson  received  a  tremendous  hit  on 
the  left  ear;  the  daret  flowed  profusely. 

12. — This  was  a  similar  round,  but  Neale 
went  down.  Great  shouting  from  the  East 
Enders.    *«  Go  it,  my  little  Davyl  " 

IS.— Neale  receivcid  another  cross-buttock. 
David  was  the  better  wrestler. 

14,  16,  16.— Hudson  was  terribly  dis- 
tressed. He  was  too  puffy.  Neale  was 
piping  a  little.  Neale  was  thrown  by  Hud- 
son, lighting,  like  a  tumbler,  on  his  hands. 
Bevsn  to  four  on  the  Streatlutm  Touth. 

17, 18, 19,  20.— The  truth  must  be  told. 
Stale  cocks  must  give  way  to  younger  birds. 


Davy  had  been  a  publicsa,  and  the  ill  effects 
of  the  waste -butt  here  began  to  peep. 
Davy  thought  himself  now  as  good  a  man  as 
when  he  beat  Harry  Holt,  disposed  of  West- 
Oountry  Dick,  and  defeated  h  croggins.  That 
his  oourage  was  equally  good  eannot  be 
denied.  But  nature  will  not  be  played  tricks 
with ;  and  training  cannot  make  ayoong  man, 
though  it  may  help  an  old  one.  In  all  the 
above  rounds  Hudson  could  not  reduce  the 
strength  of  his  adversary. 

21,  22.— Hudson's  face  had  received  pep- 
per,  and  Neale's  mug  was  rather  flnsned. 
EacA  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  throw  the 
other,  and  closed  quickly. 

28. — ^Neale  received  a  severe  hit  between 
his  eyes,  that  made  him  wink  again.  He, 
however,  recovered,  and  made  the  best  of  a 
rally,  tUl,  in  closing,  both  went  down.  Two 
to  one  on  Neale. 

24.— Hudson  fought  like  a  Hudson.  For 
high,  if  not  the  highest,  courage  in  the 
Friie  Bing,  no  boxers  stand  better  than  Dav 
and  Josh.  But  a  man  cannot  have  his  cake 
who  has  eaten  it  This  was  another  sharp 
rally,  but  terribly  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Hudson,  who  was  nearly  finished. 

25,  and  last— Neale,  as  the  term  goes,  had 
**  got" David, and  by  a  very  severe  hit  on 
the  latter's  throat,  floored  him.  On  Josh 
picking  up  his  brother  he  said  he  should  not 
nght  any  more — a  proper  and  humane  ded- 
sion.  It  was  over  in  fifty-three  minutes. 
Josh  carried  David  in  his  arms  out  of  the 
ring.  A  collection  to  the  amount  of  six 
pounds  was  made  for  Hudsen. 

BsMAiULS.  —  It  was  by  no  means  the 
smashing  fight  which  haa  been  previously 
antidpated.  If  Neale  had  gone  to  work. 
Instead  of  being  over  -  cautious,  he  must 
have  won  it  offhand. 


Neale,  by  hiB  repeated  conquests,  now  became  an  interesting  object  to  the 
fancy,  and  was  matched  by  his  friends  against  the  scientific  Aby  Belasco 
lor  £50  a  side. 

To  render  the  battle  more  interesting  to  the  sporting  world,  the  day  was 
fixed  by  mutual  consent  for  the  7th  of  January,  1824,  to  fight  in  the  same 
ring  with  Langan  and  Spring.  Both  the  combatants  were  in  attendance  on 
the  ground  ready  to  fight  at  Worcester ;  but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  when  the  championship  battle  was  decided,  the  fight  unavoidably  waa 
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postponed.  This  uutoward  circumstance  was  a  great  mortification  both  to 
Belasco  and  Neale. 

A  short  time  after  this  disappointment  Ned  accepted  a  challenge  from 
Tom  Gaynor,  at  the  Fives  Court,  at  the  benefit  of  Tom  Reynolds,  for  £50 
a  side.  This  battle  was  decided  at  Shepperton  Hange,  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  of  May,  1824. 

The  ring  was  soon  made,  and  at  one  o'clock  Gaynor  appeared,  and 
attempted  to  throw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  but  the  wind  presented  its 
arrival ;  one  of  his  seconds,  Callas,  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  into  the  ropes, 
Gaynor^s  other  second  being  Ben  Burn.  Neale  soon  followed,  and  dropped 
his  castor  gently  into  the  ring,  under  the  protection  of  Josh  Hudson  and 
Harry  Holt.  The  colours  were  tied  to  the  stakes— 4ark  blue  for  Neale, 
and  blue  mixed  with  yellow  for  Tom  Gaynor.  Two  to  one  on  Neale,  but 
numerous  bets  that  the  latter  did  not  win  in  an  hour. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — Neale  was  quite  up  to  the  mark 
in  point  of  condition  and  confldenoe,  and 
really  looked  a  furmidable  man.  Qaynw 
was  well  enough,  but  by  oomparison  the 
greatest  noyioe  must  haye  taken  Keale  for 
choice.  Gaynor,  who  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade,  had  been  represented  as  a  tremendous 
hitter,  which  accounts  for  the  caution  ob- 
served by  Neale,  Five  minutes  passed 
without  a  blow  being  struck,  Neale  being 
prepared  at  all  points.  Neale  made  sereral 
good  stops,  and  at  length  put  in  a  mm  one 
on  the  body  of  his  opponent.  (**  That's  the 
way,  Ned  ! ")  Feints,  offers,  retreating, 
occurred  till  nine  minutes  were  past,  when 
Neale  gave  Gaynor  a  sharp  left-hander  on  the 
side  of  his  nob.  An  exchange  took  place, 
and  in  closing,  both  down,  Gaynor  under- 
most. 

2. — Ghtynor's  left  eye  was  touched  a  little, 
and  after  a  number  of  movements,  similar 
to  the  first  round,  Gaynor  rushed  in  and 
threw  Neale. 

8. — Twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  and  no 
claret  seen,  so  great  was  the  caution  on  both 
sides.  This  round  was  concluded  by  Neale 
putting  in  two  or  three  clumsy  thumps, 
Gaynor  falling  forward  and  Neale  upon  him. 

^10. — Neale  had  not  a  mark  about  him, 
but  Gaynor  had  napped  punishment,  and 
went  down  tired. 

11. — Gaynor,  it  was  said,  went  down 
without  a  blow;  but  the  umpire  was 
appealed  to,  when  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  blows  having  been  struck  in  the  round 
it  was  not  fouL 


*  In  a  reprint  in  BeWt  Ufe  {Ubj  16th,  1879)  this  fight  is  reported  throughout  i 
ad  Gaynor,"  without  a  word  of  allusion  to  Neale's  previous  battles. 


and 


12-17.— Neale  had  got  his  man  to  a 
certainty,  and  Gaynor  was  all  the  worse  for 
the  fighting.  The  nob  of  the  carpentor  was 
damaged,  and  his  upper  lip  cut  through  In 
one  Off  the  above  rounds  a  singular  circum- 
stance occurred.  The  men  struggled  at  the 
ropes,  got  through  them,  and  fought  a  good 
round  outsido  in  the  open.  One  hour  and 
three  minutes. 

18-21  and  last. — Gaynor  had  not  a  shadow 
of  chance  in  anv  of  these  rounds,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  last,  in  which  Gaynor  was 
thrown  heavily,  Criob  stepped  into  the 
middle  of  the  ring  and  said,  *  I  will  give  in 
for  Graynor." 

BsvABKS.— It  is  impossible  to  please  all 
parties— in  fact,  a  man  cannot  at  all  tfanss 
please  himself.  Many  persons  called  the 
above  battle  a  bad  fight,  others  said  it  was 
not  half  a  good  one,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
several  exoeUent  judges  insisted  that  Neale 
had  won  it  «  deverl  v."  It  is  true  Neale  ob- 
tained the  victory  without  a  scratdi,  and  that 
alone  is  saying  something  for  a  man.  after 
fiffhting  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  withaboxer 
who  had  been  called  «  a  tremendous  hitter." 
Neale  was  determined  not  to  give  a  chance 
away— he  meant  winning  and  nothing  else ; 
his  backers  we  are  sure  will  not  find  fault 
with  him  on  that  account  We  never  nw 
the  Streatham  Youth  so  cautious  before. 
At  all  events  Neale  has  won  aU  his  battles, 
and  it  will  take  a  good  man  indeed  to  mtkif 
him  say,  '*No;'^  indeed,  the  StreatlHm 
Touth  asserts  the  word  "no"  ia  not  to  be 
found  in  his  spelling-book.  * 
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Neale  had  now  risen  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  patrons  of  boxing 
that  he  was  backed  without  hesitation  by  his  friends  for  £100  a  side 
against  Edward  Baldwin  (White-headed  Bob).  The  battle  was  fixed  for 
Monday,  July  26th,  1824.  The  bill  of  fare  at  Shepperton  [three  fights] 
was  rather  inviting  to  the  fancy,  or,  as  the  professionals  belonging  to 
another  stage  phrase  it,  ^*  a  good  draw."  There  was  accordingly  an  im- 
mense  attendance  of  all  classes  at  Shepperton.  At  the  appointed  hour 
Neale  was  there,  and  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring.  Baldwin  soon  after 
arrived  in  the  carriage  of  his  backer  (Mr.  Hayne).  But,  alas !  it  was  but 
the  shadow  of  the  stalwart  White-headed  Bob  of  a  few  months  previous. 
His  complexion,  as  old  Caleb  Baldwin  facetiously  remarked,  might  have  earned 
him  the  name  of  ^'  White-faced  Bob."  Imprudent  indulgence,  late  hours, 
loose  associates,  women,  and  wine  had  prostrated  him ;  and  his  '*  Pea- 
green  "  backer,  alighting  from  his  drag,  said,  ^^  Bob's  health  is  such  he 
can't  fight  with  anything  like  a  chance  ;  so,  as  I  don't  want  to  creep  out, 
or  to  expose  a  brave  fellow  to  defeat,  I  now  declare  Neale  entitled  to  the 
stakes  as  a  forfeit."  And  thus  ended  round  the  first,  by  the  transference 
of  a  cool  hundred  to  the  pocket  of  the  Streatham  Youth,  without  even 
holding  up  his  hands. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  medicos  having  doctored  the  White-headed 
one  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  a  new  match  was  made  for  £100  a  side ; 
the  day  fixed  was  the  19th  of  October,  1824,  and  a  field  contiguous  to 
Yiiginia  Water  selected  as  the  champ  clos.  A  goodly  muster  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  as  ^'the  Upper  Ten"  were  then  designated,  surrounded  the 
lists.  Baldwin  endeavoured  to  throw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  but  the  wind 
prevented  its  falling  within  the  ropes.  He  was  seconded  by  no  meaner  men 
than  the  champions,  Tom  Cribb  and  Tom  Spring.  The  castor  of  Neale 
arrived  at  its  proper  destination,  and  both  men  were  loudly  greeted.  Harry 
Holt  and  Jem  Ward  attended  upon  the  Streatham  Youth.  The  colours 
were  tied  to  the  stakes— blue  bird's-eye  for  Neale,  and  crimson  for  Baldwin. 
Five  to  four  had  been  previously  betted  upon  Neale ;  even  betting,  how* 
ever,  was  about  the  thing-— the  Streatham  Yonth  for  choice. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  1.— flo  eager  were  the    men  to  ypeenmoe.    Both  shv,  o&ntloai,  and  no* 

begin  thai  they  were  both  in  attitade  before  imng  like   work.      Feinfte  on  both  lidea, 

the  nmpires  were  ehoMo.     Thifl  defioienej  shiffte,  stope,  and  no  go.     "  Are  you  afraid, 

«M  loon  remedied,  and  both  on  the  look-out  Bob  ?  **  from  a  voice  in  theorowd.    Baldwin 

hf  ta  opening.    The  frame  of  Baldwin  waa  made  a  good  stop  with  hia  left.     Counter* 

tvUMolar  and  fine :  Neale  alto  had  a  robuat  hitting ;  a  slight  shade  of  the  daret  appeared 
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on  tlM  riicht  ■i'le  of  Neale's  bom.  A  long 
pftUM :  both  TttAj,  but  no  opening ;  at  length 
an  ezobange  of  blows  took  plaee,  Baldwin  re- 
treating to  the  ropef ;  Neale  in  the  struggle 
for  the  throw  showed  meet  strength,  and 
the  White-headed  one  was  thrown^  This 
ronnd  oooniiied  nearlj  seren  minutes. 

2.-The  ear  of  Neale  looked  red ;  Bob 
attempted  to  do  "  snmmat,**  bnt  missed. 
Neale  planted  a  elean  faoer,  but  he  napped 
one  in  turn.  Both  were  now  busj,  nut 
Baldwin  was  again  undermost 

3.— Neale  took  the  lead  in  this  round  in 


gay  s^le ;  he  gave  a  faoer  so  hard  and  sharp 
that  Bob*s  pimple  shook  again ;  indeed,  he 
was  uponihe  stagger  from  us  sereritj.  Ked 


repeated  the  doselwioe  with  suooess ;  and 
OTerBob*s  left  eye  appeared  a  out.  Neale  ran 
in  to  doezeoution,  out  Bob  put  up  his  left 
hand,  and  bobbed  his  head  awar  to  avoid 


uunisbment     In  the  strugrie  both  down, 
(A  Soui    "      


Eout   for   Bald- 


Neale   undeimoet. 
win. 

4— This  was  a  gallant  round.  Baldwin 
planted  a  severe  hit  on  the  middle  of 
the  Streatham  lad's  face;  the  olaret  ran 
down  in  streams.  Counter-hits  and  good 
work.    Neale  was  thrown. 

6. --Bob  was  now  advirod  to  fight  fixst, 
but  he  did  not  take  the  hint  Caution 
again  the  order  of  the  day.  (Here  Cribb 
mimioked  the  attitudes  of  Harry  Holt,  who 
was  eloquently  advising  his  man.)  Bob  re- 
treated, and  iHeale  hit  him  on  thebaok  as  he 
was  going  down. 

6.— Nothing ;  of  no  use  to  either  side. 

7,  &— Not  effective ;  Bob  was  a  diffioult 
man  to  be  got  at.    Both  down. 

9-12. —Bob  napped  a  rum  one  on  his  bodv 
which  made  him  twist  In  the  eleventh 
cries  of  "foul"  oocurred;  Neale  was  in  the 
act  of  hitting  as  his  opponent  was  going 
down.  It  was  not  intenttonaL  Bob  went 
down  in  a  close  at  the  last  round  oovered 
with  claret 

13.— The  superiority  of  Neale  was  evident; 
he  nobbed  Bob  successfully ;  and  at  the 
ropes  the  White-nobbed  one  went  down  ex- 
hausted. 

14.— The  left  peeper  of  the  Streathamite 
was  considerably  damaflred;  and  his  friends 
were  alarmed  lest  it  should  soon  be  dark. 
Naale  ubUioed  a  point  towards  victory  in 
this  round ;  he  threw  Baldwin  heavily,  and 
fell  upon  him. 

15.— This  was  a  hotly  contested  round, 
and  both  men  did  their  best.  Bob  proved 
himself  a  much  better  man  than  Neale  had 
anticipated :  giving  and  taking  were  promi- 
nent, bnt  the  round  finished  in  favour  of 
Neale,  who  threw  Bob  on  his  head. 

16.— A  good  rally,  but  Bob  appeared  to  be 
at  a  loss  in  sharp  attacks;  outflghtiog  should 
have  been  his  gjune.  The  faces  of  the 
combatants  exhibited  severe  punishment 
Both  down.  Serious  faces  all  round  the 
ring  and  great  doubts  who  had  the  best  of  it 
The  truth  was,  at  this  peroid  of  the  fight,  it 


was  slmost  snybodjr^s  battle,  though  Neale 
hit  swiftest  and  straightest 

17,  IS,  19.  20, 21.— All  these  rounds  were 
fought  manfully ;  and  Neale  satisfied  all  his 
backers  that  he  was  nothing  else  bnt  a  gaaie 
man.  He  was  severely  punished,  but  Us 
courage  was  so  high  that  he  never  flinched. 
The  friends  of  Bob  still  thought  he  might  win 
ft  The  Streatham  Youth  gave  Bob  such  a 
severe  cross-buttock  that  the  latter  showed 
visible  svmptoms  of  bellows  to  mend ;  yet 
a  tolerably  good  judge  cried  out,  *<  Bob  will 
win  this  battle  I" 

22.—  Six  to  four  was  offered  freely  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  round.  The  nob  of  Bob 
was  at  the  service  of  his  opponent,  and  in 
getting  him  down  Neale  roUea  over  his  man. 

28.— Severe  counterhitting,  Neale  under- 
most in  the  fall.  The  Streatham  lad  appear- 
ed rather  weak,  yet  his  eye  was  full  of  firs. 

24.— '<It  is  a  capital  fight,"  was  the 
general  cry ;  and  the  hard  hittinr  and  gaietj 
displayed  bv  Neale  gave  his  fnende  confi- 
dence that  he  would  last  too  long  for  Bob. 
Neale  went  down  on  his  opponent 

26. — This  was  a  severe  round,  and  con- 
siderable execution  was  done  on  both  sides. 
More  than  an  hour  had  elapsed,  yet  betton 
were  shy  as  to  the  event  Neale  went  down 
rather  exhausted. 

2fi.— Spring  whispered  to  Baldwin  to  fight 
first — ^to  lead  off  with  his  left  hand,  and  it 
would  be  "aU  right"  Bob  tried  it,  but 
Neale  got  away, hit  him  in  retreating;  te 
closing  Bob  was  thrown. 

27. — Counter-hits  effective,  but  nothing  to 
anvbody  but  the  oombatants ;  "  lookers  on" 
will  find  fault  at  times.  Neale  slipped  down 
bv  the  force  of  his  blow,  which  missed  the 
object  intended. 

28. — In  this  round  Bob  seemed  to  be  re- 
covering his  wind  a  little,  and  endeavoured 
to  take  the  lead.  A  rally ;  but  Bob  did  not 
appear  to  advantage  in  dose  fighting. 
Neale  down,  and  Bob  with  him. 

29— The  right  hand  of  the  Straathsm 
Youth  felt  for  toe  face  of  his  antagonist  three 
times  in  succession.    Bob  went  down  week 

80. — ^Neale  napped  a  smart  one  on  his  nose, 
which  produced  the  claret ;  he  was  anxiou 
to  return  the  compliment,  and  in  attackmg 
Bob,  the  latter  attempted  to  retreat,  bnt  fell 

8L— Wsxd,  who  was  the  bottie-holder. 
thought  it  prudent  to  give  Neale  a  small 
taste  of  brandy,  which  had  the  desired  offset 
This  was  a  milling  round  on  both  sides, 
unto  both  measured  thair  lengths  upon 
the  turf. 

82.— Neale  put  in  a  sharp  body  blow, 
which  almost  doubled  up  poor  Bob.  The 
latter,  at  times,  appeared  a  little  abroad, 
and  Neale  took  advantage  of  every  opesing 
that  offered  itselt  The  Streathamite  hiS 
the  worst  of  the  throw,  and  Bob  fell 
upon  him. 

88.->NeaIe  now  proved  himself  to  be  the 
more  effective  boxer;  he  hit  and  followed 
Bob  tiU  he  went  down  at  the  ropea.    Keals 
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could  not  stop  himself  in  the  act  of  deliver- 
ing, and  criee  of  "  foul"  were  repeated. 

84— Bob  was  geitinff  very  weak,  and 
went  down  from  a  slight  nit 

86.— The  story  was  nearly  told ;  withont 
an  accident,  it  was  almost  a  certainty  Bob 
mnst  lose  it    The  latter  fell  on  his  face. 

86. — Neale  planted  three  sncoessiTe  facers, 
and  by  way  of  a  climaz,  threw  White-headed 
Boh.    Three  to  one. 

87. — Baldwin  was  so  weak  that  he  almost 
laid  down.     **  Take  him  away ! " 

88.->-Short  but  sweet  to  Neale;  the  stakes 
nearly  in  his  bands;  he  hit  Baldwin 
down  cleverly. 

89. — It  was  almost  useless  to  show  at  the 
scratch,  bnt  Baldwin  did  not  like  to  resign 
the  contest    Bob  down. 

40,  and  last — Bob  was  no  sooner  up  than 
be  was  down.     Gribb  said  he  should  not 

Neale,  gaining  higher  ground  in  the  fancy,  was  matched  against  Jem 
Bom,  for  £200  a  side.  On  Tuesday,  December  19th,  1824,  this  battle  was 
decided  at  Moulsey  Hurst.     Neale  was  decidedly  the  favourite. 

At  one  o'clock  Jem  Bum,  attended  by  his  uncle  Ben,  and  Tom  Oliver, 

threw  his  hat  into  the  rmg;    and  almost  at  the   same  instant  Neale, 

waited  upon  by  Harry  Holt  and  Sam  Tibbutt,  repeated  the  token  of 

defiance.     The  colours,  blue  for  Neale  and  a  dark  grey  for  Bum,  were 

tied  to  the  stakes  ;  hands  were  shaken  in  token  of  friendship,  and  the  fight 

commenced. 

THE   FIGHT. 


fight  anymore.  Neale  Jumped  ssTeral  times 
OS  the  ground,  so  much  was  he  elated  by  his 
conquest.  It  was  oyer  in  one  hour  and 
thirteen  minutes. 

Bemabxs.— Some  woiild-be  critics  declared 
that  Neale  did  not  fight  well ;  we  think  he 
won  the  battle  with  great  credit  to  himself. 
He  has  clearly  manifested  to  the  sporting 
world  that  he  possesses  two  good  points 
towards  victory^Neale  can  take  as  well  as 
give.  It  should  be  remembered  Neale  had 
not  jet  numbered  twenty  years,  ^et  he  had 
attained,  step  by  step,  the  high  situation  be 
held  upon  the  milUn(^  list.  Bob  asserts  he 
was  Dot  well.  He  might  have  been  ill,  but 
still  he  might  have  made  use  of  his  left  with 
more  effect,  and  not  bobbed  his  head  back 
so  often.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  capital 
mill. 


Bound  1.— Jem.  on  peeling,  obtained  the 
approbation  of  all  the  spectators,  and  "He 
Is  a  fine  young  man,*^  was  this  general 
opinion  round  the  ring.  Neale  was  cool  and 
steady,  and  seemed  quite  aware  of  Uie 
height  and  length  of  his  opponent  Jem,  in 
a  hniry,  went  to  work,  and  with  his  right 
liaad  tonehed  an  old  plaoeu  damaged  in  the 
fight  with  White-headed  Bob.  Neale  got 
away  from  two  <sr  three  more  attempts  of 
Jem ;  bnt  the  young  one,  at  length,  suo- 
oeeded  in  plantug  another  sharp  blow  over 
Neale's  eye,  whioh  nrodneed  the  olaret. 
("Fini  blood  I"  exclaimed  Unde  Ben.) 
Neale  stOl  on  the  defensive,  till  they  got 
dose  together  at  the  ropes,  when  Ned  put 
in  one  or  two  good  ones.  In  dosing,  Neale 
got  bis  man  down,  and  fell  upon  him. 

2. — ^Boxn,  full  of  spirit^  made  play  on 
witneasing  the  olaret  trickling  from  the 
forehead  of  his  opponent  and  ooscuriDg  his 
eye.  (*<  Go  it,  Jem  I  it's  all  rifht  !**)  The 
length  of  Bom  enabled  him  to  plantafaoer : 
bat  Neale  returned  sharply.  This  round 
also  finished  by  Bum  being  undermost  in 
tbefalL 

3w — Jem  showed  himself  more  trouble- 
•ome  than  Neale  exneoted,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent  he  wanted  stanuna.  Small  symptoms 
of  piping  betrayed  themsdves;  Bum  had 


been  getting  on  bevond  his  strength.  Neale 
planted  two  sharp  hits  with  his  right ;  some 
good  fighting  took  place,  and  Bum,  by  his 
stops,  convinced  the  spectators  he  was  not 
destitute  of  sdenoe.  Counter-hitting;  but 
the  blows  of  Bum,  from  hii  lengtib,  were 
the  most  eifective.  and  the  olaret  flowed 
fredy  from  Neale  s  damaged  peeper.  A 
rally,  when  they  separated.  A  pause;  a 
little  wind  necessary  for  Jem.  In  dosing, 
Unde  Ben's  '^newy"  met  with  a  heavy 
fall. 

4.— The  Streatham  Touth  deared  away 
the  blood  from  hii  eye.  This  round  was 
deddedly  in  favour  of  Bum ;  an^  after  an 
exchange  of  blown,  Neale  was  knocked  dean 
down  by  a  blow  on  his  chest.  This  event 
dedded  two  bets  in  favour  of  Bum— first 
blood  and  first  knook-down  blow.  (I*  We 
shall  win  it  for  a  thoosand !  '*  cried  U ode 
Ben.  Loud  shouting  for  the  young  *nn, 
and  his  friends,  quite  nutty  upon  him,  took 
the  odds.) 

5.— In  point  of  punishment,  the  appear* 
anoe  of  Neale  was  the  worse,  but  his  oon- 
fidenoe  never  forsook  him,  and  he  stood  firm 
as  a  rook.  The  men  dosed,  but  after  an 
attempt  at  fibbinv,  separated.  The  right 
hand  of  Neale  dia  a  uttle  now  and  then, 
and  Bum  did  not  make  such  good  use  of  hii 
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I«fi  aa  he  might  have  done.  Burn  agaiii 
lost  the  throw,  and  Neale  went  down  heayily 
on  him. 

6.— In  thia  roand  Neale  care  hia  opponent 
p«»er,  met  him  right  and  left,  and  threw 
him  at  the  ropea.    r  Well  done,  Ned !  **) 

7.-^em  snowed  weakness,  when  the 
Streatham  Tenth  drove  liim  to  the  ropes, 
and  in  elosinit,  Jem,  with  great  aotintj, 
planted  a  2a4)er;  but  Neale  Uid  bold  of  hia 
adTorsaiy  so  tightly  ss  to  throw  him  orer 
the  ropes. 

8.— This  round  was  '*  a  ehalk  **  for  Neale  ; 
he  took  the  lead,  kept  it,  and  milled  his 
opponent  down.  ("That's  the  way,  Ned— 
neTor  leave  him ! "    Two  to  one  on  Neale.) 

9.~Bnm  oommenoed  the  ronnds  in  gene- 
ral well,  bat  Neale  finished  them.  Jem 
again  thrown. 

10. -^em  got  away  well,  but  Neale  was 
after  him,  and  planted  a  body  blow  with  his 
rijKht  hand  that  neariy  made  an  6  of  Burn ; 
his  same,  however,  was  so  good  that  he 
shook  it  off.  Neale  met  with  a  stopper  on 
his  head,  but  nevertheless  he  threw  Jem. 

11.— The  weakness  of  Jem  oould  not  be 
disguised,  and  he  bit  short  Neale  began 
a  rally,  and  Jem  was  detennined  not  to  be 
behindhand  with  him.  In  closing,  Neale, 
with  the  utmost  ease,  gave  hia  opponent  a 
oomplete  cross-buttook. 

12.— Nothing ;  Bum  slipped  down. 

13.— Jem  got  awMT  from  several  blows, 
and  Neale  did  not  do  so  muoh  execution  aa 
heretofore— in  fact,  the  length  of  Bum 
rendered  him  extremely  difficult  to  be  got 
at  In  dosing,  Neale  supped  on  his  hands, 
but  napped  it  on  his  ribs. 

14.— Nothing  the  matter,  and  Jack  as 
good  as  his  master.    Bum  was  thrown. 

15.— If  the  fight  had  not  been  taken  out 
of  Bum.  it  was  clear  to  the  unbiassed  spee- 
tators  tnat  he  wanted  stamina.  Jem  put 
up  his  hands  to  defend  himself,  but  he  did 
not  show  any  disposition  to  go  to  work. 
Neale  waited  for  him,  when  ne  went  to 
mill,  and  poor  Jem  was  not  only  fibbed,  but 
N«iie  fell  upon  him  so  hard  as  almost  to 
force  the  breath  out  of  his  body.    (*' It*8  all 

SDur  own,  Ned  I ")— three  to  one  on  the 
treatham  Youth,  hy  some  desperate  bettors. 

16.— The  fight  was  nearly  over  in  this 
round,  and  if  Jem  had  not  proved  himself 
a  game  man,  it  would  have  been  to  a  cer- 
tiunty.  A  sharp  rally  took  phhOQ^  when 
Neale  put  in  a  slogger  with  nis  nght  on 
Jem's  nob,  that  dropped  him  like  a  shot 
(**  He  will  not  come  again  !— Take  him 
away !— He's  done  for,  poor  fellow  I  ") 
However,  a  little  biiindy  revived  him,  and, 
when  time  was  called,  Jem  appeared  at 
the  scratch. 

17.— This  was  short,  and  to  add  to  the 
distress  of  Bum,  Neale  fell  upon  him. 

18.— Bum  was  down  almost  as  soon  as  he 
appeared  at  the  maik. 

19.— After  some  futile  attempts  on  the 
part  of  Bum  to  stop  his  opponent,  he  was 
bit  down. 


20.— *<It  win  soon  be  over,"  ssid  the 
friends  of  Neale.  "Not  for  three  hours," 
answered  Uncle  Ben.  Jem  was  again  lent 
down. 

2L— Bum  napped  a  faeer,  and  was  soon 
down,  owing  to  weaknean 

22.-Jem  a  little  better;  he  appearsd  to 
be  getting  second  wind,  to  the  great  joy  of 
hii  backen:  he  also  made  play,  and  punted 
a  couple  of  hits ;  but  at  tiie  end  of  the 
round  the  finishing  was  on  the  side  of 
Neale,  who  got  Jem  down. 

23.— This  was  a  singular  round.  Neale 
bored  his  opponent  to  the  ropes;  and  in 
closing  Jem  stragxled  himselt  out  of  the 
ring.  Bum  showed  fight  outside,  but  ss 
Neale  could  not  reach  nim,  he  retumed  to 
the  scratch,  and  sat  himself  down  on  his 
second's  knee.  Bum  then  entered  the 
ropes,  and  followed  his  example,  and  so  the 
round  ended. 

24-26.— In  the  last  round,  Jem  dropped 
weak. 

27.— The  battle  might  now  be  said  to  be 
at  an  end  ;  the  event  was  almost  reduced  to 
a  certainty.  Fi|;hting,  as  to  execution,  was 
out  of  the  question  on  the  side  of  Bum,  and 
Neale  was  determined  not  to  give  the 
slightest  chance  away.    Bum  went  down. 

SS.— Jem  now  bobbed  hii  head  adde  to 
avoid  the  ooming  blow,  and  waa  hit  down 
distressed. 

29.-  A  severe  cross-buttock  nearly  shook 
out  the  little  wind  left  in  Jem's  boinr. 

30.— After  a  trifling  exchange  of  blows 
Jem  went  down. 

31-54.— It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
detail  these  rounds ;  suffice  it  to  aay  that 
Bum  fought  like  a  brave  man  in  all  of 
them,  and  never  resigned  the  contest  till 
Nature  completely  deserted  him.  We  re- 
peat he  ii  a  biaye  young  man,  and  ought  to 
have  been  taken  away  half -an-hour  before 
the  battle  was  over,  which  occupied  one 
hour  and  thirty-eight  minutes. 

Remarks. — ^Neale  was  opposed  to  superior 
length,  height,  and  an  activ^  aspiring 
young  man,  and  moreover  was  in  nothing 
like  such  good  condition  as  when  he  fought 
White-headed  Bob ;  his  hands  also  went  a 
little,  and  he  had  too  much  flesh  upon  his 
frame;  yet  he  never  had  the  slightest  chance 
of  losing :  his  firmness  never  forsook  him, 
and  he  always  kept  the  lead.  He  left  off 
nearly  as  strong  as  when  he  commenced. 
Neale  is  not  a  showy  fighter,  but  the  truth 
is,  winniuff  eight  battles  speaks  a  volume  as 
to  his  milling  charaoter :  and  any  boxer  who 
enters  the  P.  B.  with  Ned  will  find  a  sood 
deal  of  work  cut  out  before  he  says  ^'No.* 
Ned  is  an  honest  man,  and  deserving  of 
support ;  he  ii  a  civil,  quiet,  inoffemnve 
fellow,  which  entitles  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  fancy,  and  a  great  enemy  to  **Luch« 
ington,"  which  renders  the  Streatham 
Touth  asafe  man  at  all  times  to  back.  Jem 
was  put  to  bed  at  the  '*  Bed  Lion,"  Hamptco, 
and  Neale  started  for  London  at  the  < 
•km  of  the  battte. 
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By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Neale  inserted  the  following  letters  in  the 
sporting  jonmab  as  to  his  future  conduct  in  the  P.  R. : — 

**  To  the  Editor  of'FiKBCE  Eoan*S  Lm  ts  Lovdon.' 

^'Si^— In  oid«r  thai  Baldwin's  (better  known  at  White-heftded  Bob)  jonm^  nuty  not  be 
delayed  an  boor  on  my  aeoonnt,  I  take  the  earUest  opportunity  of  acquainting  him  that  it 
ia  not  my  intention  to  M»pear  again  in  the  Prise  Ring  at  preeent.  Aa  he  baa  declared  he 
wiB  fight  no  one  but  a  winning  man,  he  most  exoose  me  if  I  am  a  little  particular  upon 
that  point,  as  I  have  never  been  beaten. 

"  Mj  determinatioh  it  adopted  in  deference  to  the  wiahea  of  thoae  of  my  friends  by  whom 
I  eonaider  it  an  honour  to  be  guided,  and  who  possess  the  strongest  claims  to  my  grateful 
nspeet.  When  it  is  reoolleeted  that  I  have  fought  and  won  three  battles,  besides  receiving 
forfeit,  within  seven  months,  I  trust  the  liberal  portion  of  the  sporting  world  will  consider 
ne  entitled  to  a  cessation  from  labour  for  the  present. 

'*  I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

''StmUkmm,Ja».16,Va26.*'  <*£DWABI)  NSAL& 

**T0the  Sditor  o/  'PuBcn  Soav's  Lm  ik  Londoit.* 

■'Sib,— It  was  with  much  surprise  I  saw  a  paragraph  in  the  Dianatck  of  last  Sunday 
statiiig  that  Cannon  had  declared,  at  Harry  Holt's,  his  readiness  to  fight  me  for  five  hundred 
poonds.    He  probably  was  not  aware  that  in  your  paper  of  the  16th  ult.  I  dediured  my 
*"'"*'"■  ^;  ne  may,  therefore,  save  himself  the 


intention  not  to  appear  in  the  Prise  Ring  <U  prtaent ; 

trouble  of  again  enaUenging  me  in  my  absence.  I  believe  I  may  with  safety  claim  the  merit 
of  bcong  cool  and  steady  in  the  ring,  and  I  trust  I  shall  always  be  firm  and  consistent  out  of 
it ;  and  if  I  could  be  induced  to  obange  my  mind,  my  late  brave  and  manly  antagonist, 

y,  I  am 


BiJdwin,  certainly  claims  the  preference. 

'*If,  however,  Gannon  is  putieularly  anxious  to  fight  me,  ond  U  not  in  a  htirrv, 
ready  and  willing  to  make  a  match  with  him  for  three  hundred  pounds,  to  be  decided  the 
first  wedE  in  the  next  year,  and  shall  be  happy  to  meet  him  at  any  time  or  place,  and  put 
down  a  deposit  of  fifty  pounds.  If  I  hesitate  to  meet  his  terms,  it  is  because  I  think  five 
hundred  pounds  too  great  a  sum  to  call  upon  my  backers  for,  to  contend  against  a  man  so 
nudi  my  superior  in  weight  and  height,  and  partisularlv  one  who  aspires  to  the  Ohampion- 
ahip  of  xSn^and— a  tide  which,  I  believe,  is  a  considerable  distance  from  both  of  us.  If, 
lM»v0ver,  the  chanoe  of  war  shoud  place  the  laurel  upon  his  brow  thii  year,  I  will  endeavour 
the  next  to  remove  it  to  that  of 

'*  Tour  obedient,  humble  Servant, 
**Strmtham,  FA.  12, 182&''  '^EDWARD  NEALE. 

Neale,  in  consequence  of  the  above  declaration,  having  plenty  of  time 
upon  his  hands,  was  induced  to  visit  Treland — ^not  only  as  a  tour  of 
pleasure,  but  as  a  profitable  spec,  under  the  wing  and  meutorship  of 
Pierce  Egan.    The  Dublin  Morning  Post  thus  notices  him : — 

'^  The  Fakot. — On  Monday  night  there  was  a  grand  muster  of  the 
fancy  at  the  Raquet  Court,  Winetavern  Street,  for  the  benefit  of  Neale 
and  Larkin.  They  were  patronised  by  an  immense  number  of  swells  and 
tip-top  Corinthians  of  this  city.  O'Neal,  the  big  Irishman,  displayed  a 
'pretty  considerable'  deal  of  science  in  a  set-to  with  his  traiaer,  Pat 
Halton.  Larkin  next  put  on  the  gloves,  and  gave  a  newly-arrived  Corko- 
nian  a  dose  that  may  probably  induce  him  to  relinquish  any  relish  he  might 
have  had  for  the  pugilistic  profession.  Minor  candidates  then  mounted  the 
stage  ;  they  forgot,  in  their  ardour  for  punishing,  that  a  good  boxer,  like  a 
good  reader,  always  minds  bis  stops.    Just  as  the  meeting  was  about  dia« 
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solving,  a  sprig  named  Jackson,  anxious  to  gather  some  <  Olympic  dnst,' 
challenged  any  man  in  the  ring  to  a  tarn-up  for  fan.  Neale,  the  Streatham 
Touth,  who  was  standing  near  him,  offered  his  services,  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  accommodating  the  young  customer,  whom  he  soon  convinced 
of  having  been  under  a  mistake  with  respect  to  his  prowesa  Five  times 
did  Ned  treat  the  ^  aspiring  youth  '  to  a  smashing  facer,  and  five  times  did 
the  boasting  would-be  pugilist  (Jackson)  fall  to  his  mother  earth — 


-  Like  ft  fall  etr  of  eon. 


Whose  blosiom  *Ma>pcd,  but  wither'd  in  the  ripening.' " 
"  To  Tins  Sporting  World. — ^Ned  Neale,  the  Streatham  Youth,  will 
have  the  honour,  on  Monday  night  (for  the  first  time  in  this  kingdom),  of 
soliciting  the  patronage  of  his  countiymen,  at  Fishamble  Street  Theatre. 
He  begs  leave  to  state — and  he  trusts  it  will  not  be  considered  ^otism  in 
him  to  mention  it — ^that  he  has  already  contested  the  palm  in  eight  battles, 
with  eight  different  candidates  belonging  to  the  Prize  Ring  of  London,  and 
as  yet  he  has  not  been  the  cause  of  a  stigma  on  his  country.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  correct  representation  of  that  famed  spot  Moulsey  Hurst,  with  a 
view  of  a  wood.  In  the  foreground  the  ring,  with  umpires,  secords, 
bottle-holders,  fighting  men,  &c.,  &c.  He  begs  to  state  that  Pat  Halton, 
who  is  backed  to  fight  the  Chicken  on  the  4th  of  August,  has,  assisted  by 
all  the  first-rates  of  this  city,  offered  his  services  for  this  night  only.  A 
youth  from  Cork,  named  Donovan,  will  appear,  who  wishes  it  known  that 
he  will  peel  with  any  man  in  the  world  of  his  own  weight  Ned  begs  leave 
to  add  that  no  exertion  on  his  part  shall  be  wanting  to  show  as  much  and 
as  good  sport  as  possible  to  those  friends  who  may  honour  him  on  Monday 
evening  with  their  company.  Boxes,  3s.  3d. ;  Pit,  2s.  2d. ;  Gallery,  Is.  Id 
Doors  open  at  seven,  and  sparring  commences  at  half -past  seven  o'clock." 
Neale,  on  his  return  to  England,  made  the  happiest  match  of  his  life,  in 
which  the  *'  Ring ''  was  also  concerned,  and,  singular  to  remark,  the  name 
of  Baldwin  was  attached  to  the  register  as  a  witness.  It  was  thus 
announced  in  the  journals  of  the  day :  '^  Fancy  Marriage. — ^Married,  on 
Wednesday,  June  29th,  1825,  at  St.  Luke's,  Old  Street  Road,  Mr.  Edward 
Neale  to  Miss  Mary  Weston.  The  happy  pair,  after  a  sumptuous  break- 
fast at  Bob  Watson's,  the  '  Castle/  Finsbury,  started  for  Margate  to  spend 
the  honeymooa" 

Neale  was  now  installed  Boniface  of  the  *^Black  Bull,"  Cow  Lane,  Smith- 
field,  one  of  the  many  old  inns  swept  away  b^  tl^e  modern  Farringdon 
Road  and  Smithfie)d  improvements, 
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Sampson,  who  was  always  a  restless  and  quarrelsome  fellow,  was  con- 
tinually taunting  Neale  upon  his  '^judicious  retirement,"  &c.,  and  at  length, 
after  some  quires  of  correspondence,  Neale  declared  his  readiness  to  accom- 
modate him,  to  finally  set  at  rest  the  question  of  ^'  hest  man."  Articles 
were  signed  to  meet  in  June,  1826,  and  at  the  signature  Neale  backed  him- 
self for  an  even  £50. 

The  next  week  brought  an  afflicting  event.  In  March,  1826,  Mrs.  Neale 
died  in  childbed,  and  on  the  night  of  the  second  deposit  at  Holt's,  Sampson, 
in  a  handsome  and  feeling  manner,  declared  he  should  not  claim  forfeit, 
and  that  the  third  deposit  should  be  made  as  the  second,  on  that  day  month. 
The  friends  of  Neale,  however,  declined  the  postponement,  and  forfeited 
the  money  down.  Thus  matters  rested  until  the  month  of  August,  when 
Neale  declared  himself  ready  to  iheet  Sampson  for  not  less  than  £200 
a  side.    The  articles,  now  before  us,  run  literally  thus :— - 

*^ArMm  ofAffreemaU  aUered  into  thit  1U4  ofSepUmber,  1826^  between  Edward  ITeaU 

and  Philip  Sampeon, 

*'The  nid  Edward  Neale  agreee  to  t^i  the  said  Philip  Sampeon  a  fair  siaad-up  fight  in  a 
fonr-and-twen^  foot  ring,  haif-minQte  time,  for  £200  a  ride,  on  Taesday,  the  12th  day  of 
December,  1S26.  In  futheranee  of  this  agreement  £10  a  side  are  now  deporited  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Pieree  E<gan.  A  further  deporit  of  £40  a  ride  to  he  made  good  on  Wechiesday, 
the  4th  October,  at  Hany  Holt's,  the  'Gross,'  in  Oroas  Lane,  Long  Acre.  A  third  deporit  of 
£60  a  ride  to  be  made  cood  on  Taesday,  the  7th  of  November,  at  fidward  Neale's,the '  Bkok 
Bull,'  Cow  Lane,  Smitbfield.  And  the  fourth  and  last  deposit,  of  £100  a  side,  to  be  made 
good  on  Toesday,  the  ffth  of  Deoember,  at  Josh.  Hudson's,  the  Half  Moon  Tap,  Leadenhall 
Ifarkei.    The  fight  to  take  place  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  Mr.  Egui  to  name  the 


any  dispute  shall  aris^  the  deoiiion  of  the  referee  to  be  oonclusive,  and  the  battle-money  to 
be  giyea  up  acocndlngly. 

"BDW.  NEALK. 
"P.  SAMPSON. 
•*  intneia-JoHK  Books." 

On  Tuesday,  December  12th,  1826,  at  South  Mimms  Wash,  Middlesex, 
fifteen  miles  from  London,  this  interesting  contest  was  decided.  Sampson 
waa  thought  by  his  friends  to  have  improved  considerably  in  frame  and 
science  since  his  second  contest  with  Jem  Ward — nay,  so  much  so  that  he 
was  placed  as  the  *'  second  best "  on  the  list  of  pugilists ;  indeed,  to  make 
use  of  Sampson's  own  words,  he  acknowledged  Jem  Ward  as  his  master, 
but  styled  himself  *^  foreman  to  the  champion."  In  calculating  the  ad- 
vantages ho  possessed  over  the  Streatham  Youth,  three  points  were  con- 
sidered in  his  favour — ^length,  height,  and  weight ;  and  another  point  was 
added  by  some — the  best  fighter.  Sampson's  immediate  friends  therefore 
booked    bis  winning  as  a  certainty,    ui^ing,  as  a  proof   of  their  ^oo4 
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opinion,  tliat  Neale  had  never  beaten  or  Btood  before  so  capital  a  boxer  aa 
Sampson.  The  latter  pugilist  also  supported  this  opinion  by  offering  to  take 
long  odds  that  he  won  the  fight  in  fifteen  mmutes,and  without  a  black  eye. 
Equally  confident  were  the  friends  of  Neale.  They  urged  that  Ned  had 
always  proved  himself  a  conqueror,  and  acted  upon  the  general  rule 
adopted  by  sporting  men — always  to  back  a  winning  horse  and  a  winning 
man  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Five  and  six  to  four  were  betted  in 
numerous  instances  upon  the  Streatham  Youth. 

As  the  time  of  fighting  drew  near  the  interest  upon  the  battle  increased, 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  sported  on  the  event.  At  the  John  Bull 
Fighter's  dinner,  when  the  whole  of  the  four  hundred  sovereigns  w«re 
made  good,  Sampson  and  Neale  met,  but  not  upon  the  most  friendly  terms. 
Sampson  informed  the  company  that  he  had  heard  Neale  had  spoken  of  him 
in  a  disrespectful  manner,  and  he  now  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  offering 
a  contradiction  to  the  aspersions  he  had  made  upon  his  character.  Neale, 
with  considerable  warmth,  replied :  "  Ton  behaved  unmanly  to  me  in  my 
own  house,  Sampson,  while  I  was  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  I  will  never 
forgive  you  till  you  and  I  have  decided  our  fight  in  the  ring.  Give  me  five 
pounds  and  I  will  bet  yon  one  hundred  that  I  lick  you."  To  prevent  an 
open  row  it  was  judged  necessary  by  the  backers  of  both  of  the  men  that 
they  should  separate  as  soon  as  possible. 

Every  precaution  was  used  to  select  a  secure  place  for  fighting ;  and 
after  an  assurance  that  it  was  likely  no  interruption  would  take  place, 
Dunstable  Downs  was  the  spot  appointed.  Sampson  left  the  ^<  Crown  "  at 
Holloway,  his  residence  during  the  time  of  his  training,  on  the  Wednesday 
previous  to  the  battle,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  *To8ting  House,"  in 
Market  Street.  Neale  did  not  leave  the  house  of  his  backer  at  Norwood 
until  Monday  morning,  when  he  was  placed,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  William  Giles.  Neale,  in  company  with  the  gay  little 
Boniface  of  the  first  market  in  the  world,  and  Harry  Holt^  in  a  post-chaise, 
reached  the  Crown  Inn  at  Dunstable  about  eight  in  the  evening  of  the 
Monday. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  in  consequence  of  Sampson  having 
pitched  his  tent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scene  of  action,  a  buzz  would 
be  created  that  a  prize-fighter  was  on  the  spot,  and  the  magistrates  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  circumstance.  It  proved  so,  for  on  the 
Monday  morning  a  notice  was  sent  that  he  must  not  fight  in  the  counties  of 
P^dford  ai|d    Buckingham.       This  information  got  wind    early  on  tl)^ 
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Monday  afternoon,  and  the  town  of  ^Dunstable,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  filled  to  an  overflow,  was  completely  spoilt,  as  the  amateurs 
preferred  halting  at  Redbum  and  Market  Street  to  proceeding  forward  on 
a  matter  of  doubt 

During  the  whole  of  the  night  carriages  filled  with  persons  were  on  the 
road.  An  hour  before  daylight  another  magistrate  arrived  in  Dunstable, 
in  his  gig,  declaring  himself  a  magistrate  for  three  counties,  and  that  no 
mill  should  take  place  in  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  or  Hertford- 
shire. On  his  meeting  with  Sampson,  Phil  promised  the  gent  he  would  not 
exhibit  in  either  of  the  proscribed  counties.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
to  hold  a  council  of  war.  Sampson  wished  to  proceed  to  Stony  Stratford, 
as  a  spot  where  no  interruption  was  likely  to  take  place,  but  Pierce  Egan, 
on  whom  the  selection  of  the  ground  had  devolved,  decided  for  Middlesex, 
acting  upon  the  articles  agreed  to,  which  stated  the  fight  was  to  be  within 
thirty  miles  of  London.  The  office  being  given  ^'  towards  home,"  con- 
fusion began,  and  **  The  devil  take  the  hindmost,"  was  the  word.  The 
northern  stage  coaches  were  all  filled  inside  and  out,  for  the  sudden  turn 
round  had  nearly  thrown  most  of  the  passengers  bound  for  the  fight  out  of 
distance.  All  the  post-chaises  and  horses  had  been  previously  hired,  so 
nothing  else  was  left  to  numerous  persons,  with  plenty  of  cash  in  their 
purses,  but  to  toddle  for  miles  through  mud,  slush,  and  heavy  showers,  to 
the  scene  of  action.  It  was  truly  laughable  to  see  lots  of  heavy  swells, 
with  their  thick  upper  toggery  tucked  up  under  their  arms,  trudging  along 
as  if  pursued  by  an  enemy,  their  brows  covered  with  perspiration,  and  their 
hinder  parts  splashed  with  dirt.  The  muster  of  the  motley  group  was 
immense,  and  the  turn-out  of  Corinthians  more  numerous  than  had  been 
seen  for  months  past  at  a  fight.  A  crowd  of  fours-in-hand,  tandems, 
curricles,  post-chaises  and  fours,  cabriolets,  gigs,  drags,  <&a,  were  all  trying 
to  get  the  best  of  each  other  to  be  early  on  the  ground,  and  so  obtain  a 
good  place.  At  length  Mimms  Wash  appeared  in  view,  a  large  sheet  of 
water,  when  Bill  Gibbons  dashed  through  the  stream  with  as  much  mug 
froid  as  if  he  had  been  crossing  a  kennel  in  the  streets  of  London.  ^'  We 
are  not  going  to  be  outdone  by  the  Ould  One  ! "  exclaimed  some  coster- 
mongers,  following  Bill,  and  sufiTering  for  their  temerity  by  going  head 
over  heels  in  the  muddy  water  mixture,  to  the  no  small  chafiing  and 
laughter  of  the  crowd.  Several  pedestrians,  regardless  of  cold  or  con- 
sequeuces,  waded  the  Wash  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  had  been  a 
summer's  da^.    ^  si^re}!,  who  had  plunged  in  up  tQ  hjs  middle,  ipvfted  hia 
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fellow-travellerB  to  accompany  him  throagh  the  flood,  exclaiming :  "  Fm  a 
philosopher !  Come  along !  Follow  me.  I'm  not  wet  at  all.  Ton  only 
fancy  it  is  water  I  "  But  even  this  logic  had  not  the  desired  effect,  and  his 
companions  preferred  being  conveyed  across  the  Wash  in  a  coach.  The 
ring  was  soon  made,  upon  a  rising  spot  of  ground  in  a  field  hard  by,  and 
at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock  Sampson  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  amidst 
loud  cheers,  followed  by  his  second  and  bottle-holder,  Jem  Ward  and  Jem 
Bum.  Neale  soon  afterwards  repeated  the  token  of  defiance,  attended  bj 
Josh  Hudson  and  Harry  Holt  Sampson  deliberately  tied  his  colours  (pink) 
upon  the  stakes ;  and  Holt  placed  the  dark  blue  bird's  eye  for  Neale  upon 
those  of  his  opponent.  The  men  were  not  long  in  peeling,  and  at  twenty* 
five  minutes  after  two  they  shook  hands,  and  the  battle  commenced* 


THE   FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — Both  men  appeared  in  excellent 
condition.  Sftinpson  wm  qniie  tiptop,  but 
Neale,  it  wu  tnought,  waa  not  exactly 
weight—that  ia  to  aaj,  what  he  ought  to 
have  been— and  the  judges  hinted  he  was 
rather  thin.  The  attitudes  of  the  com- 
batantfl  claimed  attention  ;  in  fact,  the  con- 
trast was  singular.  Neale  held  his  left  hand 
firmly  above  his  nob,  operating  as  a  hand  of 
office  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the 
danger  of  the  Strong  Man's  right  mauley. 
Sampson's  gpiard  was  low,  but  his  ogles 
were  on  the  alert,  and  he  kept  a  g^ood  look- 
out to  do  mischief.  In  most  fights,  the  first 
ronnd,  if  not  tedious,  is  generally  expected 
to  show  superiority  of  science  in  one  of  the 
men.  as  the  first  blow  is  considered  of  con- 
sequence ;  but  in  this  instance  it  was 
extreme  caution  against  extreme  caution. 
Sampson,  however,  had  previously  asserted 
that  only  let  him  have  the  chance  of  getting 
Neale  before  him  in  the  ring,  and  he  would 
cut  his  nob  to  pieces.  Such  is  the  difference 
between  theory  and  practice ;  Sampson  soon 
found  out  the  difficulty  of  going  to  work  off- 
hand with  his  clever  opponent ;  and  Neale, 
like  that  great  master  m  the  art  of  war,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  was  determined  not  to 
give  away  a  chance,  and  preferred  the  re- 
treating system.  Sereral  minutes  were 
occupied  in  making  offers,  retreating,  dodg- 
ing, and  pacing  all  over  the  ring  without 
any  effect,  Neale  jumping  back  from  every 
attempt  of  Sampson.  The  goodness  of  Ned 
upon  nis  pins  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
spectators.  After  numerous  attempts  to 
do  <<  summat,"  Neale  having  retreated  to  a 
comer  of  the  ring,  Sampson  went  in  and 
planted  a  slight  facer.  Ned,  having  no 
opportunity  to  make  a  hit,  closed  with  his 
adversary.  In  struggling  for  the  throw, 
Sampson   clown    a^d    undermost      (Tt^e 


Streathamites  opened  their  chaiBng-boxea, 
and  gave  him  the  benefit  of  their  red  rags, 
by  repeated  shouts  of  approbation.) 

2.— The  left  arm  of  Neale  was  again 
raised,  and  Sampson  could  not  make  him 
out  The  latter  boxer  did  not  at  all  seem 
prepared  for  the  mode  of  defence  resorted 
to  by  his  adversary.  Neale,  it  should  seem, 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  a  certain  mode  of 
fighting,  and  was  not,  by  any  stratagem  of 
Sampson,  to  be  led  away  from  it  NeiUe 
kept  walking  round  his  advBrsary,  anxious 
to  obtain  an  opening,  and  retreating  when 
anything  like  danger  showed  itself.  It  -was 
remarked  by  a  spectator  tiiat  '*if  the  one 
was  afraid,  the  other  dared  not  M^atanp^^^ 
fighting."  Several  minutes  passed  away  in 
looking  at  each  other,  sad  in  making  feints. 
Phil  at  length  went  to  work,  but  missed  a 
slashinr  hit,  which  was  calculated  to  have 
done  mischief.  Neale  returned,  but  it  was 
not  effective.  In  closing,  Meale  threw 
Sampson  heavily.  ("  Bravo,  Neale ! "  from 
his  partisans.) 

8.— Sampson  eyed  his  opponent  from  head 
to  foot  Both  combatants  were  tired  of 
holding  up  their  arms,  or  appeared  to  be  so, 
and  Sampson,  finding  notmnflr  was  to  be 
done,  dropped  his  guard,  and  stood  stiU. 
Neale  also  crossed  his  arms,  and  viewed  his 
opponent  In  fact,  it  was  a  oomplete  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities — the  spectators  at  lenrth 
became  impatient,  and  expressed  their  dis. 
approbation.  Each  man  several  times  made 
himself  up  to  do  mischief,  and  every  peeper 
was  upon  the  stretch  to  witness  some  hits, 
instead  of  which  retreating  was  again  the 
order  of  the  dav.  Sampson,  in  following 
Neale,  got  the  latter  boxer  again  in  the 
comer  of  the  ring,  when  he  hit  out  riglit 
and  left,  and  caught  Neale  on  the  mug,  but 
Ned  returned  the  compliment    In  closing, 
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Bampson  went  down  ob  his  knees,  and 
bronght  down  Neale  with  bim.  Odds  were 
betted  on  Keale. 

4.— ••  He'll  go  to  work  Boon/'  atid  Ward, 
pointing  to  Sampson,  "and  giye  Neale  a 
•logger."  "  I  should  Uke  to  see  it,"  said  an 
did  ring-goer;  "I  never  saw  sncfa  a  mill 
before  r  "  I  caU  it  anything  bat  figfatiDg," 
repUad  a  third.  The  men  looked  at  each 
other,  and  Sampson,  with  all  his  devemess 
and  experience,  eould  not  put  Neale  off  his 
node  of  fightiiig.  An  exchange  of  blows, 
bnt  BO  mischief.  Sampson  made  a  ffood 
stop,  or  his  wind-market  must  haye  been 
dislorbed.  Neale,  howerer,  got  another 
tnrn,  and  planted  a  ram  one  on  Sampson's 
canister.  (Loud  shouting  from  Neale's 
friendsi)  Sampson  missed  one  of  his  wistj- 
casters  at  the  nob  of  his  opponent,  or  Ned's 
npper  works  might  haye  Men  in  chancery. 
In  dosing,  Sampson  endeavoured  to  fib  his 
adversary.  Ned  was  thrown,  Sampson 
uppermost. 

o. — This  was  a  short  round.  Neale  rushed 
in  and  got  Sampson  down. 

6.— A  Uttle  bit  of  fighting  this  boui  Samp- 
son  triad  all  he  knew,  but  Neale  would  not 
be  had,  and  got  away  from  all  his  opponent's 
feints.  After  some  maaoduvring  Bampson 
again  had  Neale  in  the  corner  of  the  ring, 
and  planted  one  of  Us  heavy  right-handed 
hits  on  his  temple.  Ned  for  an  instant 
appeared  stunned,  and  fell  on  his  knees,  but 
inmped  up  directly  to  renew  the  fight. 
Hudson,  however,  pulled  him  down  on  his 
knee,  and  the  ronna  was  finished. 

7.— After  some  little  dodgine  about  the 
ring,  each  crossed  his  arms  and  stood  still. 
Barney  Aaron  begged  the  fight  might  be  put 
off,  and  beffun  again  the  next  day  with  day- 
break. *'  No,  no,"  exdaimed  an  Old  One, 
**rBCoUeet  there's  moonlight."  **  I  am 
happy,"  exdaimed  Josh,  "that  I  am  a 
patient  man."    These,  and  a  thousand  such 


rks,  occurred  all  round  the  ring,  but 
still  the  combatants  were  not  roused  into 
action.  C' <^oin«."  «^<1  Sampson  to  Neale, 
"why don't  you  fight?"— "When  I  like,'* 
answered  Ned;  *'you  begin,  I'll  soon  be 
with  you.")  This  round  was  tediously  long. 
Counter-hitting,  Neale  planted  a  sharp  blow 
on  Sampson's  nob,  and  the  latter  returned 
with  his  right.  («  He  can't  make  a  dent  in 
a  pound  of  butter,  Sampson.  Go  to  work, 
and  hit  him  as  you  did  me,"  said  Jem  Burn. 
~"Be  quiet,"  said  Harry  Holt;  "look  to 
your  man.  If  s  as  safe  as  if  it  was  over." 
This  latter  remark  seemed  to  make  Sampson 
'^^SH*  '"'^  '^^^  '^  >neer  he  observed, 
"What  si«iifies  what  a  fellow  like  you 
«ys  ?  "— «< Til  give  vou  one  presently  for 
hat,"  answered  Neale;  "he  is  my  second, 
V  you  don't  like  him.")  Neale  napped  a 
neavv  one  to  all  appearance  on  his  head ; 
but  Sampson  received  a  smart  body  blow. 
A  variety  of  feints — great  preparation— re- 
toaating,  but  no  blows.  In  closing,  Samp- 
0Hk  fibbed  l)is  a«tagoni8t  alightly.    3oth 


down,  Neale  undermost.  The  friends  of 
Sampson  here  gave  bim  a  chevy  for  luck. 
During  the  short  space  of  time  Neale  sat 
upon  Josh's  knee,  he  said  to  him,  "  Samp- 
son is  but  a  Ugbt  hitter."—"  Well,  then," 
replied  the  John  Bull  Fighter.  "  there  can 
be  no  mistake  about  your  winning  I " 

8.— Sampson  said  "  First  blood  I "  pointing 
to  a  slight  scratch  near  Neale's  mouth. 
"Don't  be  foolish,"  repUed  Hudson:  "it  is 
only  a  touch  of  the  scurvy  on  his  cheek— a 
pimple  irritated."  Neale  stopped  in  style  a 
tremendous  right-handed  hit.  A  pause. 
Sampson  made  a  stunning  hit  on  the  head  of 
his  opponent,  which  nearly  turned  Ned 
round.  ("  What,  you've  caught  it  at  last," 
said  Jem  Ward,  rubbine  his  nands.  "  An- 
other blow  like  that,  snd  good  night  to  you. 
Master  Neale."—"  Walker,"  replied  Josh. 
**  Why,  Jemmy,  yon  are  all  abroad,  to  talk 
sol")  In  dosing,  Sampson  obtained  the 
throw. 

9. — This  was  an  excellent  fighting  round 
After  the  numerous  standstiUs  wnieh  had 
occurred— feints,  getting  away,  fto.— Neale 
seemed  quite  ripe  for  execution.  Sampson 
received  a  rum  one  on  his  listener,  but 
returned  deverly  on  Neale's  index.  Some 
good  stopping  occurred  upon  both  sides,  and 
it  appeared  to  the  spectators  that  the  fight 
had  ]ust  commenced  Neale  stopped  one  of 
Sampson's  tremendous  right-hanoed  hits  so 
well  that  several  persons  exdaimed,  "Beau- 
tiful ! "  Sampson  missed  one  or  two  blows. 
A  short  rally  occurred,  when  Sampson  went 
down  from  a  slieht  hit.  Ned.  as  vet,  had 
scarcely  the  sligntest  mark  of  pumahment 
His  friends  were  satisfied  he  was  so  good 
upon  his  pins  that  he  would  wear  out  his 
opponent  if  it  came  to  staying. 

10. — Neale  saw  an  opening,  and  without 
hesitation  turned  it  to  his  advantage.  He 
oonunenced  milling  with  severity,  and 
planted  two  good  hits.  He  also  repeated 
the  dose  by  a  heavy  right-handed  hit  on  the 
Jaw  of  his  opponent,  which  took  Sampson 
off  his  legs  as  if  shot  He  was  picked  up  by 
his  second  like  a  log  of  wood.  His  eyes 
were  closed,  and  his  nob  was  swinging  on 
h<s  shoulder  as  if  it  did  not  belong  to  his 
body.  "  It  is  sll  U  P,"  was  the  cry—"  the 
Strong  Han  is  done  over."  Any  odds  in 
favour  of  Neale.  Ward  endeavoured  to 
keep  Sampson's  hsad  steady,  and  led  him  to 
the  scratch. 

11,  and  last— 49ampson  appeared  incapable 
of  keeping  his  legs,  neither  did  he  attempt 
to  put  up  his  arms.  He  was  of  no  use. 
Neale,  by  way  of  finisher,  planted  a  licht 
blow,  and  Sampson  agaui  measured  his 
length  upon  the  grass.  When  time  was 
called,  Sampson  did  not  leave  the  knee  of 
his  second.  Holt  threw  up  the  hat,  snd 
victory  was  dedared  in  favour  of  Neale ; 
Sampson  observing  he  would  "fight  no 
more,"  when  asked  by  Ward,  and  requesting 
his  second  to  take  him  out  of  the  ring. 
I^eale  jumped  i^bout  tl^e  ground  for  joj,  and 
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•OOB  l«ft  tb«  rteg  for  London,  neither 
fatigued  nor  hurt  Bempson  wu  taken  by 
some  of  hie  Birmingham  friende  to  Market 
Street  The  fight  Ueted  one  hour  and  six 
minutes. 

BiMABXi.— That  this  fight  was  not  a  good 
one  was  oertainly  not  the  fault  of  Neale.  He 
expected,  from  the  boast  of  Samnson,  that 
he  would  go  in  and  win  oifhand,  or  fall  in  the 
attempt.  Henoe  Ned's  over-caution,  as  it 
proTed.    Neale  never  was  a  showy  pugilist ; 


on  the  oontimry ,  he  was  steady,  cautions,  and 
safe.  Sampeon,  when  he  found  he  could 
not  confuse  his  man  by  impetuosity,  fell  off 
sadlT.  and  the  affair,  which  it  was  anticipated 
would  be  a  rattling  fight,  became  n  tedious 
succession  of  bouts  of  sparring,  with  short 
interrals  of  hitting,  in  which  Neale  was 
slowly  but  surely  establishing  his  supe- 
riority, and  Sampson  was  beaten  against  nis 
will. 


Many  of  the  friends  of  Cannon,  the  ^*  Great  6an  of  Windsor,"  were  oi 
opinion  that  their  man  was  just  the  sort  of  pugilist  to  *<  make  Ned  fight/' 
Accordingly  a  proposal  was  made  for  a  meeting  for  a  stake  of  £200  a  side, 
and  accepted  by  Neale.  On  Tuesday,  February  20th,  1827,  the  men  met 
at  War6eld,  in  Berkshire.  The  morning  was  intensely  cold,  and  both 
men  appeared  at  the  ring- side  with  their  nobs  covered  with  Welsh  wigi, 
Neale  having  slept  overnight  at  the  ^*  Crown,"  in  Windsor,  and  Cannon 
driven  over  from  his  training  quarters,  the  New  Inn,  at  Staines.  The  men 
shook  bands  with  smiling  cordiality,  each  assuring  the  other  he  ^^  felt  quite 
welL"  The  colours  were  then  tied  to  the  stakes,  a  blue  bird's-eye  for 
Neale,  and  crimson  with  a  white  spot  for  Cannon.  Peter  Crawley  and 
Harry  Harmer  waited  upon  Cannon,  Harry  Holt  and  Josh  Hudson  oo 
Neala 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— ORie  Great  Gun,  on  stripping, 
showed  excellent  oonditlon ;  but  m 
spite  of  good  skin  training,  age  cannot  be 
eonoealea ;  and  Gannon,  aooording  to  the 
ezelaination  of  '*  The  Gas,"  was  '*  an  old 
man.**  The  faet  is  that  Neale  was  not  yet 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  while  Gannon 
bad  passed  his  UuHy-tim  I  Gannon  ap- 
peared cheerful,  smiling,  and  confident. 
The  body  of  Neale  was  ooTered  with  spots, 
like  a  leopard— his  oondition  was  aoTtning 
but  good ;  he  had  a  slight  cold,  and  hu  flesh 
was  soft;  yet  the  grand  points  in  his 
fsToor  were  youth,  and  a  '*  heart  in  the 
right  plaoe."  Gn  setting  to,  Gannon  did 
not  display  that  bulldog  sort  of  eagerness 
whisk  enaneterised  his  efforts  in  Lis  seoond 
battle  with  the  John  Bull  Fighter^  but  he 
was  upon  the  alert,  ready  to  punish,  and 
anxious  to  obtain  an  opening.  Gannon 
oommeneed  oifensiTe  operations,  but  Us 
wary  opponent  "would  not  haye  it,"  and  got 
away.  Gannon  tried  it  again,  but  it  would 
not  do ;  Ned  endeaToured  to  plant  a  hit, 
but  the  Great  Gun  was  not  to  be  had, 
and  retreated  from  misehief .  Sparring  on 
both  sides,  but  no  hittinc.  Neale  at  length 
went  to  work,  and  witn  his  left  mam^ 
lUghtly  toaohed  Us  opponent's  ^aniiter^ 


Gtonon  returned  sharply.  A  short  struQ^ 
ooeurred,  and  Gannon  went  down. 

2.— The  miUing  quaUties  of  the  Great 
Gun  ware  prominent^  and  he  was  upon  the 
bustle  to  do  business;  but  Ned  was  *-  up  and 
dressed,"  and  Us  left  hand  again  told  upon 
his  opponent's  mug.  Gannon  was  not 
behinohand,  and  some  sharp  blows  were 
exchanged.  Milling  on  the  retreat  (after 
Tom  Gribb's  suooessful  mode)  was  now  adop- 
ted by  Neale ;  he  planted  a  tremendous  Uow 
under  the  Ustener  of  Yom  adrersazy,  and  the 
olaret  followed  profusely.  If  this  heary 
blow  had  been  a  uttle  lower,  it  might  have 
been  ''Good  night  to  the  Great  Gun!" 
Gannon,  rather  eonfused  and  wild,  rushed 
in  to  work— he  obtained  the  thiow,  Neale 
went  down,  and  Gannon  also ;  in  falling, 
IAm  nob  oame  in  oontaet  with  the  stakes. 
Neale  was  the  hero  of  the  tale. 

3.  -"-Gannon,  like  nothing  but  a  game  man, 
appeared  at  the  scratch  smiling.  This  was 
ashort  round.  The  Great  Gun  tried  to  firs 
a  heavy  shot,  and  boldlr  went  up  to  his 
man ;  but  the  Touth  hooked  him  round  his 
neek,    and   endearoured   to  fib.    Gsnnon 

Soved  Umself  the  stronger  man,  got  Neale 
wn,  and  fell  on  him. 
i~Tl»e  Str^atham  Youth  |ot  nway  Um 
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iriiohinf,  mad  mad*  good  use  of  hii  piiiB. 
Some  Uowt  wero  exchanged,  when  they 
doeed.  A  desperate  ttrugsle  occurred  for 
the  throw ;  botn  down.  Node  undermoet 

JL — The  Great  Gun,  ai  gaj  as  a  lark,  went 
to  work,  hut  napped  a  oonker ;  yet  he  would 
not  be  denied,  and  a  sharp  rally  was  the  re- 
sult. Some  neavy  hits  were  exchanged: 
the  firejproring  too  hot,  Ned  turned  round 
from  mischief ;  the  Great  Gun  pursued  him, 
whenNeale  turned  and  rushed  to  the  attack ; 
some  clumsy  thumps  passed.  In  closing, 
Ked  had  the  best  of  it,  but  feU  on  his  head. 
Neale  was  much  shaken  by  the  fall. 

C~The  Great  Gun  was  all  for  fighting, 
■ad  kept  to  his  work.  Neale  was  ready,  but 
nerertbeless  kept  a  good  look-out  In  a 
rally,  both  their  faces  napped  punishment, 
but  Ned  retreated  in  style.  In  struggling 
for  the  throw,  both  down,  Neale  undermost. 

7.— The  weakness  of  the  Streatham  Touth 
I  Tisible  to  his  friends,  but  they  still  felt 
'  '  *  he  must  win.    A  good  raUT»  uid 


Osimoa  up  to  the  mark,  giving  hit  for  hit. 
In  closing,  th^  both  stood  still,  trying  to 


bold  the  hands  of  each  other.  Ned  broke 
away,  and  tipped  it  to  Cannon  in  hii  vie- 
tualiukg  office ;  he  ultimately  obtained  the 
throw,  and  the  Great  Gun  came  down  on 
his  nob,  a  shaker.  ("Neale  for  a  thousand!**) 

ft.— The  Great  Gun  showed  distress  on 
appearing  at  the  scratch.  Ned  tried  to  be 
with  him,  but  Gannon  closed  in  bry  catching 
Nealeround  the  neck.  The  fibbing  system 
was  adopted  by  Ned,  and  upon  Cennon 
getting  the  wont  of  it  ne  dropped  upon  hii 
knees.  The  coolness  of  Neale  was  here  seen 
to  great  advantage ;  he  was  in  the  act  of 
hittmg,  when  he  stopped  himself  and  held 
up  his  arms,  amidst  lottd  cheers  from  all 
parts  of  the  ring.  ("Braro,  Ned!  weU 
done,  iVs  manly  I  ^) 

SL^llie  Great  Gun  was  rather  unsteadr ; 
but  his  pluck  was  as  ^[ood  as  gold.  Toe 
sdenoe  of  Neale  gave  hmi  mat  advantages, 
although  he  was  out  of  condition ;  he 
watebed  the  moyementsof  Gannon  with  the 
keen  eye  of  a  general  till  it  answered  his 
purpose  to  oommenoe  fighting.  Ned  planted 
a  faoer,  but  Cannon  countetod.  In  closing, 
holding  of  hands  to  prevent  punishment 
was  again  the  feature ;  and  Neale  was  so 
weak  that  he  could  not  get  the  best  of  his 
opponent  in  his  usual  workman-like  style. 
Ijie  struggle  became  long  and  desperate, 
when   the  Great  Gun  went  down  under- 


10. — This  round  was  aU  in  fayour  of  Ned. 
He  planted  a  rum  one  on  the  muisle  of  the 
Great  Gun.  repeated  the  dose  with  hit  left» 
then  brougnt  m  his  richt  to  great  advantage. 
In  closing  Cannon  dia  lus  best  to  erasp  nil 
opponent  firmly ;  but  Neale  broke  away 
ct^erly,  and  plsjited  a  heavy  body  blow 
with  bis  right  hand.  Cannon  fought  his 
way  into  aiwtber  dose ;  in  strugglu^  both 
down,  the  Streatham  Youth  undermost. 

XL— The  Great  Gun  wanted  breath,  and 
sparred  for  time^   but  anxious  not   to  be 


idle,  went  to  work.  Ned  was  ready  for  him, 
and  some  blows  were  exchanged.  Cannon 
rushed  in  determined,  as  it  were,  to  have  the 
faU.  In  struggling  he  threw  his  opponent, 
although  he  went  down  himself.  Neale's 
nob  came  in  sharp  contact  with  the  ground, 
his  face  underwent  a  momentaij  change, 
and  he  appeared  hurt  by  the  falL  He 
rested  his  head  upon  the  back  of  his  bottle- 
holder,  and  hii  friends  became  alarmed  for 
the  consequences.  But  when  time  was 
called,  he  was  ready. 

12.— Neale  seemed  anxious  toreooyerthe 
aoddent,  and  put  in  with  the  utmost  ease 
two  teasers  on  Cannon's  nob,  ri^ht  and  left, 
that  made  his  pimple  shake  again.  A  sharp 
rally  followed,  and  '*  Jack  was  as  good  as 
his  master."  It  was  Millers'  Place,  Cannon 
Bow,  andPepperAlley,all  brought  down  from 
town.  Neale  had  the  worst  of  the  punish- 
ment ;  he,  howerer  stuck  dose  to  his  man. 
Cannon  whs  sent  out  of  the  ropes,  and  Ned 
also  went  down. 

13.~Good  on  both  sides ;  Cannon  always 
ready,  and  no  flincher.  In  fact,  he  appeared 
as  cheerful  as  if  he  was  at  work  on  the  river. 
Neale  got  away  from  mischief,  but  Cannon 
would  follow  him,  till  a  rally  was  the  re- 
sult. In  dosing  Cannon  reoeived  a  cross- 
buttock  that  shook  him  serioudy. 

14.^Neale  was  much  distrewed,  and  the 
Great  Gun  tried  to  haye  the  best  of  him  bv 
bustling.  In  during  he  got  Node's  nob 
under  his  arm ;  and  the  latter,  for  a  short 
time,  oould  not  rdease  himself  from  his 
perilous  rituation.  (**  Bravo,  Cannon,  now*s 
your  time !  you  haye  got  him— don't  let 
him  gol")  Cannon  at  length  let  Node 
down.  The  backers  of  the  Great  Gun  flat- 
tered themselves  the  chance  was  in  their 
fayour,  and  actually  took  him  at  evens. 

16. — ^Nede,  aware  of  hii  weakness,  acted 
upon  the  defennve;  and  Gannon  went  to 
woriE,  as  the  best  means  to  turn  the  tide. 
The  Great  Gun,  in  closing,  sgain  caught 
hold  of  Nede,  the  latter  tiying  to  hold  the 
hands  of  his  opponent.  In  this  unpleasant 
rituation,  both  to  themsdves  and  the  spec- 
tators, they  continued  for  a  minute,  until 
Suite  exhausted  they  both  went  down, 
rede  undennost ;  Csimon  for  choice,  and 
some  were  jolly  enough  to  offer  5  to  4. 

1&— The  Great  Gun,  acting  under  the  ad- 
vice of  his  seconds,  endeavoured  to  have  his 
opponent  upon  the  bustliuff  system,  and 
went  to  work  He  bored  Nesle  to  the  ropes, 
and  here  another  disagreeable  struggle  took 
place,  both  for  a  short  time  hannng  upon 
the  ropes,  till  th^  fell  outside  of  the  nng. 
The  Great  Gun  was  undermost.  ("  Cannon 
for  ever  I "  was  the  ciy.  "  He  can't  lose  it ! 
The  battie  is  changed  I  6  to  4  on  the  Great 
Gun!") 

17.— At  the  scratch  Cannon  appeared  the 
fresher  man  of  the  two.  Ned  was  out  of 
wind,  and  sparring  was  necessary  for  both. 
Nede  tried  his  right  hand,  but  without 
effect  A  cessation  of  arms  for  a  diort 
period,  and  both  on  the  look-out.    Cannon 
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at  length  nulied  upon  Neale  wilh  an  intent 
cf  pnnuhment,  but  Ned,  wide  awake,  re- 
treated, followed  by  hU  opponent.  At  the 
ropei  Oannon  vreut  to  work,  hat  Ned  put  on 
the  stop  ci^itallT.  The  Streatham  Touth 
broke  ground,  when  Gannon  would  not  be 
denied,  but  he  napped  a  faoer.  In  doeing 
Ned  threw  Gannon,  and  fell  apon  him  se- 
▼erelj. 


18.— The  Great  Onn,  rather  unsteady, 

ored  in  to  pnnish  his  adyenary ;  but  Neale, 

who  was  now  getting  better,  made  use  of 


his  pins  to  great  adyantage.  and  got  awar 
with  ease.  One  serere  faoer  Gannon  nappe<L 
a  seoond  followed  without  any  retam,  and 
a  third  finished  the  round,  the  olaret  run- 
ning from  Gannon*8  nose,  when  he  fell  ex- 
hausted. (Lend  shouting  for  Neale,  and 
6.to4onhim.) 

19.— Gannon  was  game  to  the  backbone, 
and  appeared  at  the  scrateh  like  a  tramp. 
Neale,  with  great  Judgment,  made  himself 
up  to  do  something  sood;  he  yiewed  hiM 
aayersary  well,  then  let  fly  a  tremendoas 
nobber,  which  sent  Gannon  staggering  back 
to  the  ro^ ;  Ned  followed  him  and  threw 
him  heayily. 

20.— Neale  was  on  his  mettle;  he  com- 
menced play  with  Us  right  with  good  effect, 
and  Gannon*8  nob  met  puniihment.  The 
Great  Gun  was  now  reduced  to  a  little  gan, 
neyertheleu  he  showed  fisht  like  a  braye 
man,  by  returning  hits.  Med  put  in  an- 
other seyere  facer,  and  in  closing  Gannon 
went  down  on  his  back,  Neale  upon  him. 
(2  to  1,  and  no  taken.) 

21.— Oannon  came  up  quite  groggy,  but 


the  fight  was  not  out  of  him.  The  eoange 
and  game  he  displayed  were  admirable,  and 
he  earned  the  praise  of  all  spectators.  Bat 
in  boxing  term  he  was  of  "no  use."  Ned 
put  in  a  nobber  that  almost  stunned  him, 
and  Gannon  staggered  about  like  a  dronken 
man.  In  closing,  Ned  again  obtained  the 
throw,  and  the  fall  was  indeed  seyere. 
Gannon  lay  on  the  ground,  declining  to  be 
lifted  up  till  the  ^  of  "  time." 

22,  and  last— The  Great  Gun  came  ap 
like  nothing  but  an  out-and-outer,  but  his 
shot  was  not  point-blank,  and  he  sweryed 
and  reeled  unsteadily.  Neale  put  in  a  left- 
handed  push,  when  the  Great  Gun  rolled 
through  the  ropes  and  fell  outside.  He  was 
in  a  state  of  stupor.  His  seoonds  brought 
him  into  his  corner,  but  while  they  were 
busy  the  umpire  declared  he  had  not 
answered  the  call  of  *'  tima"  The  referee 
agreed,  and  the  yictorywas  declared  toNesle. 
The  battle  lasted  only  thirty  minntea 
Neale  cut  seyeral  capers  at  the  annoonoe- 
ment,  and  returned  to  his  carriage,  wliQe 
the  defeated  man  was  taken  to  his  quarters 
at  Staines. 

BsKA&KS.— The  report  here  giyen  leayes 
little  room  for  comment.  Gannon,  whose 
courage  had  **  moulted  no  feather,"  was 
beaten  by  freshness,  actiyity,  and  a  better 
style  of  boxing  than  hie  own.  This  was  his 
last  iight,  and  thus,  after  his  defeat  by  Jem 
Ward,  the  once  formidable  barg^eman,  like 
many  another  champion  who  has  **  trusted 
to  the  energy  of  a  waning  age,"  furnished 
one  more  instance  of  the  truism  that  **  yoath 
wiU  be  seryed." 


At  Sam  Tebbutt's  openiog  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  the 
*^  Bull's  Head,"  Saffron  Hill  (another  of  the  demolished  porlieus  of  Old 
Smithfield),  Uncle  Ben  expressed  his  ^'  Nevvj's "  desire  to  meet  Neale 
once  more  in  the  lists,  provided  Ned  would  deposit  £250  against  X200  of 
*'  mine  uncle's  "  money.  Neale  closed  with  the  proposal,  and  posted  £10, 
but  Neale's  principal  backer  considering  the  conditions  imprudent,  he  wrote 
from  Brighton,  whither  he  had  gone,  forfeiting  the  £10  down. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  however,  articles  were  signed  at  the  ''  Castle,'' 
Holbom,  for  Neale  to  fight  Jem  Bum,  £120  to  £100,  and  the  day  fixed 
for  Tuesday,  Nov.  13th,  1827.  So  confident  was  Neale  of  the  result  that 
he  named  Monday,  Nov.  12th  (the  day  before  the  fight),  for  his  benefit  at 
the  Tennis  Court  After  the  sparring,  Neale,  accompanied  by  Hariy 
Holt,  started  for  Bagshot,  to  be  near  the  proposed  field  of  action. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  the  road  to  Staines  was  covered  with  all 
sorts  of  vehicles  from  London,  and  Shirley's,  the  New  Inn  was  over- 
ilowinji;  with  first-rate  company.     Winkfield  Plain,  in  Berkshire|  was  ths 
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spot  in  view,  and  the  fancy  lost  no  time  in  surrounding  the  ring.  Near  the 
appointed  hour  Jem  Bum  threw  his  hat  into  the  ropes,  accompanied  by 
Tom  Belcher  and  Tom  Cannon  as  his  seconds.  Neale  was  close  at  his 
heels,  and  delivered  his  tile  with  the  utmost  confidence,  attended  by  Josh 
Hudson  and  Harry  Holt.  The  colours — ^blue,  with  a  white  spot,  for  Ned, 
and  a  Belcher  handkerchief  for  Burn,  were  tied  to  the  stakes.  The  men 
shook  hands  smilingly,  and  at  eight  minutes  past  one  commenced 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — On  peeling,  Jem  looked  the 
picture  of  health.  He  weighed  thirteen 
•lone,  and  was  three  inches  taller  than  his 
adrensry.  Neale  did  not  exactly  answer 
the  ezpectatione  of  his  friendB ;  he  looked 
pale,  and  his  back  and  bosom  were  covered 
with  a  Boorbntic  eruption.  Ned  did  not 
exceed  twelve  stone.  He  held  his  left  hand 
remsrkabljhighin  defenoe.andin  every  other 
point  seemed  prepared  for  attack.  Bnm  kept 
mancBuvring  to  obtain  an  opening,  but 
Keale  was  too  wary  to  give  a  chance  away. 
Jem  at  length  let  flv  at  the  bodv,  but  Neale 
was  away.  Jem  then  tried  left  and  right, 
but  Keale,  as  before,  got  out  of  mischief. 
Bum,  pnsled,  made  another  attempt  with 
his  lect  hand,  which  alighted  slightly  on 
Ked's  left  ogle.  Neale,in  return,  endeavoured 
to  plant  a  heavy  right-handed  hit  on  the  nob, 
bat  it  feU  short  on  the  shoulder.  Bum, 
•nxioiis  to  do  some  execution,  again  let  fly 
right  and  left,  but  out  of  distance.  Ned 
took  advantage  of  the  mistake,  went  in  to 
his  man^  and  by  a  heavy  right-handed  blow 
on  the  Bide  td  ms  head,  floored  Bum  like  a 
•hot    First  event  for  tne  Streatham  Youth. 

2. — Jem  came  well  up  to  the  scratch,  and 
commenced  offensive  operations  right  and 
left,  bnt  Ked,  laughing,  said  it  was  "no  go," 
and  got  out  of  the  way  of  mischief  like  a 
skilfnl  tactician,  yet  instantly  returned  to 
the  attack,  when  Jem  napped  another  floorer, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  Streathamites.  The 
Torkites  began  to  look  blue. 

8.— Jem  could  not  measure  his  distance, 
and  again  threw  his  blows  away,  when 
Neale  went  in  to  punish  mm  ceremome. 
("Httwithhim,"  says  Tom  Belcher.  "  Yes," 
replied  Joeh,  **  he  will  get  much  the  best  of 
that")  Bnm  stopped  some  hits,  and  returned 
on  Neale's  nob.  The  latter,  however,  soon 
resumed  the  lead.  Jein  was  ouce  more  sent 
down  with  comparative  ease,  and  Neale 
rested  himself  on  his  second's  koee. 

i, — Short  but  sweet  to  the  Streatham 
Tenth ;  Jem  could  not  plant  his  blows,  when 
Keale  put  in  a  thiottier  which  sent  Bum 
down  in  a  twinkling.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  exultation  of  the  friends  of 
Keale.    Two  to  one  offered. 

k. — This  was  more  a  wrestling  thau  a 


fighting  round ;  both  combaiaots  were  down 
side  by  side. 

6.— Neale  seemed  perfectly  awake  to 
every  move  of  his  adversary,  and  got  out  of 
trouble  with  the  utmost  una  Jroid.  In 
closing,  Jem  straggled  hard,  and  both 
down. 

7.— Jem  endeavoured  to  plant  two  well- 
meant  hits,  but  the  science  of  Neale  ren- 
dered them  harmless.  After  a  little  mancan- 
vring,  Ned  went  to  work,  when  Jem  was 
soon  sent  down  on  his  latter  end. 

8.— Jem  had  a  small  slice  of  luck  at  the 
opening  of  this  round,  by  planting  a  left- 
handed  hit  on  the  right  peeper  of  Keale, 
which  produced  a  slight  tinge  of  the  claret. 
(•<  First  blood,"  was  claimed  by  the  friends 
of  Jem,  but  the  Streatham  Youth  laughed, 
and  said,  **  I  shall  soon  make  that  even.**) 
A  sharp  rally  concluded  the  round,  in  which 
Jem  threw  many  blows  away,  while  Ned 
administered  pepper  until  Jem  went  down 
staggering. 

9. — ^Bum  endeavoured  to  do  something, 
but  his  blows  generally  fell  short.  Ned  was 
always  with  his  adversanr  upon  the  slightest 
mistake,  and  Jem  was  ultimately  down. 

10.— This  was  a  well-fought  round  on  both 
sides.  Jem's  right  hand  told  on  the  side  of 
Ned*8  head,  and  several  other  blows  of  Bum 
were  also  planted  with  effect,  when  Ned  feU 
on  the  ropes  and  went  down.  ("  Qo  along, 
Jem  !  that's  the  way  to  win  !  Keep  it  up, 
my  lad,"  from  his  backers.) 

11.— Bum  put  on  the  stopper  weU;  and 
in  closing  Bum  got  down  clevcoiy  from  the 
fibbing  mtem  attempted  by  his  adversary. 

12.— The  nob  of  Jem  looked  rather  the 
worse  for  wear ;  but  he  planted  some  slight 
facers.  Neale  fought  his  way  into  a  rally, 
had  the  best  of  it,  and  in  dosmg  Bum  was 
down. 

18.— Jem  went  to  work  rather  wild,  but 
planted  a  hit  or  two.  Ned,  however,  was 
with  him,  and  dropped  Bum  by  a  blow  in 
the  mouth,  like  a  shot. 

14. — This  round  ^P^ved  extremely  serious 
to  the  Bumites.  The  combatants  soon  got 
into  a  rally,  in  which  the  blows  of  Neide 
operated  like  cannon-shot,  till  Jem  wasouita 
abroad,  and  went  down  of  no  use.    O'^^ 
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MTere  mmUimeni  operated  lo  wrerely  upoA 
the  feelingt  of  Uncle  Ben  thai  he  fell  on  hii 
bftok  on  tike  ground  dreftdfuUj  oonyulaed. 
Several  men  unio  immediatelT  ran  to  render 
Uncle  Ben  aanstanoe  oonld  icaroely  hold 
him  during  the  time  he  waa  bled  hj  a  sur- 
geon. On  hia  recovery,  he  was  immediately 
oonv^ed  to  Staines»  and  put  to  bed  in  a 
very  exhausted  state  of  body  and  mind.) 

15.— Jem  appeared  at  the  scratch  quite  in 
agrog^state.  The  pepper-box  was  again 
administered  in  the  most  effectual  manner 
by  Neale  ;  reaistanoe  seemed  almost  out  of 
Jem's  power,  until  he  onoe  more  measured 
hii  length  on  the  nass. 

10.--Bum  could  not  measure  his  dis- 
tances, and  fought  wildly.  Ned  had  it  all 
his  own  way,  punishing  right  and  left,  until 
Jem  was  down. 

17, 18,  19.— In  all  these  rounds  Jem  not 
only  napped  it  in  all  manner  of  directions, 
but  was  sent  down. 

20.  —  Bum  missed  a  weU-aimed  left- 
handed  blow  at  the  head  of  his  opponent, 
when  Neale,  in  return,  planted  a  tremendous 
hit  on  his  sensitive  box,  which  not  only  i>ro- 
duoed  the  claret  freely,  but  floored  him. 
(Anv  odds,  but  no  takers.) 

21. — The  quality  of  game  could  not  be 
denied  to  Jem ;  he  stood  and  took  the  mill- 
ing like  a  reoeiver-generaL  He  was  knocked 
off  hii  mns  without  any  ceremony. 

22.~^rhe  left  hand  of  Neale  met  Jem  bang 
in  the  middle  of  the  head,  which  produced 
the  claret  in  torrents,  as  he  measured  his 
length  on  the  grass. 

2S.—^em  hit  down  before  he  bad  scarcely 
got  up  his  arms. 

24.— Jem  slipped  down  by  accident. 

25.— Bum  was  piping,  and  almost  abroad ; 
but  Belcher  was  on  the  alert  to  keep  Jem  at 
his  work.  ("Be  ready,  my  dear  boy,"  cried 
Tom;  "hit  with  him,  he's  coming."  "Yes," 
repUed  the  John  Bull  Fighter,  "Ned  U 
coming,  and  your  man  will  soon  be  going — 
or  rather,  like  the  auctioneer,  gone  !  **)  Neale 
received  a  fiacer  which  produced  the  claret ; 
but  he  returned  the  favour  with  interest, 
and  Jem  was  again  sent  down. 

26.— Jem  now  tried  desperate  fighting, 
flitting  away  in  all  directions  ;  but  Ned  was 
too  leary.  The  latter  boxer  got  a  stopper  on 
the  nob :  but  Jem  was  again  down.  C*  Ton 
must  admit)  gents,"  observed  the  elegant 
Holt,  "  that  Jem  is  a  down-p  one ;  he  has 
been  down  almost  to  the  end  of  the  diapter. 
Tlie  finish  is  also  near  at  hand.  Ill  bet  any 
odds.") 

27,  28,  29,  SO.— In  all  of  these  rounds  the 
lead  and  punishment  were  decidedly  in  favour 
of  Neale,  and  Jem  was  sent  down  in  every 
one  of  them. 

81.  —Jem  showed  fight,  and  planted  a 
facer ;  but  it  was  too  dight  to  do  anvthing 
like  damage  to  Neale.  The  latter  followed 
Jem  all  over  the  ring,  until  he  sent  him 
down.  (Tom  Gannon,  bv  way  of  rairing  the 
■pints  of  Bum,  said,  '^He  can  never  lick 


you,  Jem."  "  Yes,"  replied  Ned,  "  and  yuo 
afterwards,  and  no  mistake ;  and  IH  try  it, 
if  yon  like.") 

32,  33,34,85,88.— It  Utnie  that  in  some 
of  these  rounds  Jem  planted  facers  which 
produced  the  daret,  but  he  oonld  not  turn  a 
single  round  in  his  favour.  Ned  wis  am- 
tinually  administering  punishment,  and  Jem 
was  down  in  all  of  these  rounds.  ("Tbke 
him  away!") 

37.— Jem  was  cruelly  distreased,  but  he 
would  not  say  "  no,"  and  showed  fi^tat  the 
scratch.  He  napped  lots  of  milling  in  a 
rallv,  and  went  down  as  heavy  as  lead. 
("  Take  him  away  !  he*s  of  no  use  !") 

38. — ^Down,  and  no  return;  so  much  did 
Neale  show  lus  superiority  over  Jem. 

39. — Of  the  same  dsM;  he  appeared  at 
the  scratch  only  to  be  milled  down.  ("IVs 
a  shame  to  faring  him  up  !  Take  him  home. 
Belcher !") 

40. —Bum,  almost  as  a  forlum  hope,  went 
to  work  with  more  spirit  than  oould  have 
been  expected  from  his  esdiausted  state,  and 
planted  several  hits  in  better  style  than  in 
most  of  the  preceding  rounds;  but  this 
exertion  was  now  too  late,  and  be  was  milled 
down  flat  on  his  face.  (The  cries  woe 
extremely  loud :  "Take  him  away  ;  youll 
be  lagffed  else."  "  Why  don't  you  listen  to 
the  advice  of  your  friends,"  said  Josh,  "if 
you  wish  to  prevent  serious  consequences  to 
yourselves?") 

41.— It  was  all  the  cash  in  the  Bank  toa 
nincpenoe  that  Jem  must  lose  it ;  in  fact 
his  backers  and  seconds  ought  to  have  had 
him  taken  out  of  the  ring.  Jem  down,  with 
hii  fthoe  on  the  earth. 

42.— Nearly  U  F ;  Bum  was  down  as  soon 
as  he  appeanyl  at  the  scratch. 

43,  and  last.— Jem  could  scarcely  show  at 
the  scratch,  he  was  so  completely  exhausted. 
He  staggered  about  like  a  drunken  man, 
when  Neale  did  little  more  than  push  him 
down.  It  was  all  over ;  and  when  picked  up 
by  Tom  Belcher,  his  head  fell  on  his  shoulder, 
and  he  was  insensible.  The  fight  continued 
forty-six  minutes.  Jem  was  bled  ^  the 
ground;  nevertheless,  he  remuned  in  a 
state  of  stupor  for  several  minutes.  He  was- 
severely  punished  about  the  head,  whila 
Neale  was  scarcely  the  worse  for  tiie  fi^i 
In  trath,  so  little  cud  he  care  for  the  poniih- 
ment  he  had  received  that  he  offered  to 
fight  Tom  Gannon  off-hand,  for  £100  a  rids^ 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  tiiat  Nesle's 
friends  made  him  quit  the  ring.  £7  lOn 
only  were  collected  on  the  ground  for  Jem 
Bum. 

RkicarK8.--T^  perusal  of  the  rounds  ol 
the  above  battle  are  so  decisive  in  themselves 
as  scarcely  to  require  any  observation.  Ned 
had  it  all  his  own  wav,  from  the  begmning 
of  the  fight  to  the  ena  of  the  contest  EBi 
superior  confidence,  united  with  the  scieDoe 
which  was  conspicuous  in  every  round,  |vo- 
nonnced  him  a  master  of  tho  art  ol  idf- 
def enoe.    Coolness  is  a  winning  faeulty  ei 
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the  put  of  Keale,  who  poMenes  it  in  an  pngilist.    He  never  left  the  scratch  until 

eminent  degree.    Jem  fought  faraTeW,  no  nature  had  deserted  him  ;  and  the  beet  man 

one  can  denr ;  but  eontending  in  loujif  bowls  in  the  world  must,  like  Jem,  submit  to  the 

instead  of  doee  Quarters  rendered  his  blows  fortune  of  war.    Neale,  in  this  conquest. 

non-effeetlTe,  and  he  was  completely  beaten  obtained  in  such  a  superior  style,  placed 

at  out-fighting.    K  is,  however,  due  to  Jem  himself  high  in  the  ranks  of  pugilism ;  and 

Bum  to  state  that  he  contested  every  inch  his  backers  entertained  so  high  an  opinion, 

of  ground  like  a  man  of  the  highest  ooursge.  not  only  of  his  talente,  but  of  his  integrity  and 

He  would  not  sav  no^  and  refused  to  do  thorough  trustworthiness,  that  it  was  resolved 

taken  away,  which  he  might  have  done  to  match  him  against  the  accomplished  Jem 

without   compromising  his  character  as  a  Ward. 

The  rery  next  day,  at  Bum's  benefit  at  the  Tennis  Court,  Neale,  whose 
face  was  but  slightly  disfigured,  mounted  the  stage  after  the  principal 
boat,  between  Jem  Ward  and  big  Bob  Bum,  in  which  Jem  sent  the  burly 
one  off  the  platform  with  surprisingly  little  damage  to  his  sizteen-stone 
carcass,  and  presented  himself  to  the  amateurs.  He  offered,  such  was  the 
readiness  of  good  men  in  those  days,  to  meet  Baldwin  for  £250  to  £200  or 
£500  to  £400,  that  day  week,  or  that  day  month,  or  two  months,  at  his 
option ;  or  he  would  fight  Tom  Cannon,  Benben  Martin,  or  any  twelve- 
stone  man  in  England,  for  any  sum  they  pleased ;  or  he  would  fight  the 
three  men  named  within  three  months,  with  a  month's  interval.  This 
sweeping  challenge  brought  up  Ned  Baldwin,  who  said  he  was  not  at  that 
moment  prepared  to  make  a  match,  but  would  appoint  an  evening  for  the 
purpose,  and  give  Neale  notice  to  attend.  Tom  Cannon  next  showed. 
"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  Windsor  Gun,  "  I  am  out  of  condition,  and  both 
my  shoulders  are  bad.  I  have  now  plaisters  on  my  chest  But  I  hope  to 
be  well  by  April,  when  Neale  shall  not  want  a  customer." 

At  a  sporting  dinner  on  Thursday,  Nov.  22nd,  1827,  at  Sam  Tebbutt's, 
the  ^<  Bull's  Head,**  Peter  Street,  to  celebrate  Neale's  victory,  Ned  was 
surrounded  by  backers  and  friends.  The  chairman  (Fierce  Egan) 
reviewed  the  victorious  career  of  Neale,  stating  his  battles,  and  that  his 
name  had  never  yet  been  associated  with  defeat — ^that  he  had  proved 
himself  as  honest  as  he  was  brave,  a  dutiful  son,  an  affectionate  brother,  a 
kind-hearted  husband,  and  a  sincere  friend — ^in  short,  a  true  man  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  He  therefore  proposed  a  subscription  to  present  him  with 
a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas,  as  a  testimony  to  his 
upright  and  brave  conduct.  The  proposition  was  agreed  to,  and  twenty- 
one  guineas  subscribed  in  the  room. 

The  subject  of  a  match  between  Jem  Ward  and  Ned  Neale  was  on  the 
carpet  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  20th,  1827, 
when  two  gentlemen  posted  £6  a  side,  to  be  made  £10C — £15  a  side  io  m 
posted  the  next  evening.    On  the  Wednesday  Neale's  backer  announced 

VOL,  n.  ^^ 
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that  he  had  not  been  able  to  see  Neale,  and  wished  a  postponement ;  bat 

Ward's  friend  claimed  forfeit,  and  it  was  paid  over  acoordin^j.    £20  wss 

then  deposited  hj  a  friend  of  Neale's,  to  be  made  £200  if  Neale  consented 

to  fight  Ward  in  two  months — the  money  to  be  returned  (less  half-a-dozen 

of  wine)  in  the  event  of  Neale's  non-compliance.     On  Friday,  Nov.  23rd, 

an  immense  assemblage  of  the  fancy  took  place  at  the  "  Castle,"  when, 

Jem  Ward  not  being  present  (he  did  not  appear  during  the  whole  evening), 

forfeit  was  claimed.    The  gentleman  who  backed  Ward  demurred,  stating 

he  knew  Jem  was  ready  to  go  on  with  the  match,  and  he  was  ready  with 

a  farther  deposit    Neale,  who  was  in  attendance,  said,  as  the  deposit  had 

been  made  to  fight  for  £200  within  two  months,  he  must  decline  complying 

with  those  terms.  He  did  not  think  he  could  get  into  sufficient  condition  to 

meet  such  a  man  as  Jem  Ward,  and  he  was  resolved  never  to  peril  his 

own  reputation,  and  the  interest  of  his  friends,  by  entering  the  ring  uniltw 

The  deposits  were  hereupon  drawn. 

Ned  Baldwin  now  offered  himself  once  again  to  Neale's  notice  for  £150 

aside.    To  this  Neale  replied,  offering  to  fight  Baldwin,  as  once  beaten, 

for  £250  to  £200.    Articles  were  formulated  and  signed,  and  Tuesday, 

Alarch  11th,  1828,  fixed  as  the  day.     Baldwin  left  town  for  Leicestershire 

to  train.     Here  a  trivial  occurrence  had  well-nigh  wrecked  Baldwin's 

chance  and  money,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  letter  to  the  editor  of 

the  Weekly  Dispatch  :— 

London,  Feb,  2nd,  1S28. 


I  mxrj  to  find  my  fthtimoter  hjid 


*' Sib,— On  mv  reimi  from  Melton  Mowluwf  I  WIS  I 
aumiled  by  a  Leioeiter  paper,  in  whidi  my  concroet  hM  been  entirely  mimomMonted.    I  refer 
to  the  Mcoont  of  a  dispute  which  took  plaee  between  two  respectable  eoacjipiroiirieton.  ihtOt 
I  hope,  have  settled  their  differences  amicably.    It  is  stated  I  took 
'  distoibance.*    Now,  sir,  the  truth  is  that  I  was  merely  a   pas 


quarrel,  and  nerer  interfered  by  word  or  act— in  fact,  I  was  equally  a  Menii  to  both  partiea 
like  otheri,  I  laughed,  but  knew  mr  lituation  too  weU  to  mtenere.  I  knew  that  I  wu 
backed  againit  Ned  Neale,  and  that  by  joining  in  luch  a  dispute  I  ihould  be  'throwing  a 
chance  away  '—conduct  of  which  even  my  enemies  would  scarcely  accuse  me.  For  bemg 
present,  however,  I  was  taken  before  a  magistrate,  and  held  to  bail  till  the  ■•— 8^»«  whioh 
will  be  held  at  the  beginning  of  April ;  but  even  thia  fact  did  not  justify  the  false  statement 
to  my  prejudice  made  in  the  LeieaUr  fferald.  However,  as  my  recognisances  cnlv  stand 
good  tul  we  aesnona,  I  ahall  continue  to  make  my  depoaita  with  NedNeale  good  ;  imdl  have 
too  much  reliance  on  hia  honourable  feeling  not  to  beBeve,  even  if  I  am  obliged  to  pot  cm 
meeting  off  for  a  month,  that  he  will  wilUnglr  grant  me  that  time.  He  haa  aaid  that  he 
meana  fighting,  and  ao  do  I ;  and  aa  the  articlea  ezpreaa  that  the  atakea  ahaU  remain  tQl  we 
have  fainy  decided  who  ia  the  best  man,  upon  that  understanding  I  mean  to  act  I  ahaU 
attend  with  my  backera  at  Tom  Cribb'a,  on  Tneaday  next,  with  the  needful,  and  hope  to 
meet  my  antsgoniat  on  friendlv  tenna.  With  regard  to  the  wortlnr  maciatrate  who  held  me 
to  bail,  I  have  no  doubt  he  felt  he  waa  justified ;  but  when  my  trial  tiOraa  place,  I  ahall  be 
able  to  prove  my  entire  innocence  of  any  illegal  act  whatever.  By  my  profeaaion,  if  fighting 
a  few  battlea  can  be  ao  called,  I  have  been  taught  to  love  '  fair  play.'  I  know  enough  of  tlit 
aporting  gentlemen  of  Leiceaterahire  to  believe  that  they  are  equal  admirera  of  Uiat  troly 
British  charactenatio ;  and  I  rest  perfectly  aatisfied  that  I  ahall  not  be  aaciificed  to  any 
unjuat  prejudice  which  may  have  been  ezdted  against  me  from  my  being  a  member  of 

tho  r.  a. 

"  Youra  renectfully, 

"BDWABP  BALDWIN." 
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On  Tuesday  evening,  the  5th  of  February,  the  time  appointed  for 
making  the  fifth  deposit,  the  *'  Union  Arms,"  in  Panton  Street,  was  overflow- 
ing at  an  early  hour.  Neale  and  Baldwin  were  both  present,  and  on 
«^  time  *'  being  called,  both  said  their  money  was  ready.  Baldwin,  alluding 
to  the  late  unfortunate  affair  at  Leicester,  although  perfectly  innocent  of 
any  act  of  disorder  whatever,  said  he  had  been  held  to  bail  to  appear  at 
the  sessions,  and  also  during  the  intervening  period  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  all  His  Majesty's  subjects.  This  was  an  event  which  he  had  not 
foreseen,  and  he  hoped  Neale  would  liberally  assent  to  the  match  being 
postponed  for  such  a  time  as  would  allow  him  to  appear  at  the  sessions, 
when  he  should  be  enabled  to  show  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of 
prejudice.  Neale  had  said  he  meant  fighting ;  so  did  he^  and  he  hoped 
the  stakes  would  be  permitted  to  remain  till  the  event  came  faurly  off. 

Neale  said  he  was  willing  to  give  his  antagonist  every  indulgence,  and 
to  meet  his  wishes  to  the  fullest  extent 

The  articles  were  then  altered  according  to  the  new  arrangement,  the 
men  to  fight  for  an  even  £250  a  side,  and  the  match  fixed  for  the  22nd 
of  April.  If  Baldwin  should  be  bound  in  recognisances  at  that  time,  he 
would  pay  Neale's  expenses  to  go  to  France ;  and  if  imprisoned,  he  would 
agree  to  forfeit  £200  of  the  stakes  down.  With  this  all  parties  were 
satisfied,  and  Baldwin  was  applauded  for  the  spirit  he  had  displayed. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  4th,  1828,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Harry 
Holt's  for  the  purpose  of  making  good  the  last  deposit  towards  the  £250 
a  side.  Neale's  money  was  ready,  but  Baldwin  had  been  disappointed  in 
the  expected  arrival  of  a  friend,  who  was  to  have  posted  a  portion  of  the 
needful  on  his  behalf.  Neale  said  that  he  would  not  daim  the  forfeit. 
The  word  of  a  gentleman  being  therefore  given  that  the  required  sum 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  stakeholder  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
it  was  considered  as  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  money  was  made 
good.  Another  alteration  was  then  made  in  the  time  of  fighting.  Bald- 
win remarked  that  the  22nd  of  April  (the  day  then  fixed)  was  in  the  week 
appointed  for  the  Newmarket  meeting,  and  this  might  prevent  many  of  the 
turf  men  from  being  present.  Baldwin  therefore  proposed  an  adjournment 
of  the  fight  for  a  week.  Neale  said  a  week  would  make  no  difference 
to  him ;  but  if  he  acceded  to  Baldwin's  wishes,  he  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  name  the  place  of  meeting.  To  this  Baldwin  at  once  agreed,  and  it  was 
therefore  arranged  that  the  fight  should  stand  over  to  the  29th  of  April» 
And  that  Neitle  should  have  the  right  to  say  ^^  where."    HI  luck,  howo«'^r 
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panned  the  fixture  ;  and  on  Thursday,  April  29th,  1828,  many  hundreds 
left  London,  and  returned,  few  of  them  until  the  next  day,  after  a  weaiy 
journey  to  Liphook,  in  Hampshire,  thence  to  GuUdford  and  Godalming,  to 
find  that  warrants  against  Neale  and  Baldwin  were  out  in  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Hampshire.  A  move  into  Berks  was  decided  on,  and  Bagshot  made 
the  rendesvous.  Here,  at  Hatchard's  Lane,  in  the  parish  of  Wingfield, 
the  ring  was  pitched,  and  shortly  after  Neale  arrived  in  the  carriage  of  his 
patron,  Mr.  Sant.  Ned  quietly  alighted,  and  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring, 
attended  by  his  seconds.  Josh  Hudson  and  Harry  Holt.  Bob  was  equally 
on  the  alert,  and  repeated  the  token  of  defiance,  followed  by  Peter  Crawley 
and  Dick  Curtis.  Bob  won  the  toss,  when  the  colours  were  tied  to  the 
stakes,  a  bright  purple  for  Baldwin  and  a  dark  blue  bird's-eye  for  the 
Streatham  Touth.  The  betting  was  seven  to  four  on  Neale.  At  half* 
past  one  o'clock  the  fight  commenced  :— 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  L— Th«  eondiiioii  of  Ntale 
apptiired  good  on  ttripping,  Irai  a  few  of  hk 
f  rionds  thought  he  mm  rather  too  fat,  and 
blotches  on  hie  bodv  were,  as  uiuaL  pro- 
minent ;  Bob  was  alio  well,  bat  he  looked 
pale.  Ned  was  confident,  and  after  a  little 
mancBvning  for  the  first  adTantage,  Bob  hit 
out  with  hii  right,  but  Ned  wasleaiy,  andit  fell 
short ;  Bob  then  oommenoed  the  bustling 
STstem,whena  few  blows  were  exchanged.  In 
closing  Bob  napped  one  on  his  cheek  as  he 
was  going  down.  Neale  fell  on  him.  "Well 
done,  Neale  I  *' 

2.— Bob^  still  on  the  bustle,  hurried  to  his 
work,  but  Stfain  hit  out  of  diitanoe  and  fell 
on  his  haniu.  Ned  nussed  a  heavr  upper 
out  with  the  ri^ht»  that  might  otherwise 
have  done  mischief. 

S.— Both  hit  short  Baldwin  mined  in  a 
second  attempt ;  but  Ned  planted  a  nobber, 
tben  went  to  work  in  right  earnest,  and  not 
onlj  put  in  a  teaser  on  the  side  of  Bob's 
head,  but  eloeed  and  gave  the  white-headed 
one  a  cross-buttock. 

4.— Bob  planted  a  slight  facer,  bat  re- 
eeiTed  a  severe  return.  In  dosing,  Ned 
fibbed  his  opponent,  and  then  threw  him 
like  a  first-rate  wrestler. 

6.— On  Neale*8  coming  to  the  scratch, 
Curtis  claimed  "fiistUood"  from  Ned's 
nose,  but  the  umpires  oould  not  oereeiTe  it. 
This  was  a  ihort  round,  facers  on  both  sides, 
the  White-headed  one  again  thrown. 

6.— Ned  planted  two  serere  facen ;  Bald- 
win, in  return,  hit  out  wildlj,  and  lost  hit 
distence.  Neale  repeated  the  dose  on  the 
left  ear  of  Bob,  which  produoed  the  daret, 
and  the  event  of  first  blood  was  dedded  in 


faroor  of  NeaK  Indodng  Baldwin  got 
down  ddlfuBj  to  prevent  beinig  thrown. 

7.— The  right  hand  of  Neale  aain  told, 
but  in  struggling  for  the  fall  Ned  mm 
undermost.    *'  Braro.  Bob  1 " 

8.— Nothing.  Both  men  hit  out  of  dis- 
tance^ when  Bob  lan  in  wildly  after  his 
adrenaiy,  nussed  him,  and  f dL 

9. — ^Bob  fond  of  bustiing,  but  in  rushing 
in  he  napped  a  snorter,  the  daret  following 
the  blow.  In  going  down  Neale  was  suo- 
oessfnl  in  planting  two  hxtL 

10.— This  round  looked  like  fi^^ting; 
both  men  were  on  their  mettle,  and  anxioas 
to  do  mischief.  Ned's  right  hand  told— 
ditto^  ditto,  and  ditto ;  yet  Bob  was  not  idk^ 
and  returned  wdl:  neverthdess,  Baldwin 
washitdown.  ("  It's  as  right  as  the  daj" 
said  the  John  BiUl  Fighter;  '^Ned'stmned 
auctioneer ;  he  knocked  down  the  last  lot 
dererly,  and  Mr.  Baldwin  bought  11*0 

IL— The  right  hand  of  Bob  would  have 
been  mischievous  if  he  could  have  timed 
his  blows ;  but  he  appeared  so  much  in  a 
hurry  that  they  fdl  short  Baldwin  put  in 
a  heavy  body  blow,  but  was  thrown. 

12.— Ned  took  the  lead,  and  nobbed  his 
adversary;  Bch,  endeavouring  to  return, 
mined.  In  doong,  Baldwin  d^>ped  on  his 
knees.  Ned  threw  up  his  hands  and  walked 
away,  amidst  thunden  of  applause. 

13.— Neale  acain  had  it  all  his  own  w^; 
he  threw  Baldwin.  Four  to  one  and  no 
takers,  so  satisfied  were  the  spectators  that 
Neale  would  prove  the  conqueror. 

14.— Baldwin's  left  hand  told  on  Nesle'b 
cheek,  but  the  latter  countered  with  effect 
Bob  reodved  another  severe  cross-bottook. 
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15. — Bob  oonld  not  ohange  *  rin^le  round 
in  hb  f ftTonr,  hitting  wildlv,  and  quite  out  of 
diitsnoe.  Be  reonred  &  hm,Yj  blow  on  the 
ooie.  In  closing  Bob  mm  tuown  on  the 
ropes. 

16. — Bob  did  not  heedioientifio  movements ; 
be  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  Neale  by 
bostlins  in  helter-skelter,  missed  his  aim, 
and  feu. 

17. — Of  no  importance.  Bob  piping. 
Ned  planted  his  right  hand.  In  closing, 
both  down. 

la— A  Bkrmight  facer,  and  ditto  by  Neale, 
Bob  reioming  as  wild  as  a  novice.  Baldwin 
throjrn. 

19. — ^Bob  had  a  small  torn  in  this  round. 
He  planted  a  heavy  hit  on  the  left  peeper  of 
Neale,  and  another  blow,  which  produced 
the  claret  on  Neale's  cheek.  In  gomg  down 
Neale  was  undermost.  (*'  That's  the  way  to 
win,**  said  Dick  Curtis ;  '*  wait  for  him  and 
make  your  right  telL") 

20l— Both  milling,  counter-hits.  Bob  tried 
the  bustling  system  again,  and  bored  Neale 
down.    (**WeU done,  Bob!") 

2L— Bob  stopped  Ned's  left  hand  deverhr, 
and  gave  Neale  a  teaser  on  his  left  eye.  In 
straggling  for  the  throw,  both  went  down. 

22.— This  was  a  milling  round.  Bob 
seemedsteadier, and retumednit  for  hit ;  but 
Neale  planted  a  tremendous  blow  on  his 
opponent's  left  eye,  and  threw  him  oleverlv. 
23b— Ned  got  out  of  mischief  like  an  able 
tartician  He,  however,  soon  returned  to 
thechaige,  and  with  his  right  floored  the 
White-headed  one.  This  was  the  first  knock- 
down blow. 

21— Bob  came  to  the  seratoh  rather 
sbroad ;  he  ran  in  wildly,  slipped,  caught 
hold  of  Ned,  and  fell  on  his  knees.  Neale 
ftgain  waUrad  away,  receiving  lots  of  applause 
for  his  forbearance.  In  fact,  he  actually 
helped  him  up,  which  kindness  Baldwin  re- 
tamed  by  a  shake  of  the  hand. 

25.— Bob,  full  of  pluck,  fought  his  way 
bto  a  spirited  rally,  and  give  and  take  was 
the  featoxe  for  a  short  period,  until  Ned 
fimshed  the  round  by  giving  Bob  a  severe 
cross-buttock. 

26.— Bob  commenced  flghtmg  as  wild  as 
ever.  Ned  endeavoured  to  stop  his  rosh, 
when  Bob  slipped  down  with  his  hands  up. 
Nsale,  though  in  the  act  of  hitting, 
rastndned  umself,  to  prevent  anything 
fooL 

27.— NedpUnted  his  right  and  left  with 
■access,  Boo  hitting  out  of  all  distance,  as 
heretofore.    In  dosmg  both  down. 

28.— Baldwhi  retreated  to  the  ropes, 
followed  by  Ned.  In  closing  at  the  ropes 
Keale  tried  fibbing,  and  also  threw  Bob. 

29.-Had  Baldwin  steadied  himself,  and 
BMssored  his  distance,  he  could  not  have 
thrown  so  many  ri^t-hmded  hits  away. 
Ksd  planted  some  slight  taps,  when  both 
▼entdown. 

BO.— The  blows  of  Ned  did  not  appear  to 
00  10  much  execution  as  heretofore ;  his 


friends  thought  he  hit  with  his  left  hand 
open;  Baldwin  was  met  in  his  rush  by  a 
flush  hit  on  his  nob.  In  dosing,  Ned  went 
down. 

81. — Baldwixi,  by  a  sort  of  scrambling  hit, 
felt  for  the  left  peeper  of  Neale,  but  the 
latter  made  ffooa  his  right  and  left.  In 
closing,  both  aown. 

32. — ^Neale  again  triumphant.  He  went 
upi  sons  drimonie,  to  Baldwin's  nob,  and 
floored  him.  (A  tremendous  shout  of  ap- 
plause from  all  parts  of  the  ring.) 

33. — ^Deddedlv  in  favour  of  Neale;  the 
right  hand  of  the  latter  told  with  severity 
on  Baldwin's  already  damaged  listener; 
another  desperate  cross-buttock  dosed  the 
roiuid  against  Baldwin. 

34.— The  game  exhibited  by  Bob  was 
loudly^  prMsed;  both  men  were  fighting 
at  points  in  this  round.  The  advantage, 
however,  was  on  the  side  of  Neale,  and  Bob 
was  ultimately  thrown  out  of  the  ropes. 

85. — Counter-hits.  In  dosing,  both  went 
down ;  Neale  stmdc  lus  nob  rather  in  an 
awkward  manner. 

86. — ^In  spite  of  all  the  advice  given  by 
Diok  Curtis  to  Bob  he  would  still  rush 
forward  to  attack  his  adversary.  Ned,  like 
a  skilful  general,  got  out  of  the  way  of 
danger,  rendering  the  attempts  of  Baldwin 
abortive.    Bob  was  thrown. 

87. — ^The  rounds  now  were  short.  Ned 
hit  right  and  left,  but  not  severely.    Both 

88.— Neale  took  the  lead,  and  planted 
several  hits ;  both  again  went  down. 

89. — ^Baldwin  almost  ran  in  to  puniih  his 
adversary,  which  Neale  perodving  stepped 
aside  nimbly,  and  Bob  f  eU. 

40.— Up  to  this  period  of  the  battle  Neale 
was  the  favourite.  The  latter  got  away 
from  Bob's  fury,  and  in  dosing  Baldwin 
was  thrown. 

41. — ^Bob  got  a  small  turn  in  his  favour  in 
thii  round.  Itistruehewasthemostpunished, 
but  he  did  not  appear  reduced  much  in 
strenjKth.  Bob  agam  missed  with  his  right; 
but  in  dosing  he  made  a  desperate  effort, 
and  threw  Neale  a  severe  cross-buttodc. 
(The  friends  of  Bob  gave  him  thunders  of 
applause,  and  the  disinterested  roectators 
were  not  badcward  in  cryinff  out,  "  Bravo  ! ") 

42. — ^Both  men  countered  wdl ;  and  after 
a  long  struggle,  in  closing,  both  down. 

43.— {"Hit  with  your  right  hand,"  said 
Dick,  "and  the  batue  must  be  your  own. 
Don't  run  at  your  man  like  a  mad  bull.") 
But  all  advice  was  thrown  away — Bob  acted 
as  heretofore,  when  Ned  sot  neatly  out  of 
tropble.  Baldwin  recdvea  a  heavy  right- 
hander on  the  side  of  his  head,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  return  with  his  left;  in  so 
doing  he  fell  on  his  knees,  but  instantly 
jumped  up  to  renew  the  fight^  when  Ned 
obtamed  tne  throw. 

44.— Ned  made  play  with  his  right  hand, 
but  Bob  was  agam  on  the  bustle,  and  in 
struggling  for  the  throw  got  Neale  down. 
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45.~Tlii8  was  ft  short  Imi  busy  rcmnd. 
Both  on  tbe  alert — ooiiiitflr-liit»—«  rally,  and 
m  doling  for  the  fall.  Nod  waa  thrown. 

46.— Ned,  aa  if  determined  to  ftuah  off 
hit  man,  went  to  fight,  aont  cMmonie.  He 
oanght  Baldwin  on  tbe  right  aide  of  hia  nob, 
threw  him  m  heavy  oroaa-biittook,  and  fell 
over  him. 

47.— Neale'8  riffht  and  left  told;  Bob 
bored  in^  oaoght  hold  of  hk  adTeraary,  and 
foil  on  hu  kneea.  Ned,  instead  of  pumshing 
him,  patted  Baldwin  on  the  back,  and  onoe 
more  walked  to  the  knee  of  his  aeoond, 
amidst  uproarious  applause. 

48.— Neale  took  the  lead  right  and  left. 
Bob,  wild  at  saoh  treatment,  dosed,  and  got 
Neale  down. 

49. — ^A  fighting  round;  capital  counter- 
hits.  Bob  received  so  severe  a  facer  that  he 
went  down  like  a  spinning-top. 

60.— The  game  aisplayed  by  Baldwin  was 
the  admiimtion  of  the  spectators ;  his  mug  was 
punished,  and  his  eyebrow  badly  damaged. 
Ned  took  the  lead;  and  Bob,  anxious  to 
return,  fell  in  the  attempt. 

51. — Bob  was  ]nping,  and  rather  abroad  ; 
neverthdeas  his  ri(pt  umd  was  always  dan- 
Kerous ;  he  was  agam  unlucky  in  his  distance. 
Ned  planted  his  right  hand,  and  Bob  found 
his  way  to  grass. 

52. — Bob  without  delay  fought  into  a  rally, 
when  Ned  got  out  of  trouble  hj  turning 
round,  but  immediately  resumed  milling.  In 
clonns,  Bob  obtained  the  throw,  and  Neale 
came  heavily  down  on  his  neck. 

53.— Bob  was  no  sooner  at  the  scratch 
than  he  rushed  in  without  any  system,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  Neale  down. 

54. — The  execution  of  Neale  was  not  so 
severe  as  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle ;  and 
his  left  hand  was  open.  In  dosing,  Baldwin 
obtained  the  fall. 

55.— Each  trving  for  the  beat ;  stopping 
and  hitting  until  both  down. 

56. — Neale  appeared  angry,  and  did  not 
deliver  his  blows  so  steadily  as  heretofore. 
In  closing,  Baldwin  found  himself  on  the  turf. 

57.— The  left  hand  of  Neale  was  a  little 
nuffe<L  but  he  planted  his  right  severely, 
lioth  down. 

58. — Bob  now  stood  higher  in  the  opinions 
of  the  spectators ;  his  strength  was  not  so 
much  reauced  as  might  have  been  expected  ; 
but  hi^h  odds  were  stiU  offered  on  Neale. 
In  dosing,  both  down,  and  both  weak. 

59. — iSddwin  certainly  Mipeared  better, 
and  did  not  pipe  so  much  as  jie  had  done  in 
several  of  the  preceding  rounds.  Neale  went 
to  work  right  and  left,  Bob  endeavouring  to 
be  with  him,  but  Ned  obtained  the  thro^. 

60.— Bob  left  all  system  out  of  the  case, 
and  hit  in  all  directions.  Exchanges,  when 
Bob,  in  closing,  almost  pinned  Ned  to  the 
ground  by  superior  strength. 

61.— Counter-hits,  Baldwin  soon  down. 

62.— Tlie  riffht  of  Neale  told :  but  with 
his  left  he  could  not  do  an;^  execution.  Bob 
went  down  from  a  slight  hit. 


6S.— Baldwin  crept  into  ffavoar  with  the 
spectatora  this  round,  by  the  came  be  dis- 
played, and  his  determined  mooe  of  fighting. 
Ned  made  play,  but  Bob  was  with  him  ;  and 
some  smart  exchanges  took  place.  IncloBingt 
after  a  severe  struggle,  Bob  got  hia  opponent 
down. 

64. — ^Bob,  revived  by  a  nip  of  eau-de'Vie, 
planted  his  right  well ;  but  Ned  countered, 
and  miMshief  was  done  on  both  sides.  Bob 
pushed  on  his  luck,  and  boring  ipt  hud  hold 
of  Neale  by  the  neck,  and  in  a  aevera 
stru^^le  for  the  fall  the  Streatham  hero 
received  a  dangerous  twist,  and  fell  in  a 
singular  manner.  Ned  was  quite  abroad  for 
a  few  seconds.  Dick  Curtis  exdaimed,  "We 
have  won  it!"  The  anxiety  of  tbe  qpeo- 
taton  was  intense ;  but  Ned  revived,  and 
was  ready  at  the  soratdi  when  time  was 
called. 

65.— Neale  was  distressed  by  the  late  fall, 
but  he  began  his  work  welL  Some  ahaip 
counter-hita.  In  dosing,  Bd>  again  tried  for 
the  throw,  but  he  was  not  so  suooessfuL 
NcaJe  puiushed  Baldwin  as  he  was  going 
down.  

66.— The  White-headed  One  waa  kept  on 
the  alert  by  his  admirable  little  aeeond, 
Curtis,  and  slashed  away  like  a  good  one. 
Had  his  distances  been  anything  like  correct 
at  this  juncture,  he  had  yet  a  chance  of 
winning.  In  dosing,  Neale  waa  again  thrown, 
and  he  told  Harry  Holt  <*to  take  care  of 
his  nedc "  as  he  was  picking  him  up. 

67. — ^Baldwin  was  quite  alive  to  the  posi- 
tion, and  neglected  no  opportunity  to  turn 
it  to  account.  He  again  xept  Neale  on  the 
bustle,  caught  the  latter  round  the  tender 
place  on  his  neck,  and  obtained  the  throw. 
(**  Bravo,  Bob !  you'll  win  it  now,  if  yon 
mind  what  you  are  at  1 ") 

68.— Neale  still  distressed;  Bob  to  aR 
appearance  the  stronger  man.  The  White- 
headed  Blade  now  thonght  the  bustling  mode 
to  be  successful,  and  tried  it  on  at  once. 
Neale  f  earlesdy  met  him.  In  dodng,  Bald- 
win squeezed  his  opponent,  got  him  down, 
and  feU  on  him.  ("Why,  Bobby,"  nid 
Curtis,  "you  have  found  out  the  way  at 
last.    You  are  doing  the  trick.") 

69. — Neale  commenced  milling.  In  dosing^ 
Bob*s  strength  enabled  him  agam  to  get  the 
f  alL  At  this  moment  a  great  bustle  was  heard 
on  one  side  of  the  ring,  and  a  cry  of,  "Tbe 
beak!  the  beak!"  An  elderly,  pale-£sced 
gentleman  in  black  was  observed  ™*^""g  lus 
way  for  the  rins.  He  proclaimed  hiinsdf  a 
ma^trate,  ana  called  upon  all  parties  to 
desist.  Tlie  smooth-tongued  blades  of  the 
Fancy  tried  all  their  eloquence  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  beak,  by  stating  to  him 
what  a  pity  it  would  be,  at  such  an  inter- 
esting period,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  event, 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  an  hour  bavins 
elapeed,  would  end  of  itself  in  the  course  of 
a  few  minutes. 

70.— During  the  aigumcnt  time  was  called, 
and  the  men  appeared  at  the  scratch.  NeaW 
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mm  Teady,  and  Bob  equally  so — ^no  flinohizig^ 
until  Bafdwin  wai  floored. 

71.— Neale  rallied  himaelf,  and  went  to 
work  with  considerable  nnrit;  Baldwin 
attacked  his  advenazy  wQdly.    Both  down. 

72.— The  beak  endeaTonred  to  break 
through  the  crowd  to  get  at  the  combatants, 
bntheoonldnot.  Hittuig  away  on  both  sides, 
but  Neale  now  and  then  jobbing  the  nob  of 
his  adrenary.    In  dosing,  both  down. 

73.— ("Now's  the  time,"  said  the  Pet  to 
1W> ;  ''go  to  work,  hit  steady  with  your 
light  hand,  and  you  osn*t  lose  it."  **What 
nonsense !  **  replied  Hudson ;  "  how  can  you 
mislead  the  poor  fellow  so  r*)  Both  on  their 
mettle,  and  sereral  blows  were  exdumged. 
In  elo^i«f  Baldwin  obtained  the  throw. 

74. — ^Xne  rounds  were  now  very  short. 
Baldwin  bustling,  while  Neale  was  endea- 
▼ourinij:  to  catch  him  as  he  was  coming  in. 
Both  aown,  Neale  undermost. 

75.— Elating  themselvei  like  brave  men, 
regardlees  of  danger,  until  both  of  them  fell 
ont  of  the  ropes. 


76w — Neale  suooessirely  planted  three  job- 

erertheless,  Biob  returned  to  the 

attaok  undismayed.     In  dosing,  Baldwin 


binghits;  nererthdei 


pulled  down  his  adversary. 

77. — Oounter-hits,  and  a  good  round  alto- 
gether, until  both   went  down,   Baldwin 


no  chance  of  success,  was  viewed  with  a 
different  eye.  Kcole's  left  hand  was  of  little 
use  to  him.    Both  down. 

79.— Neale  took  the  lead,  and  planted  his 
right  and  left.    Baldwin  feU  on  his  knees. 

80. — Ck>unter-hits,  but  not  heavy  enough 
to  put  a  finish  to  tho  battle.  In  dosing, 
both  down,  Neale  undermost. 

St. — (The  disinterested  part  of  the  ring — 
those  persons  who  had  not  a  copper  on  the 
event  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  anybody's 
battle.)  Neale,  always  ready,  went  to  work; 
Bob,  on  the  bustle,  endeavoured  to  be  with 
him.  In  dosing,  both  down,  Neale  under- 
most. 

82.— Neale  hit  with  his  left  hand  half 
open,  then  planted  a  facer  with  his  risht. 
Baldwin,  still  wild,  but  determined,  endea- 
voured toretnm.  His divtanoe as  heretofore 
proved  incorrect.  He  rushed  into  a  close, 
when  both  f  dL 

83.— Neale  had  not  lost  his  gaiety,  and 
tried  to  ft^twiwigtar  pnTii«TimAiit^  In  dosing, 
the  struggle  was  itesperate  for  the  throw ; 
after  a  severe  encounter,  Bob  was  uppermost. 
Both  men  much  distressed. 

8^  and  last.— Baldwin  at  the  scratch,  and 
Nealealsoreadytothecallof  *'time.'*  Both 
combatants  went  to  work  without  hesitation. 
Some  sharp  hits  were  exchanged,  when  both 
men  went  down  in  the  comer  of  the  ring, 
L- The  fight  had  materially  changed.      dose  to  the  magistrate.    One  hour  and  a 
Bob,  who,  in  the  early  nart  of  the  battle,  in      quarter  had  elapsied. 
the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  spectators,  had 

Hifi  worship  now  waxed  angry  at  the  want  of  attention  paid  to  hig 
aathoritj,  exdaimiDg,  in  a  peremptory  tone  of  voice,  *^  Til  endure  this  no 
longer !  "  Laying  hold  of  the  arm  of  Josh  Hadson,  he  told  Harry  Holt  of 
the  consequences  which  must  result  to  the  whole  of  them,  if  they  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  battle.  Hudson,  obedient  to  the  law,  resigned  his  situa- 
tion as  second,  when  an  amateur  rushed  into  the  ring  and  gave  his  knee 
to  Neale.  The  magistrate  then  spoke  to  Neale  and  Baldwin,  and  observed 
that  he  had  been  sent  for  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  interfere 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  fight :  that  he  entertained  no  hostility  against  any 
person  present,  and  if  they  immediately  quitted  the  ring  peaceably,  he 
should  take  no  further  notice  of  what  had  occurred^  '*  If  the  battle  is 
continued,"  said  he,  raising  his  voice,  "  the  combatants,  seconds,  and  every 
individual  present  aiding  and  assisting  must  take  the  consequences."  The 
magistrate,  however,  good-naturedly  acknowledged  that  he  had  met  with 
more  civility  and  attention  than  he  could  have  expected  from  such  a  mul- 
titude. His  worship  then  retired  from  the  scene  of  action,  amidst  loud 
cheers  from  the  spectators. 

Further  opposition  was  voted  imprudent,  and  hostilities  ceased.  Bob 
and  Ned  shook  hands  together,  left  the  ring,  and  walked  to  their  vehidea* 
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The  reporter  asked  Baldwin  how  he  felt,  when  he  emphatically  replied, 
*^What  should  he  the  matter  with  me?"  It  was  thought  adTisahleh7 
the  friends  of  hoth  parties  that  the  combatants  should  return  to  Bagshot^ 
and  be  put  to  bed. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  question  of  superioriQr  would  remain 
thus  undecided  between  two  such  courageous  and  well-matched  men ;  so, 
after  some  little  debate  upon  the  *^  draw/'  consequent  on  magisterial  inter- 
ference, they  agreed  to  add  £50  a  side  to  the  stakes,  and  to  meet  once  more 
— the  time  the  28th  of  May,  1828,  the  place  No  Man's  Land,  in  Hert* 
fordshire.  How  gallantly  Neale  fell,  after  a  desperate  battle  of  sixty-six 
rounds  in  seventy-one  minutes,  may  be  read  in  Chapter  VII.  of  this 
volume. 

Neale's  friends  and  admirers  did  not  desert  him  in  defeat.  At  Neale's 
benefit  at  the  Tennis  Court,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1828,  at  which  Tom 
Spring,  Peter  Crawley,  Holt,  Curtis,  and  the  leading  men  appeared,  a 
silver  cup  of  the  value  of  100  guineas  was  presented  by  Pierce  Egan  as  a 
testimonial  of  his  *^  bravery,  honour,  and  incorruptible  integrity."  This 
trophy  for  many  years  formed  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  "  Rose  and 
Crown." 

Reuben  Marten  now  proposed  to  back  John  NichoUs  for  £100  a  side 
against  Neale,  and  the  cartel  being  accepted,  the  match  was  made  offhand, 
at  Marten's  house,  the  **  City  of  London,"  Berwick  Street,  Soho.  The 
deposits  were  duly  made  until  £60  was  down,  when  NichoUs's  backers  were 
absent,  but  Neale  waived  the  forfeit,  and  generously  agreed  to  take  £25 
when  the  fight  should  come  off ;  £50  being  promised  by  a  gentleman,  a 
backer  of  Nicholls,  for  the  fight  to  take  place  on  his  estate.  We  note  this, 
as  on  another  occasion,  with  Baldwin,  Neale  waived  his  claim  to  forfeit 
when  £170  was  down. 

The  day  was  fixed  for  the  2ard  September,  1828,  the  place  Fisher 
Street,  in  Sussex.  Nicholls — a  fine,  powerful  young  man,  whose  recent 
victory  over  Dick  Acton,  a  pugilist  thought  good  enough  to  be  matched 
against  Jem  Ward  and  Peter  Crawley,  had  raised  him  by  a  jump  to  the 
pinnacle  of  fame — ^had  good  friends.  The  sporting  men  of  London,  how- 
ever, did  not  believe  in  a  comparative  novice  being  pitted  against  the  victor 
of  a  dozen  battles,  and  seven  to  four  was  laid  at  the  *^  Castle,"  '*  Queen's 
Head,"  and  *'  King's  Arms,"  on  the  Streatham  champion. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Guildford,  Godalming,  and  the  villages  near  the 
scene  ai  action  were  ail  alive,  the  amateurs  having  left  London  overnight 
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An  immeDfle  cavalcade  was  soon  on  the  move  towards  Fisher  Street,  where, 
at  the  Royal  Cylinder  Works,  the  property  of  Mr.  Stovell,  preparations 
had  been  made  from  an  early  hour.  Banners  were  displayed,  two  military 
bands,  and  six  small  pieces  of  cannon  in  a  turf  battery  were  discharged 
occasionally,  and  a  general  rustic  merry-making,  more  like  a  fair  than  the 
preliminaries  of  a  fight,  was  going  on.  Tables  and  forms,  with  eatables 
and  drinkables,  were  provided  gratuitously  for  certain  visitors  within  the 
houses  and  factory  of  Mr.  Stovell.  In  an  enclosed  piece  of  ground  a 
twenty-four  feet  ring  of  turf,  laid  and  levelled,  waff  roped  in,  with  seats 
for  the  umpires  and  referee.  At  a  distance  of  twelve  feet  a  roped  circle 
kept  back  the  spectators,  while  round  all  was  a  double  line  of  wagons,  the 
inner  ones  sunk  in  the  ground  by  holes  dug  as  deep  as  their  axletrees,  the 
outer  line  being  on  the  level  of  the  field.  The  ground  was  kept  by  150 
stout  countrymen  with  staves,  in  white  smocks,  with  blue  ribands  in  their 
hats,  marshalled  by  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Stovell. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  curious  procession  approached.  Reuben  Marten  and 
Nichollsy  in  a  light  two- wheeler,  followed  by  some  friends,  were  succeeded 
by  Neale  in  a  barouche,  in  which  were  seated  Tom  Spring  and  Harry 
Holt,  the  "ribands"  handled  by  Will  Scarlett,  the  renowned  "dragsman." 
The  men  were  accommodated  with  separate  apartments  in  Mr.  Stovell's 
house  till  the  hour  of  battle  arrived. 

At  ten  minutes  past  one  Nicholls  dropped  his  hat  within  the  ropes,  and 

Neale  immediately  followed  his  example.     Neale  was  attended  by  Tom 

Spring  and  Harry  Holt,  Nicholls  by  Jem  Ward  and  Reuben  Marten. 

Nicholls  won  the  toss  for  corners,  and  both  men  sported  true  blue  for  their 

colours. 

THE   FIGHT. 

Bound  1. — ^NichoUs  juitified  the  report  of  sprmng  forward,  delivering  a  Btraight  right- 

hisfuperior  pertonal  requintei.     He  itood  hander  on  his  advemry't  oollur  bone.    It 

nearly  two  inches  over  Neale,  and  his  weight,  was  intended  doubtless  for  the  side  of  his 

thirteen  stone  four  pounds,  was  well  and  head,  but  fell  lower  from  the  superior  height 

evenW  distributed.      He  was   indeed   the  of  his  opponent.    It  was  a  temfio  blow,  and 


model  of  an  athlete.     Nesle,  whose  weight  sounded  like  the   crack   of  a  pistol-shot, 

was  twelve  stone  four  pounds,  looked  hud,  leaving  a  broad  red  mark,  that  soon  after 

brown,  and  muscular,  and  well  capable  of  a  swelled,  as  a  token  of  its  force.    A  rally  fol- 

long  oaVs  work.     Great  caution  on  both  lowed,  in  which  Neale  planted  a  heavy  body 

skies.     The  men  stepped  round  and  round  blow  with  the  right,  and  his  left  on  NichoUs^s 

each   other,   making  feints,    for   full  five  mouth,    who   returned   on    Neale's   head, 

minutes — ^the  seoonos  of  Nicholls  advising  Neale  finished  the  round  prettily  by  getting 

1dm  to  uae  caution  and  let  his  man  "  come  hold  of  his  huge  advemry  and  throwing  him 

to  him,**  which  Neale  did  not  seem  inclined  neatly  from  the  hip.     Immense  applause 

to  do.     At  last  NibhoUs  sent  out  his  right  from  the  Londoners. 

at  Neale's  throat.     It  was  short,  for  Neale  2  to  12.— All  similar  in  character.     Neale 

jumped  away.     More  tedious  sparring  and  drew  his  man  and  punished  him  for  coming 

mancBUvring,  until  both  men  seemed  weary  in,  Neale  now  and  then  getting  down  to  end 

of  holiHng  up  their  hands,  the  young  one  the  round, 

most  iow  fleeJk,  seeing  a  &vourabie  opening,  1 3.— Nicholls,  finding  himself  out-manoou- 
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▼red,  ruBhed  in  ding-dong.    Neale  met  bim  left.      Neale  eloeed  and  threw  his  man 

cooll7»  and  actually  sent  him  off  hia  legs.  heavily.     Jem  Ward  stepped  forward  and 

("IVsa]lt7P,**criedNed Stockman.  "Wholl  said  his  man  should  fight  no   more,   and 

take  two  to  one?")  Keale,    stepping  np  to  the   nmpires  and 

14  to  17. — In  erery  round  Neale  made  his  referee,  was  told  he  was  the  oonqueror. 
light  and  left  tell  with  effect,  getting  away  Rkmakkb.— This  one-eided  affair  hardly 

or  stopping  the  return,  until  poor  iTichoUs  calls  for  comment.   It  merely  adds  one  more 

was  a  pitiful  spectacle.     In  the  sixteenth  instanoe  to  the  innumerable  proofiB    that 

and  serenteenth  rounds  Neale  sent  Nicholls  mere  strength  and  oouxa^  are  n:.ore  than 

down  with  a  straight  left-hander.     Cries  of  balanced  by  the  skill,  readmess,  and  precision 

"Take  him  away. ^  of  the  practised  master  of  tiie  acwnoe  of 

18,  and  last. — Nicholls  tried  to  get  in  at  defence, 
his  man,  but  was  literally  hit  out  right  and 

Roche,  a  publican  of  Exeter,  whose  provincial  reputation  as  a  wrestler 
was  higher  than  his  boxing  capabilities,  was  matched  by  his  overweening 
friends  against  Neale.  The  preliminaries  dulj  arranged  ;  the  stakes,  £100 
a  side,  made  good  ;  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  2nd  December,  1828 ;  the  men 
met  on  the  North  Chapel  Cricket  Ground,  Sussex,  forty-four  miles  from 
London  by  road.  Neale  trained  at  Milford,  in  Surrey,  and  there,  it  after- 
wards came  out,  he  was  "  interviewed,"  as  modem  reporters  would  style  it, 
by  an  envoy  from  Roche's  party,  who  offered  to  secure  to  him  £500 
to  lose  the  fight,  and  a  further  sum  of  two  hundred  if  he  would 
give  in  under  fifty  minutes.  All  this  Neale  communicated  to  his  backers ; 
and  so  well  was  the  secret  kept  that  a  double  defeat  awaited  the  '^  Knights 
of  the  X  /'  in  the  disgrace  of  their  champion  and  the  depletion  of  their 
pockets.  Had  the  countermine  been  discovered,  the  defeated  Devonian 
declared,  '^  all  the  King's  horses  "  should  not  have  drawn  him  into  the 
ring.  In  order  yet  further  to  keep  up  the  "fool's  paradise"  into  which  these 
bucolic  knaves  delivered  themselves,  the  emissary  presented  Neale  with  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  and  £18  "  earnest  money,**  keeping  £2  for  commission ; 
and  on  the  very  morning  of  the  battle  he  added  £8  out  of  £10  entrusted 
to  him  for  the  same  nefarious  purpose.  The  ''  cross  coves,"  assured  that 
all  was  right,  freely  backed  their  man,  and  were  not  aware  of  the  mine 
until  it  burst  beneath  their  feet,  scattering  to  the  wind  their  hopes  and 
calculations.  Roche,  who  had  come  up  to  London,  finished  his  training 
at  the  renowned  Johnny  Gilpin's  house,  the  ^^  Bell,"  at  Edmonton,  then  a 
charming  rural  retreat,  with  its  flower  and  tea  gardens ;  now  a  well-accus- 
10  lied  modern  ginshop,  resplendent  in  gilding,  gas,  and  plate  glass,  and 
belted  in  with  brick,  mortar,  and  shops. 

Roche,  who  reached  Godalming  overnight,  set  out  a  little  before  twelve 
in  a  barouche ;  while  Neale,  in  a  four-horse  drag,  started  from  Milf ord,  and 
soon  overtook  him  on  the  road.  Tom  Spring,  the  "  Portsmouth  Dragsman," 
Harry  Holt,  and  other  friends,  were  on  the  roof  of  Neale's  coach,  and  were 
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first  on  the  ground.  Roche  soon  after  alighted,  under  the  care  of  Ben 
Bum  and  yonng  Dutch  Sam,  who  were  engaged  as  his  seconds.  His 
colours  were  a  light  hlue,  Neale's  a  dark  blue  bird's-eye.  The  toss  for  comers 
was  won  by  Harry  Holt  for  Neale,  who  was  also  waited  on  by  Tom  Spring. 
As  the  men  stood  up,  the  contrast  was  striking.  Roche,  who  stood  nearly 
six  feet,  weighed,  it  was  reported,  fourteen  stone.  His  advantages  in 
weight  and  length,  however,  were  fully  counterbalanced  by  his  apparent 
age  and  staleness.  His  superfluous  meat  hung  in  coUops  over  the  belt 
of  his  drawers,  and  he  was  altogether  soft  and  flabby.  The  Streatham 
man,  au  amiraire^  looked  bright,  sinewy,  fresh,  and  active,  though  he  had 
trained  rather  lighter  than  on  some  former  occasions,  weighing  twelve 
stone  two  pounds.  The  umpires  and  referee  having  been  chosen,  the  men 
stood  up,  at  ten  minutes  to  one,  for 
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Boand  1. — Ab  Kocho  held  up  his  anns  and 
moved  half  roiuid  to  face  the  movements  of 
Neale,  he  betrayed  the  yokel  in  every  move. 
The  Streatham  hero  eyed  him  with  aatiafao- 
tion,  and  walked  round  him  with  his  hands 
weU  up.  Boche  flourished  his  long  arms 
awkwardly,  with  no  particnlar  object  but 
defence,  and  as  soon  as  Neale  saw  an  opening 
in  he  dashed,  delivered  with  his  left  a  half- 
arm  hit  on  Roche's  eye,  foUowing  it  by  each 
a  tremendons  bodier  with  the  right  that 
down  went  the  mighty  wrestler  on  the  broad 
of  his  bade,  amid  the  shonts  of  the  Lon- 
doners, the  long  faces  of  the  provincials, 
and  the  coDstemattofn  of  the  "ready-made 
lack"  division,  who  were  utterly  dumb- 
founded at  soofa  a  oonunenoement.  As  Roche 
was  pidced  up  and  taken  to  his  comer  he 
looked  towards  Neale  with  a  mixture  of  sur- 
prise and  reproach,  as  if  to  say,  "  Is  this  the 
war  I  am  to  be  served  ?  ** 

SL— A  repetition  of  Round  1.  Roche  made 
playawkwardly ;  Neale  retreated  and  shifted, 
stopping  him  cleverly.  At  length  he  in  turn 
stepped  in,  delivered  his  one,  two,  cuttingly, 
ana  down  went  the  Devonian.  Roche  was 
evidently  remonstrating  with  his  seconds  in 
his  comer,  while  his  friends  of  the  +  division 
were  running  about  frantically,  hedging 
their  bets  if  they  could. 

3^— This  round  only  differed  from  the  two 
preceding  in  the  fact  that,  after  some  ex- 
dianges,  in  which  the  balance  was  all  in 
favour  of  Neale,  the  latter  suddenly  dosed, 
and  giving  Roche  his  leg,  clearly  threw  the 
vresUer,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  Londoners 
and  the  astonished  sQenoe  of  the  men  from 
the  "West  Countric." 

4,  5,  and  6.— Ditto,  ditto,  ditto.  Roohe 
tried,  howerer,  a  little  up-hill  fighting,  and 
hit  Neale  twice  or  thrice,  but  with  Uttle 


effect,  while  Ned's  left-handers  operated  like 
kicks  of  a  horse.  (£100  to  £10  on  Neale 
offered.) 

7. — ^In  a  bustling  exchange  Ned  sent  his 
left  obliquely  over  Roche's  shoulder,  who  in- 
stantly^ dutched  liim,  and  endeavoured  to 
bear  him  down.  To  the  suiprise  of  all  Ned 
fairly  lifted  his  ponderous  adversarr,  and 
sent  him  down  heavily  by  the  back-heel, 
falling  on  him.  (Utter  dismay  among  the 
Devonians,  and  uproarious  joy^  among  the 
regular  ring-goers.  Ten  to  one  going  begging.) 

It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  space  to  de- 
tau  farther  the  ensuing  rounds,  which  went 
on  up  to  the  90th.    Roche,  however,  cut  up 

mand  manfiQly  did  his  best  when  he 
how  he  was  '*sold"  by  his  friends, 
who  were  themselves  deseryedly  "sold "in 
turn.  In  Round  29,  Ned  being  called  uiMm 
by  Spring  to  "put  on  the  final  poUflh,"  went 
and  dehvered  a  left  jobbing  hit ;  Roche 
shifted,  and  in  returning  got  Ned  by  the 
neck,  under  his  arm.  and  fairly  lifted  him 
off  the  ^und.  Neale  was  for  a  few  seconds 
in  a  critical  position,  but  Roche,  as  he  hung 
his  weight  on  him,  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  mm,  and  instead  of  being  severely 
fibbed  Ned  got  down  deverly,  to  the  great 
relief  of  his  anxious  friends. 

90,  and  htft.~Neale  broke  ground  cau- 
tiously, but  confidently,  making  play  with 
both  hands,  first  delivering  on  the  hfxA  and 
foUowing  it  with  a  bod^  blow,  in  the  coolest 
and  most  workmanhke  manner,  Roche 
"standing  it  like  a  lamb,"  as  one  of  his 
backers  bitterly  remarked.  Neale  after  fol- 
lowing him  round  the  ring,  at  length  caught 
him  a  strMght  one  on  the  nose,  then  a  flush 
hit  on  the  mouth,  and  Roche  went  down  on 
his  bcMsk,  Neale  falling  over  him.  ^Vhen 
Roohe  was  in  his  oomer  there  seemed  to  be 
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awni  of  oonferenoe,  when  Ned  walked  mtoh  overtbrown.    Great  pami  were  taken  to  eir 

and  aiinred  Boohe  that  he  '*  meant  to  win  oolate  etorieB  of  the  strength  and  proweu  ot 

and  BO  mklake.  eo  he  might  go  on  if  he  Boohe,  toeorertheanangeddefeeiof  Noakb 

liked.**    This  plain  hint  was  dnhr  appro-  as  the  ▼anqniahed  man  aftenrards  confessed. 

elated,  and  Boohe  dedared  he  woojd  '^flght  There  is  no  doubt  that  Boohe  flist  iaiiied  his 

no  more.**    Time,  thirty  minutes.  challenge    inconsiderately,    and*   from   an 

BncABKB.— A  less  aooomplished   fighter  nndue  estimate  of  his  ofrn  boxing  c^ia- 

than  Boohe  never  stripped  to  contend  with  bilities ;  but  that  his  oonfldenoe  was  based 

so  tried  a  boxer  as  Ned  Nesle.   Independent  upon  the  information  that  he  was  to  have 

of  heavy  slowness,  his  ideas  of  def enee  and  an  easy  viotoiy,  all  matters  being   made 

stopping  were  of  the  clumsiest  and  most  smooth  for  the  result.  Po<flr  Boebe,  in  truth, 

puerile  description,    ^oogh  no  doubt  sn-  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  affitir,  and  paid  the 

perior  to  Nea  as  a  mere  wrestlei%  even  in  penalty  of  his  presumption  and  credulity, 
this  he  was  taken  by  surprise  and  signally 

Neale  retamed  to  the  Swan  Inn  to  dress,  and  after  his  ablations  met  a 
party  of  friends  from  Portsmouth  at  dinner,  his  features  being  without  a 
scratch.  In  the  afternoon  his  *'  caravan ''  set  out,  decorated  with  blue  and 
white  favours,  and  accompanied  a  pair  of  Kentish-keyed  bugles — ^the  pre- 
decessors of  our  modem  comets-k-piston— -on  a  drive  through  the  villages, 
amid  the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  to  Milford,  where,  on  reaching  his 
training  quarters,  he  found  the  house  ornamented  with  blue  and  white 
bunting,  and  bannerets  of  blue  and  white  ribbons,  with  mine  host  Mande- 
ville  at  the  door.  Lis  old  wrinkled  face  cracking  like  a  mealy  potato  as  he 
announced  dinner  number  two,  which  was  prepared  in  his  spacious  and 
convenient  club-room.  A  score  of  smiling  friends  welcomed  the  victor, 
and  Ned's  health  was  drunk  with  enthusiasm*  Neale  declared,  in  returning 
thanks,  that  "  he  was  never  happier,  and  hoped  he  had  convinced  his  friends 
that  he  would  not  deceive  them,  as  honour  was  dearer  to  him  than  money. 
He  had  punished  those  who  would  have  had  him  rob  those  to  whom  he 
owed  his  fame  and  good  name,  and  to  deceive  those  who  meant  wrong  he 
considered  both  fair  and  honest** 

Far  different  was  the  case  with  poor  Roche.  After  being  taken  back  to  his 
inn  and  bled — ^for  which  one  of  his  chapf alien  backers  tendered  the  operator 
a  shilling-^he  was  deserted,  and  but  for  one  friend  might  have  been  almost 
penniless.  That  the  downfall  of  the  "clever  ones"  was  signal  was 
manifest,  and  those  country  friends  whom  they  "  let  into  the  secret  "  were 
loud  in  their  protestations  of  the  whole  affair  being  a  ^^  a  fluke."  Two  or 
three  London  houses  used  by  the  conspirators,  which  had  prepared  illomi- 
nations  in  honour  of  the  "  certainty,"  were  conspicuous  for  their  total 
eclipse  when  the  real  news  arrived. 

Neale  and  Roche  showed  on  the  following  Thursday,  at  Harry  Holt*8 
benefit,  Roche  exhibiting  heavy  marks  of  head  punishment,  while  Neale 
had  not  a  scratch. 
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With  the  close  of  1828  came  our  hero's  retirement  from  the  P.  R.,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  mine  host  of  the  ^'  Rose  and  Crown '' — ^for  he  had 
now  settled  down  as  Boniface  in  the  pleasant  yilhtge  of  Norwood,  then 
celebrated  for  its  ruralitj  and  gipsy  encampments— did  not  adhere  to  this 
resolution ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  Some  taunting  words  of  a  very  '^  fast  '* 
jonng  boxer,  Young  Dutch  Sam,  led  to  Neale's  acceptance  of  his  challenge 
for  £100  a  side.  The  fight  came  off  at  Ludlow,  Apiil  7th,  1829,  and  after 
a  gallant  struggle  of  seventj-one  rounds,  in  one  hour  and  forty-one 
minutes,  Neale  succumbed  to  his  youthful  and  scientific  opponent  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  issue,  Neale  lost  no  time  in  challenging  Young  Sam  to  a 
second  encounter,  which,  after  an  arrest  of  Neale  and  a  postponement, 
came  off  near  Bumstead,  in  Essex,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1831.  Here 
the  result  was  again  defeat,  this  time  in  fifty-two  minutes  and  fourteen 
rounds.     It  was  clear  that  Neale's  best  days  had  gone  by. 

Prompted  by  courage  rather  than  prudence,  he  made  yet  one  more 
appearance  in  the  P.  R  It  was  with  an  early  opponent,  Tom  Gaynor  (See 
Lirs  OP  Gatkob,  Chap.  IX.,  po8t),  and  here  again  he  had  miscalculated 
his  energies,  succumbing  after  a  gallant  battle  of  111  minutes,  during 
which  forty-five  rounds  were  contested. 

The  fistic  career  of  Ned  Neale  thus  closed,  as  with  so  many  other  athletes, 
in  defeat.  Yet  he  retired  with  his  laurels  unsullied,  his  character  for 
courage  and  honesty  unsmirched ;  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  he 
shnfiled  off  "  this  mortal  coil  *'  at  the  '*  Rose  and  Crown,**  Norwood,  near 
the  place  of  his  birth,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1846. 
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CHAPTER  VL 
JEM  BURN   ("MY  NEVVY").    1824—1827. 

The  sobriqaet  "  My  Nevvy  "  with  old  ring-goers  long  survived  the 
sponsor  (Uncle  Ben),  who  first  bestowed  it  opon  his  prot^^  on  intro- 
ducing Jem  Bum  to  the  P.  R.,  an  event  which  took  place  in  1824. 

Jem  first  saw  the  light  at  Darlington,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  twenty 
years  previous — namely,  on  the  15th  March,  1804 — and  was  in  due  time 
apprenticed  to  a  skinman  (vulgo^  a  ^  skiver  ")  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  We 
need  not  say  that  Jem  came  of  a  fighting  stock — both  his  uncles,  ^^  Big 
Bob  "  and  ^  Ben  "  being  well  known  within  and  without  the  twenty-four- 
foot  roped  square  miscalled  the  *'  ring ; "  the  latter  at  this  period  being 
the  popular  host  of  the  *'  Rising  Sun,**  in  Windmill  Street,  Piccadilly, 
in  after  years  the  domicile  of  ^*  Jolly  Jem  "  himself. 

Now  the  fame  of  his  muscular  relatives  had  reached  the  remote  northern 
residence  of  Jem,  and,  like  Norval,  ^'  he  had  read  of  battles,  and  he  longed 
to  follow  to  the  field  some  wariike  chief ; "  so,  having  tried  ^^  his  'prendee 
han' "  on  a  north-country  bruiser  of  some  local  fame,  hight  Gibson,  he, 
like  other  aspiring  spirits,  looked  towards  the  great  Metropolis  for  a  wider 
field  for  the  exercise  of  hb  talents. 

It  is  recorded  that  Jem's  battle  with  Gibson  was  a  severe  one,  occupy- 
ing one  hour  and  twenty  minutes ;  and  that  in  another  bout  with  a  boxer 
named  Jackson,  a  resolate  fellow,  Jem,  in  a  two  hours'  encounter,  displayed 
such  quickness  and  ability  as  to  spread  his  fame  throughout  the  district 

Brown,  a  twelve-stone  wrestler,  with  some  fistic  pretensions,  challenged 
'^  Young  Skiver,"  as  his  comrades  then  called  him.  In  twenty-fi^e 
minutes  he  found  out  his  mistake,  retiring  from  the  ring  with  second 
honours,  while  Jem  was  comparatively  without  a  mark. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  on  his  arrival  in  London  Jem  made  his  way  to 
Uncle  Ben's,  where  he  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome,  had  the 
nm  of  a  well-stocked  larder,  and  was  soon  hailed  as  a  "  morning  star  "  of 
the  first  magnitude,  and  fit  herald  of  new  glories  to  the  '^  Rising  Sun," 
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Uocle  Ben  lost  no  time  in  presenting  ^'  Mj  Nevvy"  to  the  Corinthian 
patrons  of  his  '*  crib; ''  and  as  Jem  was  certainly  clever  with  the  mufflers, 
stood  five  feet  ten  in  his  shoes,  with  good  arms,  no  lack  of  confidence, 
and  great  jonthf ul  activity  and  dash,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  likely 
aspirant,  at  no  distant  day,  for  the  championship  of  England,  recently 
vacated  by  the  accomplished  Tom  Spring,  after  his  two  fights  with 
Langan« 

The  friends  of  Uncle  Ben,  however,  were  too  prudent  to  risk  Jem's 
opening  prospects  by  matching  him  with  a  first-class  professional.  At 
this  period  there  was  an  immense  immigration  of  heavy  "  PaUanders,"  chiefly 
vid  Liverpool,  of  whom  Pierce  Egan  was  the  literary  Maecenas,  and  Jack 
Langan  the  M.C.  Among  them  was  one  styled  ^'  Big  O'Neal,"  who  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  ^^  Streatham  Youth,"  Ned,  whose  name,  for 
some  time.  Pierce  insisted  on  printing  with  the  national  prefix  ^^  O',** 
though  he  expunged  it  from  the  fifth  volume  of  '^  Boxiana,"  and  on  his 
presentation  cup. 

Articles  were  drawn  for  the  modest  figure  of  £26  a  side,  witnessed  by 
Langan  and  Uncle  Ben,  and  the  day  and  place  fixed  for  the  26th  of  July, 
1824,  within  fifty  miles  of  London.  At  the  appointed  time  the  men  met 
at  Ghertsey  Bridge,  near  Staines.  O'Neal,  attended  by  Langan  and  Peter 
Crawley,  first  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  and  '^  My  Nevvy  "  soon  followed 
suit,  esquired  by  Tom  Owen  and  Uncle  Ben — so  that  all  six,  principals 
and  seconds,  were  emphatically  '^  big  'uns."  The  Irishman  was  the 
favourite,  at  six  to  four,  his  fame  having  "  gone  before  him."  The 
colours,  a  green  bandanna  for  O'Neal,  and  a  chocolate  with  light  blue 
spot  for  Bum,  having  been  tied  to  the  stakes,  the  men  lost  no  time  in 
peeling,  and  stood  up  at  a  few  minutes  past  one  for 

THE  FIGHT. 

Soand  1. — On  MMpmog,  it  wm  any  odds  One  wm  bored  upon  the  corner  of  the  ropes, 

in  Uyowc  of  O'Neal ;  it  was  a  horse  to  a  hen  when  he   drcmped.     (Loud    shouting    for 

I17  comparison;  indeed,  Bome  said  that  it  was  Bum;  and  "My  Unde  quite  proud  of  bis 

a  ahame  for  Ben  Bum  to  have  matched  his  nephew.**) 

nephew   against   a  man  of  such  superior  2. — O'Neal  wiped  his  peeper ;  in  fact,  he 

wei^i.     "The  young  one  can  foight  a  bit,  had  received  a  nasty  one  between  his  ogles, 

I  know,  and  well  soon  tell'ee  all  aboot  it,"  that  had  placed  them  on  the  winking  estab- 

re^ied  Ben.    Bom  went  to  work  with  con-  lishment.    Bum  was  a  little  too  fast.    He 

siaerabls  judgment,  held  up  his  hands  well,  stepped  in  to  draw  his  man,  when  Pat  met 

shifting  round  cleverly,  and  milling  on  the  him  with  a  snuurt  jobber  on  his  nose,  which 

retreat,  Cribb's  favourite  mode.    Bum  put  convinced  the  North  Country  Sprig  that  he 

in  two  nobbers,  and  got  weU  away ;  when  must  avoid  O'Neal's  clumsy  fist  as  much  as 

O'Neal,  like  novices  in  general,  kept  follow-  possible,  or  his  fine  science  might  be  of  little 

ing  his  opponent  all  over  the  ring,  napping  service  to  him.    O'Neal  made  a  hit,  but  Bum 

punidiment  at  every  step,  till  the  Young  returned  the  blow  with  interest.    The  Sprig 
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kepi  the  ring  well,  and  PaI  wia  compelled  to 
run  all  over  the  ground  to  make  a  blow. 
Bum  went  down  from  a  slight  hit. 

3.— The  mug  of  O'Neal  was  altered  a 
little ;  the  daret  was  streaming  down  from 
his  temple,  and  his  right  ^e  was  damaged. 
Bnm  fought  in  great  stjle;  he  made  a 
nnmber  of  good  hits  without  any  return. 
The  Irishman  was  bothered :  he  got 
a  lick  eyerj  now  and  then,  uad  he  looked 
aboat  him,  as  much  as  to  saj,  "  Where  the 
devil  did  that  nolt  come  from?'*  Bum 
finished  the  round  by  gome  down. 

4-IOl— In  all  these  rounds,  exo^  the  last, 
Bum  had  the  '*beet  of  it;*'  and  it  was 
evident,  if  his  strength  stajed  with  him,  he 
could  not  lose  the  battle,  but  he  was  getting 
weak.  Bum  was  hit  oleanly  down.  ('VThat^ 
the  way,"  said  Langan.  "  Vo  that  again,  and 
I  can  make  monev  by  you,  if  it  is  only  to 
floor  oxen  for  the  butohen.**) 

U-15.— The  nob  of  O'Neal  was  sadly 
disfigured,  and  he  wis  almost  a  blinker.  He 
•  '  '  -  ijting 
I  the 
'rfng, 
''  will  never  do  for  a  novio&  eepeoiallv  when 
he  has  got  weight  on  his  side.  O'Neal  oucht 
to  be  puu)ed  dose  to  his  nian,  and  told  to  hit 
out,  lod  never  leave  off  till  he  has  put  the 
|;ilt  on  his  antagonist.")  Bum,  after  bestow- 
mg  all  the  pepper  he  wis  able  to  on  O'Neal's 
face,  went  down  weak. 

16-20.— The  gameness  of  O'Neal  could 


cusngurea,  ana  ne  was  umon  a  Diinicer. 

Kve  every  chance  away,  instead  of  flghti 
I  opponent    ("Long   Bowls,"  said  1 
Sage  of  the  East,  who  was  dose  to  the  rii 


Bom  was  highly  praised ;  he  planted  tiiree 
or  four  nobbers  <«  the  old  places ;  but  tiie 
Yorkshire  Touth  was  hit  down. 

27-^.— O'Neal  was  nearlv  in  the  dark, 
and  Bum  nobbed  him  as  he  thought  proper ; 
in  fact,  the  Irishman  was  completely  at  the 
merpy  of  the  fists  of  his  opponent.  O'Neal 
went  down  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  Luigaa 
could  Bcarody  get  him  up.  r'l5ake  the  game 
fellow  away  I  "J 

31.— O'Neal  was  quite  abroad— he  could 
not  see  his  opponent,  and,  in  makinga  hit  at 
the  air,  stumbled  forward  on  the  ground. 

82.  and  last— On  time  being  caUed,  O'Neal 
left  ids  second's  knee,  and  turned  aw^  from 
the  scratch.  He  was  completdy  blind.  Over 
in  fifty  minutes.    Langan  gave  in  for  him. 

Remarks.— Great  credit  ia  due  to  younff 
Bum,  not  only  for  the  plui^  ha  manifested 
throughout  the  battle,  out  the  acienee  he 
diap]ayed,andthemodehepei«everedintowin 
the  battle.  We  never  saw  better  judgment 
displayed  upon  any  occasion.  It  may  be 
urged,  weare  well  aware,  thathehadnouiing 
to  fin^t  against  but  weight :  yet,  if  that 
weight  had  been  brought  up  to  him  on  setting 
to  every  round,  there  was  a  great  probabili^ 
that  that  weight  would  have  so  roduoed  hu 
exertions  as  to  have  prevented  young  Jem 
from  proving  the  conqueror.  He  ought  not 
to  be  over-matched  again.  O'Neal  did  all  that 
a  brave  man  could  do.  He  proved  himsdf  an 
excellent  taker,  and  there  is  some  merit 
even  in  that  quali^  belonging  to  a  man  who 
enters  the  P.  iL  We  have  seen  aeveral  fine 
fiffhters  who  do  not  possess  the  taking  part 
of  milling,  but  who  have  beeoi  nmst  libe- 
ral in  giving  handfuli  of  punishment  to 
their  opponents ;  but  to  give  and  not  reeetTe 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  prise-fighting.  We 
never  saw  a  man  more  interested  in  tbe 
success  of  another,  or  exert  himself  more, 
than  langan  on  tiie  part  of  O'Neal :  bat 
O'Neal  is  not  of  the  stuff  of  whidi  dever 
pugilirts  are  made. 


not  be  questioned ;  and  although  so  bad  a 
fighter,  ne  was  backed  as  a  lavouiite  on 
account  of  his  strength.  He  got  Bum  down, 
and  fell  heavily  upon  him. 

21-25.— The  last  round  waa  the  best  con- 
tested during  the  battle;  the  Irishman, 
though  nearqr  blind,  administered  some 
heavy  hits,  and  finally  knocked  Bum  down. 

26.— It  was  an;|rbody'8  battle  at  this  period. 
Bum  was  gettms  extremely  weak,  and 
O'Neal  in  such  a  dissy  state  that  he  threw 
most  of  his  blows  away.    The  fighting  of 

Sir  BelliDgham  Graham,  who  viewed  the  contest,  waa  so  pleased  with 
the  exertions  and  courage  of  Jem  Bom  that  he  made  the  jomig  pugilist  a 
present  of  five  sovereigns. 

Jem  was  matched  hy  Uncle  Ben  against  Martin  (the  well-known 
«« Master  of  the  Rolls")  for  £800  a  side.  This  match  was  to  have  been 
decided  on  Thursday,  October  26th,  1824,  and  was  looked  for  with 
anxiety,  as  the  goodness  and  skill  of  Martin  were  well  established. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  cavalcade  had  reached  Staines,  when  part  of 
the  secret  was  let  out,  that  "  it  would  be  no  fight  between  Martin  and  Jem 
Bum."  Upwards  of  an  hour  having  elapsed  in  consultation,  the  mob 
started  off  to  Laleham,  to  take  a  peep  at  the  ring.  It  was  ascertained  at 
Laleham  that  Martin  would  not  show ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  doubts  a 
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magistrate  appeared.  Luckily  for  the  backers  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls, 
this  drcamstance  saved  their  blunt,  otherwise  the  stakes  mast  have  been 
forfeited  to  Jem  Bum.  Something  wrong  evidently  had  been  intended ; 
but  that  wrong  could  not  be  performed  so  as  to  deceive  the  amateurs  of 
pugilism,  and  therefore  the  fight  did  not  take  place.  Jem  Bum  threw  his 
hat  into  the  ring,  declared  he  meant  to  fight  a  fair  battle,  and  demanded 
the  battle  money.  This,  however,  was  contrary  to  agreement,  as  the 
magistrate  remained,  and  declared  he  would  not  allow  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Jem  was  backed  against  Aby  Belasco,  to  fight  on  the  18th  of  November, 

1824,  but  the  stakes  were  drawn  by  the  consent  of  both  parties.  This  was 
in  consequence  of  a  meeting  at  which  Ned  Neale  offered  himself  to  *'  My 
Uncle's  "  notice,  who  thought  this  a  better  match.  Articles  were  drawn 
and  signed  for  Jem  to  do  battle  with  Neale  for  £100  a  side ;  to  come  off  on 
Tuesday,  December  19th,  1824,  on  Moulsey  Hurst.  After  an  obstinate 
contest  of  thirty-one  rounds,  occupying  one  hour  and  thirty-eight  minutes, 
Jem  was  defeated,  as  related  in  our  last  chapter. 

Our  hero  was  next  matched  with  Phil  Sampson  for  £50  a  side.  This 
battle  took  place  at  Shere  Mere,  in  Bedfordshire,  on  Tuesday,  June  14th, 

1825.  Jem  did  all  that  a  brave  man  could  to  win  the  battle,  and  his 
backers  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  conduct ;  but,  after  twenty-three 
rounds,  occupying  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  Bum  again  sustained  defeat. 

Jem  stood  so  well  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  notwithstanding  he  had 
lost  his  two  last  battles,  that  he  was  matched  against  Pat  Magee  for  £100 
a  side.  Magee,  in  Liverpool,  was  patronised  by  the  fancy  of  that  place, 
but  he  was  only  known  by  name  in  milling  circles  in  the  Metropolis.  He 
had  beaten  a  rough  commoner  of  the  name  of  Boscoe,  a  fine  young  man  of 
amazing  strength,  and  a  tremendous  hard  hitter  with  his  right  hand ;  but, 
in  a  second  contest,  Magee  had  surrendered  his  laurels  in  turn  to  Boscoe. 
Such  was  the  history  of  the  Irish  hero,  Magee.  It  was  asserted,  however, 
that  he  had  recently  made  great  improvement  as  a  boxer,  and  as  he  was 
determined  to  have  a  shy  with  a  London  pugilist,  he  was  backed  against 
Jem  Bum. 

It  was  agreed  the  mill  should  take  place  between  London  and  Liverpool ; 
but  the  backers  of  Magee  having  won  the  toss,  it  gave  them  the  advantage 
of  twenty  miles  in  their  favour,  and  Lichfield  racecourse  was  selected  as 
the  place  for  the  trial  of  skill.  A  more  delightful  situation  could  not  have 
been  chosen  ;  from  the  windows  of  the  Race  Stand  the  prospect  was  truly 
picturesque  and  interesting. 
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On  Tuesday  morning,  July  25th,  1826,  the  road  from  Birmingham  to 
Lichfield  exhibited  some  stir  of  the  provincial  fancy ;  and  although  the 
races  at  Derby  and  Enuteford  and  the  Nottingham  Cricket  Match  migbt 
have  operated  as  drawbacks  to  the  spectators  at  the  fight,  not  less  than  six 
thousand  persons  were  present 

On  Monday  evening.  Bum  and  his  uncle  took  up  their  abode  at  the  Swan 
Inn,  in  the  city  of  Lichfield ;  Magee  and  his  friends  patronised  the  '*  Three 
Crowns.'*  The  ring  was  well  made,  and  everything  conducted  throughout 
with  the  most  perfect  order.  Randall,  Oliver,  Sampson,  Dick  Curtis,  Ned 
Neale,  Fuller,  Barney  Aaron,  Young  Gas,  Fogo,  Harry  Holt,  Tom  Gayoor, 
and  Arthur  Mathewson,  appeared  on  the  ground  to  render  their  assistance 
to  the  combatants.  The  swelis  in  the  Grand  Stand  were  admitted  at  the 
low  figure  of  six  shillings  per  head.  Previous  to  the  combatants  appearing 
in  the  ring,  it  was  whispered  that  two  men,  '*  dressed  in  a  little  brief 
anthcNrity,"  were  in  attendance  to  stop  the  fight ;  but  this  matter  was  soon 
disposed  of,  and  made  **  all  right,"  when  Jem  Bum  threw  his  castor  into 
the  ring,  attended  by  Tom  Belcher  and  Phil.  Sampson,  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  Magee,  arm-in-arm  with  Donovan  and  Boscoe,  also  repeated 
the  token  of  defiance,  by  planting  his  pimple-coverer  in  the  ropes.  The 
colours  were  yellow  for  Bum  and  green  for  Magee,  which  were  tied  to 
the  stakes.  The  odds  were  six  to  four  on  Jem.  Bum  weighed  twelve 
stone  one  pound,  and  Magee  thirteen  stone  five  pounds.  Donovan  won  the 
toss  for  the  latter  boxer,  when  hands  were  shaken  in  friendship,  and  the 
battle  commenced. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  L— On  strinping,  Magee  remmded  dangerous  customer,  and  the  hit  he  made 

OS  of  Ned  Painter.    Mia^  was  in  excellent  ailifl^ted  aligfatlj  on  Kagee's  canister ;  but 

oondiiion ;   but  some  friends  thought  him  the  latter  countered  without  any  effect.    A 

rather  too  fat.    The  comparison  between  the  tiny  pause,  and  both  on  the  look-out  for 

combatants  was  obvious  to  erery  one  present.  squaUs.    Pat,    quite    alive   to   the  things 

Bum   looked  thin  and   boyish  before  his  planted  a  blow  under  the  left  eye  of  Burn, 

opponent ;   but,  nerertheleaB,  he  had  been  which   produced   a  small  drop   of  daret. 

well  trained,  and  no  fault  was  found  with  Donovan  ouite  elated,    exclaimed,   "First 

him  by  his  backers.    Magee,  at  the  scratch,  blood  !*'    fioth  now  went  to   work^  and 

planted  himself  in  a  fighting  attitude,  kept  Magee  bored  Jem  to  the  ropes ;  here  a  blow 

up  his  hands  well,  and  was  not  the  novice  or  two  was   exchanged,  when  Biun  went 

that  had  been  anticipated  by  the  Londoners.  down.    Pat  viewed  the  circumstance  for  a 

He  had  been  for  some  time  under  the  tuition  second,  and  then  fell  upon  his  opponeni— 

of  Jack  Bandall  in  Ireland ;  and  by  the  Disapprobation  was  expressed  by  the  specta- 

advice  and  practice  with  such  a  master  tors,  but  Donovan  said,  "  Magee  could  not 

Magee  must  nave  profited  a  sood  deal  as  to  help  it." 

an  acquh«ment  of  science  and  hitting.    Pat  2.— Bum  with  much  dexterity  planted  a 

made  play,  after  a  little  dodging  about  with  body  blow,  and  got  away.    Some  nainnc, 

his  right  and  left  handSj  but  he  was  out  of  when  Jem  retumedthe  compliment  ror  Fm 

distance  from  the  leanness  of  Bum,  and  favour  in  the  last  round,  and  drew  the  darel 

nothing  was  the  matter.    Jem  was  extremely  from  Magee.    Both  of  the   men  were  on 

cavtious,  looked  upon  his  opponent   as  a  their  mettle ;  but  it  appeared  that  Mages 
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frw  the  Btrongor  man.  A  duup  rallj 
ooenmd,  and  Pat's  left  ogle  napped  it. 
Uagee,  howoTer,  bored  Bom  to  the  ropei, 
where  he  went  down,  and  Macee  fell  upon 
him  with  hia  kneea  iqion  the  abdctmen,  which 
operated  so  severely  that  he  uttered  a  loud 
Doan. — ^Loud  expreaions  of  disapprobation 
—"fool  fighter,''!^ 

S.— Jem  appeared  at  the  serateh  in  pain, 
and  extremely  weak ;  Magee,  too,  exhibited 
symptoms  of  ''beUows  to  mend.*'  Sharp 
work  for  a  short  time,  the  blows  telling  on 
both  sidesy  when  Jem  was  oompelledf  to 
retreat  to  the  ropes,  where  he  fell  with  his 
baek  upon  the  ropes.  In  this  situation, 
IDssee  with  aU  his  weight  Uj  upon  him ; 
and  the  struggle  was  so  great  for  tiie  advan- 
tage that  Handall  exclaimed,  ''Bum's  ^e 
is  out."  The  elaret  was  pouing  from  his 
(Cries  of  "  shame  "— hissee— and  a 
ous  uproar  in  all  parts  of  the  ring.) 
after  extreme  difficult:^,  extricated 
himself  from  his  perilous  situation,  and  with 
mueh  doll  planted  a  cooker  on  his  adversaiy. 
In  closing^  Doth  down ;  Magee  uppermost. 

4.— A  pause.  An  exchange  of  hits  and  an- 
other pause.  Well  done  on  both  ndes.  The 
science  of  Jem  gave  him  the  advantage ;  but 
his  extreme  caution  in  several  instances 
operated  as  a  drawback.  Magee  went  in 
with  much  spirit,  and  Bum  went  down  with 
aslighthit.  (''mt'stheway.myboy:  tiyit 
again,  Magee,  and  you  cant  lose  it,''  from 
hM  Irish  friends.) 

S.^Fat  fouc^t  this  round  with  much 
ability.  Hestopped  well,  and  was  successful 
in  planting  his  blows.  A  sharp  rally ;  and 
at  the  ropes  Magee  had  the  best  of  it,  punish- 
ing Bum  till  he  went  down.  ("It  is  all 
your  own,"  cried  Donovan.) 

6.~This  round  was  soon  over.  Magee 
stepped  very  neatly  a  left-handed  blow,  and 
obtemed  the  praise  of  Bandall.  Burn  in 
planting  a  &oer  appeared  weak,  and  slipped 
down. 

7.— Masee  was  in  full  foroe^  and  bored 
Bom  to  the  ropes.  In  dose  quarters,  some 
shaip  fiffhtiog  occurred,  till  the  nob  of  Jem 
was  nnoer  the  cords,  and  he  was  screwed  up 
tight  by  his  opponenl  Bum  ultimatelv 
BQceeedcd  in  gettmg  away,  and  with  much 
quickness  put  in  two  facers.  Magee  was 
abaost  wilo,  and  he  ran  at  his  opponent  like 
a  boll,  forcing  him  again  to  the  ropes 
till  "Mv  Newy  "  went  down. 

a— Magee  stopped  the  left  hand  of  his 
adversary  extremely  well,  but  Jem  at  length 
had  the  best  of  it.  As  Magee  bored  in  he 
gave  him  a  tremendous  teaser  on  his  ivcnies, 
which  operated  as  a  stopper  for  a  short 
period.  Magee,  full  of  game,  was  not  to  be 
detenvd,  and  pursued  his  opponent  to  the 
ropes,  tin  Bum  went  down. 

9.— In  the  minds  of  several  of  the  specta- 
tors the  battle  did  not  appear  so  safe  to  Jem 
ss  had  been  anticipated.  Magee,  in  this 
round,  fought  with  skill  and  spirit,  and 
stepped  and  countered  his  man  well.    Jem 


nobbed  Magee  right  and  left ;  a  sharp  rally 
took  plaoe,  when  Jem  went  down  rather 
weak. 

10. — Bum  was  out  of  wind,  and  endea- 
voured to  get  a  little  time  by  siianing.  Pat 
made  play  with  his  adversary,  and  Jem  re- 
treated to  the  ropes,  when  he  f eU  on  his 
knees.  Pat  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  was 
loudly  Mplauded  for  his  conduct. 

11.— Jem  was  extremely  cautious,  in  fact, 
rather  too  cautious,  as  in  retreating  from  his 
adversary  several  of  his  blows  were  in- 
effectuaL  The  right  ogle  of  Magee  received 
so  severe  a  hit  that  he  was  again  on  the 
wild  system,  and  pushed  Jem  to  the  ropes. 
As  the  latter  was  balancing,  Magee  fell  on 
him,  and  with  his  knees  hurt  Bum  severely. 
(A  tremendous  roar  of  disapprobation; 
"  shame !  shame  1  cowardly  1"  ke.  ko,)  Jem 
ultimately  fell  on  the  grass,  and  Magee 
upon  him,  and  his  face  mpeared  full  of 
anguish.  Belcher  complained  to  the  umpires 
of  the  conduct  of  Magee. 

12.— Bum  was  in  great  distress,  from  the 
conduct  he  had  enerienoed  in  the  last 
round,  nevertheless  he  endeavoured  to  do 
some  mischief.  The  nob  of  Magee  was  again 
peppered,  although  he  made  several  good 
stops.  In  a  rally,  both  of  the  men  were 
bauK  upto  the  mark,  till  Jem  went  down. 

l3.-^Bum  H^peared  to  be  rather  betiw, 
and  went  to  work  without  delay,  but  Magee 
stopped  his  left  hand.  Bum  pinked  his 
opponent  with  dexterity,  and  retreated. 
Biagee  always  forced  Jem  to  the  extremity 
of  we  ring,  as  if  to  obtain  the  superiority. 
Bum  was  now  in  a  dangerous  situation :  luf 
neck  was  on  the  ropes,  and  Magee.  with  aU 
his  weight,  upon  his  frame.  (Lona  cries  d 
'*  foul  I  foul  f"  and  hissing  from  every  part 
of  the  ring.  Several  of  the  fighting  mem 
were  round  the  combatants,  but  none  dared 
to  interfere,  as  Bum  was  in  a  balancing 
situation  on  the  ropes.)  Jem,quiteexhausted, 
fell  to  the  cround,  and  he  was  placed  on 
his  second's  knee  almost  in  a  state  of  stupor. 

14. — ^The  friends  of  Bum  were  now  m  a 
state  of  alarm,  lest  the  repeated  puning  and 
haulinff  he  received  at  the  ropes  should  take 
the  fi^t  out  of  him,  as  Jem  came  up  to  the 
scratdi  in  a  tottering  state.  Magee,  by  the 
advice  of  Donovan,  went  to  work  without 
delav,  but  Jem  met  him  in  the  middle  of  the 
head  like  a  shot.  Magee,  however,  was  not 
to  be  detorred,  and  rushed  upon  his  opponent 
in  a  furious  state,  and  drove  him  to  the 
ropes,  at  which  Jem  got  out  of  his  difficulties 
and  went  down  like  an  experienoed  milling 
cove. 

16. — ^In  this  round  the  fighting  of  Jem  was 
seen  to  great  advantage.  He  put  in  three 
facers  without  any  return,  tiU  the  strength 
of  Magee  compelled  him  to  retreal  Masee 
again  fell  upon  Bum,  and  more  disapproba- 
tion was  expressed  by  the  spectators. 

16.— The  blows  Jem  had  received  were 
"trifles  light  as  air,"  compared  with  the 
injuries  he  had  sustained  upon  the  ropes. 
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''My  II0TT7*'  WM  reoorering  a  little,  and 
Blagee  ■oon  found  it  (rat  bj  the  pepper-box 
beingadminirtered  upon  hii  nob.  Some  good 
fighting  ooeurred  on  both  adei,  untQ  ifiigee 
endeavoured,  as  usual,  to  flnidi  the  round  at 
the  ropes.  Onoe  more  Jem  wasat  the  meroy 
ol  his  adTenanr,  br  hanging  aoross  the 
;  but  unlike  the  days  of  the  "  Game 


Chicken,"  irho  ezolaimed,  when  he  found 
Belcher  in  a  defenceless  state,  "Jem,  I  will 
not  hurt  thee !"  and  walked  away,  Ma^ 
threw  the  whole  wei|^ht  of  his  petson  on  hini, 
and  was  also  not  moe  as  to  the  use  of  his 
knee.  (Disi^iprobation,  and  **  the  foulest 
fighter  that  erer  was  leen.") 

17.— This  was  a  short  round,  and  although 
Bum  was  the  weaker  of  the  two,  yet  he 
pinked  hii  advenanr  to  advants^  Magee's 
nob  exhibited  oonndorable  punishment,  but 
it  is  riffht  to  lay  of  him  that  he  never 
flinchea  from  any  blows ;  he  also  stopped  the 
left  hand  of  Bum  with  good  sdenoe.  Jem 
had  the  best  of  the  round,  and  was  fast 
improving  in  the  opinion  of  his  Mends. 

18.— Bum  was  now  decidedly  the  hero  of 
the  tale— "Hell  win  it  now,"  was  the 
general  ery.  It  was  ditto*  ditto,  ditto,  and 
dittos  as  to  fscen  upon  Magee's  pimple,  and 
then  Jem  got  away  without  return.  Magee 
seemed  abroad,  and  in  a  wild  manner  ran 
after  Bum  to  the  ropes,  but  Jem  got  aaf ely 
down. 

19.—"  My  Newy  "went gaSy  to  wwk,  and 
"my  unde"  said,  "Jem  Bum  for  £100." 
Magee  napped  a  severo  body  blow,  but  he 
returned  a  rum  one  for  it.  Magee  also  hit 
Jem  down  in  style— the  only  knock-down 
blow  in  the  battle.  (Donovan  observed, 
"  Pat,  see  what  you  have  done— you  have 
almost  finished  hun  :  another  round  and  it 
is  all  your  own.") 

20.— Jem  had  now  reduced  the  "  big  one  " 
to  his  own  weight,  and  had  also  placed  him 
upon  the  itand-still  system.  Magee,  on 
setting  to,  stopped  the  left  hand  ot  Bum, 
but,  on  endeavouring  to  rush  in  and  boro  his 
opponent  to  the  ropes,  he  received  such  a 
stopper  on  the  mouth  that  he  almost  felt 
whether  his  head  was  left  upon  Ids 
shoulders.  Pat  wildly  again  attempted  the 
boring  system,  and  in  retreating  irom  his 
adversary  Jem  fell  down  :  Magee  also  went 
down  with  his  knees  upon  his  opponent, 
amidst  one  of  the  most  tremendous  bursts 
of  disapprobation  that  ever  ooourrod  in 
the  P.  B. 

21.— The  ease  was  now  altered  :  Jem  Bum 


the  stronger  man.  "BellowB  tomend"  wm 
upon  the  other  lee,  and  Pat  in  trouble.  Bum 
peppered  away  nght  and  left,  until  Msgee 
was  as  wild  as  a  oolt.  He  punned  Bum  to 
the  ropes,  when  he  again  nung  upon  hiiiL 
("  Shame  1"  hisses,^ 

22.~The  finish  was  dearly  in  view,  and 
Pat  was  nobbed  against  his  win.  Mageewas 
distressed  and  pining,  when  Jem,  on  the 
alert,  punished  him  right  and  left  Msgee 
acain  bored  his  adversary  to  the  ropes,  uid 
Mso  fell  upon  him. 

23,  and  last— Mme  was  ouite  abroad, 
when  Belcher  said,  '^Go  to  work  and  pot  tiie 
finish  to  it."  Jem  took  the  hint  andslashed 
away  right  and  left  a  good  one.  Eveiy  step 
Pat  moved  he  got  into  some  trouble,  and 
Jem  continually  meeting  him  on  the  head, 
as  he  was  boring  forward.  Pat  becameqmte 
furious,  and  rushed  in  scarcely  knowing 
what  he  was  about  and  having  got  Jem 
upon  the  ropes,  he  cau|^t  hold  of  him  in  a 
foul  manner.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  tiie 
row  and  indignation  which  burst  f <»ih  from 
all  parts  of  the  ring  at  the  unmanly  oonduet 
of  Magee.  An  appeal  was  immediately  made 
to  the  umpires  by  the  secondi :  the  umpires 
disagreeing  on  the  subject  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  left  for  the  refwee,  who  decided 
the  conduct  of  Macee  to  be  foul,  and  con- 
trary to  the  established  rules  of  fitting. 
The  seconds  of  Magee  insisted  upon  renewing 
the  fight  and  deelared  they  should  daim 
their  money  if  Bum  left  the  ring;  but 
Bdoher  toMc  Jem  out  of  the  ring,  observing 
at  the  same  time  his  man  had  won  the 
battle,  yet  he  would  instantly  bade  him  if 
they  would  commence  another  fight 

RlVABKS.— Had  not  this  wrangle  taken 
place,  we  have  not  the  least  doxdit  tiiat  Bum 
would  have  been  prodaimed  the  victor  in  less 
than  half -a-dosen  more  rounds :  as  Jem  had 
"got "  his  man,  who  only  wanted  polishing 
off,  which  "My  Newy"  woidd  have  done  in 
an  artist-like  manner.  Magee  is  a  game  man, 
and  better  acquainted  with  ttie  science  of 
milling,  as  far  as  stopping  and  hitting  goes, 
than  the  oodmeys  had  antidpated ;  but  as  a 
boxer  he  is  one  of  the  foulest  fighten  we 
ever  saw  in  the  P.  R  If  any  apology  can 
be  offered  for  his  conduct  in  this,  we  hope  it 
wiU  be  imputed  to  his  ignorance  of  the  rules 
of  boxing  as  established  by  Broughton,  rather 
than  to  intention.  The  referee  not  onJ^  acted 
with  promptness,  but  his  decision  ought  to 
have  a  good  effect^  by  making  boxers  mora 
careful  in  future. 


The  victorious  Jem  partook  of  a  hearty  dioDer  at  the  "  Swan  "  at 
Lichfield,  in  the  evening.  He  declared  himself  none  the  worse  for  Mr. 
Magee's  fistic  visitations,  but  sore  from  the  palling  and  hauling  he  got 
while  being  hugged  at  the  ropes. 

Burn  now  rested  upon  his  laurels  for  a  few  months,  and  during  this 
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interral,  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  he  took  unto  himself  a  spouse,  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Caroline  Watson,  daughter  of  Bob  Watson,  of  Bristol, 
of  milling  fame,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  Tom  Belcher. 

The  honeymoon  had  scarcely  waned  when  the  friends  of  Ned  Baldwin 
("  White-headed  Bob  '*)  made  another  sort  of  "  proposal "  to  jolly  Jem.  It 
was  that  he  should  box  their  man  for  £100  at  his  own  convenience.  Jem 
placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Uncle  Ben,  and  April  24th,  1827,  was 
set  down  in  the  articles,  for  Jem  to  meet  another  sort  of  ^*  best  man  '*  than 
that  of  a  bridegroom. 

Daring  the  three  months  from  signing  Baldwin  was  decidedly  the 
favourite,  at  six  to  four,  as  Jem  had  taken  a  public  (the  <<  Red  Horse," 
in  Bond  Street),  besides  (though  he  was  never  a  heavy  drinker)  being  a 
aought-for  chairman  and  companion  at  Uncle  Ben's  and  elsewhere.  Tom 
Belcher,  however,  took  Jem  in  hand  as  mentor  and  trainer,  and  this  was  a 
great  point — ^while  on  the  night  before  the  battle  a  gent  at  TattersalFs  took 
Bum  for  a  *'  cool  thousand  "  at  evens. 

The  road  to  St.  Albans  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  April,  1827,  was  thronged 
with  vehicles.  No  Man's  Land,  Herts,  on  the  borders  of  three  counties, 
being  the  rendezvous.  Baldwin,  with  his  mentor,  Tom  Cribb,  took  the 
road  from  his  training  quarters  at  Hurley  Bottom,  and  reached  St.  Alban's 
overnight ;  while  Jem  remained  at  Kitte's  End,  near  Bamet,  where  he  had 
taken  his  breathings  for  some  weeks  previous.  Jem's  weight  was  twelve 
atone  eight  poimds ;  Baldwin's,  twelve  stone  ten  pounds. 

The  morning  was  cheerless  and  stormy,  but  this  did  not  damp  the  spirits 
either  of  spectators  or  combatants ;  and  shortly  before  one  o'clock  the 
veteran  Commissary,  Ould  Caleb,  having  completed  his  arrangements,  Jem 
Bum,  attended  by  Tom  Belcher  and  Harry  Harmer,  threw  his  white 
castor  inside  the  ropes.  He  looked  the  picture  of  health,  youth  (his  age 
twenty-three),  and  smiling  good-humour,  and  was  warmly  cheered.  Bald- 
win quickly  followed,  Tom  Cribb  and  Ned  Neale  (his  late  antagonist)  being 
his  seconds.  The  operation  of  peeling  soon  took  place,  and  the  active 
condition  of  the  men  attracted  aU  eyes.  Bob  looked  full  of  muscular 
power,  but  was  thin  in  proportion  to  Jem.  His  countenance  did  not 
exhibit  that  florid  glow  which  characterised  Jem's,  nor  did  we  recognise 
that  confidence  which  his  previous  declarations  betokened.  Jem  had  the 
advantage  in  height  and  length,  and  on  shaking  hands  it  was  clear  that  he 
had  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking-place.  It  was  all  or  nothing  with 
])im,  and  lie  ^ve^nced  li)Le  ^  man  about  to  play  for  l^is  Iftst  ^i^k^, 
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The  seconds  and  bottle-holders  all  agreed  to  stake  colours  against 
colours,  which  were  all  tied  to  the  stakes,  and  at  the  moment  of  setting-to, 
Ned  Neale  bet,  and  Tom  Belcher  took,  six  to  four  on  Bob. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— Baldwin  placed  hinriBelf  with 
frttt,i  ooolnen  in  front  of  his  antagonist,  as 
if  prepared  more  for  defence  than  attack, 
while  Jem  seemed  aU  anxietj  to  begin.  A 
▼ery  few  seconds  were  occupied  in  sparring, 
when  Jem  went  to  work  upon  the  hay-sack  * 
[^ystem ;  he  hit  out  with  quickness  with  his 
left,  and  caucht  Bob  digfailj,  a  sort  of  half- 
hit;  his  riffht  then  went  out  with  |^t 
activity  ana  force,  and  a%hting  on  ^b's 
cranium,  dropped  him  cleverly,  amidst  loud 
cheers. 

2.— Ned  came  up  smiling,  but  Jem  left 
him  no  time  for  reflection,  for  he  again  went 
to  work  left  and  right.  The  fonner  was 
stopped,  but  the  latter  came  in  contact  with 
Baiowin's  muislcL  and  again  floored  him, 
while  it  loosened  his  grinders  and  drew  first 
blood.  More  acclamations  in  favour  of  Jem. 
Bob  looked  both  surprised  and  alarmed. 
The  odds  were  now  five  to  four  on  Jem. 

3.— Ned,  on  cominx  up,  ¥ras  bleeding 
from  the  mouth,  and  his  phiz  was  a  good 
deal  flushed.  He  again  assumed  a  posture 
of  defence,  but  Jem  had  no  intention  to 
spar.  Mischief  was  his  nuudm,  and  to  it  he 
went  left  and  right,  putting  Baldwin's  guard 
aride,  and  catching  him  with  terrific  force 
on  the  left  ogle.  The  visitation  was  awful ; 
Baldwin  was  hit  off  his  legs  in  the  most 
finished  style.  Nothing  oould  exceed  the 
consternation  of  Bob's  friends.  "He  is 
licked,'*  was  the  onr ;  and  the  White-headed 
one,  on  getting  to  his  second's  knee,  seemed 
anadous  to  ascertain  whether  his  eye  was  yet 
in  its  proper  poation,  and  if  possible  to 
stop  the  sweUing,  which  was  ramdly  advanc- 
ing. During  these  rounds  ^b  had  not 
made  a  single  return,  and  Jem  was  as  gay 
as  one  of  his  uncle  Belcher's  larks. 

4. — Neale  now  urged  Bob  to  go  in,  as  he 
evidently  saw  thftt  he  had  no  chance  at  out- 
fighting. "Tes,"  said  Bob,  but  he  kept  still  d 
la  diHcmce,  when  Jem  anui  burrt  upon  him, 
and  delivered  right  and  left  with  sreat  force, 
while  Bob  was  getting  away,  and  trying  to 
stop.  Jem  followed  nim  up,  and  ¥ras  well 
stopped  in  some  of  his  straiddit  ones,  but  he 
succeeded  in  planting  another  floorer,  and 
away  went  Bob  for  the  fourth  time  off  his 
pins. 

5.— Oncoming  up  it  was  seen  that  Bald- 
win's left  eye  was  completely  closed.  Jem 
saw  his  advantage,  put  aside  Bob's  science, 
tipped  two  facers,  right  and  left,  and  then 


catching  him  on  the  sneeser,  tapped  the 
claret  in  a  new  quarter ;  and  in  the  .dose, 
Bob  was  down  again. 

S. — ^Bob,  though  dreadfully  punished, 
came  up  game.  Neale  shouted  to  him  to 
go  in,  and  Bob  replied,  **  he  knew  what  he 
was  about.**  A  good  lill^  followed,  m 
which  Bob  went  boldly  to  his  man.  Some 
good  exchanges  followed,  right  and  left  in 
which  Jem  received  a  heavy  blow  on  his  left 
cheek,  which  was  cut,  and  bled  freely.  He 
returned  as  good  as  he  got,  and  Bob  fell  on 
his  knees.  ("  Bob  is  not  beat  yet,"  said  hit 
friends ;  and  hopes  were  entertained  that 
Jem  would  fall  off.  Bob  was  still  strong  en 
his  legs.) 

7.— Jem  piosued  his  old  ^ame,  hitting 
left  and  right  with  great  seventy.  Baldwin 
made  some  good  returns,  but  in  a  rally 
which  followed  had  the  worst  of  it  In  a 
close  by  the  ropes,  Jem  was  pushed  down. 

8. — ^Bob  stopped  Jem's  left  with  neatnen. 
Short  sparring,  when  Jem  again  went  in 
with  lus  left,  Mb  right  hand  being  a  good 
deal  puffed.  Bob  stopped  him,  and  was 
rushing  to  hit,  when  Jem  slipped  down. 

9. — Jem  again  went  to  work  with  energy. 
Bob  stopped  him  cleverly  at  firsts  but  Jem 
would  be  with  him,  and  planted  a  rattler  on 
his  nose  with  his  1^  drawing  moco  of  the 
carmine.  Bob  shook  it  off,  and  went  to 
fight,  when  a  good  rally  followed,  in  which 
Bob  was  almost  hit  stupid.  Again  did 
Neale  call  upon  him  to  fight.  He  rushed  in 
and  bored  Jem  to  the  ropes,  when  Jem  went 
down  to  avoid  harm,  and  Bob  fell  on  him 
with  his  knees. 

10.  -  BobstoppedaweU-intended  visitation 
from  Jem's  left,  but  Jem  succeeded  in  job- 
bing him  several  times.  A  dose  at  the 
ropes,  in  which  each  tried  for  the  advantage. 
At  last  Jem  broke  away,  and  in  a  rally  Bob 
hit  him  down  with  a  random  blow.  Jem 
now  showed  weakness,  and  piped,  although 
his  spirit  seemed  unbroken,  and  Bob  diowed 
most  fearful  marks  of  punishment. 

11.— Bob  now  thought  there  was  a  chance 
in  his  favour^  and  rushed  at  once  to  his  man 
to  increase  his  distress.  Jem,  however,  was 
ready,  though  puffing,  and  met  hhn  with  a 
couple  of  facers.    Bob  fell  on  his  knees. 

12.- -Bob  again  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
increase  Jenrs  exhaustion,  tmt  Jem  broke 
away,  hitting  him  with  his  left  as  he  ap- 
proached, in  the  middle  of  the  head.    Bd» 


*  Thii  is  an  allusion  to  a  system  of  exercise  adopted  by  Jem  in  training,  and  reoommended 
by  many,  of  practising  right  and  left  upon  a  sack  stuffed  with  hay,  to  teach  straight  deUveiy* 
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planted  a  alaaher  on  Jem's  month,  but  Jem 
oonntered  in  good  style.  Jem  then  bored 
bim  to  the  ropes,  and  both  went  down 

13.--Jem  threw  in  a  nobber.  Bob  nodded, 
and  pat  in  a  good  body  blow.  Jem  re- 
tamed  a  faoer  with  hb  right.  A  long  and 
despcAte  rally  followed,  in  which  good  hits 
were  exchanged.  In  the  end,  Bob  went 
down.  Both  were  mnoh  distressed,  bat  Bob 
deddedlr  the  worse. 

14.~Bob  came  np  as  if  determined  to 
stnon  ereiT  nenre  to  make  a  torn  in  his 
favour,  bat  it  was  in  vain.  Jem,  after 
sparring  for  wind,  repeatedly  jobbed  him 
right  and  left  on  the  old  spots,  and  both 
cjes  were  nearly  on  a  par  in  point  of  dark- 
ness. Bob  retreated,  stoppiiw  Jem's  slashing 
hits^  bat  Jem  never  lert  him,  and  he  feu 
heavily  at  the  ropes. 

15. — Jem  parsaed  the  jobUng  system,  and 
Bob,  though  he  stopped  some  blows,  received 
too  many  to  be  agreeable.  He  stood  for 
sometime  almost  stupefied.  Jem  peppered 
away,  until  he  fell  in  a  dreadful  condition 
as  to  punishment.  Any  odds  on  Jem,  and 
Bob's  friends  wished  him  to  give  in,  begKing 
that  he  would  not  fight  a  second  bcrfoncrhis 
own  tndination.  He  would  not,  however, 
be  persuadecl  to  stop,  but  again  got  up  with 
a  resolution  to  do  his  best. 

18. — Jem  rushed  to  his  man,  and  after  a 
•even  straggle  both  fell  out  of  the  ring. 

17. — ^Bob  only  came  up  to  be  hit  down. 

18. — Jem  seemed  to  get  fresher  with  the 
eoDsoioasness  of  viotoiy,  and  caught  Bob  a 
nasty  one  on  the  body.  He  then  followed 
him  np^  jobbing  as  he  went.  In  the  dose, 
both  went  down. 

19.--Jem  jobbed  his  man  right  and  left, 
and  he  went  down  at  the  ropes. 

20,  and  last.— Jem  popped  in  a  body  blow. 
Bob^  stiU  disposed  to  make  a  desperate 
struggle^  after  a  short  rally,  seised  Jem  by 
the  ronei^  and  held  him  fast  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  the  exertion  getting  his 
finger  in  Jem's  mouth.  Jem  at  last  got  a 
little  free,  and  then  forcing  Bob  with  his 
bade  over  the  upper  rope^  poised  him 
equally,  and  delivered  three  finishers  with 
astoondinc  force  in  the  middle  of  the  head. 
Bob  tumUed  over,  and  was  sensdess.  Jem 
wa%  of  eoorse^  pronounced  the  conqueror, 

On  the  'Thursday  after  the  fight,  Jem  Bum  took  a  benefit  at  the  Tennis 
Court,  at  which  Baldwin  showed,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  having  been 
beaten,  more,  as  he  said,  for  his  friends'  than  his  own  sake,  and  announced 
his  readiness  to  make  a  fresh  match,  to  come  off  as  soon  as  possible.  Bum 
was  by  no  means  disinclined  to  consent  to  a  new  trial,  and  on  the  very 
next  eyening,  at  a  meeting  at  Belcher's,  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom, 
articles  were  duly  signed  for  a  meeting  on  the  8rd  of  July.  Betting  was 
begun  by  *'  Uncle  Be^i"  laying  seven  to  (our  on  **  My  Nevvy,"  and  so  the 


amidst  the  shouts  of  his  friends.  He  walked 
with  great  firmness  to  his  drag,  while  Bob 
was  carried  to  a  post-chaise,  and  driven  oil 
the  ground  to  St.  Albans. 

BxMABKS.— The  result  of  this  fight  ezdted 
no  small  surprise  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
profess  to  be  good  judges.  Bob,  it  was  said, 
never  fou^t  worse.  He  never  seemed  to  be 
firm  on  his  legs,  but  kept  hopping  bade  as  if 
sparring.  It  was  also  obvious  that  he  did 
not  go  m  to  his  man  with  that  determination 
whidi  could  alone  give  him  a  chance  of 
victory  until  too  late.  When  jobbed  in 
the  head,  he  kept  nodding  as  if  he  considered 
aU  he  was  getting  was  nothing  compared 
with  what  he  was  about  to  give ;  but  the 
giving  time  never  came,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  blows  on  the  cheek  and  mouth, 
and  a  tolerably  good  body  blow,  he  never 
made  any  impression.  On  the  other  hand, 
Jem's  blows  dl  told  with  tremendous  effect, 
and  the  game  and  resolution  with  which 
My  Newy  conducted  himself  throughout 
was  hi^ly  creditable.  He  set  out  with  a 
determination  to  hit  out  left  and  right  at 
Bob's  nob,  and  he  studc  to  this  system  tiU 
the  dose  of  the  battle,  winninc  in  very 
KaUant  style.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
n^ht  he  certainly  was  distiessed,  and  Bob 
did  aU  be  could  to  take  advantago  of  his 
piping,  but  was  himself  too  for  gwie,  and 
Jem  by  keemnff  away  ttined  Mb  second 
wind  and  maae  ul  safe.  Jem's  right  hand 
was  a  good  deal  puffed,  and  the  ddn  was 
knocked  off  most  of  his  knuddes,  from 
coming  in  contact  with  Bob's  masticators. 
In  other  respects  he  was  not  damaged,  and 
in  foojL  when  he  arrived  at  WUdkwre's,  at 
St.  Albans,  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a 
large  party,  and  ate  as  heartily  as  if  he  had 
been  merely  taking  a  morning  walk.  After 
dinner  he  paid  a  friendly  visit  to  Bob,  who 
was  in  bed,  and  completely  blind.  Poor 
Bob  said  he  didn't  know  how  it  was;  hefdt 
he  had  not  fought  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  and 
attributed  his  misfortune  to  the  severe  hit- 
ting in  the  first  three  rounds,  which  he  said 
completdv  took  away  his  senses.  The  fight 
lasted  thirty-three  minutes.  Jem,  i^er 
offering  his  fallen  opponent  some  pecuniary 
consolation,  returned  to  town  in  a  swdldrag 
and  four. 
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wagering  went,  especially  at  TattenaU's,  where  seyen  to  four  in  hundreds  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  best  jadges  of  the  day.  The  sequel  proved  the  sound- 
ness of  Mr.  JoliO  Gully's  opinion.  Baldwin  defeated  our  hero,  after  a  despe- 
rate contest  of  eighty-five  rounds,  occupying  ninety  minutes,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  life  of  Baldwin,  Chapter  VII.  of  this  volume. 

On  the  ISth  of  November  in  the  same  year  (1827)  Jem  a  second  time 
met  Ned  Neale,  but  after  a  hard  battle  of  forty-three  rounds,  occupying 
forty-six  minutes,  had  again  to  succumb  to  the  conquering  arm  of  the 
Streatham  Youth.    (See  Life  of  Nbale,  anU^  Chapter  V.,  p.  310.) 

This  was  Jem's  last  appearance  as  a  principal  within  the  ropes  of  the 
P.  R.  As  a  second,  a  backer,  and  a  demonstrator  of  the  art,  the  Press 
and  the  sporting  public  never  lost  sight  of  him.  His  house,  the  ^  Queen's 
Head,"  Windmill  Street,  Haymarket,  which  he  kept  for  some  years,  was 
the  resort  of  all  lovers  of  jolly  companionship,  and  those  who  wished  to 
keep  themselves  au  oourcmt  to  all  sports  of  the  ring. 

Jem's  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  at  his  sparring  soiries  was  for  some 
time  the  accomplished  light-weight  Owen  Swift;  and  many  an  M.P. 
slipped  away  from  St  Stephen's,  and  many  a  smart  guardsman  from  a 
Belgravian  dinner-party,  to  give  a  look  in  at  Jolly  Jem's  snuggeiy ;  an 
inner  sanctum,  communicating  with  the  sparring-room,  and  set  apart  for 
'*  those  /  call  gentlemen,"  as  Jem  emphaticaUy  phrased  it.  The  inscrip- 
tion over  the  mantelpiece  of  this  room,  from  the  pen  of  "  Chief  Baron 
Nicholson,"  was  appropriate  :— 

"  Soominff  all  treaoheroiu  fend  and  deadlv  ttrife^ 
The  dark  stiletto  and  the  murderoui  kmf  e» 
We  boast  a  sdenoe  sprung  from  manly  pride, 
linked  with  true  oourage  and  to  health  allied-^ 
A  noble  pastime,  yoid  of  rain  pretenoe — 
The  fine  old  English  art  of  self-defence." 

In  vain  did  mere  playmen,  or  "  calico  swells,"  attempt  to  gain  a  footing 
in  Jem's  "  private  room."  Jem  instinctively  detected  the  pretender. 
'^  There's  just  as  much  difference  in  the  breed  of  men  as  there  is  in  the 
breed  of  horses,"  he  would  say.  *'  I  read  that  fellow  in  a  minute ;  the 
dub-room's  his  place." 

In  his  later  days  Jem  shifted  his  domicile  to  the  <^  Rising  Sun,"  in  Air 
Street,  PiocadUly  (previously  kept  by  Johnny  Broome),  where  many  a 
night  burly  Jem  was  to  be  found,  enjoying  his  pipe  and  glass,  surrounded 
by  the  few  surviving  members  of  the  old  school,  and  visited  during  the 
season  by  many  youthful  saplings  of  the  Corinthian  tree,  to  whom  Jem 
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would  mirthfully  and  cheerilj  impert  the  adventures  and  sporting  experi 
ences  of  his  earlier  days. 

"  A  merrier  man, 
WiiUn  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  nerer  ipent  an  hoiir*8  talk  withaL 
Hii  ^e  b^gat  oooanon  for  his  -wit, 
For  eveiy  object  that  the  one  did  catch 
The  other  turned  to  a  mirth-moving  jest." 

For  several  years,  as  Jem  grew  in  years  and  in  portliness,  and,  though  not 
a  hard  drinker,  fully  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this  life,  he  was  subject 
to  intermittent  attacks  of  gout,  which,  towards  1862,  assailed  him  with 
increasing  frequency,  yet  failing,  when  they  gave  him  even  a  short  truce, 
to  subdue  his  natural  fun  and  frolic.  It  was  during  one  of  unusual 
severity  that  we  looked  in  to  inquire  after  Jem's  health,  and  his  pleasant 
daughter  (Mrs.  Doyle)  having  taken  up  our  name,  the  bedridden  boxer 
desired  us  to  be  "  shown  up.''  We  expressed  our  sympathy,  regarding  at 
the  same  time  with  some  curiosity  a  contrivance  suspended  from  the 
curtain-rods  of  the  four-poster  in  which  Jem  was  recumbent. 

^^Hal  old  fellow,"  said  the  merry  Yorkshireman,  **  you're  wanting  to  spell 
out  the  meaning  of  that.  I'll  tell  you,  if  this  blessed  crab  that's  just  now  got 
me  in  toe  don't  give  his  claw  an  extra  squeeze.  If  he  does,  why,  I'll  strike, 
and  he  shall  taw  me  into  port  at  once." 

"  No,  Jem,  it's  not  come  to  that  yet" 

^^  But  it  very  soon  must,  if  it  don't  stalk.  See  here,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
a  strong  cord  stretched  from  the  top  rail  across  the  bed,  from  which  another 
cord  was  suspended  midway,  and  made  fast  to  the  handle  of  an  old-fashioned 
corkscrew.  ^^  If  it  wam't  for  this  tackle  I'd  get  no  sleep  night  nor  day.  Inside 
the  bedclothes  I've  got  a  bung — ^good  idea  for  a  licensed  victualler — into 
that  I  screws  the  corkscrew  through  the  bedclothes,  which  I  then  raise 
tent-fashion  by  this  hal'yard,  and  that  I  make  fast  down  here  to  the  bed- 
post. There's  a  wrinkle  for  you,  Miles's  Boy;  but  I  hope  you'll  never 
want  it  for  yourself."  Poor  Jem  we  never  saw  again.  His  arch-enemy 
ascended  to  his  portly  stomach,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  May 
Jem  slept  with  his  forefathers. 

'* ^Men  mutt  endure 

Their  going  hence^  even  as  their  coming  hithert 
Bipeneai  ie  aU." 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

EDWARD    BALDWIN     ("  WHITEHEADED  BOB  ") 

1823—1828. 

Ned  Baldwik,  whose  sobriquet  was  suggested  from  the  profusion  of  his 
pale  flaxen  hair,  was  bom  at  Munslow,  near  Ludlow,  in  Herefordshire,  on 
the  6th  May,  1803.  His  youth  was  spent  in  his  native  county,  in  which,  and 
in  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire,  several  unimportant  battles  are  placed 
to  his  credit  by  "  Boziana."    After  a  gallant  contest  on  Worcester  Race* 
course  with  a  local  boxer  named  Souther,  whom  he  defeated  in  an  hour 
and  a  quarter,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  London  Ring,  finding  him  an 
active,  civil,  and  intelligent  fellow,  engaged  him  as  his  groom,  and  brought 
him  to  London.    A  trial  battle  in  Harper's  Fields,  Marylebone,  with  a  big 
Irishman  named  O'Connor,  in  which  the  youngster  displayed  more  pluck 
than  science,  led  to  his  master  putting  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  scientific 
Bill  Eales,  who  then  superintended  a  boxery  at  his  house  in  James  Street, 
Oxford  Street.      Here  he  rapidly  improved  his  style,  and  gained  the 
reputation  of  a  quick  and  fearless  hitter,  with  some  skill  in  defensive 
tactics.     In  February,  1823,  he  went  down  to  Wimbledon,  and  there,  after 
Hal'i  «nd  Wynes  had  settled  their  differences.  Bob,  as  he  was  now  called, 
threw  up  his  hat  to  accommodate  any  man  who  had  not  yet  fought  in  the 
Prize  Ring,  for  £10  of  his  master's  money.     Here  he  was  made  the  victim 
of  a  not  very  creditable  '*  plant"     The  afterwards  renowned  Jem  Ward, 
who  had  already  defeated  Dick  Acton  and  Burke  (brother  to  ''  Warrior  " 
Burke),  and  fought  a  draw  with  Bill  Abbott,  habited  in  a  countryman's 
smock  frock,  was  introduced  as  a  ^'  yokel "  aspirants      The  men  set  to, 
but  the  ruse  de  guerre  was  soon  seen  through,  and  after  nineteen  minutes 
Bob's  friends  took  him  away,  though  Bob  was  game  enough  to  have  f ou^t 
it  out  with  defeat  staring  him  in  the  face. 

After  a  disappointment  with  Harry  Lancaster,  Baldwin  was  matched 
with  Mf^urice  Delay,  for  £50  a  side,  and  the  battle  came  off  at  the  classic 
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gronnd  of  Monlsey,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1824.  Bob  was  brought 
upon  the  ground  in  a  carriage,  in  a  smart  Witney  upper,  and  threw  his  hat 
into  the  ropes,  esquired  bj  Bill  Richmond  and  Paddington  Jones  ;  Delay, 
accompanied  by  Josh  Hudson  and  Ned  Neale,  quickly  followed.  Tom 
Owen  fastened  a  green  bandanna  to  the  stakes  for  the  East  Ender,  and 
Richmond  tied  a  blue  bird's-eye  over  it  for  Bob.  The  seconds  and 
principals  shook  hands,  and  the  men  threw  themselves  in  attitude.  Five 
to  four  on  Maurice  Delay. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — ^Delay  on  peeling  looked  an 
e£Fectiye  mcji ;  and  the  White-headed  One 
alao  appeared  well  as  to  condition.  Bob  did 
not  weigh  more  than  list.  71b.  Delay  was 
heavier  >y  seyeral  pounds.  The  latter  made 
himself  np  for  mischief,  although  he  wore  a 
cheerful  smile»  and  Bob  had  also  a  grin  upon 
his  countenance.  Very  little  time  was  lost 
in  scientific  movements,  when  Bob  made  a 
feint,  but  it  would  not  do.  Delay  hit  out, 
and  Bob  got  away.  Delay  stopped  well  the 
right  hand  of  his  oimonent.  ("  Stopping  is 
very  weU,**  said  the  John  BuU  Fighter,  '^ut 
hittinjB^  is  better ;  be  with  him,  he's  coming, 
Maurice.")  Delay  put  in  a  heavy  bodv  blow, 
but  Bob  prevented  a  repetition.  A  tinv  bit 
of  sharp  work  occurred,  in  which  Delay'^  lip 
showed  a  slight  tinge  of  daret,  when  the 
man  of  colour  callcl  out,  **  First  blood  for  a 
hundred  ! "  The  lads  tipped  it  each  other 
heavily.  In  a  sharp  rally  Delay  was  rather 
too  much  for  his  opponent ;  Bob  went  down, 
and  Delay  hit  him  as  he  was  going  down. 
'A  tremendous  shout  from  the  East  Bnders ; 
^om  Oliver  offered  2  to  1  on  Delay.) 

2.— The  left  side  of  Delay's  temple,  also 
his  ^e,  exhibited  specimens  of  the  handi- 
work of  Bob.  This  was  a  short  but  a  good 
round,  and  Bob  again  went  down.  (The 
East  Enders  were  "all  hamnness;'*  and 
Maurice  gave  them  the  office  it  was  as  right 
as  the  day.) 

3.--Maurioe,  full  of  spirits,  gave  Bob's 
bbest  an  ugly  touch;  ditto,  and  ditto. 
("  What  are  you  arter  ?  "  said  Tom  Jones  to 
his  man.  **  Oo  to  work,  he  can't  hurt  you.") 
Bob  countered  in  good  style,  also  caught 
Delay's  nob  under  his  arm,  and  fibbed  him 
down.    ("Well done,  Bob!") 

4.— Bob  was  piping  a  little.  The  White- 
headed  One  took  the  lead,  fibbed  Maurice 
severely,  and  hit  him  twice  as  he  was  going 
down.  ('*  Where's  the  umpires  ?  "  from  the 
JohnBulL  "We  must  look  after  this  man. 
We  win  have  nothing  fouL'M 

5.— Short  and  sweet  to  Bobby;  a  shatp 
raDy;  Delay  went  down  distressed. 


T< 


6u— This 
fighting  round ;  it  was 


»thin2  else    but  a  good 
ras  give  and  take  l&e  a 


couple  of  good  ones.  Maurice  satisfied  the 
ring  that  he  was  a  game  man ;  but  Bob  con- 
vinced the  amateurs  he  waf  the  best  fighter. 
After  a  sharp  rally  in  which  some  ugly 
counter-hits  occurred,  Maurice  went  down  on 
his  knees. 

7. — ^Delay  bored  Boblqr  all  over  the  ring, 
till  he  went  down  distressed. 

8. — ^Nothing.  At  the  ropes  a  struggle  took 
place  for  the  throw;  Maurice  was  under- 
most. 

9. — ^The  counter-hits  of  Bob  did  precious 
mischief  to  the  phrenology  box  of  Delay. 
He  bothered  Maurice's  order  of  caution. 
Bob  also  gotinto  his  wine-cellar  without  ak^, 
and  tapped  his  daret  without  the  aid  of  a 
corkscrew.  "  Only  look,"  said  Paddington 
Jones,  "here's  a  bit  of  good  truth,"  while 
Bob  kept  fibbing  his  opponent  till  tkej  both 
went  down,  Maurice  imdermoet. 

10. — ^Wind  was  necessarr  on  both  sides, 
and  both  found  that  a  little  pause  was 
agreeable  to  their  feelings.  Delav's  hand 
told  on  Bob's  body.  After  an  exonange  of 
blows.  Bob  again  gak  Delay's  nob  under  Us 
arm,  and  tipped  it  to  him  d  la  BandaU,  till 
he  went  down. 

IL — ^Both  had  quite  milling  enough  in  this 
round.  It  was  nit  for  hit  when  they 
separated,  and  both  feU. 

12. — ^When  time  was  called,  Maurice  came 
up  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  endeavoured  to  m^ 
his  adversary  all  over  the  rinff.  Bob  stopped 
two  heavy  mts  skilfully,  and  in  closing  got 
Delay's  head  under  his  arm,  and  punished 
him  so  severely  that  Delay  fell  down  stupid. 
("  Go  along.  Bob,  it's  all  your  own  I ") 

IS.— This  might  be  called  a  Big  Ben  and 
Tom  Johnson  round.  Maurioeii  face  was 
completely  changed,  his  left  eye  nearly 
closed.  He  made  one  or  two  good  stops,  and 
also  planted  a  stomacher,  but  game  was 
more  pominent  than  science.  Th^  stuck 
to  each  other  blow  for  blow,  till  they  were 
both  distressed  to  a  standstill  At  the  con« 
dusion  of  the  round  th^  merdy  pudied 
each  other  down. 

14. — ^The  strength,  however,  appeared  on 
the  side  of  Delay,  and  be  bored  m  to  mill 
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hiaadreriMy.  Some  lerere  bloira  were  «z- 
ohADged.  when  Bob  went  down  from  *  left- 
hftnded  blow. 

15.— The  White-headed  One  had  the  bert 
of  the  fighting ;  and  at  the  commenoement 
of  thia  ronndDeUT  bored  his  antagonist  to 
the  ropei,  when  Bob  pnt  in  two  tremendoui 
nobben,  and  in  turn  drore  Delay  acroei  the 
ring,  and  eent  him  down  on  his  kneee. 

lo. — ^Bob  WM  piping,  and  it  was  tha 
opinion  of  several  of  the  amateors  that  the 
strength  of  De^r  woold  ultimately  brine 
him  through.  Mamioe  again  drove  Bob 
before  him  to  the  ropes,  and  got  him  nearly 
down,  when  the  White-headed  Cove,  fall  of 
plnok,  reoovered  himself  on  his  pins,  and 
milled  away,  till  both  went  down. 

17.— Very  short.  Delay  napped  several 
nobbers,  and  went  down  terribly  distressed. 

18.— Hudson,  with  all  his  indnstrv  and 
attention  towards  his  man,  oould  not  keep 
him  dean.  Still  he  would  bore  in  upon  Boo 
— ^this  conduct  brought  him  tenrifio  punish- 
ment. The  White-headed  One  planted  one^ 
two»  and  three  blows  in  succession,  right  in 
the  middle  of  his  already  damaged  face.  He 
was  positively  hit  to  a  standstill ;  but  on  re- 
covering hiinself,  he  went  resolutely  in  to 
mill,  and  got  Bob  down.  ("His  game  will 
win  for  him  1"  was  the  cry.] 

19. — Both  as  good  as  gold ;  true  courage 
di8i>layed  at  eveiy  step,  with  conduct  and 
f ortitude»  adding  honour  to  the  character 
of  Britons.  (Our  ^e  at  this  instant  observed 
the  French  Hercules  in  a  wagon,  in  company 
with  another  Frenchman,  expressinff  their 
admiration,  and  applaudixi^  the  manly  and 
honourable  mode  of  settling  a  <maiTel  in 
old  England. )  Delay  commenced  this  round 
with  the  pluck  of  a  gamecock;  and  the 
gluttony  he  displayed  astonished  the  ring. 
At  every  step  he  received  a  jobber,  sendui^^ 
him  back;  nevertheless  he  would  not  be 
denied,  and  absolutely  bored  in,  fighting 
hand  over  head  till  he  sent  Bob  down.  '*  Il*s 
as  right  as  the  day,"  said  Maurice  to  his 
second. 

20.— The  counter-hits  of  Bob  told  un- 
mercifully upon  Delay's  nob.  This  was  a 
manly-fought  round,  good  on  both  sides, 
when  Delay  dropped,  Bob  also  very  much 
exhausted. 

21.— This  was  a  terrific  round.  Bob, 
although  extremely  weak,  had  deddediy  the 
best  of  the  mUling;  he  planted  his  hits 
effectually,  and  in  several  instances  he  broke 
ground  welL  Delay,  who  was  met  at  every 
movement  on  the  nob,  would  not  retreat, 
but  contended  for  victory  like  the  best  out- 
and-outer  upon  the  list.  The  determination 
of  Maurice  enabled  him  to  send  Bob  down. 

22.— This  round  decided  the  battle.  It 
appeared  to  us  that  Delay  wanted  elasticity 
about  his  shoulders— his  blows  were  not 
effective.  Yet  with  as  fine  game  as  any  man 
ever  exhibited  in  the  Prize  Ring,  he  persevered 


without  dread  or  fear.  Delay  a|>peared  at 
the  scratch  undismayed^  and  after  receiving 
three  severe  hits,  pressed  upon  his  antagoniit, 
and.  strange  to  relate,  he  sent  Bob  dovn. 

2l— Of  a  similar  description.  Delay 
went  down  exhausted.  "Bob  for  any  odds!" 

24.— lliis  was  short  but  effective  agsinit 
Delay ;  he  had  the  worst  of  the  hitting,  and 
in  going  down  Bob  fell  upon  him.  ("  l%ree 
to  one— 4ake  him  away  1^) 

25.— This  was  a  sharp  round.  Ddaj 
would  not  give  up  an  inchof  eround;  but  he 
stood  uponly  to  receive  adifitional  poniib- 
ment.    He  however  got  Bob  down. 

26  and  last —Nature  had  done  her  utmcst, 
but  Delay,  game  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
appeared  at  the  scratch,  and  fought  "while 
a  snot  remained  in  him."  Bob  did  not  like 
to  punish  his  exponent  any  more,  and  Deky 
went  down  quite  exhausted,  falUng  lonrsrd 
upon  his  hands  and  knees.  Here  the  John 
Bull  Fighter  showed  his  true  chaimoter  tothe 
spectators.  Josh  loves  winning;  but  he 
was  satisfied  that  Maurice  had  done  all  that 
a  brave  man  oould  perform ;  so,  wtth 
consideration  and  humuiity,  he  loudly  ex- 
claimed, "  My  iw%B  shall  not  fight  anj 
more  I "  The  battle  was  over  m  fcrtj- 
two  minutes.  The  first  words  uttered  vj 
Delay  to  Josh,  after  his  reoollectioii  returned, 
were,  "  Have  I  won  it?" 

Rkmabks.— Bob  did  not  win  the  battle 
without  receiving  a  sharp  taste  of  Dday^b 
quality.  The  White-headed  One  was  not  in 
such  good  condition  as  his  baeken  wished 
him  to  be ;  m  fact»  he  was  sick  and  ill  from 
a  cold  four  days  before  fighting.  It  vrsi 
countering  with  his  opponent  that  gave  him 
the  victoiy.  In  the  middle  of  the  fight  it 
was  by  nomeans  safe  tohim ;  nay,  it  appeared 
to  us  that  he  was  so  weak  as  almost  to  lea  VB  off 
fighting.  But  he  recovered  himself  and 
turned  the  tide  in  his  favour  till  the  22nd 
and  28rd  rounds,  when  some  of  the  beat 
judges  declared  it  "anybody's  battte."  In 
the  nth  round  Bob  turned  round  to  avoid 
the  punishment  of  Delay ;  but  the  sun  wu 
so  powerful  at  that  period  as  to  deprive  him 
almost  of  viewing  his  antagonist ;  he  there- 
fore shifted  his  ground  wiui  dexterity.  In 
the  3rd  round  Bob  hurt  one  of  his  hands 
considerably  against  his  adversary's  nob ;  and 
Baldwin  has  nnoe  asserted  that  the  latter 
ciroumstanoe^  and  also  having  the  sun  con- 
tinually shining  in  his  face,  prevented  him 
from  winning  the  battle  so  soon  as  he  migbt 
otherwiM  have  accomplished.  Baldwm'a 
back  was  cut  by  the  ropes.  Delay  was  pnt 
to  bed  at  the  "Bell,^  at  Hampton,  and 
every  attention  paid  to  him  that  humanity 
oould  suggest,  backed  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  a  medical  man.  A  coUeetioB 
was  made  on  the  ground  for  one  of  the 
bravest  pugilists  that  ever  took  off  a  shirt  in 
the  Prise  Ring. 


Xhis  manl^  battle  placed  the  milling  talents  of  W|iite-heade4  ^b 
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in  a  favonrable  point  of  view  with  tlie  amatean.  He  aspired  to  riding 
inside  a  carriage  instead  of  holding  the  horses ;  and  thus,  unfortunately  for 
himself,  the  injudicious  patronage  and  loose  companionship  of  swells  were 
brought  within  his  reach. 

Bob  might  now  be  said  to  have  obtfuned  a  footing  in  the  sporting 
world,  and  he  was  determined  to  push  his  fortune  without  delay. 
Notoriety  in  the  Metropolis  is  a  taking  feature,  and  Bob  was  determined 
not  to  remain  in  obscurity ;  he  yisited  most  of  the  places  of  amusement, 
and  manifested  indications  of  his  fondness  for  a  *^  bit  of  high  life."  He 
soon  recommended  himself  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Hayne,  then  and  afterwards 
known  as  '^  Pea-green  Hayae,"  and  for  his  affair  with  Miss  Foote  and 
Colonel  Berkeley ;  and  Bob  had  the  art  to  induce  this  liberal-hearted  gentle- 
man to  become  his  patron  and  backer.  Baldwin  was  fond  of  dress,  and 
knew  its  advantages  ;  he  was  frequently  seen  in  the  company  of  swells  of 
the  first  water,  at  the  "  Royal  Saloon,"  and  other  resorts  of  '^  fast  life  "  where 
the  *^  Corinthians"  of  George  the  Fourth's  time  ^*  most  did  congregate." 
As  a  proof  that  Bob  possessed  some  knowledge  of  '^character,"  he 
appeared  at  one  of  the  masquerades  at  the  Argyll  Rooms,*  habited  ^<  as  a 
fine  gentleman  "  of  the  modem  time ! 

Bob  took  his  first  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court  on  Tuesday,  May  14th, 
1824,  when  he  was  well  supported. 

Soon  after  his  benefit  Baldwin  was  matched  against  the  Streatham 
Youth,  for  £100  a  side.  The  parties  met  on  Monday,  July  26th,  1824,  at 
Chertsey.  Bob  appeared  on  the  ground  in  the  drag  of  his  patron,  and 
would  have  entered  the  ring,  but  Mr.  Hayne,  on  account  of  his  bad  state 
of  health,  preferred  forfeiting  £100  rather  than  risking  his  reputation. 
So  much  for  dissipation. 

A  second  match  for  £100  a  side  was  immediately  made  between  Bob 
and  Neale  at  Harry  Holt's,  and  three  months  were  allowed  to  Bob  to  get 
himself  right.  This  battle  was  decided  at  Virginia  Water,  on  Tuesday, 
the  19th  of  October,  1824.  The  fight  continued  for  one  hour  and  thirteen 
minutes,  occupying  forty  rounds,  when  Cribb  said  Bob  should  not  fight 
any  more.     Fast  living  is  fatal  to  athletes. 

Bob,  anxious  to  recover  his  lost  laurels,  inserted  the  following  letter  in 

the  sporting  journals,  to  the  editors  : — 

*' Sib,— Having  recoyered  from  my  recent  illneu,  to  whioh  alone  I  attribnie  the  loM  of 
ly  fight  with  Neale,  I  feel  anxiotui  for  another  job ;  and  ae  Neale  is  matohed  with  Jem 


*  The  original  AsMmbly  Rooms  in  Regent  Street,  by  Argyll  Place,  not  the  Windmill 
3«et  "  AigylU"  recently  **  diaestablished  "  by  thv  }^liddleiez  magf 
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Ban,  and  JMk  lAogui  Aow  not  appew  to  fuiojr  Sbelfam  for  *  enifaniiar,  I  am  ready  to 
aMommodate  LauKan  for  £200  a  side,  aa  ■oon  aa  he  pleaiea.  If  Langaa  doea  not  aooept 
ihia  oballenge  I  aball  offer  myaelf  to  tiie  notice  of  toe  winner  of  the  next  fight  between 
Ncale  and  Jem  Bum. 

••  Tonia,  he, 
•*  ybvmber  SOU,  1824.*  "  EDWARD  BAIJ>wm. 

Baldwin  did  not  wish  to  leave  London  for  Scotland  (January  Sth,  1825) 
without  announcing  his  intention  to  Neale,  that  his  friends  were  readj  to 
back  him  for  £200  a  side  ;  but  if  the  time  was  too  soon  for  Neale  to  enter 
the  ring,  he  was  open  to  any  twelve-stone-and-a-half  man  in  England. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  admirers  of  scientific  pugilism,  Bob  was  matched 
against  George  Cooper,  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  boxing  as  a  fighter 
of  superior  pretensions,  for  £200  a  side.  This  battle  was  decided  at 
Koowle*s  Hill,  thirty  miles  from  London,  on  Tuesday,  July  5th,  1825.  It 
was  completely  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  the  "  judges  **  that 
George  Cooper  must  win  in  first-rate  style ;  nevertheless,  the  ring  was 
surrounded  by  amateurs  of  the  highest  distinction.  At  ten  minutes 
before  one  Bob  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  attended  by  Holt  and  Oliver. 
He  was  applauded  by  a  few  backers,  but  his  countenance  was  angry,  and 
he  complained  of  having  been  neglected  by  his  friends,  and  said  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  one  gentleman  (Mr.  Hines)  he  might 
have  arrived  completely  unattended  at  the  ring.  '  George  Cooper  was 
seconded  by  Hudson  and  Shelton. 

THE    FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— Ooadition  waa  not  wanting  on  moner,  by  the  eauiion  he  diaplayed.    TIm 

either  aide,  and  ereiy  apectator  waa  per-  White-headed  One  hopped  awar  from  a  foot 

feotly  aatiafied  that  both  men  had  paid  the  of  Gooper^a,  but  at  length  he   tried  the 

neoeiiaiy  attention  to  training.    The  frame  buatling  BTstem,  and  planted  a  aing^e  hit  oa 

of  CkK>per  waa  fine  and  manly,  but  it  did  hia    opoonenfa    cheek.     (Applauae,    lad 

not  exhibit  that  muaole  and  atrength  which  "Well  aoncL  Bob  ! ")    Ckwper,  however, le- 

characteriaed  the  body  of  the  White-headed  turned  a  awmging  right-handed  hit  on  Bob'f 

One.  The  knowing  onea,  the  old  ring-goen,  riba.    Bob  did  not  aeem  to  mind  ii^  hat 

booked  it  ac  a  oerUinty  that  Bob  womd  be  ruahed  in,  and  gave  Cooper  a  facer ;  the 

little  more  than  a  mere  chopping^blook  for  latter  returned  on  the  body.    R^fi**^  el 

the  diaplay  of  Gooper*8  great  mUhngtalenta,  blowa,  and  Bob  aa   good  aa  Geoige;  th« 

and  the  John  Bull  Fiffhter,  the  I<^npareiL  former  alao  made  a  good  atop.    {"  Brtn, 

Tom  Belcher,  and  Tom   Shelton,   looked  Bob!'*)      Cooper   napped    another  faoff. 

upon  the  event  aa  a  certainty.    Under  such  Oeoige,  on  the  alert,  put  in  a  aevore  riUMr, 

flattering  ciroumatancei,  and  backed  libe-  and  alao  produced  tne  claret  from  Bob'i 

rally  at  odda,  Geoive  Cooper  entered  the  right  eye.     ('*Mind,  Pierce,"  cried  Jodi, 

ring,   equally  confident  in  hia  own  mind  **thia  deddes  fint  blood.'*)    The  Wlifie- 

that  victory  wai  within  hie  gnap.    Bob,  on  nobbed  One  displayed  more  acienee  than  wia 

the  contnu7,  had  but  few  f nenda,  excepting  anticipated  againat  inch  a  akilful  fighiar  m 

hia   late   opponent  Ned   Neale.   who   ob-  Cooper.    He  took  the  lead   gaUy,   boivd 

Bcrved,  "Bod  will  turn  out  a  oetter  man  Cooper  to  the  rope^  who  aot^  on  the  da- 

than  ia  expected,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  f  enaive  till  he  napped  a  rum  one  on  the  nda 

will  win  the  fight.**    However,  thia  opinion  of  hia  head,  when  Geoige  went  down.  (U]^ 

had  no  weight  ai  it  wai  thought  Ned  waa  roarioua   applauae  for  Bob,  aymptomi  el 

paying  himself  a  compliment.  The  attitude  uueaaineia  among  the  frienda  of  Coo^t 

of  Cooper  waa  elesani  and  Bob  leemed  per-  and  the  majority  of  the  apectaton  eicbim* 

fectly  awai-e  that  be  was  oppoaed  to  no  com-  ing,  **  Why,  Bob  will  win ! ") 
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2:—- This  slice  of  Inok  pat  Bob  on  tennt 
with  himself,  when  he  observed  Geoi:ge'8 
faee  displayed  some  of  his  handiwork. 
Cooper  planted  a  ribber  with  his  right,  but 
Bob  said  it  was  **  no  go"  with  his  Mt.  The 
fighting  was  exoellent  on  both  sides ; 
dooper  found  out  he  had  indeed  a  trouble- 
some eustomer,  one  not  to  be  disposed 
of  as  a  matter  of  course.  Bob  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  out-fighting  wss  dange- 
rous to  him,  therefore  he  reiolately  went 
in,  hit  George's  sensitiye  plants  and  in 
struggling  for  the  throw  Cooper  went  down 
and  was  undermost.  (*' Hallo,  where'sthe 
nx  to  four  now  T") 

3. — ^This  round  was  decidedly  in  favour 
9i  Bob.  He  found  out  that  the  bustle  of  a 
young  one  is  very  tiresome  and  dangerous 
to  an  *'old  oock,"  and  he  went  in  aan$ 
ciriwumie.  Bob  took  the  lead,  planting 
blows  right  and  left,  and  also  by  a  well- 

Sinted  nit  on  the  nose  of  George  the  claret 
wed  freely,  and  he  was  also  sent  down 
ocnnpietelT  out  of  the  ropes. 

4. — Bob  8  rush  was  stopped  by  a  fsoer, 
but  he  was  not  dismayed,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  in  at  his  opponent  he  fell. 

&<— Tne  spectators  were  now  satisfied  that 
the  capabilities  of  Bob  had  been  treated  too 
lightly,  and  that  more  danger  was  in  him 
than  mid  been  anticipated.  Coo|»er  again 
planted  his  favourite  hit  on  the  nbs  of  his 
opponent,  but  injured  the  knuckles  of  his 
rignt  hand.  The  science  of  Cooper  wss  de- 
lightful, and  although  bored  by  Bob,  he 
•topped  sevend  blowi.  The  White-headed 
OnL  however,  would  not  be  denied,  and  the 
lesult  was  Cooper  went  down  weak.  Bob 
wss  now  the  favourite,  and  five  and  lix  to 
four  was  offered  on  him. 

&~Qeotge  had  the  best  of  this  round. 
He  administered  the  pepper-box  in  etyle, 
and  Bob  put  uo  his  hand.  Counter-hits,  and 
■erere  ones:  £ob»  in  dosing,  had  the  ad- 
▼antagcL  ana  Cooper  went  down. 

7.--8nort.  Bob  rushed  in,  caught  hold  of 
Cooper,  and  both  went  down. 

&— The  White-headed  One  had  made  up 
hii  mind  to  adopt  the  bustling  e^rstem,  and 
nuhed  in  to  work,  but  he  met  with  a  pre- 
cious stopper,  very  near  hii  middle  piece. 
Bob  recovered  himself,  and  was  resolved  to 
"try  it  on  "  once  more ;  but  Cooper,  on  the 
alert,  put  in  a  cracker  on  ihe  jaws,  and  Bob 
went  down  on  his  hands  and  knees.  The 
liieDdi  of  Cooper  recovered  their  spirits, 
and  Geoige  was  once  more  the  favourite. 

9.— This  round  amounted  to  nothing; 
it  was  almost  over  before  it  began;  a 
■tmggle  at  the  ropes,  and  both  down. 

10.— Fighting  on  both  aides,  till  Cooper 
took  the  lead,  punishing  his  opponent  with 
bis  left  hand,  until  Bob  went  down  across 
the  ropes,  ana  fell  out  of  the  ring. 

11.— George  appeared  anxious  to  go  to 
vork,  and  ^though  Bob  stopped  his  left 
^th  great  skill.  Cooper  fought  his  way  into 
a  sharp  rally.  Harr^  Holt,  who  was  l>ehin<l 
Bob|  was  forced  against  the  stakes,  and  the 


bottle  broken  which  held  the  water.  Both 
combatants  were  on  their  mettle,  and  some 
hard  hits  were  exchanged,  till,  in  closing, 
Bob  was  thrown. 

12. — Cooper  had  not  done  enough  to  make 
it  satisfactory  to  all  his  friends  that  he  must 
win,  although  his  backers  flattered  them- 
selves that  his  fine  skill,  united  with  his 
game  qualities,  would  ultimately  bring  him 
through.  On  appearing  at  the  scratch,  both 
went  to  work  like  good  ones,  particularly 
Bob,  who  stood  to  no  repairs,  ana  rushed  at 
his  opponent,  determined  to  do  mischief.  In 
struggling  at  the  ropes,  both  down. 

18.— The  White-headed  One  was  defer- 
mined  to  tire  George,  if  possible,  and  to 
reduce  his  skill  and  strength  Bob's  scheme 
did  not  succeed,  and  George  stopped  his 
efforts  with  science.  Bob  likewise  showed 
sdenoe.  Some  rum  ones  passed  between 
them;  in  closing,  both  down.  Bob  under- 
most. 

14.— Youth  must  be  served ;  and  Bob,  in 
this  respect,  had  the  best  of  it  Cooper 
appeared  weak,  and  in  struggling  for  the 
throw,  went  down,  and  rolled  over  his  oppo- 
nent Bob  astonished  the  spectators  by  nis 
good  fighting. 

15.— The  science  of  Cooper  told  to  advan- 
tage, and  Bob's  nob  napped  it  in  two 
instances ;  but  the  latter  was  now  confident 
that  to  bustle  his  man  was  the  way  to  win 
it ;  he  therefore  fought  his  way  in,  but  in 
closing  Bob  went  down.  Cooper  on  him. 
The  friends  of  George  flattered  themselves 
he  would  win  it  by  his  skill ;  and  some  even 
betting,  for  small  sums,  occurred  at  the  close 
of  this  round. 

16. — Bob  received  punishment  on  going 
in,  but  would  not  be  denied.  Cooper  was 
now  compelled  to  flght  on  the  defensive, 
and  in  retreating  went  down  at  the  ropes. 

17.— Although  Bob  was  almost  sure  to 
receive  it  in  the  bustle,  he  preferred  that 
mode  ;  he  got  two  stoppers,  and  bv  way  of 
a  finish  George  threw  hini.  The  friends  of 
Cooper  cheered. 

18.— The  right  hand  of  George  was  puffed, 
and  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  gone.  In  point 
of  strength,  it  was  now  two  to  one  in  favour 
of  Bob.  A  severe  struggle  took  place  for 
the  fall,  and  by  a  desperate  effort  on  the 
part  of  Cooper,  he  succeeded  in  giving  Bob 
a  tremendous  back  fall 

19. — ^Bob  had  completely  proved  himself  a 
game  man,  and  also  a  good  fighter.  He  was 
now  decidedly  the  favourite,  and  two  to 
one  offered  on  him.  Bob  went  to  work  un- 
commonly sharp,  and  planted  a  heavy  facer. 
In  struggling  for  the  throw.  Cooper  got  his 
leg  twisted  in  going  down.  During  the 
short  space  of  the  half-minute,  he  oommuni- 
cated  to  Hudson  that  he  had  hurt  his  leg. 
but  before  it  could  be  examined  *  time'^ 
was  called. 

20. — Cooper  stood  up  at  the  scratch,  but  bis 
leg  gave  wav.  and  he  fell  without  a  blow,  as 
Bob  was  making  himself  up  for  a  hit  (Loud 
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mnrmiin,  **  Foul ! "  *<  Foul !  **)  «  His  1^  is  wis  equiTly  good  in  the  mode  be  sdopted  is 

broken/'  said  Josh.    *<  We've  won  it,"  ob-  fighting  an  older  man,  by  keeping  bim  at 

senredHolt— *' do  not  leave  the  ring.  Bob  "^  work.    Scarcely  an  amateur  womd  aUow 

wben  time  was  called.  Bob  a  shadow  of  chance  against  such  an 

21,  and  last^Cooper,  although  in  great  accomplished  boxer  as  George  Cooper.   The 

pain,  endeavoured  to  meet  his  man  in  the  front  piece  of  Bob  was  rather  the  worse  for 

nighest  style  of  game,  wben  Bob  dropped  the  engagement,  but  in  other  respects  his 

him  by  a  straight  hit.    It  was  ascertained  strength  was  undiminished ;  and  as  a  proof 

(by  a  surgeon)  that  one  of  the  small  bones  he  put  on  his  clothes,  and  walked  about  tbs 

of   Cooper's   ankle    was    fractured,   when  ring,  to  witness  the  battle  betwetn  Touig 

Hudson  gave  up  the  contest  in  favour  of  Dutch  Sam  and  Stockman.    Bob  also  ob- 

Bob.  It  was  over  in  twenty-siz  minutes  and  served    he  was  extremely   sorry   for   the 

a  half.  accident,  ai^d  had  much  rather  the  battle 

Rbxirxs. — Cooper's  accident  leaves  the  should  have  been  terminated  by  fighting, 
event  of  the  battle  in  some  doubt ;  but  in  as  he  felt  confident  of  winning.  Upon  re- 
canvassing  the  matter  fairly  the  opinion  of  capitulation  of  the  whole  afEair,  Bob  bad  iha 
the  majority  was  in  favour  of  Bob.  The  advantage  of  fourteen  years  in  age,  hat 
courage  he  showed  was  excellent ;  he  was  proved  a  much  better  and  cleverer  man  than 
not  deficient  in  science,  and  his  judgment  was  calculated  upon  by  the  ooffnoscaUL 

Bob,  still  soaring  into  swelldom,  in  imitation,  longo  intervaUo^  of  John 
Jackson,  opened  what  Le  called  "  The  Subscription  Rooms,"  in  Pickering 
Place,  St.  James's  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  "  giving  private  lessons  in 
the  art  of  self-defence,"  having  previously,  as  a  contemporary  wit  said, 
^^  studied  Chester6eld  in  the  stable,"  to  qualify  himself  for  the  professorial 
chair.  Like  other  '* stars"  Bob  now  took  a  provincial  tour  with  Jem 
Burn,  Neale,  and  others,  and  was  well  received  at  Liverpool  and  in  the 
north.  A  severe  illness,  said  to  be  *'  the  measles,"  laid  Bob  up  during  the 
summer  of  1826 ;  a  retirement  from  London  life  restored  him,  and  in 
January,  1827,  at  the  ^*  Castle,"  Holbom,  Baldwin  was  matched  with  Jem 
Bum  for  £100  a  side,  to  meet  on  Tuesday,  April  24th,  1827. 

At  No  Man's  Land,  on  the  day  appointed,  in  nineteen  rounds,  occupying 
thirty-three  minutes,  Baldwin  was  knocked  out  of  time  and  the  stakes  by 
the  fresh  and  vigorous  arm  of  "  My  Newy."  (See  life  of  Jem  Burn,  in 
preceding  chapter.) 

Baldwin  took  a  benefit  at  the  Tennis  Court  on  Wednesday,  May  9th,  1827. 

The  difference  between  winning  and  losing  a  battle,  Bob  asserts,  was 
clearly  proved  to  him  on  that  day.  However,  a  respectable  muster  dt 
the  amateurs  assembled  to  witness  the  sports.  The  sets-to  were  effective, 
particularly  the  bout  between  Tom  Belcher  and  Jem  Burn,  which  proved 
a  high  treat  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  Scroggins,  as  Clown  to  the  Ring, 
afforded  much  fun  in  his  set-to  with  Deaf  Davis. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Baldwin,  whose  stamina  certainly  im- 
proved, thanks  to  youth  and  a  good  constitution,  whenever  he  was  under  a 
cloud,  and  compelled,  by  what  he  called  "  the  neglect  of  his  patrons,"  to 
practise  self-denial,  would  long  lie  idle.  Hence,  on  the  day  of  trial,  July 
8rd,  1827,  when  Bob  peeled  at  Euscombe  Lake,  he  was  "himself  again.** 
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The  second  trial  for  £100  a  side  took  place  on  a  fine  piece  of  common 
abont  a  mile  from  Twyford,  Berks,  called  Rnscombe  Lake,  from  its  being 
covered  with  water  in  winter  time.  From  the  facili^  with  which  Bob 
was  beaten  by  Bom  in  their  previous  enconnter,  and  the  rumours,  of  course 
exaggerated,  of  Bob's  *^  saloon "  exploits  in  ^'  the  wee  hours  ayont  the 
twal,"  Jem  was  the  favourite  at  six  and  seven  to  four ;  Uncle  Ben  having 
actually  booked  two  to  one  '^  rather/'  as  he  said,  *^  than  not  do  business.'* 
There  were  those,  however,  who  thought,  with  us,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  comparative  qualities  of  the  men  to  justify  odds,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible with  those  who  witnessed  the  former  battle  not  to  see  that  Bob  was 
not  only  not  ''  all  thar,"  as  the  Yankees  have  it,  but  so  utterly  surprised 
by  Bum's  mode  of  attack  in  the  first  three  rounds  that  he  never  recovered 
his  fighting  tactics.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  period,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fight,  when  Jem  became  so  distressed  that  had  Baldwin  a  vestige  of 
strength  left,  he  might  have  snatched  the  victory.  The  long  odds  were 
therefore  freely  taken  by  many,  and  especially  at  TattersalPs.  The  sequel 
proved  that  the  opinions  thus  founded  were  fully  borne  out,  and  that  a 
solitary  instance  of  defeat  under  peculiar  circumstances  ought  not  to 
deprive  a  man  of  the  chance  of  redeeming  his  credit.  Both  men  quitted 
their  training-grounds  on  Monday,  and  proceeded  to  Twjrford,  Bum  taking 
up  his  quarters  at  the  ^'  Bell,"  and  Baldwin  at  the  "  Eing^s  Arms  Ina"  They 
were  accompanied  by  their  friends,  and  professed  themselves  to  be  equally 
confident.  In  point  of  condition,  too,  they  appeared  to  be  pretty  much  on 
a  par.  Bob's  weight  was  twelve  stone  and  a  half.  Jem  Bum  i  ever  lost 
a  day  during  his  training,  and  could  not  have  been  better.  His  weight  was 
twelve  stone,  six  pounds* 

On  the  morning  of  action  Twyford  exhibited  the  usual  lively  scene  ; 
vehicles  of  every  denomination  were  seen  pouring  in  from  the  surrounding 
country,  and  among  them  were  many  carriages  and  four  ;  in  fact,  few  had 
witnessed  a  more  slap-up  tum-out  of  the  Fancy.  An  excellent  ring  was 
formed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  moming  by  Tom  Oliver,  Fogo,  and  Jack 
Clarke,  in  the  centre  of  an  immense  number  of  wagons,  within  which 
there  was  an  inner  roped  circle,  so  as  to  confine  the  spectators  to  a  proper 
distance  from  the  stakes.  The  veteran  Bill  Gibbons  arrived  just  in  time 
to  perform  his  part  of  the  duty,  and  all  was  in  readiness  soon  after  twelve 
o'clock— the  weather  delightful,  the  crowd  numerous,  but  orderly,  and  not 
the  most  distant  apprehensions  of  an  unfriendly  beak.  Orders  having  been 
issued  from  headquarters,  the  men  left  their  respective  inns  for  the  place 
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of  rendezTOUfl,  Bob  dressed  in  a  smodc  frock,  sporting  his  bine  fqgle,  and 
Jem  in  a  post-chaise,  wearing  a  yellow  squeeze  with  black  stars.  BoUi 
were  cheerful,  and  on  their  departure  scarcely  an  inhabitant  was  left  in 
the  village. 

Shortly  before  one  they  entered  the  ring ;  Bob  attended  by  his  backers, 
and  his  second  and  bottle-holder,  Jem  Ward  and  Dick  Curtis,  and  Jem 
Bam  by  Tom  Belcher  and  Harry  Harmer.  The  ceremony  of  peeling  was 
soon  performed,  and  the  excellent  condition  of  both  men  became  visible. 
Bob  showed  most  muscular  strength  and  sturdiness  of  frame,  bat  Bum 
was  the  longer  and  taller  man.  Jem  was  still  a  marked  favourite,  and  just 
before  setting  to  was  backed  at  two  to  one,  but  there  was  little  money  laid 
out  on  the  ground.  At  last  the  interesting  moment  arrived,  and  the  men 
were  placed  at  the  scratch,  Baldwin  having  won  the  toss  for  choice 
of  position 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— Jem  did  not  now,  m  on  tbe 
fonner  oooMionL  let  fly  the  moment  his  man 
WM  placed  before  him,  bat  having  the  sun 
in  bin  faoe,  yeered  a  little  roond,  to  get  rid 
of  that  diBadvantaga  Bob  soon  allowed 
that  he  had  not  come  on  a  waiting  job.  He 
at  onoe  nuhed  to  work,  and  hit  out  ri^ht 
and  left  at  Jem's  noU  Jem  stopped  him, 
and  got  away,  but  immediately  Tetumed, 
and  oaoght  Bob  with  hii  right  on  the  left 

S:le.  £»b  pursued  his  quick  system,  and 
t  away  with  rapidity,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  planting  any  important  blow.  Jem 
fouffbt  with  him.  and  again  jobbed  him 
with  his  left,  while  he  oaught  nim  on  the 
bodv  with  his  right.  Bob  stopped  some 
well-intended  oompliments,  ana  after  a 
bustling  rally,  was  forced  against  the  ropes, 
where  a  long  and  severe  struggle  took  place, 
equally  exhausting  to  both,  which  ended 
in  their  going  down,  Jem  uppermost* 
r*  That's  the  way,"  cried  Bob's  friends, 
**  wear  him  out ;  he  can't  stand  bustling.**) 

2.— Bob,  true  to  his  orders,  lost  not  a 
moment  in  going  to  worl^  but  commenced 
hitting  right  and  left.  Jem  stopped  him 
devei^ ;  some  slight  wild  returns  followed, 
and,  in  the  dose.  Bob  was  thrown,  scratch- 
ing Jem*s  face  with  hds  nails  as  he  went 
down,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  speotaton^ 
who  cried  out  against  such  practice. 

3.— The  moment  the  men  were  at  their 
posts  oounter-hits  were  exchanged  on  their 
canisters,  and  Bob  proceeded  to  pepper  away 
as  quioklv  as  his  power  would  permit.  Jem 
was  all  aUve,  and  hit  with  him,  but  sdence 
was  laid  aside,  and  nothing  but  downright 
rattling  followed.  In  the  end,  Jem  bored 
Bob  to  the  ropes,  and  threw  him.  It  was 
obvious,  however,  that  these  rapid  move- 
ments set  his  bellows  to  work,  and  the 


judges 
he'll  wi 


Judges  exclaimed,  "If  Bob  keeps  to  that, 
he'll  win  it." 

4.— Jem  came  up  flushed,  and  Bob  was  at 
him.  Jem  WIS  readj,  and  hit  away,  straight, 
but  wild.  Some  hits  were  i^'rnh^ngp^^  when 
Jem,  in  hitting,  went  down. 

5.— Bob  pursued  the  bustling  game,  and 
threw  in  a  blow  with  hii  right  on  Jemli 
ribs.  Jem  returned  on  his  faoe.  A  de- 
sperate rally  followed,  to  the  advantage  of 
Jem  in  hitting  but  the  pace  seemed  too 
fast  for  him.  At  last,  after  a  severe  assault, 
both  fell  in  different  directions  from  the 
force  of  their  own  blows,  and  on  rising  Bob 
showed  first  blood  from  tiie  eye. 

6.— Bob  again  took  the  start,  and  hit 
Jem  on  the  body.  Jem  retuznied  on  his 
canister,  and  both  closed  at  the  ropes, 
when  another  severe  struggle  todc  plue : 
both  down.  Bob  under.  In  this  ivnnd 
Jem  made  a  ri^^ht-handed  up-hit^  as  Bob 
was  following  him,  with  great  suooeea. 

7.— Bob  came  up  pipiiig.  Bob  stoj^ied 
Jem's  right  and  left,  but  did  not  letnn. 
Jem  was  more  successful  in  the  next  at« 
tempt^  and  touched  him  heavily  on  the 
oglei,  orawing  more  blood.  A  spirited  and 
rapid  rally  followed,  hits  trod  on  the  heels 
of  hits,  and  both  received  heavily.  A  dose 
and  violent  stru^e  at  the  ropes  followed. 
Both  down,  blowing. 

S.— Bob  came  up  bh^k  in  the  peeper,  bat 
same.  He  hit  out  with  hii  lights  nut  ths 
Slow  went  over  Jem*s  shoulder.  He  ra* 
odved  a  right-handed  job  in  return,  and 
Jem  forced  him  bade  on  tiie  ropes,  i*im«^f 
falling  over  him  on  hii  head,  oat  of  the 
ring. 

9.— Bob  oame  up  rather  more  osntioiis. 
Jem  jobbed  him  right  and  left  in  the  foes. 
Bob  fought    wildly,   and   missed   seveni 
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blowB.  He  foaght  round,  ft&d  did  not  hit 
at  point*.  Jem  wis  more  steady,  and  had 
bim  repeatedlj.  Bob^  in  boring  in,  waa 
thrown* 

10.— Bob  took  the  lead,  bat  his  right 
hand  egain  went  over  Jem's  shoulder.  Jem 
eloeed,  threw  him.  and  fell  heavily  on  him. 

lL~Jem  pnt  in  two  of  his  favourite 
Bobbenybnt  received  in  retam  sligbilyon 
the  head  end  body.  The  weaving  svstem 
BOW  eommeneed,  and  both  men  fought 
wildly,  bnt  interohanged  several  blows.  A 
eloee  at  the  ropes,  and  a  straggle  in  which 
both  went  down.  Jem  under. 

12.~B<4>  made  some  good  stops,  and 
again  bald  off  on  the  defensive.  Jem  rattled 
at  bim  and  eaught  him  for  the  fall,  but  Bob 
aUpped  through  his  arms  and  went  down. 

13w— Bob  made  a  good  stop,  but  had  a 
ioUMrinthenexttrM].  Wfld  weaving  fol- 
lowed.  Bob  planting  a  few  blows  on  Jem's 
libe,  whieh  Jem  returned  on  hii  head.  In 
the  bnstie  Jem  went  down  on  his  knees. 

li.~Bob  again  stopped  Jem's  right  and 
left,  and  then  hit  away,  Jem  retreatmg  and 
jobbing.  A  dose  at  the  ropei^  and  Bob 
pulled  Jem  down. 

1&-Jem  deUvered  risht  and  left  Bob 
instantW  dosed,  and  both  went  down. 

16l— Jem  popped  in  a  good  body  blow 
with  his  left»  and  then  retreated.  Bob  fol- 
lowed him  wildly,  and  was  hit  up  in  good 
style  on  the  mouth,  from  which  more  daret 
was  drawn.  In  the  olose  Bob  was  thrown, 
Jem  on  him* 

17.  —Bob  rashed  in  on  the  bustling  system, 
but  Jem  met  him  right  and  left  on  the  ca- 
niater.  Jem  tiien  retreated,  and  Bob,  in  foU 
lowing,  fell  on  hit  £mm. 

IS.— Bob  received  a  right>handed  faoer, 
and  in  attempting  to  okiee  for  the  throw, 
f  dl  on  his  knees. 

19.— Bob  kept  Ids  hands  wdl  up,  and 
stopped  Jem's  jobbcTS.  He  still  preserved 
his  strength,  and  went  in  to  mill.  Jem  got 
away,  hitting  as  he  retreated.  At  Uwt  Bob, 
in  a  wild  effort  to  puniih,  fdl  forward, 
•erambling  down  by  Jem's  logs. 

SOl— Bob  came  up  abroad,  and  rashed  in 
to  ff^bt  open-handed.  Jem  caught  him 
ri|^t  and  left  Bob,  uiged  on  by  Dick 
Curtis,  bored  in  with  hii  right,  but  the  Uow 
passed  over  Jem's  shoulder.  In  the  dose 
Bob  was  thrown,  Jem  standing  over  him. 

21.— Jem,  eUted,  went  to  work.  Bob  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  inunediatdy  jumped  up 
to  renew  the  round,  but  his  seconds  pre- 
vented this  unnecessary  displav  of  game. 

22L— A  scrambling  round,  hitting  away 
without  Judgment  on  dther  side.  Jem  went 
down  fay  the  ropes,  but  no  mischief  done. 

23w— Bob  came  up  as  livdy  as  a  lark,  al« 
though  his  left  eye  was  oompletdy  dosed, 
and  he  bore  other  marks  of  severe  punish- 
ment He  delivered  a  right-hander  on 
Jem's  body.  Jem  oountered  on  his  nob. 
A  spirited  rally  followed :  both  worked 
might  and  main,  and  at  last  Bob  was  thrown 
across  the  ropes,  Jem  upon  faint 


34.— Jem  became  a  greater  favourite,  and 
the  moment  Bob  came  up  he  rushed  at 
him.  Bob  retreated,  and  they  reached  the 
oomer  of  the  rin^.  A  violent  struggle  fol- 
lowed. Bob  hanging  on  Jem,  and  attempting 
to  fifab    He  did,  in  fact  catch  Jem  on  the 

Sunoh,  below  the  waistband.  We  thought 
e  blow  a  foul  one^  but  it  was  not  seen  by 
the  umpires.  Bob  was  at  last  thrown,  and 
was  weak.  The  fight  had  now  lasted  thirty 
minutes,  and  some  bets  were  decided  on 
Bob's  being  licked  in  half-an-hour. 

2&, — ^Bob  stopped  well  Jem's  lobbing  ma- 
noeuvres. He  then  went  to  worL  Jem  was 
ready,  stopped  Bob's  rush,  and  caught  him 
right  and  left    In  the  dose  both  down. 

26.— Bob,  still  holding  his  hands  weU  up, 
again  stopped  Jem's  right,  but  did  not  re- 
turn. Jem  caught  him  on  the  nosile.  Bob 
bored  in ;  both  down,  Bob  uppermost 

27.— Bob^  on  the  bustling  system,  but 
foughl  oMA-handed.  Jem  nobbed  him  and 
dosed.  Bob  showed  great  strength.  He 
threw  Jem  over  tiie  ropes  and  fell  on  him. 

28.— Bob,  desperate,  fought  awav  without 
reflection.  Jem  was  ready,  and  after  a 
short  rally,  in  the  dose  both  went  down. 

29.— Bob  showed  most  phydcal  strength. 
He  rattled  to  Jem  and  put  in  a  blow  on  the 
ribs.  Jem  let  fly  right  and  left,  but  Bob 
stopped  the  favours  and  bored  in  to  a  dose. 
A  long  struggle  followed  at  tiie  ropes.  Bob 
at  last  got  the  fall  and  was  loudly  cheered. 
Jem  piped  woefully,  and  another  change 
took  place  in  the  betting;  Bob,  from  his 
lasting  qualities,  reducing  the  odds  to  even 
betting. 

90.— Jem  distressed,  and  Bob  not  much 
better.  Jem  delivered  right  and  left,  and 
Bob  fought  wildly,  missing  his  blows.  In 
the  dose  both  down. 

31.— Bob's  face  was  now  much  punished ; 
one  oye  shut,  diveis  gashes  on  faJs  phis,  his 
conk  distilling  the  rabv,  and  lips  pouting. 
Jem  also  showed  his  maro.  but  nothing  like 
so  severe ;  his  body  was  red  and  soarrea  f  rom 
the  ropes,  hii  right  hand  puffed,  and  his 
bellows  in  full  play,  while  his  richt  eye  was 
a  little  swdlen.  Jem  oocasionidly  popped 
hii  fives  into  Harry  Harmer's  jacket  pocket 
in  which  there  was  a  supply  of  powdered 
resin,  to  assist  him  in  keeping  his  hands 
tight  Jem  made  his  left  good  on  Bob's 
right  ofjLe  and  dosed,  when  both  went  down 
heavily.    Bob  very  weak. 

32.— Jem  came  up  as  bold  as  brass,  and 
made  tkp  his  mind  for  quick  woriL  He 
rushed  at  Bob,  caught  him  right  and  left, 
and  Bob  fell  on  his  knees  distressed.  An- 
other change  for  Jem,  who  was  the  favourite 
at  five  to  four. 

33.— Bob  bored  in  wildly ;  Jem  met  hira 
in  the  canister  with  his  left,  and  Bob  fell. 

34.— Jem  now  had  recourse  to  the  bitindy 
bottle.  Bob  came  up  wild  as  a  oolt,  and 
went  sprawling  down. 

33.  -AFem  missed  a  tremendous  lobber  with 
his  right  Bob  fought  to  a  scramoling  rally, 
and,  in  the  dose,  was  thrown  on  the  ropes, 
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96w— Bo1>,  oheered  on  by  Didc,  bored  in  to 
bnttie,  and  forood  Jem  down  on  the  ropes. 

37.— Jem  met  Bob^  m  he  rushed  in,  on 
the  oonk  with  his  left,  and  in  the  doee  Bob 
wee  thrown. 

SS.'-Anin  wm  Bob  harried  in,  fighting 
open-hended,  and  was  thrown. 

39.— Bob,  game,  followed  Diok*8  orden 
and  ituhed  in,  but  Jem  was  ready,  hit  away, 
and  in  the  end  floored  him. 

40.'-Jem  put  in  a  jobber  between  Bob'i 
guard  with  hii  left,  and  got  away.  Bob 
pnrraed  him,  and  Jem  fell  m  the  retreat. 

4L— Good  ooanter-hita  for  Bob  wm  itfll 
determined,  thongh  groggr.  Jem  jobbed 
him  right  and  left,  but  Mhis  left  hand  had 
now  gone  as  wdl  aa  hb  right,  his  blows 
wanted  f oroOi  In  the  elose  Bob  was  thrown 
aeross  the  ropes,  Jem  upon  him.  The  latter 
fell  oat  of  the  ring. 

42.»Bob  was  first  to  go  to  work,  but  Jem 
was  awake,  and  after  a  short  and  fruitless 
raJlT,  threw  him. 

43.— Bob,  urged  on,  hit  away,  but  Jem 
retreated,  and  met  him  as  he  advanoed, 
right  and  left  Bob  at  last  dosed  in  and 
Jem  fell.  Bob  getting  weaker. 

44.— Jem  now  seemed  to  make  oertain  of 
Ids  work,  and  nobbed  away  in  good  style  to 
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» went  down  from  a  olink  on  his 
noddle,  all  abroad. 

46. — Bob.  still  alive,  was  cheered  on  by 
Curtis.  Counter-hits.  Bob  went  in  to 
weave,  but  made  no  impession,  Jem  getting 
away  in  good  style.  Bob,  in  pursuing,  fell 
on  bis  marrow-liones. 

46. — Bob  rushed  in  wildly,  closed  upon 
Jem,  and  pulled  him  down.  Fifty-iour 
minutes  bad  now  elapeed,  sndit  was  thought 
it  ooold  not  last  much  longer. 

47. — Jem  set  to  work  to  polish  off  his  cus- 
tomer. Bob,  almost  blind,  was  hit  right  and 
left,  and  then  turned  his  back  to  his  man. 
Jem  tipped  him  two  loggers,  right  and  left, 
and  dropped  him.  Both  men  remained  on 
their  aecondit'  knees  a  minute  after  time  was 
caUed. 

48.— Bob  stupid.  Curtis  roared  in  his  ear. 
He  then  bored  in,  and  hit  Jem  on  the  body, 
and  fell  over  the  ropes. 

49.— Bob,  still  a  stickler,  rushed  in  to 
mill,  hit  wildly,  was  jobbed,  and  thrown. 

60. — Bob's  stubborn  gameness  surprised 
the  ring.  He  went  in  to  bustle,  and  received 
Jem's  right  and  left,  but,  as  we  before  re- 
marked, the  force  was  deadened  by  the  state 
of  Jem's  hands.  Weaving  on  both  sides. 
Bob  down  weak,  and  almost  dark  of  both 
ogles. 

5L — Jem  made  another  attempt  to  finish, 
rushed  to  Bob  hit  liim  right  and  left,  and 
threw  him  at  the  comer  of  the  ring. 

62.^Jem  again  took  the  lead,  but  Bob  was 
with  him,  wild,  though  weak,  and  grappling 
with  Jem,  at  last  threw  him,  and  feu  heavily 
upon  him. 

68. -Jem  had  another  sup  of  brandy. 
The  fight  had  now  lasted  an  hoar.    Both 


men  got  to  work  on  oominj^  to  the  scraAch, 
and  were  both  greatly  distressi^d^  but  Jem 
succeeded  in  throwing  Bob  from  lusa. 

64. — Jem,  on  the  cautious  system,  to  repair 
his  bellows,  kept  olL  Bob  was  halloed  on 
by  Dick,  and  in  he  went,  neck  or  nothing: 
Both  feU,  side  by  side. 

66.— Jem  very  week.  Bob  rushed  to  him, 
and  was  the  first  to  fight.  Jem  rattled  away, 
right  and  left,  and  as  Bob  was  falling  on  Us 
knees,  canght  him  on  the  ear. 

66.— Bob  made  a  body  hit,  but  not  in  the 
right  plaoeu  A  dose  at  the  ropes.  After  a 
struggle,  Jem  went  down.  Bob  on  him. 

67.— Both  groggy,  but  Bob  the  first  to 
begin.  Wild  fighting ;  no  dimsretioiL  Bob. 
in  getting  away,  fell  heavily  on  his  back, 
Jem  upon  him. 

68. — It  was  now  considered  that  Bob  had 
every  ciianoe  of  wixming,  as  Jem  was  unable 
to  steady  himself  with  suflldent  preeiaioa 
to  finiiih  his  work,  and  both,  on  '^tirne" 
being  called,  seemed  much  disinclined  to 
quit  their  second's  knees.  Still  Jem  was 
the  favourite,  and  **■  My  Undo,"  seeing:  his 
distress,  called  upon  him  not  to  hurry  him- 
self. In  this  way,  to  the  66th  round.  Bob 
bored  in  to  bustle,  and  was  loudly  cheered 
by  his  friends,  who  assured  him  that  he  had 
every  chance  of  victory.  In  the  doses,  Jem 
went  down,  evidently  to  gain  time,  and  the 
tarn  was  again  in  Bob's  favour.  In  the  TDUi 
round.  Jem  moduced  another  change,  de- 
livering heavily  right  and  left.  Bob,  almost 
blind,  never  attempted  to  return,  and 
dropped. 

7L— Bob  was  lifted  up,  was  hit  right  and 
left,  and  felL  Cnrtls  agsin  rang  a  peal  in 
his  ear.  '*  It's  all  up,"  cried  the  Bumites, 
and  a  good  deal  of^ezdtement  followed, 
several  persons  calling  out  time  who  bad  no 
right  to  do  so,  and  Bod  was  actually  taken 
from  his  second's  knee  before  the  proper 
time  had  arrived. 

72.— Bob,  dreadfollv  weak,  mshed  in  to 
dose,  hung  round  Jem^i  neck,  and  both  went 
down. 

7  8. — ^An  hour  and  twenty  minutes  had  now 
elapsed.  Bob  made  a  desperate  effort,  and 
oheered  on  bv  his  seconds,  bored  in  to  Jem, 
who  caught  nim  on  the  nose,  and  both  feU. 
The  water  was  now  exhausted,  and  Bob  had 
not  a  drop  to  wash  his  mouth  with.  Still  he 
bon  up,  and  looked  round  as  if  still  fit  for 
battle.  Tom  Belcher,  with  great  kindness, 
gave  him  a  swig  from  nis  bottle. 

74.  Bob  came  up  all  abroad.  Jem  pe^ 
pered  away,  and  dropped  him. 

76  to  77.— All  in  favour  of  Jem,  who  hit 
away,  and  dropped  his  man  in  good  styles 
although  he  was  greatly  exhausted. 

78.— It  was  any  odds  on  Jem,  and  **  Tain 
hhn  away  I  "  was  the  cry,  but  '*  No,"  aud 
0ick.  "  we'U  win  U  yet'^  Bob  had  a  drop 
of  brandy,  and  was  again  driven  in  wtta 
desperation.  He  grappled  Jem  by  the  ropes, 
and,  after  a  short  struggle^  threw  urn 
heavily. 
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70 — Jem,  after  this,  came  up  yery  weak ; 
bis  head  sank  on  his  second's  back,  and  he 
aeemad  much  exbansted.  The  backers  of 
Bob  ran  to  the  time-keepers,  and  londly 
called  on  them  to  watch  the  time,  white 
they  cheered  Bob  with  the  cry,  "  It*s  all 
your  own."  Bob,  like  an  old  honnd,  piicked 
ap  his  ears,  and,  on  going  to  the  scratch, 
darted  at  Jem,  bored  him  back  over  the 
ropes,  and  fell  on  him.  Here  was  another 
eztiaordinary  change. 

80.— Bob  got  new  life,  mshed  in,  and 
again  threw  Jem  heavily,  with  his  loins 
on  the  ropes,  and  fell  on  him.  The  ring 
was  in  an  uproar,  and  Bob's  friends  in 
extasies. 

SI. — Bob  got  up  from  his  second's  knee 
before  time  was  called,  as  if  sure  of  winning. 
He  rushed  in,  but  fell  from  his  own 
Attempt. 

82.--Jem,  at  the  last  gasp,  stood  up  to 
light,  but  Bob  bored  in  hit  him  with  the 
right  on  the  body,  closed,  and  threw  him. 

88.— Jem  came  up  hardly  able  to  stand. 
Dick  shouted.  Bob  mshed  in,  and  both  went 
down. 

84.— Bob  again  bored  in,  hit  with  his  right, 
sad  floored  JeuL    Bob  fell  with  him. 

85,  and  last— Jem,  all  but  ^one,  collected 
his  remaining  strength,  and  lobbed  slightly 
with  his  left  Bob  returned,  catching  him 
on  the  front  of  the  head,  and  Jem  fell  at  the 
stake,  completely  doubled  up  from  ezhans« 
tion.  Belcher  tried  to  bring  his  man  to  the 
scratch,  but  he  could  not  stand,  and  "  time  " 
being  called,  Bob  was  proclaimed  the  con- 
queror, in  exactly  one  hour  and  a  half, 
amidst  the  warm  congratulations  of  his 
friends.  Jem  remained  for  some  time  uncon- 
scious, while  Bob  stood  up  shaking  hands 
with  nis  admirers,  and  was  carried  off 
in  triumph,  fielcher  was,  of  course,  dread- 
fully mortified.  He  accused  Jem  of  laziness, 
for  not  going  in  to  finish  before;  and 
charged  the  time-keeper  with  calling  time 
too  quickly  at  last,  when  Jem  was  dis- 
trassed.  wliilo  he  gave  additional  time  to 
Bob  when  he  most  wanted  it.  This  was 
denied;  and,  in  fact,  the  irregularities  in 
time-calling,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
were  not  attributable  to  the  time-keeper, 
but  to  those  who  assumed  his  prerogative, 
and  tiioroby  created  ronch  confusion.  Borne 
time  elaiisc<1  before  Jem  could  be  removed 
from  tlio  ring,  but  on  comparing  punishment, 
the  odds  wuro  fearfully  against  Bob,  who, 
we  think,  was  more  punished  than  in  his  last 
battle.  His  wiry  frame,  however,  added  to 
the  uncommon  pains  tidcen  by  Curtis  and 
Ward,  brought  himthrougrh,  and,  in  fact,  as 
it  were,  be  periormed  a  miracle. 

BniABKS.— Never  was  there  a  fight  in 


which  so  many  extianrdinary  changes  took 
place.  Nor  eyer  was  there  an  event  won  so 
oompletaly  out  of  the  fire,  except  the  fight 
between  Cooper  and  Shelton.  In  speaking 
critically  of  the  affair,  without  disparaging 
the  bravery  of  the  men  we  must  pronounce 
our  opinion  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  contest.  Bob  fought  badly. 
It  is  true,  profiting  by  experience,  he  kept 
his  left  hand  well  up,  to  save  his  nob  from 
Jem's  ri^ht-handed  jobs,  but  in  his  returns 
he  was  irregular  and  wild,  fought  round, 
and  with  his  hands  open.  He  did  not  hit  at 
points,  and,  in  fact,  as  far  as  punishment 
went,  made  but  litUe  impression;  bustle 
was  his  motto,  and  bustle  alone  gave  him 
the  day.  Jem  Bum  fought  infinitely  better; 
he  hit  straight  both  left  and  right,  but  his 
in-fighting  was  bad,  and  he  did  not  make  as 
muc^  of  his  man  as  he  might  in  the  closes. 
At  the  time  when  Bob  was  brought  to  a 
stand-still,  too,  he  was  unable  to  make  an 
effectual  finish.  This  mav  be  attributed  to 
the  disordered  state  of  his  naods ;  but  from 
the  distress  of  his  opponent,  if  he  could  not 
bit,  he  ought  to  have  mshed  in  and  got  him 
down  Miy  way,  for  Bob.  at  one  time,  had 
no  notion  of  protection  left.  Perhaps  his 
seconds  were  to  blame  in  not  giving  him 
this  hint,  instead  of  permitting  him,  after 
time  was  called,  to  sit  upon  the  knee  untQ 
Bob  made  a  move.  At  one  time  it  was  a  \ 
hundred  to  one  in  his  favour,  and  yet  Bob  I 
was  suffered  to  recover,  and  thus  gam  those  ' 
laurels  which  appeared  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  from  his  gnsp.  Looking  at  the 
quickness  of  the  fighting,  and  recollecting 
that  at  least  60  minutes  were  devoted  to 
time,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
men's  conmtion,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  85 
rounds  were  fought  in  40  minutes,  during 
which  the  exertion  on  both  sides  was  im- 
mense. This  proves  that  training  had  not 
been  neglected,  for  nothing  but  the  finest 
physical  powers  could  have  stood  such  a 
tost  There  was  no  standing  still,  no  idle 
sparring,  but  all  slap-up  work.  Jem  lost 
the  fight  solely  from  exhaustion.  Nature 
left  him.  His  frame  is  not  anatomically  so 
well  calculated  to  endure  continual  work  as 
Bob's,  and  thus  Nature,  and  not  the  want  of 
good  milling  qualities,  lost  him  the  victory. 
He  was  weak  when  he  most  wanted  vigour, 
for  if  he  could  have  steadied  himself  to  put 
in  two  or  three  good  hits  in  the  middle  of  the 
battle,  his  labours  must  have  been  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  Whatever  may  have  been 
said  of  Bob's  game,  he,  on  this  occasion, 
proved  himself  entitled  to  every  praise. 
Large  sums  were  dropped  by  Jem's  friends 
on  the  event. 


jitildwin,  by  his  defeat  of  Jem  Burn,  having  turned  the  tables  on  one  of 
his  adversaries,  appeared  to  think  the  time  had  arrived  for  effecting  a  simi- 
lar operation  upon  another.    Accordingly  he  issued  a  challenge  to  Ned 
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Neale  for  a  second  trial  of  skill.  The  Streatbam  Touth,  ever  willing, 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  articles  were  signed  to  meet  on  the  29th  of 
April,  1828,  for  £200  a  side.  The  details  of  this  undecided  baUle,  which 
was  interrupted  bj  a  magistratey  will  be  found  in  Chapter  Y.,  under 
'*  Neale,**  p.  316. 

On  the  Thursday  after  the  fight  Baldwin  took  a  benefit  at  the  Tennis 
Court  He  took  the  money  at  the  door,  was  as  gay  as  a  lark,  and  bore 
but  little  marks  of  face  punishment  He  jestingly  remarked  that  he  had 
*«  just  got  lialf  through  his  job  of  beating  Neale  when  the  beak  popped  in.** 
As  neither  man  was  satisfied  with  this  unsettled  question  of  superiority,  a 
third  match  was  made,  the  stakes  being  increased  by  £50.  Wednesday, 
the  28th  of  May,  1828,  was  agreed  upon  ;  as  the  fight  between  Jem  Ward 
and  Carter  was  fixed  for  the  Tuesday,  both  men's  friends,  thinking  them 
too  good  to  play  second  fiddle  in  a  second  fight  on  the  same  day,  shifted 
the  tourney  a  day  forward. 

St  Albans  was,  accordingly,  all  alive  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  and 
before  one  the  gathering  round  the  ring  at  No  Man's  Land  amounted  to 
over  four  figures,  including  a  goodly  muster  of  the  Corinthian  ^Ute  of  ring- 
patrons.  Neale  first  put  in  an  appearance,  accompanied  by  Harry  Holt 
and  Dick  Curtis  as  his  seconds,  Baldwin  soon  after  following  suit,  attended 
by  Toung  Dutch  Sam  and  Tom  Olion.  Betting  seven  to  four  on 
Neale.  All  being  in  readiness  the  men  were  led  to  the  scratch,  shook 
hands  smilingly,  and  their  seconds  having  retired  to  their  comers,  threw 
up  their  hands  for 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  L'Aii  opportunity  of  judging  the  mouth,  drawing  first  blood  from  (he  latter, 
condition  of  the  men,  about  which  there  had  Bob  hit  out  rather  wildly,  and  doeed.  In 
been  so  many  rumours,  was  now  giren.  the  effort  for  the  fall  both  ware  down. 
Neale  was  a  trifle  lighter  than  we  hare  seen  2. — Bob  came  np  smiling,  and  Ned  made 
him,  but  looked  bright  and  well,  his  himself  up  for  quicker  operations,  ikfter  a 
weight,  in  aU  his  clothes,  being  under  short  pause  he  again  planted  his  right  and 
12st  4Ib8.  Bob  was  as  fine  as  a  star,  eyerr  left  on  his  adversary's  nob.  Baldwin  re- 
muscle  in  his  splendid  frame  fully  developed,  turned  with  the  left  lightly,  and  cloaed. 
his  skin  fair,  his  eyes  clear,  and  in  every  Ned  grappled  for  the  throw,  and  chopped 
point  in  first-rate  trim.  His  weifl^ht  was  him  on  the  back  of  his  head  with  the  right; 
■aid  to  be  12st.  41bs.{  we  believe  it  was  a  he  then  pat  out  his  leg  for  the  lock,  and 
few  pounds  more.  For  the  first  five  minutes  threw  Baldwin  over  on  his  head,  falling 
the  men  mancsuvred  steadily,  each  watching  with  him.  Five  to  two  on  Neale. 
for  an  opening,  and  each  endeavouring  by  8. — On  coming  up,  Neale  said,  <*  Fight 
mutual  feints  to  throw  his  antagonist  off  his  fair,  Bob:  don't  push  your  finger  in  my 
guard.  Both,  however,  were  extremely  eve."  Baldwin  nodded,  then  dropped  in  his 
cautious:  and  Neale  more  than  once,  in  nght  on  Ned's  left  side.  Ned  hit  out  heavily 
jumping  Deck  from  a  threatened  attack,  dis-  with  his  right,  but  it  went  over  BoVs 
played  great  activity.  At  last  Neale,  as  if  shoulder,  and  some  half-arm  hitting  fol- 
impatient  of  fencing,  stepped  in,  and  de*  lowed.  In  the  close  Baldwin  got  down 
livering  right  and  left  rapidly,  caught  easy. 
Baldwin  on  the  side  of  his  head  and  on  the  4.— Both  began  at  a  quick  pace.    Slight 
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luts  w«re  exchftoged,  when  Bob  tried  for  the 
fan,  but  got  thrown  himeelf ,  amid  oheere 
from  the  Streatfaamitee. 

6.~Bob  came  np  Janghing,  and  kept  hie 
guard  well  up.  Ned,  determined  on  work, 
went  in  left  and  right  Bob  slashed  awav 
in  the  weaving  style,  but  without  mn<^ 
effect;  in  the  close  Baldwin  was  thrown, 
N«ale  nponhim. 

^ — ^Ko  serious  marks  of  punishment  as 
yet.  Ked  planted  a  right-handed  jobber  on 
Baldwin's  irontiBpiece,  .and  jumped  awav. 
Bob  stopped  the  repetition  of  the  oompuo 
meni  with  the  left,  and  then  hit  short  with 
bis  left  Ked  drew  back,  but  coming  again 
quickly,  popped  in  left  and  right  He  tnen 
closed,  and  some  in-fighting  followed,  in 
which  Ned  caught  it  on  the  iyories,  showing 
blood  on  the  lips.  In  the  dose,  both  down, 
Bob  falling  awkwardly. 

7. — ^Ned  lost  not  a  moment  in  going  in^ 
deliTerinff  right  and  left  Bob  counterea 
with  his  left,  and  in  a  rallv  which  followed, 
Ned  hit  up  cleyerly,  and  then  threw  Bob 
from  him.  Bob  fought  wildly,  and  not  at 
points,  and  Neale  oonthiuea  the  decided 
MYOurite. 

a^Bob  hit  out  resolutely,  but  Neale 
jumped  away.  At  length  Bob  planted 
slightly  on  Neale's  smeller,  and  stopped  his 
return  neatly.  The  latter,  after  parrying  a 
▼idous  right-hander,  stepped  in  to  mill,  and 
got  on  heayily  with  his  right  Baldwin  fell 
backward,  rather  from  a  slip  than  a  blow. 

9.— Ned  reached  Baldwin's  ear  with  his 
right;  Bob  instantly  dosed,  and  catching 
him  round  the  neck,  both  were  down  in  a 
scramble,  Neale  laughing. 

10.— Bob  tried  right  ana  lefton  the  weaving 
system,  but  Neale  retreated  nimbly.  Ex- 
changes, but  little  done.  Baldwin  was  down 
in  the  dose. 

IL — Neale  rushed  in  and  hit  Bob  on  the 
m/hmtU  with  little  effect,  except  on  his 
own  knuckles.  Bob  hit  out  right  and  left, 
and  closed.  Ned  pegged  him  on  the  back 
of  the  head  with  the  left,  and  both  went 
down. 

12. — ^Bob  stopped  Neale's  left,  and  put  in 
his  right  once  more  on  Ned's  ribs ;  Ned  re- 
tnrnra  on  his  nob,  and  a  wild  rally  followed, 
in  wfaidi  heavy  blows  were  exchanged. 
Bob  catching  it  on  the  leg.    Both  down. 

18. — Ned  put  in  his  left  with  cutting  pre- 
cision on  Bob's  cheek,  then  popped  in  his 
right  above  the  eye.  cutting  his  adversary's 
evebrow,  which  bled  profusely.  In  the 
Jose,  he  threw  Bob  a  cross-buttock.  Offers 
of  ten  to  one  on  Neale. 

14. — Bob  came  up  game,  though  evidently 
diaken  by  the  last  lalL  Ned  was  ready,  and 
went  in,  but  Baldwin  cleverly  stopped 
his  left,  and  was  in  turn  stopped  in  his 
return.  Ned  went  in  for  in-fighting,  and 
tried  to  screw  up  Bob  for  another  cross- 
buttock,  but  he  was  foiled,  and  both  were 
down  toother. 

1&— Bob  stopped  Neale's  left  neatly,  and 


went  in  turn  for  dose  quarters.  Exdianges, 
in  which  Bob  was  cut  on  the  cheek  and  Neale 
on  the  brow.  Bob  got  hold  of  Neale  round 
the  neck  and  threw  him.  (Shouts  for  Bald- 
win.   *>  It's  all  right  as  yet") 

16.— Bob  short  with  the  left  Ned  again 
missed  with  both  hands,  and  his  man 
shifted.  Bob,  in  trying  for  the  return, 
missed,  and  fell  forwurd. 

17.— Ned  jobbed  with  his  left,  but  Baldwin 
was  on  the  alert,  and  caught  him  on  the 
cheek  with  a  counter.  Bob  then  kept  out, 
but  Ned  would  be  with  him,  hit  riffht  and 
left,  and  f oroed  a  rally.  Bob  fought  bravely, 
though  rather  wild,  and  Ned  f  elL 

18.— Ned  tried  three  times  unsuccess- 
fully to  lead  off  with  the  left,  Baldwin  spar- 
ring  neatly.  At  last  Neale  dosed,  and 
gave  Baldwin  another  heavy  cross-buttock. 
(Shouting  for  Neale.) 

19.— Bob,  awake,  though  blowing  slightly, 
stopped  Neale's  left  Manv  blows  thrown 
away  on  both  sides.  In  tlie  dose  Baldwin 
was  thrown. 

20.— The  fight  had  now  lasted  thirty 
minutes.  Bob  rattled  in  left  and  riffht,  but 
was  neatlv  stopped.  Ned  pursued  the  same 
game,  but  was  more  successfuL  Bob  fought 
with  him.  but  rather  wildly ;  in  the  dose 
Baldwin  was  down. 

21. — Ned  received  a  sharp  hit  on  the  right 
eye,  and  retreated.  Bob  rushed  to  a  railv, 
and  the  men  fought  in  the  comer  of  the 
ring.  Neale  planted  a  nobber,  and  Baldwin 
went  down.  A  claim  was  made  for  Baldwin 
that  Neale  hit  him  with  his  right  when  on 
his  knees.  The  referee  said  he  did  not  see 
the  blow  given,  and  the  men  were  ordered 
to  "go  on." 

22,  28.— Wild  fighting  on  both  sides,  and 
both  down. 

24  to  84.— Similar  m  character.  Each  man 
with  slight  alternative  advantage,  and  each 
in  turn  distressed,  and  fighting  on  the 
defensive  to  recover. 

86. — Bob  rushed  in  hand  over  hand,  and 
was  met  by  Neale  with  a  fiush  hit,  and  felL 
Ned's  hand  was  uplifted,  but  he  withheld 
the  blow,  and  walked  to  his  comer.  (Ap« 
plause.) 

8(>. — Sdenoe  seemed  to  be  disregarded  on 
both  sides.  The  men  went  in  weaving  right 
and  left,  each  determined  to  make  a  turn. 
At  length  Baldwin  was  down,  Neale  on 

him., 

87. — Forty-five  minutes  had  now  elapsed, 
and  Neale  was  favourite  at  two  to  one. 
The  latter  hit  down  Bob  with  his  right 

88,  89.  40.— In  all  these  rounds  Neale  led 
off,  and  Baldwin  fell  from  a  blow.  In  the 
last-named  round  there  were  cries  of  *'  Take 
him  away  1 "  from  the  opponents  of  Baldwin. 
Indeed,  the  proportion  of  punishment  at  this 
time  was  largely  on  the  side  of  the  White* 
headed  One. 

41  to  48w^Huoh  of  the  same  character, 
but  Neale's  blows  seemed  to  lack  steam, 
especially  those  from  his  right  hand,  which 
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WM  tWU/ swdled.  BoVb  friends  saw  this, 
md  be  went  in  desperately.  In  the  47th 
ronnd  Meele  fell  f rem  his  own  blow,  ^pe- 
rently  rather  wealL  In  the  48th  Baldwin 
got  m  heayily  with  his  left  on  Neale's  bead, 
who  went  down. 

4»  to  M^^Anybody's  battle.  Baldwin 
now  the  stronger  man,  though  Keale  yet 
fought  best  at  points.  In  the  54th  roand 
Nc«le  was  hit  on  the  noes,  but  retomed  the 
blow  with  interest,  Bob  slipping  on  his 
In  this  position  Neale  hil 


hit  him  on 

ibe  side  of  the  head.  There  were  ories  of 
•«  Fonl ! "  and  an  appeal,  bntas  Baldwin  had 
his  hands  np  it  was  not  allowed. 

66. — Great  cmfvsion  ronnd  the  ring,  and 
lend  shoutiDg  for  Baldwin.  Ked  pmoted 
his  pnify  right  hand  without  much  effect, 
and  oonnnued  to  weaye  away.    Both  down. 

66.— Neale  rushed  in,  bat  was  eridently 
WHteady.  He  missed  both  bands ;  botti 
went  down. 

ST.— Neale  grogD',  Bob  nydning  stiencth. 
Ned  went  in  as  More,  and  a  rally  ended  by 
both  rolling  OTer. 

684nr--WUd  but  oovnMons  lighting. 
In  tibe  $lst  round  Bob  rushed  in  like  a  lion. 
Neale  met  him  eleverly  with  an  np-hit,  but 
went  down  from  his  own  Uow,  grsatly  dis- 
tressed. In  the  63rd  Ned  fell  from  a  heainr 
body-blow,  Baldwin  on  him.  ("It's  all 
orer !  **  from  Bob's  friends.) 

64.~NeaIe  gnaided  his  lihe  and  head 
■teadily,  making  some  cood  stops,  but  Bald- 
win bored  in ;  Med  oonid  not  keep  him  out, 
and  was  hit  in  the  body  and  thrown.  Bald- 
win falling  over  him.    (Shouts  for  Baldwin.) 


66. -Neale  planted  his  left,  b«t  Bob  liH 
with  him,  gaTO  him  a  rib-bender  with  the 
right,  ud  finaUy  hit  him  down.  ('*It^s  aU 
over,  Neale's  beaten !  **  was  the  eiy.) 

66,  and  lasL— Neale  same  to  time  grsatlv 
1 ;  Bob  was  loudly  eaUed  on,  aaa 


as  he  eame  in  met  bim  with  a  risAit-faiuider 
in  the  mark,  and  poor  Ned  feO  heavily. 
This  was  the  eoup  de  araee.  On  Neale  beiitf 
lifted  on  his  seocmd's  knee  his  head  drofiped, 
and  he  beeame  perfectly  iaseosible.  On 
••time" being  oalled  Baldwin  was  salvted 
as  Tietor  of  the  haid-fonght  field.  Both 
men  were  reeondueted  to  at  Albiuis,  wben 
they  wera  earefully  attended  to.  Neale, 
whose  oondition  was  oertatnly  the  wont, 
oomplaining  chiefly  of  pain  fimn  the  body 
blows  he  reoeiTed,  and  the  disablement 
of  his  right  hand.  The  fi|^t  lasted  one 
hour  and  eloTen  minutes. 

Rkmarxs.— By  this  Hstoiy  Baldwin 
plaoed  himself  on  the  topmost  round  of  the 
ladder  as  a  nme,  enduring,  and  reeotate 
boxer,  while  Neale's  superior  art,  aetiW^, 
and  precision  all  but  balanced  Baldwin's  ad- 
▼antagea  in  weight,  strength,  and  stamina. 
It  was  an  heroio  battle,  and  either  of  the 
men  at  different  changes  of  the  well-foqf^t 
6fht  might  hare  resigned  the  prise  without 
discredit  to  his  courage  or  his  nonour.  In- 
deed, more  than  onee  a  scrupulously  striet 
timekeeper  might  have  calM  on  om  or 
other  of  the  men  with  fatal  result  to  hie 
chauee  of  suocees.  A  fairer  or  better  ring^ 
and  more  £au>play  winoiple  in  those  sur- 
nmnding  it»  have  seldom  been  seen  of  lat^ 


Baldwin  and  Neale  both  showed  on  the  following  Tuesday,  when 
Whiteheaded  Bob  took  a  benefit  at  the  Tennis  Court  Considering  the 
•everity  of  the  contest,  both  men  looked  well — a  satisfactoiy  proof  of  their 
excellent  condition,  and  of  the  effects  of  careful  training. 

This  was  Baldwin's  last  encounter  in  the  P.R.  By  the  assistance 
of  his  aristocratic  patrons  he  became  host  of  the  ^*  Coach  and  Horses,"  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  afterwards  kept  by  Ben  Caunt.  Baldwin  was  a  free  liver, 
and  his  position  one  of  temptation,  which  he  was  by  constitution  and 
temperament  by  no  means  inclined  to  resist  He  died  at  his  house  in 
October,  1831,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  from  an  inflammatory  attack,  after 
a  short  illnesit 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

SAMUEL  EVANS  ("YOUNG  DUTCH  SAM")— 
1825—1834. 

AxoNO  the  town  celebrities  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  subject  of  this  memoir  held  a  prominent  place.  His  imme- 
diate and  personal  intimacy  as  boon  companion  or  '^  pal "  of  a  certain 
notorious  maiquis,  and  an  earl  whose  career,  while  *'  sowing  their  wild 
oats,**  savoured  rather  of  the  early  days  of  the  Regency  than  those  of 
Queen  Victoria,  brought  him  too  often  before  the  public.  Indeed, 
the  nature  of  the  associations  into  which  he  was  thus  unfortunately 
thrown,  acting  upon  a  Yolatile  and  reckless  disposition,  led  him  into  ex- 
cesses which  destroyed  a  fine  constitution^  prevented  his  availing  hinu^lf 
of  more  than  one  opportunity  of  achieving  competence  and  a  fair  social 
position,  and  finally  consigned  him  to  a  premature  grave.  In  the  ensuing 
pages,  however,  we  shall  chiefly  deal  with  Young  Dutch  Sam  as  a  public 
demonstrator  of  the  art  of  self-defence,  and  as  one  whose  biography 
furnishes  an  illustrative  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Ring. 

Samuel  Evans,  deservedly  distinguished  as  "the  Phenomenon,'*  was 
bom  in  Wells  Street,  Ratclifif  Highway,  on  the  SOth  of  January,  1808. 
He  was  descended  from  a  sire  whose  fame  as  a  professional  boxer  the  son 
did  no  discredit  The  battles  of  Samuel  Elias,  in  his  day  also  dubbed  ^  the 
Phenomenon,''  will  be  found  in  our  first  volume.  Sam's  earlier  years, 
from  all  that  we  have  gathered  from  his  own  lips  and  his  intimates,  were 
spent  in  the  same  "  university "  which  another  famous  ''  Samuel "  (not 
Johnson,  but  Weller)  declares  to  be  the  *^  best  for  sharpening  the  intellect " 
of  the  youth  who  may  chance  to  be  subjected  to  its  rough  discipline.  The 
traditions  of  Rosemary  Lane,  now  itself  swqpt  into  what  Thomas  Carlyle 
calls  "  the  dustbin  of  the  past,"  were  once  rife  with  reminiscences  of 
the  intuitive  fistic  skill  and  the  marvellous  mastery  of  milling  manoeuvres 
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displayed  by  **  Young  Sam,"  in  many  an  encounter  witk  the  pugnacious 
progeny  of  the  "  peoplesh  "  who  once  populated  that  inodorous  but  sweetly 
named  thoroughfare,  renowned  for  the  ^^  ancient  and  (fried)  fish-like  smell  " 
of  its  edibles,  and  the  yet  more  fusty  emanations  of  its  clobbered  and  thrice- 
renovated  garments. 

Thus  Sam  fought  his  way  upwards  in  the  rude  ''  batde  of  life  "  until  his 
sire  ^*  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil "  in  the  month  of  July,  1816,  when  Sam 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  upon  his  own  resources.  Sam  was  evidently 
a  precocious  youth,  for  in  his  fifteenth  year,  if  we  take  Pierce  Egan's 
account,  he  was  following  the  employment  of  a  baker,  when  his  associate 
in  dough,  one  Bill  Dean,  a  chap  with  some  milling  pretensions,  threatened 
to  serve  out  Young  Sam  for  some  trifling  fault  This  brought  forth  the 
father's  blood  in  his  veins,  and  in  emulation  of  his  warlike  sire,  he 
challenged  Dean  out  to  fight  early  the  next  morning ;  but  old  Bumtcrust, 
his  master,  locked  Sam  up  in  his  bedroom  to  prevent  the  mill.  Sam,  how- 
ever, in  defiance  of  bolts  and  bars,  got  out  of  the  garret  window,  scrambled 
over  the  tiles  of  several  houses,  found  his  way  into  a  strange  house,  ran 
down  the  stairs,  ultimately  into  the  street,  and  met  Bill  Dean  at  the  ap- 
pointed place,  Kennington  Common,  when  the  battle  commenced  without 
delay.  In  the  course  of  four  rounds  Yonng  Sam  played  his  part  so  well 
that  Dean  would  not  fight  any  longer,  gammoning  it,  as  was  supposed,  that 
his  thumb  was  out  of  joint. 

Dean  was  not  exactly  satisfied  with  this  first  battle,  and,  after  several 
quarrels,  a  second  match  was  agreed  upon,  Sam  fighting  Dean  for  three 
half-crowns  to  two.  This  mill  was  also  decided  upon  Kennington  Common, 
Tom  Cooper  and  Spencer  acting  as  seconds  for  Young  Sam,  a  fact  which 
shows  that  *^  the  Young  Dutchman "  was  already  an  associate,  if  not  a 
member,  of  the  P.R  Dean  ^*  screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking- 
place,"  and  fought  well  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour ;  but  finding  the 
chance  was  against  him,  he  declared  his  knee  was  injured,  and  he  would 
fight  no  more.  Sam  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  spectators  for  the  pluck 
and  science  he  had  displayed  throughout  the  battle. 

Soon  after  this  affair  our  hero  migrated  westward,  leaving  the  ^'  dead 
men  "  of  the  east,  and  becoming  an  apprentice  at  case  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Charles  Baldwin,  in  the  Crescent^  Blackfriars,  on  the  very  Bpot  now 
occupied  by  the  Ludgate  Terminus  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway.  Sam  had  scarcely  taken  his  initiatory  lessons  in  the  mystery  of 
a  typo  when  he  got  into  a  fracas  with  the  peripatetic  potman  of  the  neigh- 
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bonring  public,  which  supplied  the  printiDg-office  with  beer  and  other 
alcoholic  stimulaiits.  The  purveyor  of  heavy  wet  had  with  him  a  pair  of 
gloves,  and  he  and  the  youthful  Sam  (we  had  this  from  his  own  lips)  at 
first  began  to  spar  *'  in  fun,"  for  the  entertainment  of  such  of  the  compositors 
as  were  taking  their  midday  meal  beneath  their  ''  frames "  and  on  the 
^  stone "  from  pressure  of  business.  The  publican  and  sinner  was  short- 
tempered  as  well  as  conceited,  and  Sam  having  <^  pinked  him  "  more  than 
once  on  his  prominent  proboscis,  the  ginspinner's  deputy  threw  off  the 
mufflers,  let  go  right  and  left  viciously,  and  ^*  went  in"  in  earnest.  He  was 
a  strong  fellow,  a  stone,  or  perhaps  two,  heavier  than  the  youthful  Sam,  but 
the  Young  'Un  retreated  milling,  and  popping  in  "  teazers"  all  along  the 
passage  and  out  into  the  short  street,  when,  after  half-an-hour's  fighting, 
from  Apothecaries  Hall  to  Bridewell,  Mr.  Gin-and-Bitters  cried,  "  Hold, 
enough  I"  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin's  overseer,  however,  Sam's 
skill  in  '^  setting  to  "  did  not  seem  to  compensate  for  his  deficiencies  in  skill 
in  ^  setting  up,"  and  our  hero  was  soon  after  a  ^'  gentleman  at  large." 

Released  from  the  confinement  of  a  printing-office,  Sam  turned  his 
attention  to  selling  newspapers  instead  of  setting  them  up.  In  this  vocation  he 
became  known  to  Pierce  Egan,  and  with  his  natural  predilection  for  sport- 
ing, Sam  took  up  the  supply  of  his  sporting  paper  to  sporting  houses.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  newspapers  were  then  costly  articles — ^the 
Dupateh,  Belts  Life^  and  I^erce  Egan^a  Life  in  London  being  7d.  to  8|d. 
per  copy,  and  the  trade  profit  proportionate. 

About  this  time,  also,  Young  Sam  obtained  an  introduction  to  Mr.  John 
Jackson,  Captain  Dudley,  and  other  amateurs  of  distinction,  whose 
judgment  of  the  pretensions  of  the  young  aspirant  for  fistic  fame  was 
decidedly  favourable.  London  then  teemed  with ''  professors  "  of  the  noble 
art,  and  among  them  one  known  as  Jack  Poulton,  of  the  Mint,  opened  a 
school  in  that  classic  locality  **  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  ** 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  Sam  was  ''planted"  on  the-rough-and- 
ready  Southwark  bruiser  as  a  lad  who  wanted  improving.  The  result  was 
comical  to  all  but  the  ''  professor."  Sam  stopped  him,  got  away,  nobbed 
him  as  he  came  in,  and  so  completely  bothered  the  eoi-diearU  '^  professor  " 
that  he  threw  down  the  gloves,  and  never  again  showed  as  the  principal 
of  an  academy.  At  this  period.  Pierce  Egan  says  of  him :  "  On  comparing 
likenesses,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  Young  'Un's  countenance 
does  not  possess  the  fine-spirited  animatioti  of  the  late  renowned  Dutch 
Sam's  face,  yet  the  resemblance  was  admitted  to  be  genuine,  allowing  for 
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the  difference  between  youth  and  age,  and  the  want  of  large  whiaken. 
The  sparklers  of  the  Toung  'Un,  if  not  partaking  (?  possessing)  the  pene- 
trating look  of  the  once  Phenomenon  of  the  P.B.,  nevertheless  gave 
Young  Sam's  nob  a  lively  appearance  throughout  the  battle.  Our  hero  is 
in  height  five  feet  eight  inches  and  three-quarters,  weighing  ten  stone  and 
a  half,  and  generally  considered  a  fine-grown  young  man." 

Soon  after  Sam's  introduction  to  the  sporting  world,  his  friends  were  so 
satisfied  with  his  abilities  as  a  sparrer  that  they  matched  him,  as  a  trial, 
against  Jack  Lenney  (the  Cowboy),  a  boxer  who  had  won  three  ring  fights, 
but  had  surrendered  to  the  ''  Pet  of  the  Fancy,"  Dick  Curtis.  Monday,  the 
28th  of  March,  1825,  was  named  as  the  day,  and  the  Old  Barge  House, 
opposite  Woolwich,  as  the  battle-field.  Young  Sam  showed  at  the  scratch, 
hb  ''soul  in  arms,  and  eager  for  the  fray,"  but  no  Cowboy  came  in  sight 
It  was  reported  he  was  locked  up  in  town,  so  the  Young  'Un  claimed  and 
pocketed  the  stakes  (£25),  without  a  struggle  for  the  prize.  About  this 
time  Sam,  while  in  training  at  Tom  Shelton's  house  at  Walton,  in  Surrey, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  scientific  Dick  Curtis,  an  acquaintance  that 
soon  ripened  into  a  warm  friendship.  Dick's  report  to  Hughes  Ball,  Esq. 
of  Sam's  capabilities  led  to  a  glove  exhibition  before  that  gentleman  aod 
his  friends  at  Combe  Park  (wlien  Dick  gave  his  opinion  that  the  ^'  novice  " 
must  beat  Lenney),  and  the  subsequent  patronage  of  "  The  Golden  Ball," 
one  of  the  notabilities  of  the  Fourth  George's  reign. 

Sam  declared  himself  much  disappointed,  and  possessing  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  powers,  he  soon  found  an  opening  for  a  public  dSbut, 

On  Tuesday,  July  5th,  1825,  after  White-headed  Bob  (see  Life  of  Bald- 
win, anie^  p.  342)  had  defeated  the  game  Geoige  Cooper  at  Knowle  Hill, 
Berks,  Young  Sam  made  his  first  bow  in  the  Prize  Ring,  as  the  opponent  of 
Ned  Stockman,  for  a  purse  of  twenty  pounds.  Stockman  was  well  known 
to  the  Fancy  as  '*  the  Lively  Kid,"  and,  in  addition  to  several  victories,  had 
beaten  Harry  Jones  (the  Sailor  Boy,  lOst.)  three  times,  and  lately  defeated 
Raines.  The  general  idea  was  that  Sam  was  too  much  of  a  novice  and 
too  boyish  to  defeat  so  ea^rienced  and  crafty  a  boxer  as  Stockman,  who 
was  therefore  backed  freely  at  six  to  four,  and  at  setting  to  at  two  to  one. 
On  this  occasion  Sam  was  waited  upon  by  two  East  End  friends,  Dick 
Curtis  and  Josh  Hudson,  the  John  Bull  Fighter.  Stockman  had  the 
attentions  of  Harry  Holt  and  Dick  Acton.  The  colours,  a  canaiy-yellow 
for  Sam  and  a  blue  bird's-eye  for  Stockman,  being  tied  to  the  stakes,  the 
men  shook  hands  and  stood  up  for 
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THE    FIGHT 


Bound  1. — Sam  was  not  only  in  excellent 
condition,  but  appeared  the  better  man  of 
the  two,  as  he  had  length  and  weight  over 
his  opponent.  Stockman  soon  peroaiyed  he 
had  reach  against  him,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  get  between  the  guard  of  Sam,  but  in 
▼ain.  Stockman,  determined  on  mischief, 
lei  fly,  but  Bam  stopped  him  with  perfect 
ease,  and  returned  with  adyantage.  In  a 
sharp  rally  Sam  hit  his  opponent  so  neatly 
as  to  odl  forth  the  admiration  of  the  ring ; 
he  also  adopted  Cribb's  fayourite  mode  of 
milUng  on  tne  retreat,  and  jobbed  Stock* 
man's  nose  repeatedly,  till  he  went  down. 
(Immense  applause.  '*  This,"  said  Josh,  pat- 
ting Sam  on  his  back,  **  is  not  a  chip  of  the 
old  bbck,  it's  Old  Sam  himself.  He'll  win, 
forXlOa*') 

2. — Stockman,  full  of  gaiety,  came  to  the 
■cratch,  and  in  a  resolute  manner  tried  to 
find  ottt  a  soft  place  on  Sam's  head,  but  it 
was  **  no  go."  Sam  sent  down  his  opponent 
by  a  rattling  hit  with  the  left  in  the  neck. 
(Thundery  oif  approbation ;  and  **  Here's  a 
Hhiloh  for  Duke's  Place!  Here's  the  pink 
of  Petticoat  Lane!") 

8. — This  round,  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
battle,  decided  yictory  in  fayour  of  Young 
Sam.  He  jobbed  Stockman  all  oyer  the 
ring;  in  fact,  the  nob  of  Stockman  was  a 
mere  drum  to  the  hands  of  Sam.  The  latter 
finally  floored  his  opponent.  (The  Sheenies, 
who  always  claimed  the  Dutchman,  were 
uproarious  hi  the  praise  of  Sam.  **  Vat  a  nishe 
boy!  Vat  a  shweet  hitter!  Isn't  he  like  ish 
fader!") 

4  —Stockman  positiyely  had  not  a  shadow 
of  chance,  and  if  ne  planted  one  blow  he  g^t 
fiye  in  return.  The  iobbiDg  system  was  re- 
sorted to  by  Sam,  and  in  closing  at  the  ropes 
ho  held  Stockman  in  his  left  arm,  and  with 
his  right  hand  he  nobbed  him  in  the  Randall 
style,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto.  dHto,  and  ditto,  till 
Stodbnan  went  down  quite  bothered,  amidst 
the  londeat  applause  oyer  heard  in  the  Prize 
Bing. 

8. — The  length  of  Sam,  his  steady  guard, 
and  his  confidence,  preyented  Stockman  from 
placing  any  hits  with  effect  Stockman, 
after  the  reoaipt  of  seyeral  blows,  went  down 
on  his  kneee ;  but  Sam  held  up  his  hands, 
smOad,  and  walked  away.  <*  That's  right 
Sam ;  he  only  wants  a  foul  blow." 

fi. — ^We  neyer  saw  Stockman  so  much  at  a 
loss  before ;  he  was  nobbed  with  the  utmost 
ease  by  his  opponent,  and  fibbed  tremen- 
dously till  he  went  down. 

7  flam  stopped  the  rash  of  Stockman,  hit 
him  as  he  likso,  till  Stockman  dropped.  Two 
to  one,  but  no  takers. 

8.— Stoekntan  micht  haye  resigned  the 
contssi—erery  round  was  against  him.  The 
left  hand  ol  Sam  was  continually  in  his  face. 


when  with  a  hf*ayy  blow    Stockman    was 
floored.     Three  to  one. 

9. — Stockman  countered  well,  but  Eam  got 
out  of  the  way  of  punishment  with  the  skill 
of  an  old  general.  Stockman  receiyed  a 
staggering  mt,  and  a  repeated  blow  sent  him 
down. 

10. — This  was  a  good  round.  Fine  science 
was  exhibited  on  both  sides,  till  Sam  sent 
Stockman  down  on  his  knees.  Sam  raised 
his  hand.  ("Be  careful,"  said  Josh,  '<we 
won't  haye  it  that  way  at  all,  Sam ;  mind, 
don't  be  caught  for  a  foul  blow  I ") 

IL — '*Moye  your  feet  in  and  out,"  said 
Curtis ;  "  but  it  is  all  your  own."  Stockman 
made  a  g^ood  stop,  and  also  put  in  a  heayy 
blow  on  Sam's  tbroat.  In  closing  both 
down.  Any  odds  against  Stockman,  but  sby 
of  taking. 

12. — Stockman  went  down  on  his  knees 
from  a  hit,  but  Sam  held  up  his  hands,  and 
walked  away.    Applause. 

18.— 49tockman  put  down  his  hands,  and 
appeared  to  wish  the  battle  was  at  an  end. 
Sam  planted  a  tremendous  blow  bang  in  the 
middle  of  his  opponent's  head ;  Stockman's 
eyes  flashed  flre,  he  was  quite  abroad,  and 
went  down  completely  exhausted.  Ten  to 
one  laid  and  taken. 

14.— The  battle  nearly  oyer;  by  way  of 
a  finish,  Sam  caught  hold  of  Stodonan  and 
fibbed  him  down.  The  Jews  in  rapture  on 
beholding  the  talents  of  Dutch  Sam  the 
second. 

16.— It  was  all  IT  P.;  Stockman,  groggy  as 
a  Jack  Tar  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  was 
sent  down  before  he  was  scarcely  at  the 
scratch. 

18.— Stockman  still  showed  fight,  but  he 
was  met  by  Sam  on  going  in,  when  he  fell 
on  his  knees,  but  he  instantly  got  up,  and 
with  much  fury  rushed  in  to  milTSam.  The 
latter,  howeyer,  floored  him  like  a  shot 

17,  and  last.— Sam  had  it  completely  his 
own  way,  till  Stockman  went  down.  While 
sitting  on  his  second's  knee  he  hinted  that  he 
had  enough— if  not  too  much.  Sam  was 
hailed  the  winner  in  thirty-six  minutes  and 
ahalf. 

Bbmarxs.— The  "Downy  Ones"  were 
completely  thrown  out,  as  the  non-fayourite 
proyed  yictorious.  Stockman  did  all  he 
knew  to  win ;  but  he  could  not  get  at  his 
opponent.  Sam  was  completely  his  master 
in  eyery  point  of  yiew:  m  fact,  he  felt  so 
surjnised  on  being  declared  the  conqueror 
thatheexdaimed:  '*  Is  it  aU  oyer  ?  Why, 
I'm  not  hurt  in  the  least;  I  could  fight  an 
hour  longer."  Stockman,  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  ring,  was  quite  exhausted,  and  in- 
sensible for  a  short  period.  Young  Sam  was 
positiyely  without  a  yisible  scratoL 


Young  Sam  was  now  welcomed  as  the  true  son  of  the  Phenomenon  of 
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the  Prize  Ring,  enteriog  eagerly  on  a  life  of  guetj  which  must  impair  the 
stamina  of  an  athlete.  Dick  Curtis,  too,  selected  him  as  his  partner  in 
public  sparring  exhibitions.  At  this  period  it  was  the  fashion  to  iUustrate 
the  art  of  self-defence  at  the  theatres,  and  more  especially  upon  the  stages 
of  the  transpontine  houses.  Dick  Curtis  and  Young  Dutch  Sam  figure 
frequently  in  the  playbills  of  this  period,  and  he  showed  off  his  graceful 
and  effective  style  with  much  ^lat  behind  the  footlights  of  the  Sarrey, 
Coburg  (now  Victoria),  and  Boyalty  Theatres,  and  at  the  Sanspareil,  in 
Catherine  Street,  Strand. 

Sam  was  not  long  allowed  to  be  idle.  Harry  Jones,  the  Sailor  B07, 
offered  himself  to  his  notice,  and  a  match  was  made  for  £25  a  side. 

This  battle  was  decided  at  Shere  Mere,  on  the  borders  of  Bedfordshire, 
on  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  October,  1825.  Jones  was  backed  for  this  event 
in  consequence  of  his  being  said  to  have  had  the  best  of  Sam  in  a  sparring 
match  at  the  Jacob's  WeU,  Barbican.  The  odds,  nevertheless,  were 
against  Jones,  six  to  four,  and  in  several  instances  two  to  one,  and  some 
persons  even  ventured  to  lay  three  to  one  on  the  ground.  Sam  was 
attended  by  Dick  and  George  Curtis,  and  Jones  by  Goodman  and  Beid. 
The  Young  One  had  the  length  of  his  opponent,  but  Jones  showed  most 
muscle  and  strength,  and  also  the  best  condition.  Two  to  one  on  setting  to 
in  favour  of  Sam. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bonnd  1.— Oantioii  was  the  order  of  the 
day  on  both  lidet— Sam  on  the  look-out,  and 
the  SaUor  Boy  equally  leary  to  guard 
against  squalls.  Sam  tried  all  the  mancen- 
yres  he  was  master  of  to  do  snmmat,  but 
Jones,  who  had  a  sood  knowledge  of  milling, 
was  not  to  be  had.  Some  minntes  elapsed 
and  nothing  was  done,  until  the  Sailor  Boy 
rushed  in  to  work.  He  made  a  hit  with  his 
left  hand  on  Sam*s  oheek,  and  dosed.  The 
weaving  system  was  now  adopted ;  Sam  was 
thrown ;  and  the  Sailor  B^  fell  on  the 
young  Israelite.  (<*  Well  done,  Jones !  **) 

2.-— Jones  clever^  stopped  Sam's  left 
hand ;  sparring  for  advantages ;  and  Sam 
hit  short.  The  Sailor  Boy,  eager  for  worki 
went  boldly  ud  to  his  adversary,  and  planted 
a  right-handed  hit  on  Sam*s  nob.  A  sharp 
rally  of  give  and  take  ooeurred.  In  dlosint^ 
the  Toung  One  received  a  cross-buttock,  and 
Jones  feu  heavily  on  his  opponent. — 
("  Bravo,  Jones  !  that's  the  way  to  win.") 

3.— Jones  hit  short,  being  too  eager  to 
make  play :  however,  he  soon  made  up  for 
it,  by  phmting  a  heavy  blow  on  Sam's  cheek. 
In  closing,  the  pepper-box  was  handed  from 
one  to  the  other,  the  Sailor  Boy  fighting  at 
the  nob,  while  his  opponent  was  hmmering 


at  the  body.  The  round  wat  finished  br 
Jones  getting  down  as  well  as  he  ooul^ 
Sam  keeping  on  his  pins. 

4.— The  Youn^  One  did  not  show  anythiqg 
like  the  superiority  he  exhibited  in  the  fight 
with  Stockman.  The  daret  was  ranniBg 
down  from  Sam's  mouth,  whiles  on  the 
oontraiy,  the  Sailor  Boy  looked  none  tba 
worse  for  lus  engi^semenl  Sam'a  mouth 
was  open,  rather  piping.  Jones,  with  ex- 
cellent ddn,  stopped  a  heavy  left-handed 
blow  of  Sam's.  Uk  fact,  oonsadenble  science 
was  displayed  ^  both  combatants,  till  Jonas 
rushed  m  to  mill ;  sharp  counter-bitting;  in 
dosing,  the  pepper-box  was  in  full  use  miial 
they  separateo.  Another  sharp  rally  took 
place,  when  the  Sailor  Boy  went  down. 

6. — ^This  was  a  prime  round ;  and  the  fic^i* 
ing  was  excellent  on  both  sides.  Ssm'i 
peeper  napped  a  rum  one  from  Jones— the 
Sailor  Boy  repeated  the  dose.  {Qrmt 
applause  :  and  ^'  Hell  win  it !  **)  Sam  wm 
also  bored  down  at  one  comer  of  the  ring. 

6.— The  Sailor  Boy  appeared  as  fmh  m 
when  he  commenced  tne  battle.  Ssm^ 
condition  was  not  satisfactory.  He  spsrred, 
and  looked  anxious.  The  Sailor  Bof 
appeared  quite  up  to  the  movements  of  SaiiH 
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u&d  would  not  be  decoyed  from  hii  mode  of 
fighting  by  the  strati^gemi  of  the  youiff 
Israelite.  Severe  oounter^hiU,  whioh  tola 
on  both  ndes.  Jones,  however,  received  a 
heavy  one  on  hia  listener  ts  he  was  going 
down. 

7. — A  long  fighting  round,  and  Hairy  as 
good  as  Sam.  A  shup  rally,  and  misddef 
m  it.  The  Sailor  Bov  broke  sround,  bnt 
soon  returned  to  his  adversair,  laid  hold  of 
him  by  the  body,  and  sent  lum  down  in  an 
lurly  manner.  ('*WeIl  don&  Jones— yon 
canHloseitl'O 

S. — Sam's  left  hand  was  stopped  bv  Jones : 
still  the  former  persevered  till  he  maoe  a  good 
hit.  Sharp  oonnter-hitting ;  rather  too  hot 
for  Jones,  so  he  retreated  ;  nevertheless  he 
returned  to  the  eharge  in  a  passion,  and 
planted  a  flush  hit  on  the  young  Israelite's 
faoe.    Jones  nltimatelv  went  down. 

9. — ^39ie  upper  works  of  Sam  napped  a 
little  one;  and  Jones  got  away  laughing. 
A  severe  rall:^  >  P^o  ^i^d  take  without  flinch- 
ing. Sam  tried  milling  on  the  retreat,  was 
■uooessful,  and  the  Sailor  Bov  dipped  down. 

10.— Tlus  round  was  deoidedly  in  favour 
of  the  Sailor  Boy.  The  latter  began  hia 
work  without  delay ;  and  Sam  sUroed  down 
by  accident,  receiving  a  heavy  nit  on  his 
oonk ;  but,  like  a  trumps  he  jumped  up  and 
sUshed  away^  without  ceremony.  The  Sailor 
Boy  drove  him  to  the  ropes.  Sam  adopted 
the  weaving  system,  but  not  with  effect ;  the 
Sailor  Boy  hung  upon  his  neck,  till  both 
went  down. 

XL— The  Sailor  Boy  was  a  dangerous 
customer.  He  planted  a  heavy  blow  with 
his  left  hand—  then  boldly  wont  up  to  his 
opponent,  and  caught  him  round  his  neck — 
It  was  then  blow  for  hit,  till  Sam  was 
tlirown.    (Lots  of  applause  for  the  Sailor 

&— The  ohaffing-box  of  Sam  received 
rather  an  u^  thump  from  Jones  ;  but  Sam 
was  determmed  to  be  with  him,  cutting  the 
skin  of  his  eyebrow  like  a  knife,  the  claret 
f oDowinff.  Good  millini^  till  Jones  seemed 
a  little  abroad,  and  pulled  Sam  down. 

18.— Jones  pairiea  well ;  and  in  a  sharp 
rally  the  Sailor  Boy  was  extremely  active. 
Sam  was  cautious,  but  kept  milling  with  his 
opponent.    Ultimately  Jones  went  down. 

14. — ^The  young  Israelite  appeared  dis- 
tressed, and  also  exhibited  marks  of  punish- 
ment.   The  blows  of  Sam,  at  this  period, 


seemed  to  have  but  little  effect  on  Jones. 
The  Sailor  Boy  again  parried  the  hitting  of 
his  opponent  with  mucn  sldU :  but  he  bored 
in,  and  caught  hold  of  his  adversary  round 
his  neck.  Sam,  in  order  to  extricate  himself, 
fibbed  his  opponent,  and  at  length  got  away. 
Jones  went  down. 

15. — Severe  counter-hitting,  after  which, 
Jones  bored  Sam  to  the  ropes.  It  was 
expected  the  Sailor  Boy  would  have  done 
some  mischief,  but  after  a  littie  struggling 
he  went  down. 

16. — Jones  planted  a  shaip  facer  with  his 
left,  but  the  young  Israelite,  in  return, 
lobbed  him  with  his  ri^ht.  A  rally,  of  no 
long  duration ;  and  m  closing  Sam  was 
thrown. 

17.— The  Sailor  Boy  planted  several  hits, 
after  which  he  bored  in  with  his  head  down, 
in  order  to  escape  milling.  A  struggle  for 
the  throw,  when  Jones  got  down  anyhow. 
('*  I  don't  like  that,"  observed  an  Old  Bing. 
goer  ;  "  he's  goixig  to  cut  it.") 

18,  and  last. — Siun  came  up  to  the  scratch 
quite  gay ;  and  the  Sailor  Boy  was  lively  to 
all  appeannce.  After  some  sparring,  Sam 
planted  a  blow  on  the  right  side  of  his 
OTOonent's  nob,  and  he  fell  on  his  back.  It 
did  not  appear  by  any  means  a  finishing 
blow,  and  the  amateurs  did  not  like  it. 
When  time  was  called,  the  Sailor  Boy  was 
deaf  to  it ;  and  Toung  Sam  was  declared 
the  conc^ueror.  The  battle  was  over  in  fifty- 
three  mmutes. 

RxMABKB.— There  is  nothing  new  in  the 
Sailor  B<^'s  cutting  it :  in  several  of  his 
batties  he  has  done  the  same  thing,  when 
the  amateurs  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 
that  he  had  the  best  of  it.  It  was  ex- 
actly the  same  sort  of  thing  in  his  last 
battle  with  Stockman.  He  showed  himself 
decidedly  the  best  fighter,  and  was  also  the 
strongest  man.  In  truth,  when  he  had  got 
his  clothes  on,  he  was  veiv  little  the  worse 
for  milling!  The  blows  of  Sam  were  more 
showy  than  effective,  and  his  hits  were 
trifling  on  the  nob  of  Jones,  compared  to'  the 
style  with  which  he  finished  off  Stockman. 
To  sum  u^  the  matter,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  of  persons  present  that  Jones, 
although  a  good  fighter,  a  strong  chap,  and 
capable  of  doin^  severe  execution,  by  the 
manner  of  his  giving  in,  showed  the  "  white 
feather  "  most  unmistakably. 


Sam's  defeat  of  Harry  Jones  did  not  add  much  to  his  reputation ;  but  he 
was  soon  matched  with  Tom  Cooper,  the  Gipsy,  for  £30  a  sida  This 
battle  was  decided  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  April,  1826,  at  Grays,  in 
Essex,  nearly  opposite  Gravesend,  twenty  miles  from  London  by  road. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  state  that  the  road  was  covered  with  amateurs  on 
the  appointed  Tuesday ;  nevertheless,  the  *'  Old  Ring-goers  "  were  in  motion 
at  an  early  hour,  and  a  good  muster  of  the  Fancy,  in  gigs  and  other  vehicles, 
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were  trotting  over  tlie  groand,  to  arrive  in  time  at  the  scene  of  actioo. 
Tom  Cooper,  by  bis  manly  bebaviour  in  a  turn-up  witb  Bisbop  Sbaipe, 
whicb  continued  for  twenty  minutes  and  upwards,  was  viewed  as  an 
opponent  likely  to  test  tbe  *' staying  capabilities"  of  tbe  Tonng  'Un« 
Nevertheless,  tbe  betting  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  Sam,  six  and  seven  to 
four.  Tbe  ring  was  formed  in  a  field  near  tbe  Tbames,  in  a  most 
deligbtful  spot ;  tbe  sbips  in  the  river  added  to  tbe  picturesque  effect  The 
ride  from  London  was  truly  charming.  At  one  o'clock  the  combatants 
entered  tbe  ring,  Dutch  Sam  attended  by  Dick  Curtis  and  Harry  Holt, 
and  Cooper  waited  upon  by  Jem  Ward  and  bis  brother  Jack  Cooper. 
After  the  hands  were  crossed  together  in  friendship,  the  men  made  their 
toilets,  and  in  a  few  minutes  set  to. 


THE   FIGHT. 


Bomd  I 


looked  well,  end  the  adraii* 


Ugeu  of  careful  tninioff  were  perceived  in 
the  improTement  of  his  frune.  The  **  Hero 
of  the  Bush  '*  wfts  also  iu  good  trim ;  in  fact. 
Cooper  is  naturally  a  hardy,  wirj  sort  of 
chap.  Both  on  the  alert,  but  cautious ;  and 
a  snort  time  occurred  in  Bianoenvring  to 
obtain  an  opening.  At  length  the  Gipey  let 
fly,  and  touched  Sam's  canister  aUghtry,  bat 
the  son  of  the  Phenomenon  returned  a 
sounder  on  the  body  of  his  opponent  with 
his  right.  In  a  rally,  counter-hits  took 
place.  Sam,  however,  got  away  in  style; 
but  the  Gipsy,  anxious  to  do  mischief,  again 
made  use  of  his  right  hand,  when  Toung 
Dntcby.  with  great  celerity,  planted  a  second 
body  blow.  Sam  also,  by  his  skill,  bored 
the  Gipsy  into  a  comer,  and  exhibited  his 
superiority,  to  the  delight  of  his  backers,  by 
using  his  left  and  right  hands  on  the  index 
of  (>>oper,  producing  the  cbtfet.  until  he 
went  down.  (Uproarious  shouts  ot  applause 
for  Sam,  and  two  to  one  offered  without  the 
slightest  hesiUtion.  «*8am  wiU  win  in  a 
canter.") 

2. — Tne  blows  of  the  Gipsy  were  seen  on 
the  frame  of  Sam,  but  did  not  appear  mis- 
chievous. Caution  again  on  both  sides; 
but  the  Gipsy,  alwa^  fond  of  slashing, 
used  his  leit  hand  with  success  on  Sanrs 
head.  Dutchy,  like  a  good  one,  and  master 
of  his  art,  took  the  lead,  went  in,  and 
punished  the  nob  of  his  opponent  like  fun. 
The  Gipsy  did  not  like  it,  but  kept  fighting 
as  he  was  retreating  from  danger.  A  sharp 
rally,  and  milling  on  both  sides.  Sam,  per- 
ceiving that  he  could  go  in  without  much 
danger,  again  drove  his  antagonist  to  the 
ropes,  where  the  Gipsy,  rather  tired,  went 
down.  (*<irs  as  right  as  the  day  (^  said 
the  Pet  of  the  Fancy ;  '*  we  shall  win  with* 
oat  any  trouble."    '*  Sam  for  a  hundred.") 

a.~The  mug  of  the  *<fiero  of  the  fiush** 


was  now  the  worse  for  fighting,  but  Ui 
pluck  was  as  good  as  ever,  and  mischief 
seemed  his  object,  by  his  slashing  away  at 
his  adversary.  Random  shots  seldom  tell, 
and  so  it  turned  out  for  the  Gipsy.  Sam 
took  advantage  of  this  sort  of  wildness,  asd 
put  in  a  conker  so  sharp  th&t  Cooper  wu 
quite  mad,  rushed  in  to  work,  helter-skelter, 
and  planted  a  severe  blow  under  Sam's  ligfat 
ogle,  which  produced  the  claret.  (-^Cap- 
tal !  *'  from  the  friends  of  Cooper ;  "  another 
like  that,  and  summat  will  soon  be  the 
matter  I "}  Young  Dutchv,  as  gay  as  a  lark, 
returned  the  compliment  by  two  severe  hits, 
and  as  a  sort  of  tie-up  to  the  round,  sent  his 
opponent  headlong  on  the  tnif.  (<*  Dai's 
de  vayl"  from  the  Sheenies;  "Vat  a 
peautiful  hitter!  Dat's  vat  he  ish.  my 
dears  1  He's  an  article  not  to  be  ahold  for 
hisvally!" 

4. — The  coolness  displayed  by  8am,  as 
well  as  his  superiority  as  a  boxer,  satisfied 
the  judges  he  must  win  it,  although  he  had 
napped  a  severe  one  under  his  left  eya, 
which  bled  rather  copiously.  Bis  left  manly 
was  also  a  tiny  bitoamaged.  and  the  friends 
of  the  Gipsy  announoed  the  drcumstsnoe 
with  delight  and  hopes  that  it  was  a  good 
chance  for  their  man,  who,  they  said.  oobU 
last  a  long  time.  Sam  got  away  deverijf 
from  a  desperate  blow,  but  went  in  to  his 
opponent,  and  by  a  flush  hit  on  his  mouth 
set  Cooper's  ivuries  dancing.  The  Qipsy, 
not  dismayed,  returned  on  the  bo<fy.  A 
sharp  rally  followed,  in  which  Cooper  was 
floored;  and  Sam,  rather  wedc,  reeled 
against  the  stake.  (Five-and4wenty  posnda 
to  ten,  but  the  backers  of  the  Gipsy  did  not 
fancy  it^ 

6. — Tnis  was  a  prime  round;  and  tbs 
friends  of  the  Gipsy  observed,  if  he  had  bat 
commenced  the  battle  as  he  now  fought,  the 
chance  might  have  been  in  his  favov.    Tbe 


OaAFTBB  Tin.] 


SAMtfUL  EVAKS. 


m 


Gipsy  wildly  fought  at  the  body,  while  Sftm 
CraopUng  the  traits  of  his  master,  Onrtis, 
wbo  was  at  his  elbow^  kept  miUiog  at  the 
liead,  and  doing  considerable  execution  at 
every  hit.  Sam  also  got  away  from  numerous 
blows :  and  such  was  the  fine  science  he  ex- 
hibited, uniting  tremendous  punishment, 
that  he  nobbed  the  Qipsy  five  times,  one 
after  the  other,  and  then,  by  way  of  a  quietus, 
flcMired  him.  (The  Sheenies  were  now  roar- 
ing in  ecstasy,  offering  any  odds  on  their 
••  peautiful  Young  Dutch  Bam  !  **) 

6. — ThB  ooura^e  and  resolution  of  the 
Gipsv  were  admired  by  eyeiy  one  present^ 
but  his  mode  of  fighting  was  wildneis  in- 
stead of  science.  He  trusted  much  to  de- 
siwation,  andslashed  out  without  looking  at 
his  opponent ;  in  a  word,  he  was  no  marksman. 
In  tibe  hands  of  a  sdentifio  boxer  like  Toung 
I>atohy  he  stood  no  chance.  When  once 
kept  out  with  a  few  nobbers  such  a  fighter 
becomes  an  easy  pr^,  and  ii  licked  offhand 
at  the  leisure  A  the  cool  miller.  Thus  was 
the  Oipey  disposed  of  in  this  round.  He 
nappea  "diTcrs  blows  in  sundry  places,** 
and  was  ultimately  floored.  (Five  to  one, 
but  no  takers.) 

7.— The  appearance  of  the  OipKW  was  con- 
siderably altered,  but  his  friends  insisted  he 
was  now  fighting  better,  and  thought  they 
peroeiTed  a  small  turn  in  his  favour. 
Anxie^  and  friendship  for  a  man.  in  addi- 
tion to  backing,  too  oftoi  punishes  tke  pocket 
of  the  amateur— he  does  not  view  the  con- 
test in  a  proper  light.  The  Qipsy  was  still 
mischisTOUS,  and  a  chance  blow  might  win 
the  battle.  <"6e  on  your  guard,"  said  the 
Pet.  "GiTe  nothing  away.  Be  ready  for 
him;  he's  cominc,  wild  as  an  ox.**)  Sam 
waited  for  his  aaTenary,  met  him  in  the 
head,  and  in  the  struggle  for  the  throw  both 
went  down. 

a— In  this  early  stage  of  the  battle  it  was 
a  guinea  to  a  dump  as  to  the  best  fighter. 
Sam  did  as  he  {deased,  as  a  superior  tacti- 
cian, and  finished  this  round  in  great  style 
1^  a  flooring  hit.    Any  odds. 

9.— The  Gipsy  was  piping,  all  abroaA  and 
of  little  use,  with  his  mdex  out  of  shape. 
He  was  also  fatigued,  yet  he  went  to  work 
desperately,  in  order  to  obtain  something 
like  a  chuioe  in  his  favour.  It,  however, 
was  "  no  go."  The  wildneis  of  the  Gipsy 
was  fast  leaving  him ;  and  the  jobbers  he 
reoeiyed  at  every  turn  rendered  him  nearly 
stupid.    He  was  hit  down  digressed. 

m— It  was  '*bellow8  to  mend'*  with 
Cooper— in  addition  to  which,  Sam's  fists 
were  never  out  of  his  face  until  he  was 


floored.  (Thirty  to  ten.  "  Take  him  awsy ; 
he  can't  win  it '^) 

11. — The  Gipsy  in  this  round  endeavoured 
to  hit  up,  which,  if  it  had  told  upon  Sam's 
nose,  might  have  been  dangerous.  But  he 
was  punished  sererely,  and  m  endeayouring 
to  make  a  return  Cooper  fell  exhausted. 

12. — ^The  Gipsy  was  nearly  done  over,  but 
he  was  gay,  fought  like  a  man,  and  con- 
tended till  he  went  down.    ('*Take  him 

la  — Wildness  and  mischief  was  still  the 
tactics  of  Cooper,  but  it  was  all  up  with  him 
as  to  victory.  Sam  planted  hit  hits  as  safely 
as  if  he  had  been  attacking  a  dead  mark. 
The  Gipsy  down. 

14.— Cooper  was  now  so  distressed  that 
all  the  champagne  in  Charley  Wright's 
extensive  cellars— successful  as  it  ii  in  most 
cases  towards  recruiting  drooping  spirits — 
would  have  proved  of  no  use  towaros  reno* 
rating  the  strength  of  the  defeated  Gipsy. 
He  was  severely  punished  till  he  went  down 
like  a  log  of  wood.  (**  Pray  take  the  brave 
fellow  away  I") 

15,  and  last.— All  things  have  an  end,  and 
the  Gipsy  was  compelled  to  aubmit  to  defeat, 
like  a  drowning  man  that  catches  at  a 
straw.  Cooper  made  a  desperate  rush  as  his 
last  effort  But  Sam  finished  his  opponent 
by  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  nose  as  ne  was 
falling  forward,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
senses.  When  time  was  odled  the  Gipsy 
was  deaf  to  it  and  Sam  was  declared  the 
winner.  The  Toung  'Un  left  the  ring  little 
the  worse  for  the  combat,  excepting  his 
hands,  which  were  much  swelled.  The 
Gipsy  did  not  open  his  eyes  for  several 
minutes,  when  he  was  not  only  carried  out 
of  the  ring,  but  alM  to  the  nearest  public- 
house.  In  fact.  Cooper  could  not  stand. 
The  battle  was  over  in  thirty-eight  minutes. 

BxiTABKB. — Sam  not  only  proved  himaelf 
worthy  the  confidence  of  his  backera,  but  he 
raised  himself  a  step  higher  in  the  sporting 
world  by  his  victory  over  Tom  Cooper.  Ho 
won  the  battle  like  a  master  of  his  art  His 
coolness  was  admirable.  He  was  perfectly 
prepared  at  all  points,  and  he  met  lus  man 
with  all  the  skill  of  an  experienced  warrior. 
Cooper  did  not  disgrace  himielf  by  this  de- 
feat, but  he  ought  to  have  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  science.  His  mode  of  fighting  may 
suddenly  dispose  of  ugly  commoners  in  a 
street  row,  but  with  a  BKilful  pugUist,  when 
desperation  ii  stopped,  the  chance  is  gone, 
and  it  is  a  h 


the  day. 


i  heart-broken  attempt  to  remeve 


At  Ascot  Races,  on  Thursday,  June  8th,  1826,  after  His  Majestj 
(Geo.  IV.)  had  left  the  ground,  a  subscription  purse  of  £50  was  sub- 
scribed  for  a  fight  Sam,  determined  not  to  let  a  chance  pass  him,  entered 
the  lists. 

This  mill  was  patronised  by  some  swells  of  the  first  order,  £50  being 
TOk  a  Ii 
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collected  in  the  Bojal  Stand  with  little  difficulty,  and  great  interest 
was  manifested  by  the  spectators  when  Toong  Sam  was  announced  as 
prepared  to  contend  for  the  prize-money.  It  will  be  observed  that  only 
six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  his  last  fight,  and  Sam's  hands  were  said  to  be 
somewhat  damaged.  His  opponent,  Bill  Carroll,  was  a  good  man.  He 
was  seconded  by  M^Kenrie  and  Lenney ;  and  Sam  was  handled  by  Dick 
Curtis  and  Barney  Aaron.  Sam  took  the  lead,  at  two  to  one,  till  the  tenth 
round,  when  he  received  a  severe  cross-buttock*  This  circumstance  rather 
alarmed  his  friends ;  but  he  soon  recovered  from  its  effects^  and  finished 
off  his  man  in  a  canter,  in  sixteen  rounds,  occupying  thirty  minates.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  present  during  the  fight,  and  subscribed  X30 
towards  the  stakes,  and  to  a  purse  for  the  losing  man. 

From  the  great  improvement  exhibited  by  Sam,  not  only  in  his  person, 
but  his  knowledge  of  milling,  he  was  matched,  without  hesitation,  against 
Jack  Cooper,  known  as  the  Skshing  Gipsy,  for  £50.  This  contest  was 
decided  upon  a  stage,  on  Tuesday,  February  27th,  1827,  at  Andover,  after 
Dick  Curtis  had  defeated  Barney  Aaron.  The  Gipsy,  attended  by  Jem 
Ward  and  Mr.  Nathan,  ascended  the  stage,  and  Dutch  Sam  was  waited 
upon  by  his  faithful  friends  Josh  Hudson  and  Dick  Curtis.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  latter  hero  as  Sam's  second  excited  general  surprise^  Curtis 
said,  '^  Gentlemen,  a  bet  was  laid  me,  ten  pounds  to  one,  that  I  did  not  win 
the  fight  and  second  Toung  Dutch  Sam.  I  believe/'  said  he,  laughing, 
'*  I  shall  win  both  events."  The  combatants  appeared  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  Sam  seemed  lively  as  a  dancing-master,  and  f uU  of  confidence.  The 
Gipsy's  mahogany  mug  bore  a  smile  of  triumph  as,  after  shaking  handfl^ 
the  men  set  to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  l.~S«n    did    not    exhUnt    the  knocked  at  the  door  of  Sam's  Tietoalfiur 

detennined  oharaotcr  of  hie  Ute  liret  who  oiBoe,  lammatwoidd  have  been  the  matter. '7 

wai  considered  the  hardest  hitter  of  his  time.  Sam,  on  the  alert,  goi  away  from  another 

Young  Sam  stepped  in  and  out  exactly  after  random  shot.    The  Oi^  followed  Sun  aQ 

the  lively  manner  of  Onrtis,  and  he  also  held  over  the  stsge,  bat  gained  nothing  by  his 

np  his  hands  like  that  great  master  of  the  bostling  system.    The  Tonng  One  planted  a 

art  of  sdf-def enoe.    The  Pet  is  a  model  for  fMer  :  an  exchange  of  blows  was  nuMle,  bat 

all  boxers ;  and  Undo  Ben  (Bom)  pablidy  Sam  had  the  best  of  it.    In  doefaig,  the 


expressed  his  regret  that  his  Nervy  Jem  was  strength  of  the  Gipqr  prevailed,  ana  Sam 

net  at  Andover,  to  have  taken  a  lenon  from  went  down  upon  his  Imeek 

the  battle  between  Gortis  and  Aaron.    Sam  2.~This  was  a  long  round,  Sam  taking 

endeavoured    to    make  a   hit,  after  long  his  time  to  punish  his  <»poBeat.    After 

spanrinc  ;  but  the  Gipsy  got  away  from  several  pauses,  feints,  and  ouier  maneeavrei, 

mischid.    A  predous  long  pause,  and  both  Sam  gave  a  fMer  which  prodnced  "flnt 

upon  the  watchins  system ;  at  length  the  blood.^     The  Gipmr,  rather  wild,  rushed  in 

Gipsy  went  in  luuid  over  head,  and  planted  and  planted  a  boo^  blow ;   but  it  wu  s 


a  heavy  blow  on  the  left  arm  of  Sam.  which  chance  hit.  Sam,  upon  the  whole,  ww  too 
left  its  mark.  ("I  say,  governor,"  observed  leary  for  his  omxment,  and  having  Curtis  st 
an  old  ring-goer,  "  if  that  there  hit  had      his  elbow  might  be  considered  three  poiolf 
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SAMtnSL  IfiVAKS. 


in  hk  Hram.     He    nobbed    the    Gipsy 

frequent^,  without  any  return.  The  long 
■iMoe  of  timatj'ftvB  minutei  elapeed  before 
thia  round  mm  finished.  In  stxiiggling  for 
^e  throw,  both  down,  the  Gipsy  undermost. 
8Amfor£10a 

3.— The  GhMy,  at  times,  stopped  well ; 
but  in  general  he  had  little  discretion  about 
his  hitting ;  he,  however,  planted  a  body 
blow.  Sam  kept  out  of  misohief  with  oon- 
siderable  skill,  erenr  now  and  then  planting 
ftuoen,  which  jptst  the  Qmsr  out  of  temper- 
nay,  made  him  so  wild  that  ho  rushed  in 
Uke  abull,  and  by  a  sort  of  scrambling  pull, 
he  got  the  Toung  One  down;  five  and  auto 
four  on  Sam. 

4.— Had  Sam  been  a  punishing  hitter,  the 
numeroua  blows  which  the  Gipsy  had 
reoflived  upon  his  mug  mmst  hare  induced 
the  fight  at  this  period  to  a  complete  cer- 
tainty, and  also  shdrt  in  its  duration. 
Cooper  is  always  a  dangerous  customer,  uid 
his  serambUns  hits  mar  win  a  fight.  Sam, 
aware  of  this  feature  belonging  to  the  Gipsr, 
out  of  harm's  way  with  considerable 
kL  nobbing  the  Bush  Goto  at  his  leisure. 
The  Gipsy's  mug  was  bleeding  profusely, 
ftnd  in  rushing  in  to  do  mischief,  heran  him- 
aelf  downwei^ 

5. — ^This  was  a  long  round,  but  the  Gipsy, 
although  desperate  at  times,  could  not  turn 
the  fight  in  his  favour.  The  face  of  Sam 
did  not  exhibit  punishment.  It  is  but  right 
to  observe  that  Cooper  stopped  several  well- 
meant  blows;  but  he  fought  open-handed, 
and  missed  numerous  hits.  If  he  had 
measured  his  distance  properly,  another 
aoeount  might,  perhaps,  have  been  given  of 
the  battle.  The  face  of  the  Gipsy  was 
bleeding  in  every  direction,  and  he  did  his 
vtmost  to  win.  In  struggling  for  the  throw 
Sam  undermost. 

6. — ''You  need  not  be  in  a  hurry^  Sam," 
mid  Dii^  "you  are  sure  to  win  it ;  he's 
about  cutting  it  now.  It  is  £100  to  a  kick  of 
the  rump."  Sam  planted  a  facer  that  sent 
the  Gipsy  Biaggerin{^  but  he  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  fought  desperately.  In  dosing 
Sam  fibbed  Cooper  down.  Six  to  one  upon 
Sam,  and  "Take  him  away !  He's  of  no 
use!" 


7.— The  Gipsy,  quite  abroad,  ran  at  his 
opponent  like  a  madman,  receiving  facers  at 
eveiy  step;  nevertheless,  he  bustled  Sam 
about,  who  M>peared  a  little  distressed.  In 
closing  the  Gipsy  again  napped  it  severely, 
and  went  down,  covered  with  claret.  ( "  Take 
him  away ! ") 

8. — Strange  to  sa^,  the  Gipsy  answered 
the  call  of  time  with  alacrity.  He  also 
made  two  good  stops.  ( ' '  Bravo,  Gipsy !  yoa 
behave  like  a  brave  fellow ! ")  Sun  now  had 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  rush  of  his 
opponent  and  nob  him  with  ease  and  cer- 
tamty.  The  Gipsy  was  again  punished  se- 
verely till  he  went  down.  ("It  is  all  up 
now  I  ten  pounds  to  a  crown  he  does  not  toe 
the  scratch  again !    Take  him  away  I ") 

9,  and  last.— The  Gipar,  however,  showed 
fight,  and  proved  himself  a  much  samer  man 
than  his  friends  had  antidpatod.  But  bs 
only  stood  up  to  receive.  Sam  milled  him 
down  without  ceremony.  Hie  Gipsy  would 
again  have  answered  tbe  call  of  time.  He 
was  game  enough  to  have  had  another 
round,  but  his  backer  humanely  interfered, 
and  sud  "he  should  fight  no  more."  The 
battle  continued  for  one  hour  three  minutes 
and  a  half.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
joy  felt  by  Sam ;  he  performed  some  regular 
duidng  steps  in  the  ring  on  being  decuffed 
the  winner. 

Bkmarks. — Sam  is  an  improving  flffhter ; 
and  if  he  can  but  add  force  to  his  blows, 
bids  fairly  for  the  highest  honours  of  the 
P.R.  He  left  the  nng  without  a  mark 
upon  his  face,  and  no  cMual  observer  could 
have  told  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  a 
battle.  The  face  of  the  Gipsy  exhibited 
severe  punishment.  Jack  Cooper  never  took 
anything  like  such  a  licking  before.  He  did 
his  best  to  win,  and  the  bravest  could  not 
have  done  more.  Sam  is  anxious  to  get 
higher  on  the  pugilistic  list ;  and  if  he  can 
find  friends  to  back  him,  exptesaea  no  hesi- 
tation to  fight  Bishop  Sharpe.  We  should 
say,  upon  this  noint,  to  him,  "  Be  bold,  but 
not  too  bold  !  But  the  Young  One,  per- 
haps, knows  best  what  he  is  about.  He 
asserts  that  he  fancies  "the  IMshop  "  as  a 
customer  in  preference  to  any  other  boxer  in 
the  Ring. 


In  the  days  of  old  *'  the  road  to  the  fight "  was  one  of  the  features  of 
sporting  life,  nor  was  the  '*  return  from  the  fight  "made  withoutits  vicissitudes. 
On  this  occasion  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  weather,  and  the  overwhelmiog 
showers  of  rain,  rendered  the  roads  almost  impassable  hetween  Andover  and 
Basingstoke,  and  the  men  and  horses  were  beaten  to  a  standstill.  But  <^  it 
is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good,"  and  the  ^^  Wheatsheaf  Inn,"  at 
Virginia  Water,  was  not  neglected  either  in  the  journey  from  or  return  to 
London.  A  good  larder,  excellent  tipple,  prime  beds,  and  moderate  chaiges 
arc  sore  recommendations  to  the  sporting  world ;  and  here  many  of  tho 
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London  division  rested  for  the  night.  Curtis  and  Sam  arriyed  in  town  on 
Wednesday  night,  with  full  pockets,  and  amidst  hearty  greetings.  Before  he 
left  Andover  for  London,  Sam  called  upon  the  Gipsy,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  two  sovereigns. 

On  Thursday,  March  Ist,  1827,  Young  Dutch  Sam  took  his  henefit  at 
the  Tennis  Court,  and  was  well  supported.  The  sets-to  generally  were 
good,  the  wind-up  by  Young  Sam  and  Ned  Stockman.  Sam  was  as  gay  as 
a  lark,  fresh  as  a  four-year-old,  and  quite  ready  for  another  milL  Stock- 
man stood  up  well  against  his  clever  adversary ;  but  Sam  had  decidedly  the 
best  of  the  bout  Curtis  also  appeared  at  the  Court,  and  was  congratulated 
by  his  numerous  friends  upon  his  recent  conquest  over  Aaron.  His  face 
was  considerably  swollen,  and  the  handiwork  of  Barney  evident.  The 
Star  of  the  East  also  showed  himself.  Barney's  peepers  were  completely 
in  mourning ;  his  mouth  also  damaged,  and  he  complained  of  soreness  of 
his  throat.  He  was  quite  cheerful,  consoling  himself  that  he  had  done  his 
duty  like  a  brave  and  honest  man. 

The  Gipsy  did  not  exhibit  much  punishment — ^his  head  was  rather  out 
of  shape — a  proof  that  Sam  was  not  so  hard  a  hitter  as  the  Pet.  Sam 
himself  had  no  visible  signs  of  recent  fighting  about  his  nob  ;  his  face  was 
entirely  free  from  marks.  He  returned  thanks  for  the  support  he  had 
received,  and  hoped  he  had  given  his  friends  satisfaction. 

Dick  Davis,  the  ^'  Pet  of  Manchester,"  stood  so  high  in  the  provinciid 
Fancy,  from  his  repeated  conquests,  that  the  patrons  of  boxing  in  Manchester 
were  determined  Davis  should  have  a  shy  in  the  London  Ring.  He  was 
accordingly  matched  with  Young  Sam  for  £100  a  side.  This  battle  was 
decided  on  Tuesday,  June  19th,  1827,  near  Stony  Stratford.  The  journey 
was  rather  too  long  for  the  cockneys,  being  nearly  sixty  miles  from  the 
sound  of  Bow  bells ;  as  it  is  also  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  miles  from 
Manchester,  it  was  also  above  a  joke  for  the  Manchester  lads  to  leave 
their  homes.  Therefore  the  muster  of  the  Fancy  was  but  thin  at  Stony 
Stratford,  although  the  battle  between  Sam  and  Davis  excited  considerable 
interest  among  the  lovers  of  boxing,  both  in  town  and  country.  Davis  was 
a  native  of  Lancashire,  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  employed 
in  Mr.  Peel's  iron  foundry,  at  Manchester,  as  a  moulder — ^in  height  about 
five  feet  six  inches  and  a  quarter,  weighing  ten  stone  twelve  pounds. 
Davis,  by  his  numerous  victories,  stood  high  as  a  milling  cove ;  and  his 
friends  at  Manchester  flattered  themselves  that  he  was  invincible,  as  with 
his  country  opponents  he  was  never  particular  as  to  weight  and  sice.    DaTii 
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defeated  twice  Jack  Wilson,  also  Witman  twice ;  with  Tom  Reynolds  he 
made  a  capital  battle,  which  was  brought  to  a  wrangle ;  and  he  likewise 
defeated  Fidler  Hall.  Davis  entertained  an  opinion  that  he  could  conquer 
any  pugilist  of  his  own  weight  with  the  greatest  certainty.  Sam  had  now 
proved  victorious  in  five  battles ;  Ned  Stockman,  Jack  and  Tom  Cooper 
(Gipsy),  Carroll,  and  Harry  Jones  (the  Sailor  Boy),  all  in  succession  had 
snrrendered  to  his  conquering  arm. 

Davis,  with  two  of  his  backers,  and  Phil.  Sampson,  arrived  at  Stony 
Stratford  on  Saturday,  making  the  '* Cross  Keys"  their  headquarters. 
Davis  wore  his  working  dress,  consisting  of  a  fustian  jacket  and  wide  thick 
trousers ;  he  also  wore  a  check  shirt,  and  he  looked  as  rough  a  customer 
as  might  be  met  with  in  a  day's  walk,  offering  in  these  respects  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  smart  and  natty  London  boxer,  who  was  a  decided  swell  in 
dress  and  deportment. 

Sam  arrived  with  Curtis  during  Monday,  and  made  his  headquarters  at 
the  ^'  George."  In  walking  through  the  streets  of  Stratford,  the  men  met 
each  other  for  the  first  time,  and  shook  hands  like  brave  fellows.  After 
this  rencontre,  Davis  appeared  yet  more  confident  he  should  prove  the 
winner,  the  opinion  of  the  countryman  being  that  '^  such  a  fine  gentleman 
couldn't  stand  to  be  spoilt** 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  knowing  ones  laid  their  nobs  together  as  to  a 
spot  of  ground,  and  a  field  at  Haversham,  about  ^Ye  miles  from  Stony 
Stratford,  was  named  as  the  scene  of  action.  Thither  the  travellers 
repaired,  and  a  few  minutes  past  twelve  o'clock  Sam,  attended  by  Curtis 
and  Oliver,  threw  in  his  tile.  Sam  sported  silk  stockings.  Davis  appeared 
immediately  afterwards,  followed  by  Sampson,  and  Johnny  Cheetham,  of 
Manchester.  The  colours,  yellow  for  each  of  the  combatants,  were  tied  to 
the  8take&  Sam  was  the  favourite  for  choice ;  but  his  friends  were  not 
inclined  to  give  above  five  to  four.     Sam  won  the  toss. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  1.— Davfa  reminded  vm  of  Bishop  The  Utter  hero  looked  every  inch  a  milling 
Sharpe,  but  wm  even  more  formidable  in  oore.  On  appearing  at  the  scratch  Davis  was 
appearance.  He  had  been  well  trained ;  in  still  cautioiis,  and  watching  the  movements 
faet,  he  was  np  to  the  mark,  and  his  heart  of  Sam  from  his  eyes  down  to  his  toe.  Sam 
also  in  the  right  place.  To  win,  and  also  measured  lus  opponent  at  all  points,  and 
nothing  dse  but  to  win,  he  said,  he  left  felt  assured  that  he  had  a  rum  customer  he- 
Manchester.  Sam  was  gay  as  a  lark,  but  fore  him.  Offers  on  both  sides,  but  no  blows; 
his  friends  did  not  think  nim  so  well  as  he  at  length  Davis  rushed  in,  and  slightly 
might  have  been,  and  one  of  his  knuckles  on  planted  a  hit  on  Sam's  arm.  Sam,  with 
the  left  hand  was  tender  and  swelled.  Sam  great  skill,  crept,  as  it  were,  by  decrees,  up 
had  the  advantage  in  height  and  length,  but  to  his  adversarv,  and  let  fly  on  Davis's  sensi- 
the  superiority  In  weight  wi|s  with  {Mvis,  tive  plani    Davis's   ogles   winked  agaiiu 
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("Sam  for  £1001*^  A  irifling  ezduoiM 
oocunred,  when  Sam  cried  out,  "First  UoodT" 
the  elaiet  lUghtlj  appearinc  on  the  moath  of 
Davie.  Sam  waa  not  long  before  he  planted 
another  monter,  but  Davie  reoeived  it  very 
coolly.  Davie  pat  in  a  bodj  hit.  Bxchange 
of  blowB ;  when  they  eeparated,  Sam  waitii^ 
for  another  tam.  A  long  pause.  Davis 
would  not  make  play.  Sam  planted  an- 
other ■iMiiiiMfiil  noeer.  Several  minutes  had 
ebuaaed ;  so  much  eaution  was  observed  on 
both  rides  that  it  was  certain  that  a  long  fight 
would  be  the  result.  Sam  retreated  from 
some  heavy  work  to  a  comer  of  the  linfe 
where  he  received  a  bodier ;  but  he  retumM 
a  heavy  nobber,  which  sent  Davis  staggering 
until  he  went  down.  This  was  consiaered  a 
knock-down  Uow ;  and  the  two  events  had 
been  obtained  upon  the  part  of  Sam,  as  to 
first  blood  and  the  first  knock-down  blow. 
(The  Sandtes  opened  their  mouths  Ufce  good 
ones,  saying,  it  was  as  right  as  the  day, 
and  offering  any  money  on  the  son  of  the 
Phenomenon. ) 

2.— Davis  hit  Sam  on  the  ribs.  Sam  re- 
turned  right  and  left  Davis  missed  two 
heavy  blows.  A  lonff  pause.  Sam  again 
felt  for  the  noee  of  nis  opponent.  Davis 
gave  two  body  hits,  but  they  were  short,  and 
not  effective.  Oounteivhits ;  but  the  lensth 
of  Sam  gave  him  the  '*  best  of  it."  Anotaer 
tedious  pause.  Sam  walked  round  his  ofrao- 
nent  to  set  an  opening.  ("As  vou  are  a  fine 
fighter, ''■aid  Sampion,  "why  don't  you  go  to 
work?"  Curtis  observed  to  Sampson,  ^< Do 
Tou  recollect  Ned  Neale?")  Davis  stopped  a 
left-handed  blow  deverly ;  he  alio  got  away 
from  another.  The  men  now  went  to  woric, 
and  several  blows  were  CTchanyed.  In  dos- 
ing Sam  endeavoured  to  fib  his  adversair ; 
but  the  strength  of  Davis  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  in  strugding  for  the  throw  Sam 
flotdownwell.  "Wdldone,  Sam!"  from  the 
London  boys. 

S.~The  claret  was  now  visible  upcm  the 
mug  of  Davis,  and  the  noee-enders  ne  had 
received  put  him  on  the  winking  qritenu 
This  round  was  a  truly  tedious  one— €ve 
minutes  at  a  time  and  no  blows  pamed.  Sam 
was  determined,  like  a  ildlfnl  ceneral,  not  to 
loee  an  inch  of  ground,  and  only  to  hit  when 
itwas  a  certain^  to  get  home.  Sam  let  fly, 
and  the  face  of  his  adversary  napped  it. 
Some  sharp  fighting  occurred,  Davis  endea- 
vouring to  do  mischief,  and  he  ultimately 
succeeded  in  planting  a  desperate  left-handed 
hit  on  the  side  of  Sam's  head,  which  floored 
the  Young  One.  The  Lancashire  lads  began 
to  open  their  mouths— "That's  right,  Dick !" 
— ^wnile  the  Samites  not  only  looked  blue,  but 
were  silent  as  fish. 

4. — Sam  looked  rather  stupid:  he  was 
labouring  under  the  effects  of  the  last  blow. 
Davis  did  not  follow  up  his  success,  but 
waited  for  Sam  to  make  play.  The  latter 
with  great  ease  put  in  a  rum  one,  and  Davis 
put  up  his  hand  to  feel  if  his  noee  was  in  the 
ri^ht  place.   Sam  stopped  i^  W9U*meant  body 


blow.  A  short  rally,  but  Sam  broke  aw^. 
In  dosing  some  expressions  of  dinppKobaiiasi 
saluted  Davis  for  his  mode  of  throwing. 
But  as  it  did  not  appear  to  be  done  inten- 
tionally,  the  umpires  did  not  notioe  it,  mmI 
Sam  was  under. 

5. — ^Iliis  was  a  short  round,  but  the  oilfiBg 
in  it  was  better  than  in  any  of  tiie  preoediBg 
rounds.  Hie  erchanges  were  at  par.  Davis 
tiirown. 

8. — Several  of  the  Trfmdon  F^acy  b^gsn 
rather  to  be  alarmed,  and  ^  their  moB^  off 
by  backing  Davis.  Rsceptuighis  nobhiewM 
none  the  worse  for  the  batOe^  althon^  one 
hour  and  more  had  passed  away.  The  science 
dis{dayed  hj  Sam  was  the  ddight  of  the 
amateurs ;  he  jobbed  Davis  repeatedly ;  bat 
the  game  of  the  latter  was  not  to  be  reduced 
by  the  left-handed  blowsof  Sam.  Tlie  iigjbt 
eve  of  Davis  was  out  in  the  oonier,  and  the 
Claret  was  streaming  firom  has  nose.  He 
made  some  counter-hits,  but  had  the  wont 
of  the  round  untQ  he  went  down. 

7-9.— The  fighting  of  Davis  in  all  these 
rounds  was  the  same;  he  would  not  coin; 
and  stood  out  to  be  nosed  at  the  will  of  Sam. 
The  Utter  was  thrown  heavily  in  the  last 
round. 

10.— ^This  was  a  long  round.  Sam  was 
more  than  cautious ;  and  under  the  ciroBB- 
stance  of  his  bad  hand  his  figii«i«g  wss 
entitled  to  praise.  The  1^  of  Davs  was 
out  severdy.  He  received  lots  of  smarfMin 
in  the  &ce,  and  the  daiet  nmniiig  down  his 
throat  annoyed  the  Laneadiire  man  mu^ 
In  dosing  Davis  was  under. 

11-16.— The  superioiity  of  the  style  of 
Sam's  fighting  in  all  these  rounds  gave  him 
the  lead;  yet  the  goodness  and  game  of 
Davis  rendoed  him  a  trouHesome  ffTwtffinfv. 
The  latter  could  not  get  at  Sam  with  any- 
thing like  certainty,  and  therefore  his 
favourite  hits  wero  at  the  bodv.  Sam  was 
thrown,  and  also  received  seme  neavy  blows. 
In  the  last  round  he  reodved  a  severe  croas- 
buttoek. 

17-21.-<"Pkay  take  him  away."  aaid  Tbm 
Oliver  to  his  badcer;  "heisosieof  thegamest 
fellows  I  ever  saw.  but  he  cannot  win ;  you 
will  get  yourself  mto  troaUe— nay,  all  of 
us.  It  is  a  shame  to  let  such  a  bsmve  fellow 
fight  any  longer."  "Wdl  dosie,  Ttaanmy," 
replied  a  Hanchester  covey;  *'he  is  bo*  half 
licked  yet ;  Davis  will  soon  beein ;  he  ean^ 
lose  it.  Sam  has  not  strength  tolidc  a  bai^.") 
The  head  of  Davis,  by  the  repeated  johben 
he  had  reodved,  was  (raite  out  of  shape; 
both  his  peepers  wero  damaged,  his  dMadcs 
puffed  up^  and  his  nose  out  aaud  Uluillat 
But  his  oaokeni  rdied  upm  hie  ^Bniisiies. 
and  several  of  them  cakulated  upon  lui 
winnins.  Hie  last  round  was  wdl 
and  rattier  in  favour  of  Davis,  who  ^ 
to  fight.    Sam  was  down. 

22,23,21— Nose  and  mouth.  Alt] 
might  be  termed  quite  safe  to  Sun,  andt 
to  one  offered  upon  him,  yet  the  son  of  the 
PhenomeaoQ  treated  Davis  tm  a 
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rival,  and  kept  oat  of  miflohief .    He  jobbed  Dutch  Sam  eometliing  more  than  gamenev 

I>aTie  at  hia  leisure,  reduoiiig  his  strength  ii  required.    Davis  may  defeat  a  mob  of 

gvary  round.    ("TRke  him  away !"  from  all  yokels,  but  it  is  <^uite  a  different  thing  to 

parts  of  the  ring.)  taokle  London  prue-fighters.    Davis  is  a 

25-27. — Davis  would  not  listen  to  anything  good  man,  a  soientiflo  hard  hitter,  and  stands 

like  "  giving  in,"  and  although  his  nose  was  up  like  a  ehopping-blook ;  but  the  above  re- 

ha  two  or  three  times  in  e^rerj  round,  he  quisites,  although  essential  to  a  boxer,  will 

fooght  in  the  moat  muijbf  s^le.    He  was  not  ensure  viotoiy  unless  he  can  fight  more 

down  in  every  round.   ("  T^e  nim  away  ! ")  than  a  little.    He  must  learn  to  give  as  well 

28w*^Thegamene8s  of  Davis  never  deserted  as   to  take:     a   reoeivei^enenil    u    but 

him ;  and  it  did  appear  to  the  spectators  that  a   foolish   character.    Davis   was   severely 

be  would  sooner  part  with  his  life  than  lose  punished  about  the  head.    Had  he  gone  in 

the  battie.    (^Teai  pounds  to  a  crown— any  according  to  the    direction  of  Sampson  a 

odds— but  no  takers.)    Davis  sent  down.  different  account  might  have  been  given  at 

29,  90,  and  last— Davis  again  appeared  at  the  fight ;  yet  it  is  but  common  justice  to  say 

the  scratch  and  showed  fight.    Sam  now  did  of  Davis  that  he  exerted  himself  all  in  his 

as  he  Iflced  with  his  brave  opponent,  punish-  power  to  win  the  battie.    Sam,  notwith* 

ing  him  in  all  directions,  until  he  nit  him  standing  it  took  him  upwards  of  three  hours 

down  in  tito  comer  of  the  ring.    His  backers  to  defeat  his  ojyponent.  won  the  fight  like  a 

said  D^vis  should  not  fight  any  more.    In  first-rate  tactician.    If  the  left  hand  of  Sam 

faet»  Davis  could  not  have  appeared  acain  had  not  been  injured  he  would  probably  have 

at  the  sciateh.    The  fight  occupied  three  won  the  battie  m  half  the  time.    He  left  the 

kcwnamdihWtp'JhftWiinutei,  ring  quite  fresh,  and  could  have  fought 

Skmakkd.— Against  a  fine  fighter  like  another  hour  without  difficulty. 

The  backers  of  Sam,  without  hesitation,  now  pitted  him  against  the  ''  all- 
conquering  Bishop  Sharpe  "  for  £100  a  side.  This  match  excited  an  un- 
usual degree  of  interest  Sharpe  had  the  majority  in  his  favour,  par- 
ticulail J  the  old  ring-goers ;  nevertheless,  Young  Sam  stood  well  with  the 
Corinthians  and  the  lovers  of  fine  fighting.  The  following  remarks  as  to  the 
different  capabilities  of  the  combatants  were  published  a  few  days  previous 
to  the  day  appointed  for  the  battle  to  take  place :  *'  First  on  the  list  stands 
Bishop  Sharpe,  the  Bold  Smuggler,  who  has  proved  himself  successful  in 
upwards  of  twenty  battles,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Prize  Ring.  The 
Smuggler  never  picked  his  customers,  but  took  them  as  they  came,  and 
always  got  through  the  piece  with  victory.  As  a  fighter,  Bishop  Sharpe 
is  not  generally  admired ;  but  as  a  hitter  he  is  tremendous,  and  one  blow 
well  planted  has  often  rendered  it  *  no  go '  to  his  opponents.  The  Sage  of 
the  East  pronounces  him  to  be  *  prodigious ;'  and  the  John  Bull  Fighter 
asserts,  *  He  hits  them  as  I  like,  and  so  hard  as  his  opponents  do  not  like  1* 
But  Sharpe  will  be  opposed  by  a  *  leary '  fighter  in  Sam,  cautious  in  a 
hjgfa  degree,  and  who  has  a  very  great  aversion  to  be  hit  at  all.  This 
renders  Sam  a  very  difficult  cove  to  be  ^got  at'  He  is  also  a  very 
dangerous  adversary  for  those  customers  who  like  to  '  go  in,'  as  he  nobs 
and  gets  away,  frequently  without  any  return ;  his  blows  are  considered 
light,  and  of  the  sparring  school;  but  the  Manchester  Pet  tells  another 
tale.  We  are  inclined  to  think — nay,  almost  certain — that  Young  Sam 
cannot  punish  anything  like  his  late  papa,  nor  hit  as  hard ;  but  he  has  a 
knack  of  hitting  a  man  twice  in  a  place  which  nearly  amounts  to  the  same 
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thing.  Sam  ii  confidence  personified,  and  the  Bishop  thinks  Tictoiy  is  as 
safe  to  him  as  if  the  battle  were  at  an  end.  Sfaarpe  is  at  present  the  favourite, 
five  to  four." 

Tuesday,  October  28rd,  1827,  was  the  day  set  apart  for  the  battle  to  take 
place,  and  great  anxiety  was  manifested  upon  the  event  Many  of  the 
Londoners  started  overnight  for  the  scene  of  action ;  and  in  consequence 
the  Bonifaces  on  the  road  to  No  Man's  Land  came  in  for  a  turn,  more 
especially  at  St.  Albans,  the  '^Blue  Boar'*  being  the  grand  rallying 
point. 

Before  peep  of  day  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  North  London  road  was 
covered  with  vehicles  of  every  description,  filled  with  the  lads  of  the  Fancy, 
picturing  to  themselves  a  prime  day's  play  between  Sam  and  the  Bishop,  and 
the  complete  fill-up  of  the  scene  by  Barney  Aaron  and  Redmond.  The 
^'  Crown,"  at  Holloway,  kept  by  Joe  Emms,  was  attractive  ;  Young  on 
Highgate  Hill  was  not  forgotten  ;  Pepper,  at  the  ^'  King's  Arms  **  at  Bamet, 
came  in  for  a  good  slice,  and  "  Little  Tim's  Crib,"  near  to  the  twelfth  mile- 
stone, was  overfiowing  with  company. 

Sharpe,  on  the  Monday  evening,  made  his  quarters  at  St.  Albans,  and 
Sam  took  up  his  residence  for  the  night  at  "  Little  Tim'a" 

As  the  day  wore  on,  it  was  ascertained  that  a  screw  was  loose,  and  five 
to  one  offered  that  no  fight  would  take  place.  Such  was  the  state  of 
things  for  two  or  three  hours  at  St  Albans ;  at  length  it  was  announced 
that  Sam  was  upon  the  road,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  made  his  appear- 
ance in  a  post-chaise. 

Time  was  on  the  wing ;  and  Sharpe  and  his  seconds,  Peter  Crawley  and 
Ward,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  No  Man's  Land,  where  the  ring 
had  been  previously  made  by  Joe  Fishwick.  At  one  o'clock  Bishop 
Sharpe  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  according  to  custom,  in  order  to  claim 
the  stakes  should  Sam  not  make  his  appearance,  but  Sam,  attended  by 
Curtis  and  Harry  Holt,  showed  himself  within  the  ropes.  All  was  happiness 
amongst  the  crowd  for  a  few  minutes,  and  nothing  but  a  scientific  battle 
expected  to  take  place ;  but  the  mishap  was  soon  developed ;  Sam  took  off 
his  f  ogle,  but  the  remainder  of  his  toggery  remained  untouched.  The  traps 
now  appeared,  and  said  they  had  a  warrant  against  Sam  ;  but  on  no  occasion 
whatever  did  officers  ever  conduct  themselves  more  gently,  or  act  ^^  accord- 
ing to  their  instructions"  to  behave  in  a  gentlemanly  manner  to  the 
offender  against  the  law,  than  these  did.  This  compliment  is  most  certainlj 
due  to  them.    The  warrant  was  demanded,  and  was  soon  brought  to  light, 
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It  purported  to  be  from  Marylebone  Office,  signed  by  Mr.  Rawlioson, 
direcUog  all  constables,  &c.,  ^'  to  apprehend  Samuel  Evans  and  bring  him 
before  the  said  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  suspicion  of  his 
being  about  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace  with  one  Bishop  Sharped' 
During  the  conference  with  the  traps,  the  Bishop  addressed  himself  to 
several  gentlemen  in  the  ring,  observing,  "  It  is  too  bad — ^it  is  rascally 
conduct  to  rob  me  of  the  battle*money,"  and  taking  off  his  clothes,  went 
up  to  his  opponent,  and  said  to  him,  '*  Sam,  do  you  mean  to  fight?  I  am 
ready  for  you."  Sam  replied,  "What  am  I  to  do? — ^I  can't  fight  in 
the  face  of  the  officers/'  His  seconds,  Holt  and  Curtis,  declared 
they  would  not  give  a  chance  away  by  seconding  Sam  in  defiance  of  the 
law.  The  traps,  to  prevent  any  further  misunderstanding  on  the  subject, 
and  to  make  "  their  visit  pleasant,"  in  the  most  gentle  manner  gave  Sam  a 
hint  that  his  services  in  the  ring  would  be  dispensed  with,  so,  like  ^*  a  good 
boy,"  he  retired  from  within  the  ropes  without  giving  them  any  further 
trouble.  Bishop  Sharpe  put  on  his  clothes  ;  but  before  he  left  the  ring  he 
said  he  had  no  doubt  the  lovers  of  fair  play  would  not  let  him  be 
deprived  of  the  stakes,*'  and  thus  the  affair  ended. 

On  Thursday,  October  25th,  1827,  the  Pet  of  the  Fancy  took  his  benefit 
at  the  Tennis  Court;  and,  considering  the  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather,  it  was  a  good  one.  Several  bouts  proved  atti*active ;  but  the  great 
feature  of  the  day  was  the  set-to  between  Harry  Holt  and  Young  Dutch 
Sam.  This  gave  the  amateurs  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  Sam's  con- 
dition ;  and,  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  audience,  he  appeared  nothing 
wanting ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  considered  up  to  the  mark.  Young  Sam 
was  pitted  against  one  of  the  best  sparrers  on  the  list,  and  one  who  has  had 
great  experience,  not  only  in  fighting  with  Jack  Randall,  but  continually 
setting  to  with  the  Nonpareil  in  his  best  days.  Holt  has  been  opposed  to 
all  the  first-rate  men  on  the  list,  and  always  proved  himself  a  distinguished 
scientific  artist.  The  attack  and  defence  were  a  masterpiece  on  both  sides. 
Harry  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  had  a  troublesome  customer  before  him, 
and  Sam  had  not  to  learn  that  the  eyes  of  all  the  Court  were  on  him.  We 
do  not  know  a  better  opponent  than  Holt  for  Sam  to  produce  a  trial  scene 
for  the  Fancy  in  order  that  they  may  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Harry 
was  capital,  and  Sam  proved  himself  excellent  The  *^  best  of  it"  was  of 
a  doubtful  nature,  and  a  feather  in  the  scales  of  candour  and  justice  might 
have  been  the  award  on  either  side ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  Sam 
WAS  ip  condition,  and  Harry  quit^  out  pf  it.     This,  however,  was  uo%  tlie 
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point  in  view ;  bat  the  moet  remarkable  and  ralaable  feature  in  the  above 
aet-to  was  thia — Sam,  it  was  seen,  could  change  his  mode  of  fighting  as 
drcumstances  presented  themselves — ^no  hopping  about,  no  standing  still, 
but  stopping  and  hitting  his  opponent  with  the  utmost  ease,  rallying  like 
the  most  determined  boxer,  and  getting  out  of  trouble  with  ease,  stjle,  and 
decision.  Indeed,  such  was  the  display  of  Sam  and  Harry  Holt  that  the 
greatest  admirers  of  Bishop  Sharpe  on  witnessing  the  set-to,  must  have 
pronounced  the  ^^  Toung  One  "  a  formidable  and  dangerous  customer  to 
the  Bold  Smuggler.  Tumultuous  applause  crowned  their  exertions  and 
exits  from  the  stage.  It  was  pronounced  by  the  whole  of  the  visitors  one 
of  the  best  sets-to  ever  witneaaed  at  the  Tennis  Court 

Several  persons  of  rank  who  were  present  wished  that  Sam  would  give 
some  explanation  on  the  subject  of  his  not  fighting  vnth  Sharpe.  He 
replied  "  that  he  had  no  explanation  to  give  ;  he  had  been  used  very  ill, 
and  it  was  not  his  fault  T' 

Decision  of  the  STAKXHOLDXfi. — ^The  *'  Castle  Tavern  "  was  ove^ 
flowing  on  Wednesday,  October  24th,  1827  ;  Bishop  Sharpe  and  his  backen 
were  present.  The  stakes  of  £200  were  demanded  by  the  Bishop,  on  the 
score  that  he  was  in  the  ring,  and  ready  to  fight,  according  to  the  articles 
of  agreement.  He  said  that  Sam  had  declined  to  fight  through  the 
collusion  of  parties,  under  the  idea  they  would  lose  their  blunt  if  he  fought, 
and  not  on  account  of  any  fair  magisterial  interruption.  One  of  the 
backers  of  the  '^  Young  One  "  resisted  the  stakes  being  given  up  until  the 
whole  of  Sam's  backers  were  present,  as  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  dispute.  The  stakeholder,  Tom  Belcher,  considered,  in  point  of 
right  and  fairness,  the  Bishop  was  entitled  to  the  battle-money,  and 
accordingly  gave  Sharpe  one  hundred  pounds,  holding  the  other  hundred 
as  an  indemnity  against  any  legal  proceedings  which  might  be  instituted 
against  the  stakeholder. 

Sam,  full  of  pluck,  and  anxious  to  obtain  a  job,  offered  to  fight  Peace 
Inglis,  but  no  match  was  made. 

In  April,  1827,  Dan  M'Eenzie  was  matched  against  Young  Sam  for  £50 
a  side,  but  the  backers  of  M'Kenzie  ultimately  preferred  a  forfeiture  to 
running  the  risk  of  a  battle. 

In  a  set-to  with  **  the  Young  Gas**  at  the  Tennis  Court,  Sam  distinguished 
himself,  proving  a  most  troublesome  customer.  Jonathan  had  '^  all  his 
work  to  do  "  to  prevent  his  being  placed  in  the  background  by  the  superior 
tactics  of  Young  Sanu 
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The  set-to  between  Young  Sam  and  Harry  Holt  had  given  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  amateurs  that  a  second  bout  was  called  for  by  the 
admirers  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  At  the  benefit  of  Jem  Bum  at  the 
Tennis  Court  on  Tuesday,  December  11th,  1827,  the  above  pugilists  again 
met.  Sam,  as  a  rising  performer,  appeared  anxious  to  obtain  the 
superiority,  and  Holt  was  equally  on  the  alert  to  prevent  losing  his  laurels 
obtained  as  an  accomplished  sparrer.  The  latter  defended  himself  with 
considerable  skill ;  but  the  length  and  activity  of  Sam  ultimately  gave  him 
the  advantage.  Upon  quitting  the  stage  they  received  thunders  of  applause 
from  a  delighted  audience. 

The  following  statement,  addressed  to  the  sporting  world,  appeared  in 
the  newfipapeiB  in  vindication  of  Young  Sam's  character: — 

*'NoTemberUt,1827. 
"Okntlkmkn,— I  have  been  much  lurprised  to  peroeWe  that  almoat  aU  the  bUtme  of  the 
cUaappointment  ejEperienoed  bv  the  fanoj  owing  to  the  fight  not  taking  plaoe  between 
Biahop  Sharpe  and  myself  hai  been  hud  upon  my  shoolden,  and  yet  I  hare  been  unquea- 
tiionably  the  gieateat  sufferer ;  for  I  am  oonfident  that  had  no  interruption  taken  plaoe  tiie 
batUe-money  would  be  now  in  mj  poaaenion.  An  inferenoe  is  drawn  to  my  prejudioe  that 
as  the  warrant  from  the  liary-la-bonne  CHBoe  was  granted  on  the  information  of  my  mother, 
I  had  employed  her  to  give  auoh  infoimation,  or,  at  leaat,  that  ahe  aeted  with  my  know- 
ledge and  oonaent ;  but  I  declare  most  aolemnly  that  this  was  not  the  case.  I  had  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  whatever  that  any  one  intended  to  adopt  such  a  course,  nor  did  I  know 
tiiat  Bueh  a  warrant  waa  issued,  tiU  informed  of  it  on  the  morning  of  fighting.  Whether  or 
not  this  warrant  was  obtained  at  the  instance  of  persons  who  had  taken  a  atiange  alarm  and 
were  afraid  to  risk  their  money  on  me,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  aay ;  but  of  thia  the  Fancy 
may  be  aasured,  that  I  meant  to  do  my  hut  to  vin,  and  felt  fuUv  confident  of  succeaa. 
With  reapect  to  the  aasertion  that  the  offloera  had  no  authoritr  to  take  me,  aa  their  warrant 
was  isaued  from  Hiddleaex,  and  waa  not  backed  by  a  Hertfordshire  magistrate,  I  can  safely 
plead  that  they  told  me  ther  certainly  had  full  powers  to  act,  and  I  did  not  feel  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  legal  nieeoes  to  renst  their  authority.  I  could  not  venture  to  fight  in 
deflanoe  of  a  oouj^e  of  experienced  officers,  who  I  rensonably  concluded  must  be  much 
better  indges  of  the  extent  of  their  powers  than  I  could  be.  As  to  the  alleged  error  of  a 
mimomer  m  the  warrant,  my  real  name  if  Samwl  Jbvani,  so  that  the  document  was 
eorrectly  drawn  in  that  respect  at  least.  The  whole  affair  has  ended  most  unfortunately  for 
me ;  I  am  bound  over  to  '  keep  the  peace  towards  all  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  for  twelve 
months,*  and  am  thus  prevented  from  exercising  my  profession  in  the  Ring  during  that 
period— a  conseouence  of  most  serious  import  to  a  young  man  who,  vanity  apart,  was  rising 
into  notice,  and  had  been  hitherto  invariably  successful  Of  course,  it  is  useless  for  me  xo 
talk  of  making  any  match  at  present ;  but,  when  the  above  period  has  expired,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  fight  any  man  in  Eneland,  of  my  weight,  for  from  £100  to  £500.  And  now  a 
word  or  two  to  Bishop  Sharpe :  If  he  has  one  spark  of  English  feeUng  belonging  to  him,  he 
will  not  fail  to  give  me  the  preferenoe  as  soon  as  I  am  frM  from  the  fetters  of  the  law  and 
able  to  meet  him.  I  have  a  prior  daim  upon  his  notice,  and  shall  never  rest  satisfied  till  I 
have  a  fair  opportunity  of  proving  which  is  the  best  man.  Good  luck,  and  the  unfair  pre- 
cipitation of  the  stakeholder,  have  placed  the  battle-money  for  our  late  match  in  the 
Bishop's  possaaaion  (to  which,  under  all  the  ciroumatancea,  he  waa  not  entiUed) ;  let  him 
add  to  the  windfall  aa  much  more  as  he  pleaaea  up  to  £500:  and,  at  the  end  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  thia  letter,  I  wiU  fight  him  for  the  whole. 

**  Tours,  ^,  SAMUEL  EVANS 

*'  (Commonly  called  Young  Dutch  Sam).** 

Dnring  the  twelve  months  of  enforced  exclusion  from  the  ring  as  a 
principal,  Sam  figured  in  a  tum-np  in  February,  1828,  with  a  big  carman 
who  iosalted  bis  friend,  Pick  Curtis,  near  London  Bridge,  polishing  off  the 
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wagon-driTiDg  Hercules  in  five  rounds.    The  affair  will  be  fonnd  in  the 
memoir  of  Dick  Curtis,  po$t. 

In  the  autumn  of  1828,  in  consequence  of  some  personal  unpleasantness, 
the  veteran  Jack  Martin  (the  once-renowned  conqueror  of  Scroggins,  Josh 
Hudson,  Phil.  Sampson,  and  Ned  Turner)  challenged  Toung  Sam  to  the 
battlefield,  and  a  match  was  made  for  £100  a  side.  For  some  months 
this  affair  was  the  talk  of  sporting  circles  ;  Sam's  conduct  being  the  subject 
of  much  censure.  At  length,  all  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  mea 
met  on  the  4th  of  November,  1828,  at  Knowle  Hill,  Berks,  thirty-four 
miles  from  London,  a  spot  celebrated  from  its  having  been  the  scene  of 
similar  exhibitions  on  a  former  occasion — ^we  allude  to  the  fights  between 
George  Cooper  and  Baldwin,  Young  Dutch  Sam  and  Ned  Stockman,  and 
Goodman  and  Reidie,  all  of  which  were  decided  on  the  same  excellent  arena 
without  interruption.  In  fact,  a  more  suitable  spot  could  not  have  been 
selected  ;  first,  from  its  being  at  a  distance  from  any  populous  neighbonr* 
hood ;  and  next,  from  one  side  of  the  grounds  being  bounded  by  a  gradual 
elevation,  from  which  the  spectators  could  look  down  upon  the  sports  ss 
from  a  sort  of  amphitheatre.  The  distance  from  London,  too,  four-and- 
thirty  miles,  brought  the  journey  within  the  scope  of  a  day,  and  enabled 
the  amateurs  to  go  and  return  without  any  serious  sacrifice  of  timeoi 
labour. 

Both  men  had  been  attentive  to  their  training ;  Martin  at  Milford,  in 
Surrey f^  and  Sam  first  at  Hartley  Bow,  and  then  at  the  **  New  Inn," 
Staines.  In  the  early  part  of  his  training,  Martin,  from  having  but  jost 
recovered  from  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  as  well  as  from  the  deep  wound  which 
his  feelings  had  sustained,  was  in  anything  but  promising  condition.  At 
last  he  came  out  with  every  appearance  of  renovated  health.  At  his 
benefit,  on  the  previous  Tuesday,  he  seemed  to  have  reached  his  pristine 
vigour,  and,  as  he  said  himself,  was  quite  as  well  as  an  '^  old  'un  "  coold 
expect  to  be.  Of  the  result  of  the  battle  he  always  spoke  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, and  led  his  friends  to  believe  that  victory  was  certain.  So  per- 
suaded was  he  himself  of  this  issue  that  he  advised  all  whom  he  knew  to 
back  him  without  hesitation,  and  actually  gave  them  money  to  lay  out  on 
his  account.  In  the  end  this  confidence  proved  to  be  misplaced,  and  the 
milling  maxim  that  '*  old  stale  ones  are  of  no  use  to  young  fresh  ones,"  was 
fully  exemplified;  Martin,  who  had  been  for  some  years  a  licensed 
victualler,  being  in  his  thirty-third  year,  while  Sam*s  summers  numbered 
but  twenty-one,     Jt  was  stipulf^ted  \n  the  iprtjcles  that  Ml^rtio  shoidd  QQt 
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weigh  more  than  list.  7Ib8.  on  the  morning  of  fighdng — asaperflnons  con- 
dition, seeing  that  his  weighty  in  his  prime^  was  nnder  list,  and  his  recent 
illness  had  reduced  him  some  pounds.  Sam  stated  his  weight  at  lOst  121bs. ; 
to  ns  he  looked  more  than  half  a  stone  heavier.  The  toss  for  choice  of 
place  was  won  by  Sam,  and  he  very  naturally  named  the  scene  of  his 
former  good  fortune.  On  Monday  afternoon  Martin  reached  tbe  ''  Castle 
Inn,''  on  the  further  side  of  Maidenhead  ;  and  Sam,  accompanied  by  Dick 
Curtis  and  other  friends,  shifted  his  quarters  from  Old  Shirley's  at  Staines, 
to  the  same  neighbourhood  It  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  magistracy 
would  not  interfere,  and  the  anticipation  of  the  approaching  contest  was 
thus  unalloyed  by  those  fears  which  were  but  too  common  even  in  those 
days  in  meetings  of  a  like  character. 

The  road  from  London  during  Monday  afternoon  was  crowded  by  drags 
of  every  description.  A  great  number  pushed  on  to  Maidenhead,  while 
others  pulled  up  at  Cranford  Bridge,  Colnbrook,  or  Slough. 

The  dawn  of  day  produced  a  new  cavalcade  from  all  quarters.  Carriages, 
post-chaises,  and  gigs  kept  pouring  through  the  town  all  the  morning  in 
an  almost  uninterrupted  line,  reminding  men  of  the  days  when  Crawley 
Downs  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Fancy.  Many  persons  of  distinction 
were  among  the  motley  assemblage,  whose  patronage,  under  the  encourage- 
ment afforded  by  the  Fair  Play  Club,  was  hourly  increasing.  The  weather 
was  as  propitious  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire ;  the  sun  shone  with 
brilliancy,  and  every  countenance  seemed  gladdened  by  the  cheering 
prospect  of  a  good  day's  sport. 

The  Commissary  was  early  on  the  ground,  and  formed  the  ring  with  his 
usual  judgment.  The  whole  was  surrounded  by  wagons  and  other  vehicles, 
which  were  drawn  up  three  and  four  deep,  and  the  most  perfect  regularity 
was  preserved.  As  the  hour  of  combat  approached  the  throng  came 
rattling  in  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  and  the  '*  yellowman  "  of  Sam 
and  the  *^blue  bird's-eye  fogle"  of  Martin  were  everywhere  sported. 
Tom  Cribb  and  most  of  the  old  members  of  the  P.  R.  were  present,  and  we 
were  glad  to  recognise  in  the  circle  many  of  those  old  Fancy  mugs  whose 
countenance  in  former  days  lent  life  to  the  scene. 

At  half-past  twelve  there  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand  persons 
assembled.  At  this  time  the  F.P.C.  whips  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
twelve  of  the  ^'  Order  of  Regulators,"  and  the  ring  was  immediately  cleared 
of  interlopers,  all  of  whom,  with  a  few  exceptions,  retired  behind  an  outer 
nog  of  ropes,  in  which  situation  they  remained  throughout  the  contest. 
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At  a  quarter  before  one  o'clock  it  was  annoiinced  that  both  men  were 
on  the  groond,  and  in  a  few  minntee  afterwards  Sam  entered  the  ring, 
attended  by  Dick  Cnrtis  and  Jem  Waid.  He  looked  serious,  and  was  a 
little  pale,  but  still  appeared  well  and  confident 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Martin  entered  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  circle,  attended  by  Tom  Spring  and  Peter  Crawley.  He  was  receired 
with  loud  cheers,  and  appeared  in  high  spirits.  He  came  forward  with  a 
smile  on  his  countenance,  as  if ,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  toast,  '^  the 
present  moment  was  the  most  happy  of  his  life.*' 

Martin  paid  but  little  attention  to  his  antagonist,  while  Sam  eyed  him 
with  a  searching  look,  and,  turning  towards  his  friends,  said,  ^^  It  win  be 
seen  to-day  whether  fear  forms  any  part  of  my  composition.''  On  peelmg, 
Martin  showed  a  fine  muscular  pair  of  understandings,  and  had  some  good 
points  upwards ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  his  frame  was  not  in  its  prime. 
His  breast  showed  marks  of  recent  blisters  as  well  as  the  bites  of  leeches, 
and  the  flesh  about  his  collar-bone  and  ribs  wanted  that  fulness  and  fresh- 
ness which  betoken  good  healtii,  Sam  was  "  all  oyer  right,"  and  was 
evidently  in  slap-up  condition.  Though  not  so  well  pinned  as  Martin,  hk 
upper  works  were  symmetry  itself,  and  the  fine  muscle  of  his  shoulders  aod 
arms  was  visible  at  every  move.  At  length,  both  men  being  ready,  the 
toss  for  choice  of  position  took  place,  and  was  won  by  Curtis.  The  men 
then  went  to  the  scratch,  and  shook  hands  slightly,  and  immediately  threw 
themselves  into  position.  Breathless  silence  prevailed,  and  the  seconds 
retired  to  their  comers.  At  this  time  the  betting  was  twenty-five  to 
twenty  on  Martin. 

THE   FIGHT. 

B<mnd  1. — ^The  men  set  to  acroM  the  sun,  a  hit  in  the  neck,  but  wm  up  in  a  momeni 

with  their  rides  to  it,  and  each  got  close  to  Sam,  ready  at  all  points,  instantlj  plunged 

the  ride  of  the  ring.    Sam  had  the  higher  in  to  a  close  in  the  comer  of  the  ring,  and  a 

ground,  and  made  one  or  two  dips  or  half  desperate  struggle  ensued,  eaditmns  for  the 

plunges  with  his  left,  as  if  going  to  let  fly ;  advantage,  Sam  hitting  right  and  left  at  the 

out  Martin  was  steady,  and  held  his  arms  body  and  head,  while  Martin  grasped  lum 

well  up  to  guard  his  nob.    In  this  way  they  round  the  neck.    Sam  cleverly  disentangled 

stood  opporite  each  other  for  some  seconds,  his  left  hand,  and  delivered  a  shwbing  hit  on 

when  Sam  again  made  a  feint  with  his  left.  his  right  eye :  he  then  hit  him  with  the  right. 

Martin  immediately  broke  away,  and  veering  and  both  still  continued  to  struggle  with  sD 

round,  got  the  upper  ground,  so  that  they,  in  theb  force,  Martin  receiving  some  severe  hit^ 

fact,  changed  positions.    Three  minutes  had  but  making  no  return ;  at  last  Sam  threw  out 

now  elapsed,  when  Sam  hit  out  riightly  with  his  leg,  and  catching  Martin  tm  his  thkh, 

his  right,  but  was  stopped.   He  tried  it  again,  flung  him  over,  and  fell  heavily  on  him.  The 

and  popped  in  his  left  and  right  with  great  ring  was  in  an  uprocur,  and  aU  Martin's  fiiendf 

force  on  Martin's  right  eye  and  left  cheek.  in  dismav.    It  was  a  fearful  but  dedave 

Martin  then  rushed  in  to  a  raUy,  but  was  struggle  m  favour  of  Sam,  for  on  MsHn 

cleverly  met  by  Sam  with  his  lefL  and  both  rising  to  his  second's  knee  his  right  qre  vw 

hit  away,  Sam  well  in,  and  quick  with  his  closed  and  dreadfullv  swollen,  while  his  faoe 

right  and  left.    Martin  slipped  on  his  knees  exhibited  other  maru  of  Sam's  handiwork, 

from  the  moist  state  of  the  ground,  or  from  Sam  himself  had  not  a  mark.     "It's  aO 
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WM  the  fB&eral  ery^"8am  mnii 
win ; "  And,  indeed,  it  wm  evident  tliat 
Martin  wm  qmte  ebroad.  MwellMolmoiuly 
distreMed.  /The  round  kited  fire  minutea. 
ftnd  nz  And  eeren  to  fonrwere  freely  offered 
en  Bun,  but  no  taken,  forallwere  too  mudh 
aitoolelied  to  think  of  hedging. 

8. — ^Both  menoame  to  the  sorateh  with 
deBberatkin,  and  each  eeemed  deairoiu  of 
leondting  hie  wind,  whieh  wae  in  full  play 
from  the  Tiolenoe  <rf  the  prerioni  itrDgele. 
flam  again  poised  himself  on  hii  left  leg, 
keeping  hie  head  well  np,  and  hie  lists  ready 
ffor^eUvery.  At  length  Martin,  as  if  he 
oonsidered  something  desperate  was  neoes- 
saiy,  hit  oat  with  his  rii^i  but  theUow  feU 
short;  he  then  mshea  in,  bat  was  met 
deverly  by  Sam  with  Ids  left.  Martin,  qnite 
wild,  bored  1dm  to  the  ropes,  but  Sam,  cool 
and  steady,  broke  away  and  jobbed  him  with 
hk  riglhi.  Martin,  rawer  abroad,  now  tried 
at  the  body,  and  roahed  in  with  his  head 
down— Sam  again  met  him  with  his  right, 
and  dosed,  when  he  oaught  poor  Jack's  nob 
aider  his  risht  arm,  andhit  up  with  his  left 
nhimatclT  flooring  him,  and  mlling  on  his 
head.    l%ree  to  one  on  Sam,  and  no  takers. 

8. — Sam  eautioos,  and  in  no  hurry  to 
bsgia.  Martin  stood  with  his  back  dose  to 
the  ropes,  and  many  thought  Sam  ought  to 
have  gone  in  to  ilnisL  Beseemed  to  think, 
howcnrer,  he  had  the  gune  in  his  own  hands, 
and  was  evidently  collecting  Ids  wind.  At 
last  he  pat  in  a  fearful  jd>  with  his  riffht  on 
Martin's  left  ^e,  and  again  with  his  left  on 
the   nose,    drawing  daret   in  abundance. 


Martin  broke  awur  and  took  up  fresh  ground 
(Approbation),  fioth  got  to  the  oomer  of 
the  ring,  and  again  waited  for  Captain 
Wind-'em.  Martm  hit  out  with  his  left, 
but  was  neatljr  stopped,  and  Sam  smiled; 
Martin  then  tried  his  right,  but  was  diort, 
and  this  was  followed  br  another  desperate 
rally,  in  which  Sam's  ddiTeries,  right  and 
left,  were  precise  and  severe.  His  hitting 
was  admirable,  and  sfyle  of  attack  beaatifuC 
Qaiok  as  lightning  fib^tin  had  H  in  the 
cbopa,  without  beiitfableto  makeasucoeisful 
retom,  and  again  m  the  throat.  At  last 
Martin  dosed  for  the  falL  running  in  with 
hk  head  down,  and  succeeded  in  getting  Sam 
down,  and  fidling  upon  him.  (Ten  mmuten 
had  now  expired,  and  it  was  pretty  evident 
the  first  round  had  taken  the  fignt  out  of 
Martin). 

4.— Martin  all  abroad;  but  stiUkept  hb 
hands  wdl  up.  At  length  he  rushed  in  with 
hb  head  down,  and  attempted  to  deliver  a 
body  hit,  indiioh  fell  on  Sam's  breast.  Sam 
stemwd  back  and  met  him  as  he  came  in, 
ana  then  dcdng  hit  up  with  great  force,  and 
delivered  a  tremendous  body-blow  with  hb 
right.  In  the  struggle  for  the  fall  both  went 
down,  Martin  under. 

5.--Spring  now  called  for  a  lancet,  if 
poMlUe,  tolet  the  blood  from  Martin's  right 
eye^  but  could  not  obtain  one;  he  en- 
Mvomrad  to  scarify  the  shin  with  a  pen- 


knife, but  without  effect,  and  poor  Jack  was 
again  brought  to  the  scratch,  when  Sam  lost 
little  timemJobUng  left  and  rbht  on  the 
sore  spots.  Ilib  dose  he  repeated  and  broke 
away.  Martin  rushed  in  wild,  hitting  right 
and  left,  but  short  and  without  effect.  Sam 
anin  dosed,  fibbed,  and  threw  him. 
(Fourteen  minutes  had  elapsed.) 

6. — ^Martin  came  up  quite  abroad,  when 
Sam,  after  a  feints  threw  in  a  tremendous 
smadc  with  hb  right  on  the  left  jaw,  and 
dropped  him,  thus  winning  the  first  faiock- 
down  blow  as  wdl  as  tiie  mrst  blood. 

7th,  and  last— It  was  now  Buahey  Park  to 
a  lark  sod.  On  Martin  being  brought  to  the 
seratoh  Sam  jobbed  him  right  and  left  on 
the  head  and  ear,  and  repeated  thb  disd- 
pline  till  hb  man  went  down  completely 
abroad  and  woefuUy  punished.  He  tried  to 
make  a  rally,  but  it  was  all  iu  vain,  and  on 
beins  lifted  up  by  Spring,  he  said  it  was  no 
use,  he  was  too  stale,  and  had  not  a  chance. 
Spring  tried  to  persuade  him  to  get  up  for  a 
few  moreroundsy  bat  he  would  not "  haveit." 
and  on  hb  rising  on  hb  less  Spring  gave  m 
for  him.  He  then  walked  a  few  paces,  and 
Spring  gave  him  hb  knee,  when  he  com* 
plained  of  hb  being  sick  at  stomadi.  Sam 
was  dedared  the  victor  in  sixteen  minutes. 

RmfABXB.— -In  the  history  of  Martin's 
pugilistic  feats— with  the  excmtion.  perhaps, 
of  nb  qpick  despatch  by  Jack  Kandall  in  hb 
second  fight,  upon  whbh  so  much  was  said 
at  the  time— we  never  witnessed  greater  dis- 
appointment or  astonishment  than  was 
mimif  ested  on  the  present  occasion.  Hun- 
dreds of  individuals,  maiur  of  the  highest 
respectability,  who  had  long  since  aban- 
doned the  sports  of  the  Banc,  were  induced 
to  come  from  distant  parts  of  the  county  in 
full  oonfidenoe  that  they  would  be  gratified 
by  seeing  something  worth  looking  at ,  but 
what  was  their  surprise  to  find  that  their 
anticipations  were  groundless,  and  that  the 
man  on  whose  talent  and  game  they  had  re- 
lied proved  to  be  bdowmediooity,  indeed, 
we  have  never  seen  even  the  most  unpretend- 
ing commoner  so  easiW  and  so  quiiddy  dis- 
posed of.  After  the  nnt  round,  in  fact,  he 
had  nottheghost  of  achance.  Itb  said  that  he 
was  taken  1^  surprise  by  the  quick  assault  of 
Sam,  who  from  bdng  a  cautious  out-fighter 
suddenly  chan^  hb  style  and  became  the 
assailant.  This  may  have  been  the  case: 
and  we  know  that  Sam,  under  the  advice  of 
Dick  Curtis,  adopted  thb  mode  as  the  most 
likdy  to  puzde  a  man  of  Martin's  bustling 
manner.  Sam's  first  feints  were  evidently 
dictated  b^  a  desire  to  try  what  Martin 
meant,  ana  whether  he  would  stand  to  be 
jobbed  if  an  raening  offered.  The  experi- 
ment told.  Curtis  saw  the  advantage,  and 
exdaiming  to  Sam,  *' Gfo  it  f "  the  Utter  at 
once  made  play,  llib  quickness  immedbtely 
drew  Martm  to  a  rally^  in  which  he  dear& 
lost  his  presence  of  mmd,  and  left  himseu 
open  to  the  severe  punishment,  which  he  re- 
cdved  without  making  anything   lUoe   a 
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Feeling  the  iting  of  Sam'b  hita  hi 
rftther  to   huggiiig  and  en- 


lUMl  reooane  rftther  to  huggms  and  en- 
deaTonrinff  to  get  hie  man  down  than  to  the 
more  prucbnt  oonrse  of  dropping  or  breaking 
away.  This  effort  in  his  state  ofoonstitntion 
was  decidedly  the  wont  he  oonld  have  made, 
as  it  oould  only  lead  to  ezhaTution  on  hie 
part  mnch  more  eaaily  than  with  his  more 
vigOTOUB  and  yoathfol  assailant.  It  also 
gave  Bam  an  opportonity  of  hanyng  upon 
him,  and  fibbing  him  in  a  way  whioh,  of  all 
things  ought  to  have  been  evaded.  Sam  was 
alive  to  an  his  advantages  and  availed  him- 
self of  them  in  the  most  decisive  manner, 
and  in  so  short  a  time  we  have  seldom 
witnessed  more  decided  ezecntion.  If  any- 
thing were  wanting  to  prove  the  "patched 
up "  state  of  Martin's  frame,  it  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  lus  eye  puffed  up  from 
the  effect  of  Sam*B  left-handed  hit,  and  the 
distress  which  he  exhibited  when  hewasplaoed 
onhisseoond'sknee.  It  has  been  observed  that 
after  this  he  lost  his  temper,  bat  to  this  we 
do  not  subscribe,  as  he  came  up  with  great 
coofaiess  and  courage.  He  had,  however, 
sufficient  reason  to  lose  his  eonfldenoe,  which 
oombined  with  the  punishment  he  had  re- 
ceived, led  him  to  the  wild  efforts  he  subse- 
quently made,  and  exj^osed  him  to  the  ex- 
cellent generalship  which  Sam  displayed — 
not  only  in  avertmg  his  antagonist's  iniudi- 
doas  rushes,  but  in  maldnc  the  best  of  the 
openings  which  were  offered.    It  is  true  that 


after  the  first  round  Sam's  woric  might  be 
oonsidered  as  done,  but  still  he  preserved  hk 
caution,  did  not  throw  his  cnanoe  awav, 
and  finished  lus  man  in  a  veij  masterly 
manner.  After  the  first  round  Martui  was 
sick  at  stomach,  and  when  all  was  over  this 
was  his  principal  complaint,  for,  thou]^ 
severelv  hit^  we  have  seen  him  take  five 
times  the  hitting  with  not  one  tithe  of  the 
effect.  A  good  deal  of  regret  was  expressed 
that  Martin  should  have  had  so  signal »  de- 
feat added  to  his  other  mortification.  We 
have  only  to  look  to  the  character  of  ths 
men  in  the  nn^ ;  and,  in  this  view,  to  |^ 
Sam  every  credit  for  lus  milling  talent,  wmoh 
we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  of  the  fint 
order.  From  the  nng  Martin  was  led  to  sa 
adjoining  cottage,  where  he  was  put  to  bed, 
and  received  every  neoessair  attention. 
Previous  to  Martin  quitting  the  ring  Sam 
went  up  to  him  and  begged  him  to  sh^ 
hands.  This  Martui  for  along  time  refused, 
but  at  last  put  up  his  hand  coldly,  and  Sam 
promised  to  give  him  £10  of  the  battle- 
mon^.  Sam  dressed  on  the  ground,  and 
appeM^  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He 
returned  to  dinner  at  Shirl^s,  and  amved 
in  town  the  same  night.  Martin,  on  re- 
covering went  to  the  "Castle  bm,"  and  set  tM 
the  same  evening  for  Godalming,  where  he 
arrived  alone  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and 
remained  there.  He  was  much  depressed, 
and  refused  to  see  any  person  who  caUed. 


The  battle-money  was  giyen  up  to  Young  Dutch  Sam  on  the  following 
Thursday  evening  at  Tom  Cribb's,  in  Panton  Street,  in  the  presence  of  a 
full  muster  of  the  Fancy,  and  all  bets  were  of  course  paid. 

In  the  September  following  the  defeat  of  Ned  Neale  by  Baldwin 
(Whiteheaded  Bob),  Neale  fought  and  defeated  Nicholls,  who  bad  defeated 
Acton,  an  opponent  of  Jem  Ward.  This  match  was  for  £100  a  side,  and 
was  won  by  Neale  in  eighteen  rounds  and  seventy-eight  minutes.  On  the 
2nd  of  December,  1828,  he  beat  Roche  for  £100  a  side,  in  thirty  rounds, 
occupying  exactly  half-an-hour,  and  was  now  without  a  competitor.  At 
this  time  Young  Dutch  Sam,  who  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  was 
naturally  anxious  still  further  to  increase  his  reputation,  and,  although 
he  knew  that  Neale  was  a  much  heavier  man  than  himself,  he,  with 
a  different  feeling  to  that  which  is  now  but  too  prevalent,  issued  a 
challenge  to  fight  Ned,  provided  he  would  confine  himself  to  list 
lOlbs.,  he  (Sam)  undertaking  not  to  exceed  list.  His  fighting-weight  was 
declared  to  be  under  lOst.  lOlbs.,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  gave  away  at  least  a 
stone.  Neale,  although  his  milling- weight  was  12st  41b&,  agreed  to  reduce 
himself  to  the  stipulated  list  lOlbs.,  the  match  was  made,  and  everything 
went  forward  satisfactorily,  the  battle  exciting  intense  interest 
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F1B8T  Fight  between  Toxtno  Dutch  Sam  and  Neaub, 
FOB  £100  A  Side. 

The  battle  took  place  on  the  7th  of  April,  1829,  at  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire, 
bat,  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  Metropolis,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
thence  to  the  scene  of  action,  did  not  attract  that  crowd  of  London 
Particulars  which  the  known  capabilities  of  the  men  would  have  undoubtedly 
attracted  had  it  come  off  nearer  home.  The  inducement  to  the  men  to  go 
so  far  afield  seems  to  have  been  a  sum  of  £100  subscribed  for  them  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Ludlow« 

Neale,  it  may  be  remembered,  had  but  once  found  his  master,  and  that 
in  the  never-flinching  Baldwin  (Whiteheaded  Bob);  and  Sam,  although 
not  quite  so  old  a  member  of  the  pugilistic  corps,  had  at  this  time  never 
been  beaten. 

Strong  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  Neale,  by  reducing  himself 
so  much  below  his  fighting-weight,  would  weaken  his  frame,  and  give  his 
more  youthful  antagonist  an  advantage  over  him  (apprehensions  which 
were  fully  justified  by  the  result).  Neale,  however,  did  not  participate  in 
this  feeling,  and,  after  a  sparring  tour,  he  set  out  for  his  training  quarters, 
at  Milf  ord,  where,  by  constant  labour,  he  gradually  got  off  his  superfluous 
flesh,  and,  a  few  days  before  fighting,  was  five  pounds  under  the  stipulated 
weight  This  was  certainly  carrying  the  point  too  far,  and  although  Ned 
himself  said  he  never  was  in  better  health,  he  was  forced  to  confess  he  did 
not  feel  so  strong  as  when  his  weight  was  greater.  In  point  of  spirits  and 
confidence,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  been  in  better  form,  and 
he  booked  winning  as  a  certainty.  He  left  Milford  on  Saturday,  and 
proceeded  direct  by  mail  to  Ludlow,  where  he  arrived  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
under  the  convoy  of  a  gallant  Captain,  and  the  Portsmouth  Dragsman,  the 
well-known  Will  Scarlett  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  such  a  journey 
so  near  upon  the  approaching  struggle  was  not  consistent  with  strict 
prudence,  but  such  was  Neale*8  estimate  of  his  opponent,  and  such  his 
reliance  on  his  own  physical  powers,  that  he  treated  the  remarks  on  this 
subject  with  levity,  and  fancied  the  laurels  of  victory  already  entwining  his 
brow.  Young  Sam,  who  trained  first  at  Staines,  was  not  less  attentive  to 
hb  duties.  He  was  known  to  be  in  tip-top  condition,  and  as  sleek  and 
active  as  a  deer ;  showing  at  the  same  time  a  confidence  in  his  carriage  not 
less  obvious  than  that  of  Neale.  He  said  his  game  had  been  doubted,  but 
the  approaching  combat  would  show  whether  these  doubts  were  well  or  ill 
▼oIn  il  25 
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founded.  He,  more  wisely  than  Neale,  left  London  with  his  backers  and 
friends  on  Friday,  slept  at  Worcester,  and  reached  Bromfield,  near  Ladlow, 
on  Saturday,  and  there  remained  till  the  morning  of  fighting.  He  was 
attended  by  Dick  Curtis  and  some  of  his  favourite  pals,  who  lost  do 
opportunity  of  reminding  him  of  those  qualifications  which  he  had  so  often 
shown  to  advantage,  and  which,  in  fact,  had  obtained  for  him  the  character 
of  one  of  the  prettiest  fighters  of  the  day.  In  point  of  age  there  was  but 
little  difference,  Sam  being  twenty-two,  and  Neale  twenty-five.  In  the 
course  of  Monday  the  town  of  Ludlow  was  all  bustle  and  gaiety,  and 
the  certainty  that  no  apprehensions  were  to  be  entertained  from  the 
officiousness  of  the  beaks  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

The  ground  chosen  for  the  lists  was  admirably  suited  for  the  parpoae, 
and  was  situated  upon  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  Ludf  ord  Park,  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Hereford.  The  ring  was  formed  under 
the  direction  of  Tom  Oliver  and  his  secretary.  Frosty-faced  Fogo,  in  their 
very  best  style,  and  was  encompassed  by  an  extensive  circle  of  wagons, 
which  were  liberally  contributed  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
behaved  like  trumps  on  this  occasion,  and  were  heart  and  hand  in  favour  of 
the  game. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  men  were  "  up  with  the  lark,"  and  having 
taken  their  customary  walks,  laid  in  a  few  strata  of  mutton  chops,  and 
other  belly  furniture,  after  which   they  submitted  to  the  titivation   of 
their  respective  barbers,  who  turned  them  out  as  blooming  as  a  couple  of 
primroses,  and  looking  as  well  as  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  their  friends 
could  have  desired.     As  the  day  advanced,  the  crowd  thickened,  and  aU 
betook  themselves  to  the  ring-side.     By  twelve  o'clock  upwards  of  5,000 
persons  were  assembled.    The  weather  partook  of  the  varied  character 
of  April — ^alternate    showers    and   sunshine — but,   on  the    whole,   was 
favourable. 

At  half -past  eleven  o'clock  the  men  went  to  scale,  and  were  both  found 
within  their  weight,  Sam  about  21bs.,  and  Neale  full  41bfi.,  but  neither  was 
weighed  to  a  nicety.  Neale,  when  stripped,  looked  extremely  thin,  and 
excited  the  surprise  of  many  who  had  seen  him  in  the  same  town  a  few 
weeks  before  in  the  full  proportion  of  thirteen  stone,  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  admirers  became  less  sweet  upon  his  chances,  for  the  odds  of  two 
to  one,  which  had  been  freely  offered  on  the  night  before,  received  a  sadden 
check,  and  few  were  found  to  offer  them. 

Immediately  after  the  weighing  had  taken  place,  the  £100  promised  to 
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the  men  was  placed  in  the  handa  of  a  gentleman  chosen  by  both,  and  thus 
the  good  folks  of  Ludlow  honourably  performed  their  part  of  the  contract. 
Soon  after  twelve  o'clock  Neale  and  his  friends  set  out  for  the  ground  in 
a  barouche  and  four,  all  sporting  the  blue  bird's-eye  ;  while  Sam,  also  in  a 
carriage  and  four,  displaying  a  bright  yellowman,  with  a  scarlet  border,  and 
a  garter  in  the  centre,  surrounding  the  letters  D.S.,  and  bearing  the  Latin 
iiiBcription,  *^  Nil  despercmdum/*  was  close  at  his  heels. 

At  ten  minutes  before  one  Sam  entered  the  lists,  attended    by  his 
backer  and  Phil.  Simpson  and  Dick  Curtis,  who  was  very  lame,  as  his 
second  and  bottle-holder.     He  was  as  gay  as  a  lambkin,  and  remarked,  as 
he  paced  backwards  and  forwards,  *^  It  has  been  said  that  I  am  not  game, 
but  the  issue  of  this  battle  will  prove  whether  this  imputation  is  well  or  ill- 
founded.      I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take  a  bellyful,  and  let  him  who 
first  says  '  hold ! '  be  written  down  a  coward."      There  was  nothing  of 
foolish  bravado  in  his  manner,  but  his  demeanour  was  such  as  betokened  a 
man  who  felt  the  importance  of  the  stake  he  had  to  play  for,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  should  have  his  work  to  do.      His  friends  immediately 
offered  to  take  £100  to  £50,  but  there  was  no  ^<  done  "  in  the  case.     Sam 
was  loudly  cheered  on  his  arrival,  and  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to 
Neale,  who  soon  approached,  attended  by  Tom  Spring  and  Harry  Holt 
He  was  the  picture  of  health  and  good  humour,  and  it  was  pretty  clear 
that  the  last  thought  which  found  place  in  his  breast  was  the  apprehension 
of  defeat     He  shook  hands  with  Sam,  and  offered  to  bet  £5  each  on  first 
blood,  first  knock-down,  and  the  battle,  but  this  was  no  go.     All  was  now 
fixed  attention.     The  ring  was  admirably  kept  throughout  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  the  Fair-play  Club  Whipsters.    The  toss  for  choice  of  position 
was  won  by  Curtis  for  Sam. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  l.--On  oomlng  to  the  Mmteh,  the  *lert     Sun  pdaed  himself  on  hit  left  foot 

frames  of  the  men  were  open  to  genenJ  readv  for  a  shoot,  and  keot  working  for 

eritidsm.    Sam  was  admirably  proportioned  misohief ,  but  Ned  stood  well  to  his  guard, 

and  had  a  decided  advantage  in  height  and  At  last  Sam  broke  ground  and  planted  his 

length   of  arm  over   his  opponent      Hii  left  slightly.     Ned  was  with  him,  right  and 

musdes,  too,  were  well  developed,  and  we  left  and  rushed  to  a  close.     Sam  stepped  a 

must  aay  that  a  finer  looking  young  fellow  little  bade,  and  jobbed  him  risht  and  left  as 

of  his  weight,  age,  and  incnes.  has  never  he  came  in.     Ned  nappled  for  the  throw, 

entered  the  ring.     Neale  aim  looked  well,  when  Sam  caught  him  round  the  neck,  and 

and  his  broad  shoulders  and  muscular  arms  fibbed  with  great  quickness.     Ned  stopped 

betokened  strength  and  vigour;  but,  taking  this  game  by  seising  his  arm,   and   en- 

him   downwards  from  the  waist,  he  was  deavoured  to  get  his   favourite  look,  and 

much  thinner  than  he  appeared  in  his  former  give  him  a  oross-buttook.  but  Sam  was  too 

battles.    Each  threw  his  arms  up,  ready  for  much  on  the  out  vive.  kept  his  legs  well 

•tteek  or   defence.      Mutual  feints  were  away,  and  at  last  both  went  down  at  the 

Di  de  for  an  opening^  but  both  were  on  the  ropes,  Ned  under. 
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S. — ^Again  did  flaeh  manoenTre  for  ui 
opening,  and  ihow  his  readinen  for  def enoe 
by  throwing  up  hia  ffuard  when  aasanlt  waa 
offered.  At  lengta  Ned  nuhed  in,  and 
planted  lua  ri(|fat  on  Sam's  head.  Sun  re- 
turned aa  qniok  aa  lightning,  when  Ned 
roahed  to  the  doae,  and  another  trial  for  the 
fall  took  place,  daring  which  Sam  fibbed 
alightlT,  and  at  last  got  Ned  down. 

3.-^am,  dated,  dodged  on  hia  left  1<^ 
three  or  four  times,  and  tried  to  pop  in  hia 
left,  but  waa  prettily  stopped.  Med  broke 
away.  Both  sparred  cautiously.  Good 
stopping,  right  and  left,  by  both  men.  Ned 
now  finmng  that  nothing  waa  to  be  done  at 
long  bowls,  rushed  in,  planted  one  of  hia 
right-handed  alaahers  on  Sam*a  left  cheek, 
and  then,  boring  Sam  to  the  ropea,  ahoved 
him  aoroaa  them,  ohopping  with  hia  fiata  aa 
he  lay,  and  thia  he  continued  till  Sam  fell 
on  the  ground,  amidat  oriea  of  "  foul,"  and 
**  fair,"  but  no  exoeptum  waa  taken. 

4.~Sam  came  up  rather  flushed  in  the 
phyaog,  and  looked  aerious.  Sam,  steady, 
tried  again  for  lua  &voarite  plunge  with  the 
left,  but  Ned  atopped  him  in  good  atyle^ 
and  then  ruahinff  m^  hit  Sam  down  witii  a 
left-hander  on  hia  bird-oalL  (Fint  knock- 
down blow  for  Ned ;  and  a  cry  of  first  blood, 
but  none  waa  forthcoming  from  Sam'a 
dominoea,  although  pointed  at.) 

5.— Ned  again  Dored,  and  planted  a  blow 
on  Sam'a  mouth,  but  had  it  beautifully, 
right  and  left,  in  return.  Ned  now  dosed, 
and  tried  once  more  for  the  fall.  Sam,  ready, 
fibbed  prettily,  and  in  the  end,  Ned,  finding 
it  would  not  do,  slipped  down. 

6.  —Both  their  muga  flushed  from  hitting^ 
and  both  looked  serious.  Ned  stopped  Sanrs 
left,  when  Sam  tried  left  and  nght  in  suo- 
eession,  both  hitting  away  in  a  beautiful 
rally,  and  eadi  recdTing  pepper,  but  the 
balance  against  Ned.  Sam  delivered  a 
stinging  upper-cut  aa  Ned  got  away.  After 
a  pause,  both  again  fought  to  a  rally,  in 
which  the  nobbing  waa  heavy.  In  the  cloee. 
Bam  hit  up,  and  Ned  got  down. 

7. — Little  time  waa  lost  in  going  to  work, 
Mid  a  beautiful  rally  waa  fought,  in  which 
hit  followed  hit  in  rapid  auccessioiL  Sam's 
blows  were  deliyered  with  moat  predsion, 
and  Ned's  right  o^le  began  to  swell,  while 
fint  blood  waa  visible  on  hia  nose.  Sam 
looked  wild,  and  a  awelling  on  his  temple 
showed  that  Ned's  operations  had  not  been 
without  effect.  Sam's  upper-cuts  in  thia 
round  were  excellent,  and  Ned  went  down 
weak ;  he  had  clearly  reduced  hia  ordinaij 
atren^h,  and  was  altogether  out  in  hia 
wrestUng  calculations,  as  Sam  was  too  quick, 
and,  when  seized,  too  firm  on  hia  pina  for  a 
dear  throw. 

8. — Ned's  face  much  altered  and  swollen, 
and  Sam's  jowl  puffy.  Sam  dodged  for  his 
left  and  planted  it  neatly  on  Ned's  smeller. 
Ned  rushed  in,  and  forced  back  Sam  to  the 
roi>es.  Sam  caught  him  round  the  neck, 
and  hit  up.    Ned  dipped  down. 


9.— Ned  diatllling  daret  from  hia  >nuffler« 
and  rather  abroad.  Sam,  ready,  lunqied  In 
and  jobbed  him  right  and  left»  and  Neli  waa 
down,  bleeding  at  a^  points.  Sam  decidedly 
the  best  out-fighter,  and  betting  ereoi. 

10.— Sam  steady  to  his  guard.  Ned  find- 
ing no  chance  at  out-fighting,  rushed  in,  liia 
right  hand  passing  over  Sam's  dioulder. 
Sam  graaped  him  round  the  neck,  and  hit 
up  with  great  aeverity^.    Ned  went  down. 

11.— Ned  roahed  in,  planted  left  and 
right-hand  round  hiti^  and,  in  getting  back, 

12.~Ned  rattled  in  with  hia  left,  bot  re- 
odved  a  heavy  eountei^hit  on  the  nose.  In 
the  trial  for  the  fall,  both  went  down,  Ned 
on  hia  back,  Sam  on  him. 

IS. — ^Ned  again  roahed  in,  and  planted  hia 
left  on  Sam'a  throat,  but  in  return,  Sam 
jobbed  him  right  and  left,  with  dreadful 
effect  and  predaion,  and  in  the  end  Ned  f dL 

14.— Sam  put  in  a  left-handed  anorter. 
Ned  fought  wildly,  and,  in  coming  in,  re 
odved  the  uppernsut,  ana  f eU. 

15. — ^The  oada  were  now  in  favour  of  Sam 
and  the  fight  had  laated  half -an-honr.  Ned 
hit  abort  with  his  left,  when  sood  counter- 
hits  with  the  right  were  ezimanged;  both 
had  it  heavily,  and  Ned  got  down. 

16.— 6am  tried  to  plant  hia  left,  but  waa 
stopped ;  the  blow  waa  not  well  home.  Ned 
retreated,  Sam  following  him  rapiiUy,  and 
Ned  atopping  right  and  left.    Ned  at  last 

17.~Ned  came  up  a  little  fredier,  and 
well  on  hia  legs,  but  Sam  waa  too  quick  for 
him,  and  popped  in  hia  left  and  right.  He 
then  retroated,  Ned  following  him  up^ 
when  Sam  gave  him  a  aevere  upper-out. 
Ned  seized  hia  arm  to  prevoit  repetitioii, 
and  after  a  straggle  at  the  ropes,  both  went 
down,  Sam  uppermost. 

18. — Ned  stopped  Sam's  left  very  aden- 
tifically,  and  planted  hia  right  in  exehangeL 
Sam,  not  dismayed,  draw  back  a  step^  imd 
then  plunginff  in,  caught  Ned  left  and  right 
aa  he  approached,  and  hitting  up  very  heavuy, 
Ned  g^  down. 

19.— Good  stops  on  both  aides.  Ned  dosed 
for  the  fall,  and  after  a  atmggle,  both  went 
down. 

90.— Qood  oounter-hita,  right  and  left 
Ned  ruahed  in,  when  Sam  seised  him  round 
the  neok,  and  gave  him  a  couple  of  heavy 
upper-cuts.  In  the  trial  for  the  fall,  both 
down,  Ned  under. 

21.— Ned  stopped  Sam's  right  and  left, 
and  after  a  short  spar,  Sam  rushed  in  to 
work.  Ned  retreated,  and  actoallv  turned 
round  and  bolted,  to  get  away  from  his 
impetuodty.  Sam  still  persevering,  Ned 
went  down,  amidst  some  grumbling,  and 
cries  of  "  Sam,  it'a  all  your  own.** 

22.— Oood  stopping  by  both,  when  Ned 
planted  hia  right,  and,  in  rotreating,  fdL 

23.— Ned  popped  in  hia  right  at  the  boti^, 
but  had  a  nobber  in  rotum.  Qood  scientific 
stopping  on  both  sidei^  when  Ned  popped  in 
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Ids  liffht  <m  Sam's  muzzle.  Sam  nuhed  in 
to  deurer  tit  for  tat,  but  Ned  got  down. 

24. — ^Ned  made  lus  left  on  Sam's  moutli, 
but  reodred  a  severe  return  on  the  right  eye. 
Hits  were  then  exchanged,  rather  in  favour 
of  Sam,  who  hit  Ned  down  with  a  right- 
bander.  Ned  lay  at  full  length  on  hii  &ok 
^HH  nicked  up  by  his  seconds,  and  his  face 
ezhimted  severe  marks  of  punishment,  both 
eyes  Uack,  and  hii  ri^t  all  but  dosed. 

25.— Ned  stopped  Sam's  left,  and  fought 
on  the  retreaC  Sam  followed  him  up, 
jobbing  him  risht  and  left,  and  Ned  soon 
went  down  at  the  ropes  any  how. 

26.— Sam  stopped  Ned's  right  and  left, 
and,  retreating,  met  Ned  witii  the  upper- 
cut  as  he  followed  with  his  head  inohned. 
Barn's  style  of  fighting  was  the  admiration  of 
the  ring ;  he  was  resdy  at  aU  points.  Ned 
went  down. 

27.— Sam  jobbed  with  his  left.  In  a 
second  effort  his  left  was  stopped,  but  he 
planted  his  right  on  Ned's  jaw.  Ned,  in 
getting  away,  fell,  amidst  cries  of  "foul," 
out  affsin  the  umpires  aaw  nothing  to 
srumble  at;  indeeo,  there  never  was  less 
disposition  to  take  frivolous  advantage. 

as.— Ned  stopped  Sam's  first  attack,  but 
In  a  weaving  bout  which  followed  he  had  the 
worst  of  it,  and  went  down. 

29. — ^Ned  showed  his  scientific  powers  of 
defence^  stoppins  as  he  retreated.  Sam, 
however,  pursued  his  assault,  planted  his 
right  and  left,  and  hit  Ned  out  of  the  ring. 
Two  to  one  on  Sam. 

30l— Sam  rushed  in  to  punish,  when  Ned 
slipped  on  his  knees. 

81. — Heavy  hits  exchanged,  right  and  left. 
In  the  dose,  Doth  down. 

S2. — ^Bight-handed  hits  exchanged.  Sam 
retreated,  but  met  Ned  with  the  upper-cut 
as  he  came  in,  and,  in  the  dose,  Ned  pulled 
him  down. 

83.— Ned  rushed  in  rather  wild.  Sam 
again  gave  him  the  upper-cut,  and  Ned 
went  down. 

34.— Ned  rushed  in  wildly.  Sam  retreated, 
and  met  him  with  the  upper-cut  right  and 
left.  Ned,  still  game,  would  not  be  denied, 
and  hit  out  desperately  with  hii  risht,  but  it 
went  over  Sam's  shoulder.  His  nits  were 
not  straight,  and  consequently,  did  not  tell 
with  half  the  effect  of  dam's.  In  the  dose, 
he  went  down. 

35. — ^Ned,  still  game  as  a  pebble,  though 
wofully  punished,  rushed  in  to  fiffht,  and 
caught  Sam  a  nasty  one  with  his  lert  on  the 
month.  Sam,  ready,  returned  left  and  right, 
and  hit  Ned  down  with  his  left. 

36.— It  was  now  evident  that  nothing  but 
an  acddent  could  deprive  Sam  of  victory  ; 
but  still  Ned  was  not  beaten  in  spirit.  In 
thiB  round  counter-hits  with  the  nght  were 
exchanged,  and  Ned  went  down,  thereby 
avoiding  a  severe  slap  from  Sam's  right. 

87.~^ed,  still  resolvcnl  to  do  his  best, 
jobbed  prettily  with  his  left  on  Sam's  mouth. 
Counter-hitting.    Sam  had  it  again  on  the 


whistler,  which  began  io  pout  most  un- 
couthly,  while  the  left  side  of  his  face  was 
considerably  swollen.  He  was  not  idle, 
planted  his  left,  and  Ned  went  down. 

38. — Sam  came  up  rather  stupefied  from 
the  hits  on  his  mouth  in  the  last  round,  and 
was  bleeding  freely  from  his  grinder-case. 
Ned  went  to  work  right  and  left,  but  was 
well  stopped.  He  would  not  be  denied,  but 
rushed  in,  when  Sam  gave  him  his  favourite 
upper-ou^  and  Ned  went  down  bleeding  and 
dark  in  the  right  ogle,  the  left  greatly 
swollen. 

30. -Sam  kept  a  respectful  distance,  and 
hit  short  Ned  rattled  in,  but  hit  open- 
handed.  Sam  planted  a  couple  of  good 
nobbers.    Ned  down. 

40.— A  good  peppering  rally,  both  had  it, 
but  Ned  went  down. 

4L — ^Ned,  still  trying  his  utmost,  made  an 
admirable  delivery  on  Sam's  left  eye,  with  a 
cross-hit  from  his  left.  Sam  winked  and 
blinked  unutterable  things,  and  Ned's  friends 
were  again  shouting  for  victory.  A  reprieve 
to  a  trembling  culprit  could  not  have  been 
more  welcome.  Ned  followed  up  tiiis  with  a 
right-handed  smack  on  the  mouth,  receiving 
the  left  in  return,  and  going  down. 

42.— A  good  rallv,  Ned  stopped  uncom- 
monly well,  though  dreadfully  punished, 
and  was  still  good  on  his  pins.  Spirited 
fighting  on  both  sides,  which  ended  in  Ned 
eoing  down.  The  fight  had  now  lasted  one 
hour,  and  the  hopes  of  Ned's  friends  were 
kept  alive  that  he  would  ultimately  wear 
Sain  out,  which  was  dearly  the  game  he  was 
playing,  although  Sam  had  the  best  of  the 
fighting. 

43.— Ned's  right  hand  was  much  puffed, 
but  his  left  was  still  sound,  as  he  proved  to 
Sam  by  planting  another  cross-hit  on  his 
mouth.  Ham  returned  the  compliment  bv  a 
terrific  job  with  his  light,  and  another  with 
his  left.  He  then  gave  the  uppercut  with 
his  right,  then  with  his  left,  as  Ned  was 
going  down.  Sam's  s^le  of  fighting  was 
still  the  admiration  of  the  throng,  while 
Neale's  determined  game  was  equally  the 
theme  of  praiae. 

44.— Cbuntcr-hitting,  and  a  rally,  in  which 
Ned  got  more  pepper,  and  went  down  weak. 

45. — ^Ned  popped  in  two  exodlent  jobs 
with  his  left  on  Sam's  mouth,  and  went 
down. 

46.— Sam  was  awake  to  the  renewed 
energies  of  Ned's  left,  and  stopped  it  neatlv. 
Ned  rattled  awa^.  Sam  retiried,  tried  the 
upper-hit,  but  missed,  most  fortunately  for 
Ked,  who  fell. 

47. — Sam  caught  another  poser  from  Ned's 
left  on  the  conversational,  and  looked  more 
than  surprised.  Sam  agftin  missed  his 
upper-hit,  being  out  of  distance,  and  Ned 
went  down. 

48. — Sam  rather  abroad,  tliough  still  steady 
on  his  pins.  He  bled  considerably  at  the 
mouth.  Ned  cautious,  wlicn  Sam,  after  a 
short  pause,  rushed  in  and  dclivei'od  his  one 
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two  heftTiIy  on  Ned*i  OMUster,  who  dropped 
ahnott  stupefied,  and  manr  thought  it  was 
all  up ;  but  not  so,  Sam  had  yet  much  to  dOb 

49.— Ned  went  in  to  hit  with  his  left, 
and  that  was  stopped,  and  he  went  down. 

60.-Ned  planted  his  left,  whfle  Sam 
missed  his  uppeiHsut,  and  Ned  dropped. 

61.— flam  joobed  with  his  left,  and,  rushing 
in,  hit  up.    In  the  dose,  both  down,  Sam 


62. — Ned  popped  in  his  left  onoe  more. 
In  retreating,  Sam  nished  to  punish,  and 
Ned  got  down. 

63  and64.— Goontar-hitting  in  both  rounds. 
Ned  down. 

65. --From  this  to  the  62nd  round,  Ned 
always  oommenoed  fighting,  but  Sam  was 
quick  in  his  returns,  and  Ned  invariably 
went  down.  Nothins  but  a  mirade,  it  was 
thought,  oould  save  Ned,  and,  indeed,  the 
seventy  of  his  punishment,  and  the  fast 
closing  of  his  left  eye,  seemed  to  foririd  even 
the  shadow  of  a  hope ;  still  his  heart  was 
good,  and  he  oontinued  to  oome  up. 

63. --Sam  jobbed  right  and  left  Ned  did 
not  shrink,  but,  boring  in,  delivered  another 
heavy  smaok  on  Sam's  mouth,  and  drew 
more  crimson.  Renewed  shouts  for  Ned. 
Sam  rushed  in,  and  Ned  went  down. 

64. — ^The  long  exposure  to  the  cold  air, 
as  well  as  the  ^ruse  use  of  cold  water, 
seemed  now  considerably  to  affect  Sam,  and 
he  trembled  violently.  Ned  seeing  this, 
ruslied  in  and  delivered  risht  and  left.  Sam 
was  q«ick  in  his  return,  out  Ned  fell,  and 
Sam  tumbled  over  him. 

65.— Ned  popped  in  his  right,  but  got  a 
severe  upper-cut  in  return,  and  went  down. 

66.— Sam,  ready,  though  cold,  met  Ned 
as  he  came  in.  caught  his  head  in  chancery, 
and  fibbed  till  he  got  down.  From  IIiIb  to 
the  71st  round,  although  Nod  tried  every 
manteuvre  in  his  power,  Sam  had  the  best 
of  the  hitting,  and  Ned  alwavs  got  down. 
8till  these  exertions  seemed  to  be  exhausting 
Sam,  and  although  every  care  was  taken  of 
him  by  }us  secon<u,  he  got  rather  groggy  at 
this  point.  It  was  remarked  that  chance 
might  yet  tiun  the  scale  in  Ned's  favour. 
Sam,  however,  rallied  himself,  and,  though 
apjiarenily  weak  when  on  his  second's  knee, 
on  being  placed  at  the  scratch,  resumed  his 
self-command,  met  his  man  bravely,  and 
planted  sevend  severe  hits.  To  the  last 
Ned  stopped  well,  but  in  tiie  78th  round 
received  a  finiihing  jobbing  hit  with  the 
right  on  Ids  left  eye,  and  fell  in  a  state  of 
stupefaction.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
restore  him,  but  in  vain,  and  when  time  was 
called,  Sam  was  ^nounced  the  victor, 
amidst  the  most  triumphant  shouts.    Ned 


was  totallj  blind,  while  Sam  was  enabled  to 
walk  to  his  carriage,  but  his  jmnishmentwas 
severe  on  the  left  side  of  his  head.  There 
were  scaroelv  anr  body  blows  during  the 
fi^ht,  which  lasted  one  hour  and  for^-one 
mmutes. 

KEMABxa.— We  have  been  thus  minute 
in  detailing  the  rounds  of  this  flsht  as  it 
excited  an  extraordinary  degree  of  interest 
among  the  betting  drdes.    Keale  was  sndi 
a  favourite  on  Monday  and  Toasday  evenioz 
that  he  was  actually  backed  at  uiree  ana 
four  to  one ;  a  degree  of  confidence  in  his 
merits  to  be  ascribed,  we  think,  rather  to  a 
supposed  want  of  pluck  in  Sam,  than  to  ai^ 
superior  fighting  points  on  the  part  of  Ned, 
who,  although  a  game  man,  and  known  to 
possess  a  good  deid  of  ready  reaouroe  in  the 
ring,  has  no  pretensions  to  be  what  is  called 
a  fi^e  fighter.    Whatever  mi^t  have  been 
the  grounds  for  want  of  confidenoe  in  Sam, 
however,  they  seemed  to  have  been  strangely 
out  of  character,  for  he  not  only  showed 
himself  a  quicker  and  more  adentafic  fighter 
than  Ned,  but  proved  that  he  was  equally 
possessed  of  courageous  qualities;  in  fact, 
he  never  showed  the  slightest  inclination  to 
say   "Nay."    When  before  his  man  he  was 
ready  at  all  points,  and,  by  the  qmdmew 
with  which   he   took  advantage  of  eveiy 
opening,  showed  that  he  was  perfectly  ccol 
and  collected,  and  even  when  most  punished 
would  not  throw  a  chance  awmv.     Of  bii 
weight  there  ii  not  a  man  in  the  oonotiy 
who  can  cope  with  him,  and,  by  his  victory 
over  Neale  Lc  has  ranked  himself  deservedly 
high  in  the  list  of  pui;iliBts  of  the  age,  while 
he  proved  himself  to  be  a  true  "  chip  of  the 
old  block."    Of  Neale  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  favour  of  his  bravery  and  perseve- 
rance.    It  was  dear,  from  the  veiy  fint 
round,  that  the  reduction  of  his  weight,  and 
esjiecially  so  much  below  the  necessary  stan- 
dard, had  also  brought  down  his  streqgth, 
and  tliat  those  doses,  which  with  OsanoD, 
Baldwin,  Jem  Bum,  and  NichoUs,  were  lo 
effective,  with  Sam  were  of  no  avail    In 
fact,  in  Sam  he  found  a  man  as  strong  si, 
and  certainly  m<»e  active,  than  himself,  end 
the  only  dumce  which  was  left  him  to  save 
his  honour,  and  his  friends'  money,  was  liy 
endeavouring   to  take  advantage  of  thai 
chapter  of  acddents,  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  protracted  fight,  are  often  found  to  pro* 
duce  a  fatal  change  where  victory  seems 
most  indined  to  rest.    Neale  was  blamed  for 
going  down  so  often,  but  it  was  his  only 
game,  and  we  need  not  say  he  fought  to 
win.    It  was  admitted  on  aU  hands  thata 
better  fight  has  not  been  witnessed  for  many 
years. 


Neale  did  not  appear  at  all  satisfied  with  this  first  defeat  by  Sain,  and 
therefore  issued  a  challenge  for  a  fresh  trial.  A  good  deal  of  dispnting 
took  place  as  to  terms,  but  after  many  angry  meetings  a  match  was  ol 
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length  made,  which  it  was  determined  shotdd  come  off  on  the  Isi  of 
December,  1829,  Sam  staking  £220  to  £200.  Previons  to  the  eventful  day, 
however,  Sam  was  grabbed  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  There  was 
an  immense  deal  of  fending  and  proving,  recrimination  and  abuse,  on  both 
sides.  A  postponement  was,  however,  inevitable,  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  that  the  fight  shonld  take  place  on  the  18th  of  Jannaiy,  1831,  on 
which  day,  accordingly,  the  gallant  battle,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
account,  came  off  at  Bumpstead,  in  Essex. 

Sam's  victory  in  the  first  battle  was  by  Neale's  friends  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  Neale  being  reduced  twelve  pounds  below  his  natural  weight,  while 
Sam's  friends,  on  the  contrary,  claimed  all  the  credit  of  superior  science 
and  generalship,  persuaded  as  they  were  that  on  the  day  of  battle  Sam  waa 
by  no  means  up  to  the  mark  in  point  of  condition.  In  order  to  set  these 
doubts  at  rest,  there  were  no  restrictions  on  either  side  in  making  the 
second  match,  and  thus  the  respective  qualifications  of  the  men  were  fairly 
bronght  to  the  test,  the  extra  weight  of  Neale  being  placed  in  the  scale 
against  the  superior  science  of  Sam.  Thus  balanced,  the  general  opinion 
of  the  sporting  world  was  that  a  more  eqnal  match  could  not  have  been 
made,  and  of  this  feeling  the  betting  throughout  was  characteristic,  for  with 
slight  fluctuations,  in  which  Sam  was  the  favourite  at  guineas  to  pounds, 
the  betting  was  even.  It  was  thought,  from  the  friends  of  Sam  being 
members  of  high  Society,  and  his  following  including  several  noble  and 
aristocratic  backers,  that  the  odds  on  him  would  have  advanced  to  five  and 
six  to  four  ;  but  they  were  steady  to  their  point,  and  rather  than  advance 
beyond  the  nice  limits  of  their  calculation  they  remained  stationary.  In 
point  of  stakes  Neale  had  a  decided  advantage,  for  what  between  forfeits 
from  Sam's  apprehension  and  laches^  and  a  hundred  guineas  given  on  one 
occasion  by  Sam  for  a  postponement,  he  had  received  back  JC165  of  the 
original  stakes  of  JC220  put  down,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  Sam  was  fighting 
£365  to  £55. 

Sam  won  the  toss  which  entitled  him  to  choose  the  place  of  fighting  ;  he 
named  Newmarket  as  "  headquarters,"  and  proceeded  thither  himself  on 
the  Wednesday  before  the  mill,  taking  up  his  residence  at  the  '^  White  Hart" 
Neale,  who  had  been  training  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  Monday  before 
fighting  proceeded  to  the  <^  Swan,"  at  Balsham,  within  six  miles  of  head- 
quarters,  where  he  pitched  his  tent  till  the  next  day. 

The  road  down  to  Newmarket,  both  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  exhibited 
considerable  bustle,  but  the  Londoners  were  by  no  means  so  numerous  as 
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migbt  have  been  expected ;  still  the  town  was  crowded,  and  all  tlie  inns 
had  a  fair  proportion  of  visitors.  The  ^*  White  Hart"  especially  was  thronged 
to  overflow,  the  friends  of  Sam  being  decidedly  more  nomerons  than  those 
of  Neale,  and  the  display  of  his  colours  (the  bright  yellowman)  gave  a 
lively  finish  to  the  scene. 

On  Monday  evening  it  was  arranged  that  the  ring  should  be  formed  in  a 
field  a  short  distance  beyond  Burrough  Green,  about  seven  miles  from  New- 
market, whither  the  Commissary  and  his  assistants  proceeded  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  rapid  arrivals  of  sweUs  and  commoners  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  gave  additional  life  to  Newmarket ; 
many  had  travelled  100  miles,  and  the  towns  of  Birmingham,  Nottingham, 
Norwich,  and  even  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  had  numerous  representa- 
tives. All  the  post-horses  were  in  requisition,  and  the  turn-out  of  drags 
was  highly  respectable,  but  the  equestrians  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous.  At  an  early  hour  Sam,  accompanied  by  Holt  and  Curtis,  set 
out  for  a  farmhouse  close  to  the  ring,  where  they  met  with  the  most  hos- 
pitable reception.  Thither  they  were  followed  by  the  toddlers  in  great 
force,  and  as  the  day  advanced  a  general  move  took  place  in  the  same 
direction.  Neale  and  his  friends*  were  seen  in  the  cavalcade,  and  by 
12  o'clock  the  approaches  to  Burrough  Green  were  occupied  by  a  dense 
mass  of  spectators,  the  distant  view  of  the  ring,  surrounded  as  it  was  by 
thousands,  filling  them  with  happy  anticipations  of  the  sport  A  sudden 
stop,  however,  of  the  advanced  guard  produced  a  general  feeling  of  alarm, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  report  that  a  beak  was  abroad  ;  and  in  truth 
it  was  soon  announced  that  Mr.  Eaton,  a  magistrate  of  the  Quorum,  had 
appeared,  and  declared  his  fixed  determination  to  prevent  hostilities,  eith^ 
in  Cambridgeshire  or  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Suffolk.  This  was, 
indeed,  a  damper,  and  the  cry  of  ^' no  fight"  became  general.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  soften  the  heart  of  his  worship,  but  in  vain ;  he  had 
determined  to  do  his  duty.  At  length,  finding  resistance  to  such  a  mandate 
would  be  not  only  absurd  but  dangerous,  it  was  resolved  t^t  a  move 
should  take  place  into  the  county  of  Essex,  a  farmer  at  Bumpstead  having 
kindly  offered  a  field  for  the  accommodation  of  the  belligerents.  This 
resolution  was  soon  communicated  to  the  multitude,  and  a  simultaneous 
advance  of  horse  and  foot  was  commenced  amidst  a  general  feeling  of 
mortification,  which  was  increased  by  a  change  in  the  weather  for  the 
worse,  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  having  given  way  to  the  gloomy  influence 
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oi  murky  and  dark  clouds.  The  vicissitades  attending  the  march  were 
nmnerous  and  characteristic,  many  of  the  toddlers  were  bowled  out,  and 
some  of  the  cattle  which  had  come  from  long  distances  were  completely 
knocked  up,  so  that  the  throng,  on  reaching  the  given  goal,  although  stiU 
immense,  was  stripped  of  much  of  its  original  proportions. 

The  Commissary  lost  no  time  in  fixing  the  lists  afresh,  which  were  soon 
surrounded  by  a  larger  circle  of  horsemen  than  we  ever  remember  on 
former  occasions,  behind  which  were  ranged  the  carriages  and  gigs,  the 
wagon  train  being,  of  course,  completely  thrown  out  The  men  arrived 
by  the  time  everything  was  ready,  Sam  attended  by  Dick  Curtis  and  Harry 
Holt,  and  Ned  waited  on  by  Tom  Spring  and  Tom  Oliver.  Sam  first 
entered  the  mystic  quadrangle  miscaUed  *'  the  ring,"  and  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  Ned. 

At  half -past  three  both  were  stripped.  Neale  looked  uncommonly  well,  his 
skin  clear  and  healthful,  his  eye  brilliant,  and  his  weight  128t  41bs.  Take 
him  for  all  in  all,  we  think  it  impossible  a  man  could  have  been  in  better 
trim.  With  respect  to  Sam,  he  looked  as  fine  as  a  racehorse;  every 
muscle  showed  to  advantage,  and  the  symmetry  of  his  frame  and  fine  pro- 
portions of  his  bust  were  particularly  conspicuous.  In  height  and  length  of 
arm  he  had  an  evident  advantage  over  Neale,  although  his  weight  was  but 
list.  21b.  The  important  moment  for  commencing  operations  at  length 
arrived ;  the  ring  had  been  beaten  out,  and  was  in  excellent  order,  and  at 
thirty-two  minutes  after  three  business  commenced. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bonnd  1. — On  oomiog  to  the  scratch  both  oross-buttock.     Neale*i  friends  were  loud 

looked  MTione ;  there  wm  nothing  of  idle  in  their  cheers,  but  on  rising  the  marks  of 

braTsdo  on  either  side.     The  position  of  Sam's  right  on  Ned's  left  eye  were  obyious 

each  was  the  defensiTe— the  hands  well  up.  from  a  slig-ht  swelling,  while  Sam  showed  a 

■ad  the  manner  confident.     Each  seemed  blushing  tinge  also  on  each  cheek.     In  the 

desirons  for  his  antagonist  to  commence,  hitting  Sam    had  the  best,  and   whUe  in 

and  » long  pause  followed.     Sam  made  one  flbbedjprettily. 
or  two  of    his   dodging  feints,  but  Ned  2.~Both  men  again  assumed  the  defensiTe, 


■imply  threw    up  his    ruard.     Absolute      Ned  waiting  for  Sam,  and  Sam  trying  to  f  «t 
silence  prevailed  round  the  ring.     Sam  at      an  opening,  but  for  some  time  in  vain.     At 


last  hit  sliffhtly  at  Ned's  body,  and  Neale  last  Sam  let  fly  with  his  left,  and  Neale 
sprang  bacK.  Sam  tried  his  left  short,  but  countered,  but  not  eifootually.  A  smart 
Neale  again  threw  up  his  right,  and  was      rally    followed,  in    wliich  Noale   was  Itit 


sprang  back.  Sam  tried  his  left  short,  but  countered,  but  not  effectually.  A  smart 
Neale  again  threw  up  his  right,  and  was  rally  followed,  in  wliich  Noale  was  hit 
weU  on  his  guard.     At  last  Sam  let  fly  his      heavily  left  and  rJght.     Good  fighting  on 


left,  catching  Ned  slightly  on  his  nob.  Ned  both  sides.  Sam  rought  to  the  ropes,  but 
countered  with  his  right,  and  this  brought  got  well  out,  and  again  went  to  the  attack 
them  to  a  rally,  in  which  facers  were  ex-  with  qnicknefls  and  precision.  Ned  hit  with 
<^nged  right  and  left.  Neale  bored  in ;  him,  but  not  so  much  at  points.  All  head- 
Sam  retreated,  fighting,  to  the  ropes,  against  work.  At  last  Sam  planted  his  left  well  on 
which  he  was  forced.  Neale  then  closed,  Neale's  mug  as  he  was  on  the  move,  and 
and  m  struggle  took  place  for  the  fall,  which  dropped  him  prettily  on  his  nether  end, 
Neale  obtained,  falling  heavily  on  Sam  in  a  amubt   loud    shouts    of    applause,    thus 
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wnming  the  first  knodr-dawv.  Neale,  on 
c<»miiii;  up  showed  a  flushed  phis,  and  8am 
exhibiW  trifling  markaof  additional  hitting 
on  the  face. 

8. — Again  both  cantiont.  Neale  stopped 
Barn's  loft  with  neatness,  but  had  it  in  a 
second  e£fort.  Be  retnmed  with  his  light. 
Neale  popped  in  his  left  cleTerlY  on  8am'B 
mouth,  (rood  oonnter-hitting  followed,  left 
and  right.  Sam  had  it  on  the  left  ear,  and 
Neale  on  the  left  eye,  which  increased  in 
swelling.  A  spirited  and  determined  rally, 
in  which  Sam  swung  round  on  his  leg,  and 
then  renewed  the  attack.  Neale  rushed  to 
the  charge.  Bam  endeavoured  to  get  from 
liis  grasp,  and  fibbed  at  his  nob.  Neale, 
iiowever,  seized  him  round  the  waist,  lifted 
))im  from  the  ground,  and  threw  him 
lieaTily.  The  exertion  on  both  sides  was 
groat  Neale,  though  most  punished,  was 
loudly  cheered  by  his  friends,  and  was  now 
f  he  favourite  from  his  superior  strength  ;  he 
however,  showed  first  olood,  giving  Sam 
the  second  point. 

4. — Sam  on  coming  up  began  to  blow  a 
little,  and  was  clearly  on  the  pipe,  from  the 
exertion  in  the  last  round  ;  he  was  steady, 
however,  and  both  kept  on  the  defensive. 
Neale  tried  his  left,  but  was  short,  catching 
bam  umler  the  right  eye.  Sam,  ready  re- 
tnmed with  his  left,  but  Neale  jumped  away. 
Lach  tried  to  plant  his  left,  but  without 
purc088.  The  stopping  was  excellent 
Long  sparring.  Sam  popped  in  his  left,  and 
NeAlc  countered.  A  rally,  in  which  Bam 
shook  the  peppor-box  in  good  style.  Both 
were  rather  wild,  and  in  the  end  fell  from 
their  own  exertions  on  their  hands  and 
knees.  Ned  in  this  round  tried  his  right- 
h.andpd  chopper,  but  hitting  round  it  went 
over  Sam's  shoulder. 

5. — Sam  having  caught  it  on  the  nose  in 
the  last  round,  came  up  with  his  eye 
watering  and  blinking.  Neale  tried  to  pop 
in  his  right  but  was  beautifully  stoppea. 
Ned  put  in  a  left-handed  nobber,  but  had  it 
in  return  on  the  neck.  Ned  stopped  the 
left  of  Sam  with  the  effect  of  a  bnck  wall, 
and  caught  him  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
left  Both  awake,  and  the  slaps  and  returns 
excellent.  A  pause.  Sam  put  in  his  left  on 
Ned's  body  and  made  him  curtsey.  The 
blow  was  rather  short  Ned  stopped  right 
and  left  and  made  a  chopping  return  with 
his  right,  which  caught  Sam  on  the 
right  side  of  his  mouth.  Had  he  been  an 
inch  nearer,  the  effect  would  have  been 
severe,  and  as  it  was  it  made  Sam  look 
serious.  Both  again  on  their  guard,  and 
each  waiting  for  the  attack.  Ned  again 
stopped  1  he  left  and  tried  his  return,  but  his 
blow  shot  over  Sam's  shoulder,  and  his  arm 
caught  him  on  the  neck.  Sam  put  in  his 
right  and  a  spirited  rally  followed.  Neale 
bored  him  to  the  ropes,  but  Sam  hit  as  he 
retreated,  and  broke  away.  Ned,  after  him, 
ctosod,  and  tried  for  the  fall.  He  could  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  look.     Sam  kept  his 


pins  wide  apart,  and  each  grasped  the  otfaei's 
neck.  Holt  cried  to  Bam  to  go  down,  and 
Bam  at  last  faU  onfals  kneea,  Neale  faffing 
over  him. 

6. — ^Neale  again  on  the  waiting  system 
stopped  Sam's left>handed  lunge  with  great 
precision.  Ned  hit  out  with  his  left,  and  in 
a  rally  beavv  blows  wwe  exohaoged.  Neale 
again  missed  his  right-handed  lugger,  which 
went  over  Sam's  shoulder.  He  then  mshed 
to  the  close,  but  Bam  began  to  fib.  Neale 
pinioned  his  arms,  and  at  last,  finding  he 
was  wasting  his  strength,  went  down  him- 
self. Bam  upon  hina.  On  getting  up  Keale 
exclaimed.  **  You  may  punch  me  as  much  as 
you  like,  but  don't  put  your  finger  in  my 
eye;**  alluding  to  barn's  touching  his  eye 
when  on  the  gpround. 

7.— Neale  again  kept  his  hands  well  np^ 
and  waited  for  the  attack.  He  stopped  a 
slashing  hit  from  Sam's  left  Sam  tried  hSa 
left  again,  but  did  not  get  home.  Neale 
dashed  in  right  and  left,  and  a  terrific  rally 
followed.  Severe  counter-hitting;  took  place, 
Sam  catching  it  on  the  nose,  from  wfaxcfa 
blood  was  dntwn,  and  the  side  of  the  head 
and  neck,  and  Neale  on  the  nose,  mouth,  and 
both  eves.  Sam  retreated  to  the  ropes,  but 
still  bit  with  vigour,  and  ultimately  shifted 
his  ground  and  got  away.  Neale  rushed 
siter  him,  and  the  flush-hitting  was  repeated 
Both  men  strained  every  nerv«.  At  Isst 
Neale  jumped  in  to  catch  Sam  for  the  fall; 
Sam  received  him  in  his  arms  and  fibbod. 
Neale  pinioned  him,  and  finding  he  could 
not  gain  the  throw,  felL  On  getting  up 
both  showed  additional  marks  of  punishment 
as  well  as  distress.  The  fighting  had  beeo 
extremely  fast,  and  the  wind  of  both  was 
touched.  Sam,  especially,  mped  ;  but  was 
still  steady  and  collected.  Neale's  left  eye 
was  nearly  dosed,  a  slight  glimmer  only 
being  open. 

8. — ^Ned  pursued  his  system  of  waiting, 
and  again  stopped  Sam's  left-handed  lunge 
beautifully,  and  almost  immediately  caught 
Bam  a  left-handed  chop  on  the  muuth, 
which  he  repeated.  Sam  looked  seriona^ 
but  shortly  sfter  put  in  his  left  on  Ned's 
body.  A  severe  rally  followed.  Ths 
hitting  on  both  sides  was  quick  and  effec- 
tive. Sam  caught  a  desperate  hit  on  the 
neck  from  Ned's  arm,  which  almost  put  it 
awry.  Nevertheless,  he  fought  fearlessly, 
gave  Ned  a  smasher  on  the  mouth,  and 
closed.  After  a  struggle,  both  went  down, 
and  Sam,  being  raisea  on  his  second's  knee, 
was  faint  and  sick ;  his  colour  changed,  and 
he  was  clearly  in  a  ticklish  state.  Ned's 
friends  called  out  he  was  goin|;,  and  uiged 
Ned,  in  the  next  round,  to  go  in  and  Ihiuh. 
Ned  was  himself,  however,  piping,  and 
distressed  from  punishment 

9.~0n  being  brought  to  the  scratch,  Ban 
was  weak  and  groggy  on  his  legs.  ^'Ooin," 
cried  Ned's  friends,  but  he  did  not  obey  tha 
call.  He  was  himself  in  such  a  state  as  to 
be  incapable  of  making   this   effort  with 
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•mfety.  At  last  Ned  rushed  in,  hitting  with 
his  right,  whi.th  went  over  Sam's  shoulder, 
and  caught  him  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
Sam  retreated  to  the  ropes,  Ked  after  him, 
but  here  Sam  showed  his  quickness,  even  in 
distress.  He  hit  awaj  with  precision,  right 
and  left,  catchine  Ked  flush  in  the  mug. 
At  last  both  got  from  the  ropes,  and  after 
a  sharp  rally  and  close,  Keale  went  down. 

10. — Ned  made  himself  up  for  mischief, 
and  after  stopping  Sam's  left,  got  into  a 
desperate  rally.  The  hitting  was  severe  on 
both  sides,  but  Sam's  muzzlers  told  most. 
The  men  got  on  the  ropes,  where  a  hard 
Btmggle  took  place,  Ked  leaniog  heavily  on 
Sam,  and  Sam  liitting  away,  while  Keale 
was  not  idle.  At  last  both  went  down, 
Ked  uppermost.  Sam  was  now  more  dis- 
tressed than  ever,  and  all  hands  were  very 
bnsv  in  fanning  him  with  their  hats. 

11. — Sam  came  up  evidently  weak.  Ked 
pushed  in.  and  hit  right  and  left  Sam  was 
bored  to  the  ropes,  and  K(<1  kept  hitting 
away,  but  wild.  Sam,  though  oistressecL 
jobbed  with  vigour,  left  and  right.  Ked 
got  away,  and  Sam  was  after  him.  A 
spirited  rally,  aud  both  fought  boldly,  but 
Bam  had  the  best  of  the  hitting.  In  the 
close.  Sam  fibbed,  and  Ked,  finding  he 
could  do  no  good,  got  down,  heavily 
punished,  his  left  eye  quite  gone,  and  his 
right  fast  closing,  while  the  claret  trickled 
from  a  tap  on  the  top  of  his  head. 

12. — Ked  came  up  steady,  but  cautious ; 
and  Sam.  though  somewhat  groggy,  was 
well  on  his  guard.  Ked  put  in  nis  right  on 
Sam's  bodv,  and  succeeded  in  jobbing  him 
twice  on  the  mouth  with  his  left.  A  rally, 
in  which  both  caught  nobbers,  but  Ked  the 
worst  of  it,  from  Sam's  strength.  At  last 
Ned  caught  a  flush  hit  on  the  mouth  and, 
falling  on  the  ground,  rolled  over,  weak. 

18. — Sam  came  up  more  collected,  and 
commenced  the  attack  with  his  left,  which 
Ked  stopped.  Sam,  after  trying  a  feint  to 
bring  Ked  out,  gave  him  a  tremendous  hit 
on  the  swollen  eye,  drawing  more  of  the 
ruby,  and  the  light  was  again  partially 
restored.  After  a  slight  rally.  Ked  closed 
for  the  fall,  but  could  not  g^t  his  lock.  Ho 
at  last  pulled  t^am  down,  and  fell  himself. 

14,  and  last — Both  weak,  but  steady. 
Ked  tried  his  right,  but  his  hand  opened, 
and  no  dama^  was  dona  Sam  countered 
beautifully  with  his  left,  and  put  in  his 
tight  at  the  body.  Good  fUhting  on  both 
sides.  Ked  again  put  in  his  right  at  the 
body.  A  Pftuse;  ooth  on  their  guard. 
Keale  distilJing  claret  from  many  points. 
Another  short  rally,  and  both  away ;  Sam 
getting  more  steady  and  collected,  but  still 
disincbned  to  throw  a  chance  away  by  try- 
ing  too  much.  He  hit  short  at  the  body  to 
Ked  oould  return,  and  Ked 


retomed  weak  with  his  rip^ht,  and  his  hand 
open.  Another  pause,  m  which  neither 
seemed  capable  of  doing  much.  Ked  kept 
his  hands  well  up  for  some  time,  but  ap- 
peared too  cautious  for  a  rush.  At  last 
Sam  hit  out  left  and  right,  catching  Ked  on 
the  phiz.  This  was  the  finisher.  Ked 
dropped,  and,  on  being  atrain  picked  up, 
his  head  fell,  and  he  slipped  from  his 
second's  knee.  He  was  stupefied  by  the 
repeated  hits  on  his  head,  and  could  not  be 
again  brought  to  the  scratch.  Sam  was 
now  well  on  his  legs,  and  the  welcome  sound 
of  victory  restored  all  his  vigour.  The 
shouts  of  Ins  friends  were  deafening.  He 
waa  borne  off  in  triumph,  after  snaking 
hands  with  his  vanquished  but  gallant 
antagonist,  whose  tie-up  was  quicker  than 
bad  been  anticipated,  but  it  was  dear  that 
he  had  received  enough  to  satisfy  an  ordi- 
nary glutton,  even  before  the  la8t  round, 
and  he  had  not  strength  enough  to  nuike  a 
turn  in  his  favour.  The  ring  was  instantly 
broken  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  Ked 
couM  be  brought  to  his  carriage.  The  fight 
concluded  at  24  minutes  after  4  o'clock,  thus 
making  its  duration  52  minutea 

KnxARXS.— This  was  decidedly  one  of 
the  best  styles  of  fights  for  science  and  good 
generalship.  It  was  admitted  that  Keale 
never  fought  so  well  before,  but  the 
superior  length  and  tact  of  Sam  gave  him 
every  advantage.  It  was  remarked  in 
counter-hitting,  that  Sam  always  caught 
Keale  first,  so  that  the  force  of  Keaie'e 
blows  was  diminished ;  added  to  this,  all 
Keale's  heavy  lungins;  hits  at  Sam's  ear 
passed  over  his  shoulder,  and  this  saved 
him  from  certain  destruction.  Had  the 
return  in  the  fifth  round  been  an  inch 
nearer,  it  was  thought  Sam's  jaw  would 
have  been  broken.  In  the  9th  round,  too, 
could  Keale  have  summoned  strength  to 
make  an  impression,  his  chances  would  have 
been  certam,  but  what  Sam  had  lost  by 
exertions,  Keale  wanted  in  hitting.  The 
precision  and  straightness  of  Sam%  blows 
told  with  unerring  ceriaintj;  even  when 
P>p°gi  and  in  distress,  his  presence  of 
mind  never  left  him.  He  was  always  ready 
for  opportunities,  and  invariably  seized 
them  with  success.  Throughout,  tho  battle 
was  fair  and  honourable.  There  was  no 
wi  angling  or  dispute,  with  the  exception 
of  Holt  once  having  thrown  himself  in  the 
way  of  Sam  to  prevent  his  falling ;  and  even 
those  who  lost  their  blunt  could  not  but 
confess  that  Keale  did  all  that  his  natural 

Sowers  permitted.  Keale  was  himself 
readfully  mortified  by  the  result  of  this 
battle.  Sam  fully  confirmed  his  claim  to 
the  title  of  the  x  onng  Phenomenon,  and, 
of  his  weight,  was  considered  without  a 
rival. 

Two  yean  now  elapsed,  during  which  Sam  was  chiefly  heard  of  as  a  "man 
about  town,"  and  the  boon  companion  of  a  clique  of  young  swells  noted  for 
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their  exploits  io  the  night-hoiifles  of  the  Haymarket  and  the  saloons  of  Picca- 
dilly, then  in  all  their  rank  riot  and  disorder.  He  was  then  pitted  against 
Hany  Preston,  hat  owing  to  magisterial  interference,  was  apprehended  and 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  six  months,  and  Preston's  friends  being 
unwilling  to  wait  so  long,  a  draw  took  place. 

In  the  interim,  Ned  Neale,  his  last  opponent,  had  been  defeated  by  Tom 
Gaynor  {See  life  of  Nbai*k,  ante^  p.  325),  and  that  boxer,  immediately  on 
the  expiry  of  Sam's  recognisances,  challenged  him  for  £100  a  side.  This 
Sam's  friends  declared  insufficient,  but  proposed  that  Sam  should  fight  the 
Bond  Street  carpenter  for  £300  to  ig200.  The  offer  was  closed  with,  and  the 
mill  came  off,  after  several  attempts  made  by  the  authorities  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1834,  Dear  Andover,  Wilts.  It  appeared  that  a 
warrant  was  obtained  from  Sir  John  Gibbon,  to  apprehend  both  men.  This 
came  to  their  ears,  and  they  each  had  to  make  several  moves,  the  per- 
severing constable  who  held  the  warrant  contriving  on  several  occasions  to 
find  them  out,  and  get  his  warrant  backed  by  the  magistrates  in  the  neigh- 
Dourhood  of  their  places  of  retirement.  The  men,  however,  on  the  day 
before  fighting,  cautiously  approached  the  trysting-place  (Hurstbourne 
Green,  near  Andover).  Here  they  were  pursued  by  the  constable  with  his 
warrant,  which  he  again  got  backed ;  but  by  some  **'  unfortunate  accident**  (?) 
he  fell  into  bad  company,  got  drunk,  and  lost  his  warrant,  a  fact  he  did 
not  discover  until  he  became  sober  the  following  morning,  when  he  went 
off  to  obtain  a  fresh  warrant.  This  he  succeeded  in  doing,  but  owing  to 
the  secrecy  which  had  been  observed  as  to  the  place  of  fighting,  he  did  not 
discover  it  until  the  men  had  been  fighting  some  time ;  and  then,  after 
making  a  vain  effort  to  interfere,  he  judged  discretion  the  better  part  of 
valour,  and  having  done  his  duty  so  far  as  he  was  able,  he  retired  from  the 
ring-side,  and  did  not  again  endeavour  to  spoil  sport. 

The  men  and  their  friends  set  off  from  Andover  at  an  early  hour  for  the 
scene  of  action,  but  owing  to  the  caution  it  was  found  necessary  to  exert 
to  keep  things  dark,  the  heroes  of  the  day  did  not  reach  their  tilting  ground 
till  12  o'clock,  when  Sam  entered  the  ring  attended  by  Dick  Curtis  and 
Frank  Redmond,  Gaynor  being  seconded  by  Jem  Ward  and  Deaf  Burke. 
The  ring  was  preserved  admirably  throughout  the  day,  and  nothing  was 
left  to  be  desired  by  the  men  or  their  friends. 

On  stripping,  Sam  looked  uncommonly  well,  although  his  friends  said 
he  might  have  been  better  had  not  his  presence  in  town  for  a  few  days 
when  at  his  best,  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  an  action-at-law 
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in  which  he  was  engaged.  To  the  casnal  observer  this  was  not  visible,  and 
his  fine  muscular  and  symmetrical  form  never  appeared  to  better  advan- 
tage, while  his  countenance  displayed  the  utmost  self-possession  and 
personal  confidence.  His  weight  was  about  list.  Gaynor  also  appeared 
in  admirable  trim,  and  was  not  less  confident  than  Sam,  although  there 
was  more  solidity  in  his  manner.  His  round  shoulders  offered  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  elegant  proportions  of  Sam,  and  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
a  natural  stoop,  but  in  all  other  respects  his  shape  was  faultless,  and  his 
condition  of  the  first  character.  He  did  not  seem  to  have  a  superfluous 
ounce  of  flesh  on  his  body,  and  weighed  as  nearly  as  possible  12st.  In 
length  of  arm,  Sam  had  the  advantage,  and  the  discrepancy  in  years 
(Gaynor  having  the  disadvantage  of  ten  years)  was  sufficiently  obvious.  So 
^^  nutty "  were  Sam's  friends  on  their  man  at  this  moment,  that  the  odds 
rose  from  two  to  one  to  five  to  two,  and  at  this  price  much  business  was 
done. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Round  1.— PreoiMly  at  7  minQtes  to  1  the 
men  oommenoed  bmineM.  Both  put  up 
their  handi  in  a  defenshre  position,  and  eyed 
eaoh  other  with  ecnitininng  looln.  Each 
was  ready,  and  i^vpeared  to  wait  for  his 
antagonist  to  oommenoe.  8sm  made  two  or 
three  slight  dodges,  and  Gavnor  drew  back. 
Eadi  moved  to  ue  ri^t  and  to  the  left,  but 
s^  no  opening  was  offered.  ThemoTementa 
on  a  diess-board  oonld  not  have  been  more 
scientific.  At  last  Gaynor  hit  oat  at  the 
body  with  his  left,  and  got  away.  Sam 
stopped  the  compliment,  and  smiled.  After 
a  long  pause,  they  both  made  themselYes  np 
for  mischief,  and  at  last  ended  suspense  by 
^1— Mng  out  their  counter-hits  with  the  left, 
Gaynor  planting  on  Sam's  jaw,  and  Sam  on 
Gaynor's  mouth,  whioh  showed  a  prominent 
mark.  The  blows  were  heavy,  and  while  first 
Uood  was  drawn  from  Gaynor,  Sam  licked  his 
lips,  but  certainly  not  with  the  ffOfiU  of  a  cat 
over  a  pat  of  butter.  Another  pause,  when 
oounter-hits  with  the  right  were  exchanged. 
Sam  stopped  Gaynor's  left  with  great  neat- 
ness, but  in  a  second  effort  with  the  same 
hands,  in  the  counter-hitting,  Sam  caught  it 
over  the  mouth,  while  Gaynor  had  it  on  the 
left  cheek.  "How  do  you  like  that?"  cried 
Gaynor,  laughing.  Sam  looked  serious. 
Gaynor  dodged,  but  found  Sam  ready  for  a 
fly,  and  drew  back.  Gkkynor  stopped  Sam's 
left,  and  tried  his  right  at  the  body,  but  was 
short.  Sam  hit  out  with  his  lefL  but  was 
short  A  long  spar,  in  which  each  seemed 
determined  not  to  throw  a  chance  away. 
Gaynor  hit  short  with  his  right,  open-handed. 
SamsmUecL  Tom  again  stopi>ed  a  nasty  one 
from  the  left,  and  popped  in  his  right  slightly 


atthebodv.  Sam  played  a  steady  game,  and 
drew  on  his  man.  Glaynor  on  the  look-out^ 
retired  to  the  side  of  the  rinjr.  Both  ex- 
tremely cautious.  At  last  Sam  saw  his 
opportunity,  and  with  great  quickness  sent 
in  nis  left,  with  plenty  of  elbow  greaseu  on 
Gaynor's  nob,  and  dropped  him  as  if  shot, 
thus  giving  first  knock-down,  amidst  tiiie 
shouts  of  his  friends.  This  round,  which 
was  admirable,  from  the  exquisite  science 
of  the  men,  lasted  ten  minutes. 

2. — On  being  oaUed  to  the  scratch,  Gkkvnor 
came  up  bleeding  at  the  mouth,  and  Sam 
showing  sjrmptoms  of  receiving  on  his  lips  and 
cheek.  After  long  and  cautious  sparring, 
neither  giving  a  cnance,  Gaynor  suddenhr 
^bsntod  bOB  right  on  the  side  of  Sam's  head. 
Cheers  for  Gkkynor,  who  thus  stole  a  success- 
ful march.  Sam  was  not  behind  in  returning 
the  compliment,  and  after  a  short  time  for 
reflection,  popped  in  a  tremendous  slap  on 
Gaynor's  mouth  with  his  left.  Gkkynor's 
blow,  in  oountering,  passed  over  Sam's 
shoulder.  Another  cautious  spar,  when 
Gkkynor  hit  short  with  his  left.  Heavy 
counter-hits^  Sam  on  the  mouth.  Gkkynor  on 
the  left  eye.  Sun  dropped  nis  left  on 
Gavnor's  ribs,  and  got  away.  Sam  in  left 
and  right,  but  rather  out  of  distance. 
Gaynor  stopped  his  left  in  another  shy, 
as  well  as  a  hit  at  his  body.  Another  pause, 
each  on  the  look-out,  when  terrific  counter- 
hits  with  the  left  were  exchanged.  Gaynor 
pointed  at  Sam's  mouth,  whidh  had  tMted 
his  knuckles,  but  he  had  it  heavily  himself 
on  the  cheek.  Excellent  stops  on  both  sides, 
Gaynor  planted  a  rotmd  blow  on  the  side  of 
Sam's  head,  but  it  was  with  the  front  of  hit 
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knueldet.  and  seemed  to  make  noi 
Coanter-mtting  with  the  left.  Sam's  blow 
falling  heavioct.  A  pretty  rally,  in  whioh 
some  wicked  blows  were  ezofaanged.  Both 
broke  away,  and  sparred  for  a  fraih  opening, 
Qaynor  showing  most   punishment.     Sam 

Slanted  his  left  three  tunes  in  snooession, 
itting  first,  and  Gkkynor*s  oounters  non- 
effeotiya  Uaynor  hit  short  with  his  left, 
and  fonght  on  the  retreat.  Connter-hits 
with  the  left  Oaynor  had  now  got  in  the 
eomer,  and  was  so  ooTered  by  Sam  tliat  he 
oould  not  escape.  He  waited  for  the  assault, 
when  Sam  jumped  in  with  his  left,  and 
caught  him  on  the  eje,  Gkkynor  returned, 
and  in  the  doscL  after  some  in-flghting,  Sam 
ffot  the  fidL  and  fell  beavily  on  Qaynor,  who 
fell  out  of  the  ropes.  This  rotmd  lasted 
twelve  minutes  ana  a  half,  and  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  Sam  had  not  the  easy  customer 


that  his  admirers  anticipated. 


8. — Gaynor  looking 


anated. 
the  woi 


for 


but  strong  as  a  horse,  and  gar  as  a  lark. 
Sparring  for  an  opening,  when  Oaynor 
caught  Sam  slightly  with  his  left  on  the 
mouth.  Sam  tried  a  lunge  with  his  left, 
but  was  beautifully  stopped.  In  a  second 
attempt  he  was  more  suooessfnl,  for  he 
planted  left  and  right,  cutting  Gaynor's  left 
cheek  with  the  latter.  Gaynor  countered, 
and  the  men  closed  for  the  falL  whioh 
Gavnor  obtained,  giving  Sam  a  cross-outtodc, 
and  falling  hea^^  upon  him.  Sam's  right 
shoulder  came  heavilV  against  the  ground. 
Cheers  for  Gaynor.  The  round  lasted  four 
minutes. 

4. — ^Both  cautious,  and  spairing  for  an 
opening.  Gaynor  hit  short  with  his  left 
Jjiother  pause.  Counter-hits  with  the  left 
Sam  caught  his  man  first  and  hit  him 
heavily.  Gaynor's  blow  was  not  so  effective. 
Sam  popped  m  a  tremendous  mussler  with 
his  left,  and  Gkkynor  bled  profusely ;  his  old 
wounds  were  opened,  and  nis  mouth  became 
much  swoUen.  Gayncnr  again  planted  his 
right  on  Sam's  head  heavily.  Shouts  for 
Gaynor,  and  Sam  seemed  puzaled,  but 
preserved  his  steadiness.  A  pause,  during 
which  Sam  recovered  himself.  Counter-hits 
with  the  left,  and  a  brisk  rally,  in  which 
heavy  hits  were  exchanged.  The  men  broke 
away.  Long  sparring ;  both  ready,  and  no 
opening  offered.  Good  stopping  on  both 
sides,  and  the  game  played  with  matchless 
skill.  Mutual  dodging,  but  no  chance.  Sam 
tried  his  feint,  but  it  would  not  dOb  At  last 
Sam  crept  well  in,  and  delivered  a  heavy 
left-handed  jobber.  Gkkynor  countered,  and 
in  the  dose,  after  a  severe  struggle,  Sam 
threw  Gaynor  a  beautiful  cross-buttock. 
Cheers  for  Sam ;  liis  friends  up  in  the 
stirrups.  The  fight  had  now  lasted  for^- 
flve  inmutes. 

6. — Gaynor,  on  coming  up,  showed  a  little 
distress,  and  heavy  marla  of  punishment  on 
the  mouth  and  left  eye.  Sam  dodged,  but 
Gaynor  wan  well  on  his  guard.  Both  stopped 
by  consent,    put   their   hands   down,    and 


looked  at  each  other.  At  it  again.  Gajiior 
hit  short  with  his  left,  and  got  away.  Sam 
again  dropped  his  left  on  Gaynor's  eje^  and 
followed  this  up  by  a  hit  with  the  aama 
hand  on  the  body.  Gaynor  went  in  with  his 
one  two^  catching  Sam  with  his  left  on  the 
chedc,  and  his  right  on  the  side  of  the  head. 
Sam  returned  with  his  left,  and  after  a 
short  rally,  the  men  dosed,  and  went  down. 
Sam  had  the  best  of  the  round. 

6.— Gaynor's  left  eye  shutting  up  shopi, 
and  he  was  otherwise  modi  damaged  in  the 
frontispiece.  "  Sam  will  win  it  without  a 
black  eve,"  cried  Onrtis.  Sam  made  him- 
self up  for  mischief,  and  kept  stealinr  on  his 
man,  rat  Gajmor  got  away.  A  ralfar,  and 
exchange  of  hits.  Gaynor's  leg  tripped  Sam, 
and  he  fdl  upon  him.  Fifty  mmutea  had 
nowdapsed. 

7. — Curtii  chaffed  on  time,  and  said,  as  the 
hour  was  nearly  up,  on  whmh  he  had  been 
betting^  Sam  nu^t  go  in  to  finish.  Gtakjnor, 
distressed,  tried  his  left,  but  was  ont  of 
distance.  Sam  rushed  in  to  hit  with  lus 
left,  but  was  deverly  stopped.  Oaynor 
rushed  to  in-fighting :  Sam  nit  up  deverly 
with  his  left,  but  in  the  doee  was  thrown  a 
cross-buttock,  which  gave  him  a  aerioos 
shakeu 

8.— The  men  had  now  foo^t  flftj-foor 
minutes,  andboth  were  distressed,  while  it  did 
not  seem  so  safe  to  Sam  as  had  been  booked. 
Both  steady  on  their  guard,  eaad  wwiiix^ 
for  an  opening.  Sam's  left  well  stopped. 
Gaynor  away.  Heavy  counter-hits  wiui  tiie 
left:  both  received  stingers,  but  Sam  hit 
hardest    In  the  dose,  both  down. 

9. — Gaynor's  left  eye  ouite  dosed,  hat  he 
was  still  strong  on  his  legs,  and  reaolute. 
He  again  stole  a  march  on  Sam,  popped  in 
his  left  and  got  away.  Both  fatigued,  but 
a  fine  breece  blew  over  the  oonunon,  and 
gave  them  fresh  vigour.  Gaynor^  left 
stopped,  and  he  napped  it  sevoely  on  the 
nose  in  return.  Gaynor  made  some  admir- 
able stops,  and  popped  his  right  heavily  on 
Sam's  ear.  Gmior  on  the  defensive,  and 
retreating  to  the  ropes.  Sam  thought  he 
had  him,  but  Gkkynor  broke  away.  Sam 
followed  him,  dodged,  and  popped  in  with 
hii  left  Gaynor  dosed,  caught  him  round 
the  neck  with  his  left,  and  hit  up  with  his 
right    In  the  seuifie,  both  feXL 

10.—"  Not  so  safe  as  if  it  was  over,"  cried 
Gaynor's  friends ;  and  it  was  dear  Sam  bed 
yet  his  work  to  do^  as  Gaynor  got  up  strong 
and  confident  On  going  to  the  scratdi, 
after  a  short  spar,  both  again  put  their 
hands  down  for  a  short  time.  Beautiful 
fighting  followed,  and  the  stopping  on  both 
sides  was  fifst-rate.  The  fight  had  now 
lasted  one  hour  and  five  minutes.  "Tom 
ght  another  hour,"  cried  Ward.    Mu- 


but  there  was  not  suiBdent  pepperm  his 
blows.  A  rally,  dose  to  the  ropes,  with 
hard  hitting,  when  Sam  in  gettuog  away 
fell.    Shouts  for  Gaynor. 


fllL] 
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ll.--Botb  came  ap  lieMly  and  Mcious. 
Oaynor  gave  Sam  a  heavy  slap  on  the  mug 
with  his  left.  Sam  wai  full  of  lelf -poaMa^ 
non,  and  looked  oat  for  an  opening.  Qajrnor 
waa  steady  on  his  guard.  Sam  popped  in  a 
left-handed  teaser,  and  hit  at  the  body  with 
lus  right.  Gkkynor  made  his  one  two  on 
Sun's  face.  Counter-hitting  with  the  left. 
A  body  hit  with  the  risht  from  Gaynor. 
Hard  counter-hits  with  the  left:  heaviest 
from  Sam.  Sam  now  delivered  his  right  on 
Gaynor's  ribs;  the  latter  hH  short  with  the 
left.  Some  exeellent  generalship  on  both 
sides.  Sam  dropped  his  arms  as  ii  fatigued. 
Sam  now  popped  in  a  slight  left-hander,  but 
had  it  heavily  in  return  on  the  phis.  Gaynor, 
whose  conk  was  bleeding,  now  put  both 
hands  down,  and  beckoned  Sam  to  come  to 
him.  Sam  approached  him,  and,  after  a 
sharp  spar,  received  a  touch  on  the  bread- 
basket. Gaynor  stopped  a  tremendous  left- 
hander, intended  for  his  good  eye.  Sam 
also  stopped,  and  got  awav.  Gaynor  tried 
at  the  boay  with  his  right,  out  was  stopped. 
Sam  got  away  from  a  heavy  lunge  from 
Gaynor  s  left.  Sam  in  with  the  left;  Gaynor 
returned.  Sam  dodging,  and  Gaynor,  in 
getting  away,  f  elL 

U.— Gaynor  came  up  steady.  Samwsited 
for  him.  Gaynor  tried  his  left,  but  was 
stopped,  and  got  awav.  Sam  then,  throwing 
Us  nead  back,  saved  nimself  from  a  heavy 
delivery  from  Tom's  right.  Gaynor  stopped 
a  left-mmder,  and  popped  in  Us  right  at  the 
back  of  Sam's  head,  but  was  heavily  hit  with 
tha  left  in  return.  Both  covering  them- 
selves well.  Sam  in  with  his  left  on  the 
body.  Tom  got  hack,  and  put  his  hands 
down.  Oounter-hits  with  the  left,  and 
Gaynor  short  at  the  body  with  his  right. 
Both  men  with  their  hands  down.  On  again 
getting  into  position,  Gavoor  seized  one  of 
Sam's  nands  with  his  left,  intending  to  five 
him  a  swinger  with  his  right,  but  Sam  pulled 
Ills  maiUNr  away,  and  smiled.  Gaynor 
stopped  a  lef  t-hsnded  job  with  the  utmost 
preoUion.  Heavy  counter-hits  with  the 
left ;  Sam  fint  in.  Gaynor  hit  out  with  hii 
left,  but  his  lumd  was  open ;  he,  however, 
planted  a  right-hander  on  Sam's  nob.  Sua 
gave  him  a  tremendous  smasher  on  the  gob. 
Gaynor  looked  a  painful  spectacle,  though 
stm  full  of  pluck.  Some  neavy  exchanges 
with  the  left.  In  the  dose,  Sam,  at  m- 
fighting,  gave  his  antagonist  some  severe 
punishment  on  the  ropes,  and  Gaynor,  in 
pttlUng  himself  away,  fell  over  Sam. 

13.--Gaynor  showed  weakness^  and  Sam 
seemed  now  to  think  he  had  got  him  safe. 
Gaynor  hit  short  with  his  left  Sam  tried 
his  left,  but  was  stopped.  A  dose,  and 
severe  struggle  for  the  fall,  at  the  ropes. 
Sam  gave  an  upper-cut  with  mat  force, 
while  Gaynor  was  not  idle.    Both  down. 

14.— Gaynor  made  play,  but  was  short 
with  his  left.  Sam  steady,  and  jumping  in. 
delivered  his  left  heavily  on  Tom's  altered 
niasiard.  A  dose,  and  some  good  in-fighting. 


A  touffh  struggle  for  the  fall ;  both  down. 
This  effort  was  exhausting  to  both.  In  the 
dose,  Sam  hit  up  well. 

15.— Gaynor  piping,  and  Sam  not  fresh. 
Gaynor  in  with  liis  left ;  tried  his  right,  but 
was  stopped.  Heavy  counter-hits.  Both 
acain  paused  by  mutual  consent,  and  put 
their  hands  down.  Again  to  work.  Good 
exchanges ;  Sam  at  the  head,  Gavnor  at  the 
body.  Both  cautious.  Gavnor  on  the  retreat. 
Sam  got  close  to  him,  ana  hit  out  vidously. 
but  Gaynor  ducked  his  head,  got  away,  and 
fdL 

16.— Gaynor*8  friends  were  still  very  con- 
fident, as  he  seemed  stronff,  and  Sam  ap- 
peared fatigued.  Counter-hitting  with  the 
left,  but  Sam  hitting  out  first,  got  home  the 
heaviest.  He  put  in  a  tremendous  left- 
hander on  Tom's  left  ogl&  Again  did  both 
take  breath,  and  drop  their  arms.  Sam 
steady,  and  both  well  on  their  guard.  Mu- 
tual stopping;?^  Gaynor  short  at  the  body 
with  his  right;  Counter-hits  with  the  left, 
terrific  from  Sam.  Two  hours  were  now 
completed,  and  the  men  walked  about  for 
wind.  Gkynor  hit  out  of  distance  with  his 
left,  but  Sam  measured  him  with  more  pre- 
cision, and  dropped  in  one  of  his  left-handed 
chops  with  full  force.  Gaynor,  after  a  short 
pause,  seised  Sam's  right,  while  Sam  seised 
nis  left,  each  holding  the  other  down.  Sam 
looked  at  his  man  for  a  moment,  and  then 
dashed  his  head  into  his  face  with  great 
force.  (This,  ss  our  readers  are  aware,  is 
now  foul.)  Gaynor  staggered  back,  while 
Sam  rushed  after  him,  and  jobbed  him 
severely  on  the  nose  witn  the  left,  and,  re- 
peating the  dose  in  the  same  spot,  hit  him 
down  as  dean  as  a  whistle,  being  the  second 
knock-down  blow  in  the  fight. 

17,  andlait.- Gaynor  came  upgroffgy,  when 
Sam  popped  in  his  terrific  left,  anddowned 
him.  This  was  the  finisher.  The  butt,  fol- 
lowed br  such  poUshing  hits,  reduced  poor 
Gaynor  to  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  on 
being  ndsed  on  his  second's  knee  it  was  at 
once  seen  that  it  was  aU  U.  P.  **  Time  '* 
was  called,  and  Sam  was  nrodaimed  the 
conqueror  with  triumphant  shouts.  The  fight 
lasted  two  hours  and  five  minutes.  Sam 
was  immediatdy  taken  to  his  csrriage,  much 
exhausted,  but  soon  became  himseu  again. 
Ghtynor  was  in  a  complete  state  of  stupor, 
and  was  carried  away  m  a  helpless  condiaon. 

BSKARKB.— This  was  decidedly  one  of  the 
finest  displays  of  courage  and  sdence  com- 
bined which  had  been  witnessed  for  many 
years,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the 
oldest  patrons  of  the  Ring  who  were  present 
The  courage  exhibited  by  both  men  was  un- 
questionable, and  considering  the  disadvan- 
tages imder  which  Gaynor  fought,  he  earned 
for  himself  a  reputation  that  placed  him  in 
the  first  d:is8  of  game  men.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  butt  in  the  last  round  but 
one  proved  hii  ooup-de-gracej  or  he  would 
have  prolonged  the  contest  for  many  more 
rounds— with  what  chance  of  success  we 
say.    The  reader  should  be  informed 
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that  thii  manoBUTre,  thongh  aeldom  pno-  anybody '•  iiriit,  and  Sam'i  friends  were  hj 

tif  ed,  was  not  at  this  time  against  the  rales  no  means  jolly  as  to  the  result.     His  fins 

of  the  Bing,  and  the  position,  Qajrnor  hold-  generalship,  howerer,  enabled  him  to  over^ 

ing  both  Ssm*s  hands  with  an  iron  grip,  oome  every  difficulty,  and  the  quickness  with 

was  peculiar.     The* 'chapter  of  accidents'*  which  he  took  advantage  of  Gayncs^  ill* 

might  hare  produced  alterations,    and  as  judged  leisure  of  his  hand,  in  the  last  roiind 

it  was  Sam,  during  the  fight,  showed  great  but  one.  while  it  showed  his  s^-] 


weakneas,  which  was  not  surprising,  as  it  proved  nim  to  be  a  thorough  master  of  the 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  in  the  cross-  art  as  then  practised.  The  account  of  the 
buttock  in  the  third  round  his  ri^t  shoulder  rounds  wUl  show  that  in  point  of  sdenoe 
was  so  much  injui^ed  as  to  deprive  him  Oaynor  wss  little  behind  Sam,  but  it  must 
of  the  use  of  his  right  hand,  so  far  as  hit-  be  oonfessed  his  |>owezs  of  pnmshment  were 
ting  was  concerned,  for  the  remainder  of  very  inferior,  while  the  force  of  his  blows 
the  battle.  During  the  fight,  many  ex-  was  greatly  diminished  by  Sam's  generally 
preescd  aurprise  that  he  should  have  kept  hitting  first  in  the  counters.  From  first  to 
that  hand  so  idle,  and  that  Oajiior  was  so  Isst  the  combat  wss  conducted  with  the  ut- 
repeatedly  enabled  to  job  him  with  his  left.  most  fairness  and  good  humour ;  and  while 
Sam  could  not,  ia  truth,  lift  it  above  his  all  sympathised  in  the  fall  of  a  Drave  ngan, 
head,  and  but  for  throwing  his  head  back  they  could  not  but  admit  that  he  had  honour- 
when  the  blows  were  coming  in,  his  pu-  ably  sunk  beforo  the  superior  power  of  his 
nishmeot  would  hare  been  much  moro  youncer  and  mora  expert  opponent.  Such 
severe.  Although  Gaynor  had  clearly  was  the  iinpression  made  in.Gaynor*s  favour 
the  gift  of  hitting  with  equal  foroe,it  is  con-  that  £17  7s.  was  collected 'round  tiie  ring. 


sidered  that  but  for  this  accident  Sam's  and  other  sums  afterwards  contributed.  I%i8 
laboura  would  haye  been  considerably  cur-  was  the  last  appearance  of  either  Sam  or 
tailed.     At  one  time  it  was  thought  to  be      Gaynor  in  the  P.R. 


Sam's  last  match  in  the  Ring  was  with  Reuben  Martin,  for  £100) 
subsequently  made  into  £180  a  side ;  it  was  fixed  to  come  off  in  June, 
1888,  but  an  unfortunate  occurrence  occasioned  a  forfeit  of  £80  on 
the  part  of  Sam.  He  had  volunteered  to  second  his  friend  Owen  Swift 
in  his  battle  with  Phelps  (Brighton  Bill),  and  officiated  in  that  capacity  on 
the  fatal  Idth  of  March,  1838,  at  Royston.  The  details  of  this  unlucky 
encounter  will  be  found  in  our  memoir  of  Owen  Swift,  in  Vol.  III. 

The  coroner's  jury  haying  found  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Owen 
Swift,  as  principal,  and  Samuel  Evans,  Richard  Curtis,  Frank  Redmond, 
and  Edward  Brown,  as  seconds  aiding  and  abetting  the  same,  Sam,  Curtis, 
and  Swift  at  once  gave  *^  leg-bail"  to  the  law  and  departed  for  the  Con- 
tinent, where  they  remained  until  the  time  for  surrendering  to  take  their 
trial  at  the  Hertford  Assizes.     Frank  Redmond,*  whose  business  as  a 

*  Frank  Redmond,  although  his  Ring  oareer  was  not  marked  by  suocess,  wss  a  skilful 
spaner  and  an  ezocdlent  teacher  of  the  art  of  self-defenoe.  He  was  bom  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1803,  and  as  a  young  aspirant  was  so  highly  thoudbt  of  that  he  was  matched  (at 
the  age  of  twenty)  againafe  the  renowned  "  Star  of  the  East/*  Barney  Aaron,  whose  reoent 
viotories  over  Samuel  Belasoo,  Collins,  Ned  Stockman,  and  Lenney  (twice)  had  raised  him 
to  a  proud  position  among  the  middle  weights.  Toung  Frank  was  soundly  beaten  in  thirty- 
two  minutes,  after  a  game  and  manly  battle  with  an  opponent  by  whom  it  was  no  disgrace 
to  be  defeated. 

Four  years  afterwards  Frank  again  challenged  Aaron,  and  a  match  was  made  for  £50 
a  aide,  to  fight  on  the  2l8t  August,  1827,  but  Frank  was  arrested  on  the  day  on  the  road  to 
the  appointed  place.  Strange  to  sar,  although  this  was  proTcd,  the  stakes  were  given  up 
to  the  laraelite,  which  so  angered  Redmond  that  he  threw  up  his  hat  in  the  room  at  the 
"  Gaatle  "  and  offered  to  fight  for  £20  on  the  spot.  A  third  match  was  then  made  for  £60 
a  side.  After  a  high-couraged  battle  (which  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  Babkky  Aaron,  in 
the  Appendix  to  this  Period)  Redmond  was  again  defeated.  Redmond'a  other  battles  wera 
a  game  but  unauccesaful  combat  with  Hanj  Jones  (the  Sailor  Boy),  and  a  single  Tistory 
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licensed  victualler  at  the  **  George  and  Dragon/'  in  Greek  Street,  Sobo,  was 
suffering  ruioously  from  his  enforced  absence,  alone  surrendered.  He  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Dowling  (who  was  also  a  barrister),  and  acquitted  on  the 
10th  July,  at  the  summer  assizes.  Thereupon  Curtis  and  Brown,  who  were 
awaiting  the  result,  surrendered  themselves  and  took  their  trial.  They  were 
not  so  fortunate  as  their  predecessor  in  trouble,  for  the  jury  convicted  them 
of  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree,  as  ^^  present,  aiding,  and  abetting," 
when  the  judge  passed  the  lenient  sentence  of  three  months'  imprisonment. 

Young  Sam  and  Swift,  alarmed  at  this  result,  did  not  return  at  once. 
Besides,  they  found  their  stay  in  the  French  capital,  where  some  of  Sam's 
aristocratic  patrons  were  also  residing,  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  of 
which  further  details  wiU  be  found  in  our  Life  of  Owen  Swift.  Some 
violent  newspaper  attacks  upon  the  Ring,  and  denunciations  of  prize-fighters 
and  their  backers,  in  the  now  defunct  Morning  Herald  (a  renegade  sporting 
paper)  and  other  publicationSy  made  it  advisable  to  await  the  blowing  over 
of  the  storm. 

Sam's  residence  in  France,  however,  found  in  its  result  the  adage  of 
'^  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire." 

Jack  Adams  was  in  Paris  teaching  the  art  of  boxing.  Adams,  a  ten- 
stone  man,  was  twice  matched  with  Swift,  and  on  the  second  occasion  the 

over  Tom  Davis,  near  Leominster,  on  ibe  lHh  of  November,  1833.  Frank  soon  after 
married,  and  went  into  bnsineaa  as  a  licensed  yiotnaller  at  the  **  Ueorge  and  Dis^n/  Greek 
Street,  Sobo,  wbich,  from  Frank's  abilities  as  a  professor  of  the  fistio  art,  and  bis  tborongb 
knowledge  of  the  points  of  a  dog,  became  a  popular  resort.    At  an  after  period,  for  manr 

Sears,  Frank  Bedmond  was  known  and  respected  as  theproprietor  of  tbe  '* Swiss  Cottage.^* 
t  John's  Wood.    We  extract  the  following  from  '*  Walks  round  London,**  published  m 
1846:— 

"The  'Swiss  Cottage,*  at  tbe  intersection  of  tbe  London  and  Fincbley  Boads  and 
Belsise  Lane,  is  a  pleasant  summer  retreat ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  name  a  more  com- 
petent authority  on  sporting  subjects  than  the  worthy  host,  than  whom 
*  A  merrier  nor  a  wiier  man 
To  spend  a  pleasant  hour  withal ' 
is  not  to  be  found  within  tbe  bills  of  mortality.     Well  yersed  in  all  sporting  matters 
is  Frank  Bedmond ;  and  behind  a  yard  of  clay,  and  over  a  glass  of  the  best  Cognac,  tbe 
proprietor  of  this  hostelrie  will  discuss  with  tou  the  merits  of  a  Deihj  nag ;  tbe  jplnok, 
game,  bravery,  and  stamina  of  the  aspirant  for  fistic  fame ;  the  construction  and  merits  of  a 
prise  wheny ;  tbe  skill  of  a  batsman  and  cricket-bowler;  or  detail  to  you  the  speed  and 
breeding  of  a  crack  mybound.    On  this  last  theme  Frank  will  become  a  monopolist ;  you 
haye  touched  the  chord  that  will  vibrate,  for  on  the  subject  of  the  canine  species  he  will 
become  as  learned  as  England's  ermined  Chief  Justice  on  a  knotty  point  of  law,  or  as  elo- 

auent  as  Demosthenes  himself.  A  better  judge  of  the  merits,  breedmg.  and  qualities  of  tbe 
og  does  not  exist.    Frank  is  reputed  to  be  the  best  dog-fancier  in  toe  kingdom,  and  on 
that  point  is  generally  consulted  by  tbe  aiistoorscy  and  Corinthians  of  the  first  water. 

*'  Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  inducements,  and  we  own  they  are  no  small  ones,  which 
prompt  us  to  notice  *  the  Cottage.'  We  say  nothing  about  the  accommodation  offered  to  the 
guests ;  for  it  were  a  libel  on  Frank's  administration  to  assert  that  tbe^  are  not  of  the  first- 
rate  order,  and  he  must  be  an  epicure,  indeed,  who  could  find  fault  with  the  euitine  of  the 
establishment.  Had  the  *'  Swim  Coitage '  existed  in  Shakspere's  days,  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  assert  tiiat  it  was  from  some  such  a  house  as  thiB  that  tbe  '  fat-ribbed  kni|^i  * 
first  acquired  his  idea  of  tbe  comfort  a  man  feels  in  taking  '  mine  ease  at  mine  inn.'" 
/lank  Bedmond  retired  from  this  life  and  its  business  m  1863. 

TOU  a  26 
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Frencli  law,  wUcli  deals  so  leniently  with  murderous  duels  and  borai* 
cide  in  general,  was  scandalised  and  outraged  by  a  duel  with  fists ;  so 
Young  Sam  and  Swift  were  tried  (in  their  absence),  convicted,  pew  contU" 
mace^  and  sentenced  to  thirteen  months  of  imprisonment  and  a  fine! 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  Sam  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to 
Hertford  Graol,  and  on  February  28th,  1839,  at  the  spring  assizes,  Swift 
took  his  place  beside  his  friend  Sam,  and  the  trial  proceeded.  From  a 
failure  of  evidence  a  verdict  of  '*  Not  Guilty"  was  recorded,  and  the  friends 
quitted  the  dock  amid  the  congratulations  of  the  crowd. 

Owen  Swift  arrived  in  London  the  same  night,  but  not  so  his  companion 
in  misfortune ;  Sam's  eadt  was  stopped  by  a  detainer  from  London,  for  a 
forfeiture  of  bail,  incurred  in  this  wise. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Swift  and  Phelps,  Sam,  in  com- 
pany with  a  ^^  noble  earl "  and  some  aristocratic  friends,  had  been  engaged 
in  a  fracas  at  a  public-house  in  Piccadilly.  This  was  the  disgraceful 
period  when,  fired  by  a  vulgar  emulation  of  the  worst  characteristics  of 
Pierce  Egan's  vulgar,  vicious,  and  silly  caricatures  of  two  town  and 
country  sporting  gentlemen,  whom  he  named  ^'  Tom  and  Jerry;"  and  whom 
he  made  the  heroes  of  his  wretched,  grammarless  galimatia  called  '^  Life 
in  London,"  clerks,  apprentices,  prigs,  pugilists,  and  peers  played  the  black- 
guard and  ruffian  on  the  stage  of  real  life.  The  great  and  beneficial 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  police  and  street  Acts,  as  well  as  in 
the  hours  and  regulations  of  refreshment  rooms  and  all  licensed  houses  in 
the  Metropolis,  make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  present  generation  to 
realise  the  scenes  of  disorder,  profligacy,  and  rufiianism  with  which  *'  the 
West  or  worst  End  of  the  city"  nightly  abounded.  From  Temple  Bar 
westward,  through  Drury  Lane,  Govent  Garden,  St.  Martin's  Lane^ 
Leicester  Square,  and  its  surroundings,  to  the  Haymarket  and  Piccadilly, 
"night-houses"  admitted  the  drunkard  (when  not  too  drunk),  the  night 
prowler,  the  debauchee,  the  gambler,  the  thief,  and  the  prostitute  of  every 
grade — the  only  distinction  being  the  higher  or  lower  tariff.'  From  the 
swell  supper-room,  saloon,  elysium,  or  "finish,"  of  "Goody  Levy," 
"  Goodered,"  "  Rowbotham,"  "Mother  H.,"  or  the  "  Brunswick,"  through 
the  musical  and  more  respectable  chop-and-kidney-grilling  "Evans's," 
the  "  Garrick,"  the  "  Cider  Cellars,"  "  Coal  Hole,"  or  "  Shades,"  down 
to  the  common  dramshop  kept  open  on  the  plea  of  the  neighbouring  cab- 
stand or  theatre  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  grew  large,  all 
appealed  to  those  who  sought  "recreation  and  refreshment  after  the  ihtaires!* 
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In  one  of  these  bonses,  the  "  Boyal  Standard,**  in  Piccadilly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th  of  February,  1838,  there  appear  to  have  been 
assembled  after  a  night's  debauch  a  number  of  loose  characters.  Among 
them  were  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave  and  several  **  Corinthians."  According 
to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  prosecutor,  he,  after  leaving  duty, 
entered  the  house  in  question,  where  "  he  saw  the  prisoner  (Young  Dutch 
Sam)  and  several,  gentlemen,  some  of  whom  he  certainly  had  interfered 
with  in  their  nocturnal  sprees ;  indeed,  he  had  been  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing them  to  the  magistrate  at  Marlborough  Street."  We  think 
nowadays  this  policeman's  conduct  would  be  strictly  canvassed.  "  Whilst 
he  was  standing  before  the  bar,"  we  copy  the  report,  ^^the  prisoner 
whispered  to  Lord  Waldegrave,  and  immediately  afterwards,  addressing 
the  company,  he  said,  ^  Gentlemen,  do  you  care  to  see  a  policeman  laid  on 
his  back  ? '  He  then  seized  him  (the  prosecutor)  and  threw  him  on  his 
back,  falling  upon  him  with  all  his  weight.  He  was  so  much  injured  as  to 
be  under  the  doctor^s  hands  for  some  time,  and  unfit  for  duty.  The 
prisoner  was  held  to  bail  by  the  magistrates  at  Marlborough  Street,  and 
had  forfeited  his  recognisances." 

Mr.  Ballantine  addressed  the  Court  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  in  mitiga- 
tion of  punishment  The  prisoner  had  been  made  the  tool  of  certain 
parties  with  whom  he  had  been  drinking  on  the  night  before  the  assault  was 
committed,  and  although  they  had  urged  him  to  the  comnussion  of  the 
offence  which  led  to  his  present  position,  not  one  of  them  had  been  to  visit 
him,  or  render  him  the  least  assistance  during  his  incarceration. — ^Mr.  Doane, 
having  addressed  the  Court  for  the  prosecution,  described  the  defendant 
as  a  pugilist,  but  added  *'  that  he  did  not  say  this  to  create  a  prejudice 
against  him  on  that  account,  for  he  felt  convinced  that  the  unmanly  and 
terrible  crime  of  stabbing  was  increasing  in  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  absurd  and  mischievous  interference  of  the  county  magistracy  with  the 
sports  of  the  Ring.  Those  sports  (the  learned  gentleman  observed)  had 
some  disadvantages,  but  they  were  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  habit 
they  engeudered  of  fighting  in  a  fair  and  manly  manner,  and  by  the  uni- 
versal indignation  with  which  anything  unfair  was  regarded  in  a  pugilistic 
contest."    The  Court  sentenced  the  prisoner  to  three  months'  imprisonment^ 

A  motion  was  subsequently  made  that  the  estreat  on  the  recognisances 
might  be  taken  off,  but  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  had  no 
power  to  interfer8. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  the  narration  of  this  case  as 
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the  facts  were  known  to  the  writer,  and  as  a  most  fake  and  exag- 
gerated report  of  the  affair  was  subsequently  pablished  in  the  Morning 
Herald^  in  an  attack  upon  the  Price  Ring,  penned  by  an  Irish  sporting 
reporter  who  had  been  discharged  by  the  editor  of  BelVs  Life,  The  con- 
duct of  the  policeman,  to  our  thinking,  more  resembled  that  of  a  French 
agent  provocaUttr  than  aguardian  of  the  peace ;  and,  without  defending  the 
assailant,  we  may  remark  that  the  fact  that  Toung  Sam  so  carefully 
avoided  using  his  unquestionable  pugilistic  skill,  although  under  the 
excitement  of  champagne  and  proYocation,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  tiie 
charge  of  "  ruffianism  "  and  ^  ferocity "  cast  upon  him  for  this  foolish 
escapade. 

Shortly  after  this  fracas  a  new  police  Act,  and  increased  Tig^nce  in  the 
stipendiary  magistrates,  checked  effectually  these  disgraceful  excesses,  by 
substituting  imprisonment  for  fine,  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices,  where- 
upon we  find,  in  a  contemporary  **  daily,"  the  ironical  *'  Lament "  of  which 
the  subjoined  are  a  few  of  the  leading  stanzas  :«- 

LAMENT  OF  THE  "DISORDERLY  GENTLEMEN.** 

A  pkgue  on  the  new  Iaw  !  hwdi  Inok  to  the  beaks. 
Opposed  u  theT  are  to  *'  disorderly  "  freaks ; 
Ye  pinks  of  high  rank,  let  yoor  sorrows  hare  Yeni^ 
Ana  join  with  yoor  pals  in  a  doleful  lament 

Ko  longer  at  midnight,  when  coming  It  strong. 
Ripe  for  riot  and  row»  shall  we  stagger  along  ; 
No  more  of  brare  acts  shall  we  "  gentlemen  "  ohalT, 
Nor  floor  a  raw  lobster  and  fracture  his  stalF. 

Till  lately,  when  liquor  got  up  in  the  nob. 
A  fine  of  flye  shillings  would  settle  the  job ; 
And  none  will  deny  who  has  starr'd  on  the  town, 
A  frolic  or  spree  wasn't  cheap  at  a  crown. 

But  now  we're  informed  by  the  beak,  Jfr,  Grove 
rWhoever  could  seat  on  ih»  Bench  such  ajcoye  ?), 
That  if  with  slrong  liquors  our  tempers  get  hot, 
He'll  send  us  at  once  on  the  treadmill  to  trot — 

That  the  pastime  of  wrenching  oif  knockers  and  bells 
Must  no  longer  be  praclis'd  by  high-minded  swells ; 
Or  he'll  send  us,  to  settle  each  paltry  dispute, 
For  a  month  to  the  treadmill  our  health  to  recruit. 

O  haste,  brother  pinks,  such  disgraoe  to  prevent. 

Before  this  vile  Bill  has  the  Boyal  Assent ; 

For  herself  it  is  certain  Her  Majesty  thinks. 

And  I'm  sure  she'll  attend  to  a  prayer  from  the  **  pinks." 

What,  never  again  be  permitted  at  dark 

To  insult  modest  females  by  way  of  a  lark ! 

Oone  for  ever  our  joys,  and  our  gay  occupation  ? 

Must  we  now  like  vile  felons  be  marched  to  the  station? 

Forbid,  ye  proud  nobs,  any  steps  so  degrading — 
The  swells'  oharter'd  rights  they  are  basely  invadiqg  • 
Let  us  stand  up  for  sprees  and  our  leisure  amuse, 
Avd  still  act  as  blackguards  whenever  we  choossii 
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Young  Sam,  though  occasionally  exhibiting  his  skill  with  the  gloves  at 
the  sets-to  of  the  **  Pagilistic  Association  "  established  about  this  period  at 
the  Westminster  (now  the  Lambeth)  Swimming  Baths,  by  Tom  Spring, 
Cribb,  Crawley,  the  editor  of  BeWs  Lifty  and  other  leading  friends  of  the 
P.R.,  was  not  popular  with  his  brethren  of  the  Ring,  and  did  not 
care  to  associate  with  them.  He  became  a  publican  first  in  Castle  Street, 
Leicester  Square,  and  then  at  the  '^  Coach  and  Horses,"  St.  Martin's  Lane ; 
but  in  both  he  was  unsuccessful — ^it  was  said  from  inattention  to  business, 
which  we  can  well  believe.  At  length,  in  1840,  Sam  wedded  the  daughter 
of  a  respected  publican,  and  with  her  as  a  helpmeet  he  became  landlord  of 
the  "  Block  Lion,"  in  Vinegar  Yard,  Drury  Lane.  From  this  house  he 
migrated  to  the  Old  Drury  Tavern,  in  Brydges  Street,  Covent  Garden,  and 
here  his  wife's  experience  and  management,  together  with  her  influence 
over  his  erratic  disposition,  seemed  to  be  fast  maturing  the  *'  Young  'Un  ^ 
into  a  respectable  and  steady  Boniface.  For  some  time,  however,  the 
effects  of  early  dissipation  were  visible  in  recurrences  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  at  the  approach  of  winter  or  exposure  to  cold.  In  1842  a  severe 
relapse,  accompanied  by  spitting  of  blood,  reduced  him  almost  to  a  shadow, 
and  on  the  4th  of  November,  1843,  he  died  of  decline,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-six.  The  following  appeared  in  an  obituary  notice  in  the  leading 
sporting  journal  of  the  day  ;«- 

^  In  the  sparring  schools  Sam  was  a  master  of  his  art  to  an  extent  but 
seldom  seen  and  rarely  equalled  by  professors.  He  often  showed,  and 
remarkably  so  when  in  conversation  with  his  <  betters  (?),'  that  his 
acquaintance  with  ^  letters '  was  not  merely  of  a  mechanical  description. 
He  spoke  well,  and  when  he  chose  could  '  do  the  agreeable  '  with  a  suavity 
highly  creditable  to  his  class,  securing  to  himself  throughout  his  career  the 
patronage  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  distinction. 
His  temper  was  cheerful,  and  he  possessed  a  flow  of  natural  humour  which 
rendered  him  an  agreeable  companion  in  social  circles.  A  reckless  dis- 
regard to  his  own  interests,  and  an  unhappy  disposition  to  mix  in  those 
scenes  which  constitute  what  is  called  *  Life  in  London,'  and  in  which  he 
was  often  the  companion  of  sprigs  of  nobility,  to  whose  wild  vagaries  he 
was  but  too  much  inclined  to  pander,  led  him  into  scrapes  from  which  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  escaping.  It  is  not  our  wish,  however,  to  speak  ill 
of  the  dead ;  and  knowing  as  we  do  that  there  are  those  of  a  higher  grade 
whose  example  he  was  but  too  prone  to  follow,  equally  deserving  of  cen- 
sur^i  we  shall  throw  a  veil  over  the  past,  and  let  the  recollection  of  his 
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faulto  lie  hidden  in  the  grave.  As  a  pugilist  he  was  always  saccessful,  for 
he  never  lost  a  fight,  and  as  a  skilful  sparrer  he  has  left  no  equal  of  his 
years.  It  was  not  till  he  married  a  woman  who  was  his  faithful  and 
attached  companion  till  the  moment  of  his  death  that  the  foundation  of 
prosperity  was  laid.  She,  luckily,  was  a  woman  of  good  sense,  and  con- 
siderahle  experience  in  the  public  line,  which  enabled  her  to  *  carry  on  the 
war'  with  success.  Throughout  his  last  illness  he  was  attended  with 
exemplary  kindness  by  his  wife,  who  spared  neither  pains  nor  expenae  to 
alleviate  his  disease.  He  died  calm  and  collected,  surrounded  by  several 
of  his  friends,  who  while  they  pitied  could  not  but  condemn  the  headlong 
folly  which  had  distinguished  his  passage  through  his  short  but  eventful 
existence.  Many  of  his  faults  and  follies  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the 
nature  of  the  associations  into  which  the  deceased,  from  his  earliest  outset 
in  life,  was  acddently  thrown.  He  was  *  a  spoilt  child '  of  the  Fancy, 
and  like  all  spoilt  children  was  wayward." 

Sam  lies  buried  in  the  vault  of  his  wife's  family  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery. 

MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  YOUNG  DUTCH  SAM. 

SOAROi  the  illustrious  Pet  *  his  eyes  hsd  clos'd, 
When  in  Death's  oold  embnoe  Dutch  Sam  repos'd  | 
As  brave  a  fellow  from  life's  scenes  dismiss'd 
As  STcr  faced  a  foe  or  clench'd  a  fist ; 
Braye  without  bounce,  and  resolute  as  bold. 
And  ever  first  fair  fighting  to  uphold; 
Dauntless  as  honest,  with  unequalled  game 
He  dai'd  defeat,  and  fought  hin  way  to  &me ; 
And  burning  still  with  pugilistic  fire, 
Proy'd  Young  Dutch  Sam  was  worthy  of  his  sira^ 

Made  of  the  same  unyielding  sort  of  stuff, 
Beady  at  all  times  for  the  scratch  and  rough, 
Delignting  in  the  Bing  at  contest  tough. 
And  proudly  scorning  to  sing  out,  **  Enough ! " 

Ah !  what  avails  it  that  in  many  a  mill, 
With  pluck  unflinching  he  was  conqueror  still ; 
With  lirst-rate  science  dealt  the  unerring  blow 
Which  from  the  sneezer  made  the  claret  flow ; 
Perplex'd  the  box  of  knowledge  with  a  crad^ 
And  cloth'd  the  ogles  with  a  suit  of  black ; 
Forward  his  foeman  flercely  to  assail, 
And  shower  his  body-blows  as  thick  as  hail  ? 
Ah !  what  avails  it  ?    Dire  disease  at  length 
Blighted  his  laurels  and  subdued  his  strength. 
Harking  bis  features  pale  with  Death's  cold  stamp, 
While  taint  and  feeble  burnt  life's  flickering  lamp, 
'Till  wasted,  wan,  and  worn  the  pulses  stopp'd. 
The  last  sad  scene  was  o'er,  the  curtain  dropp'd. 
But  thou  hast  mai  k'd  a  course  correct  as  clear. 
By  which  the  aspiring  pugilist  may  steer. 

•  Pick  Curtis  died  September  16tli,  1848,  aged  iU 
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Though  fate  decreed  thoa  first  shonldst  breathe  the  air 

Within  the  classic  precincts  of  Rag  Fair — 

That  region  fam'd,  as  chronicles  unfold/ 

Sacred  to  Sheenies  and  to  garments  old, 

Owld  coats,  owld  vests,  to  tempt  the  gazer's  view, 

And  tiles  dresht  up  to  look  as  goot  as  new ; 

But  though  in  scenes  like  these  Voung  Sam  was  nurs'd, 

The  bonds  that  cramp'd  his  vouth  he  proudly  burst. 

And  with  ambition  fired,  and  milling  glow, 

From  rolls  retreated,  and  discarded  dough ; 

Out  Rosemary  Lane,  its  sorrows  and  its  joys, 

And  left  dead  men  to  other  bakers'  boys  I 

What  though  awhile  he  ran  a  printing-race 

At  Charley  Baldwin's  crib  in  Chatham  Place  ? 

for  though  to  duty  never  disinclined, 

'Twas  Caleb  Baldwin's  deeds  engrossed  his  niindi 

The  star  of  Westminster  as  tough,  as  bold, 

Who  cried  jMCoom  to  Dutch  Sam  the  old. 

What  though  awhile,  the  public  to  amuse, 

Through  London  streets  he  circulated  news, 

Doom'd  for  a  time  from  East  to  West  to  trip, 

And  barter  broadsheets  for  the  ready  tip  ? 

«  By  heaven  1"*  he  cried,  **  to  fighting  fame  I'll  soar,* 

And  sporting  journals  I  will  vend  no  more, 

Of  adverse  fate  I'll  overleap  the  bar, 

And  follow  to  the  Ring  some  milling  star ; 

Consign  all  braggart  pugilists  to  shame. 

And  show  the  Fancy  Sam  is  thorough  game  !  * 

Thy  spirit  wanned  by  the  exciting  theme, 
Nobly  Dutch  Sam  thy  pledge  thou  didst  redeem^ 
And  soon  beneath  Dick  Curtis'  fostering  wing, 
Blas'd  like  a  meteor  in  the  battle-ring. 
Fortune  upon  thy  hardy  eflforts  smiPd, 
And  Victory  haird  thee  as  her  favourite  child. 

Beneath  thy  prowess  prime,  which  nought  could  quell. 
The  UveUest  of  the  kids,  Ned  Stockman,  fell ; 
Then  'twas  thy  luck,  scarce  injur'd,  to  destroy 
The  shine  of  Marry  Jones,  the  bailor  Boy  • 
'Twas  thine  from  Carroll  Pat  to  strip  the  bays, 
And  serve  out  Cooper  Tom  in  style  at  Orays, 
Floor  the  swart  Qipsy  in  time  double-quick. 
And  settle  the  proud  hash  of  Davis  Dick  • 
The  veteran  Martin  soon  his  colours  struck. 
And  twice  Ned  Neale  was  down  upon  his  luck  | 
And  all  his  senses  sent  upon  a  cruise, 
It  was  the  luck  of  Gojfnor  Tom  to  loge  I 

But  vain  are  science,  gluttony,  and  strength. 

And  Toung  Dutch  Sam  has  met  his  match  at  U'ngih-* 

One  whose  sharp  hits  can  ne'er  be  put  aside, 

And  at  the  scratch  will  never  be  denied. 

Brave  man  1  we  only  mourn  that  thou  art  gone^ 

Well  worthy  to  be  dubb'd  "  Phenomenon." 

Sound  be  thy  slumber  in  thy  narrow  cell, 

While  with  a  heavy  heart  we  sigh  farewell  t 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

TOM   GAYNOR   ("  THE- BATH   CARPENTER"). 
1824—1834, 

It  was  said  of  Marshal  Clairfait  that,  like  a  drum,  he  was  only  heard  of 
when  he  was  beaten.  Tom  Gajnor,  in  somewhat  like  fashion,  takes  his  place 
among  the  celebrities  of  the  Ring  from  the  high  fame  of  the  men  against 
whom  he  had  the  ill  luck  to  be  opposed.  Beginning  rather  late  in  the 
London  Ring,  Gaynor's  first  antagonist  was  Ned  Neale  (who  had  just 
polished  off  in  succession  Deaf  Davis,  Bill  Cribb,  Miller,  Hall,  and 
David  Hudson),  while  his  last  (and  too  late)  appearance  in  the  Ring 
was  in  combat  with  the  Phenomenon,  Young  Dutch  Sam,  before 
whom  he  stood  for  two  hours  and  five  minutes,  at  Andover,  in  the 
year  1884.  This  was  proof  sufiicient  that  Gaynor's  heart  was  in  the 
right  place,  and  that  his  fistic  skill  was  far  above  the  mere  **give  and 
take  "  of  second-rate  boxers. 

The  sobriquet  of  Gaynor  assigns  Bath  for  his  birthplace,  and  there, 
on  the  22nd  of  April,  1799,  the  young  Tom  opened  his  eyes,  as  the  son  of 
a  respectable  carpenter  in  that  fashionable  city.  Tom  used  to  tell  his 
friends,  over  a  pipe  at  the  "  Red  Horse/*  Bond  Street,  of  a  wonderful  uncle 
of  his,  hight  Tom  Marshall,  who  was  champion  boxer  of  '*  Zummerzetzhire/' 
and  was  never  defeated.  This  uncle,  who  stood  six  feet  one  and  a  half  in 
his  stockings,  seems  to  have  been  the  idol  of  his  nephew's  hero- 
worship,  as  another  Tom  [Carlyle]  would  phrase  it.  With  this  uncle 
young  Gaynor  wtid  placed  at  Taunton,  and  there,  at  thirteen  years  old, 
was  apprenticed.  Here  Tom's  skill  with  his  '^  fives "  was  acknowledged, 
and  at  about  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  what  modem  times  would  call 
a  ^  certificated  pupil-teacher  "  in  an  ^^  academy  "  of  which  a  local  boxer 
was  the  chief  professor  of  <^  the  noble  art."  One  Turle,  a  fiddler,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  dangerous  opponent,  but  in  a  turn-up  with  the  young 
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Carpenter  he  received  such  a  taste  of  his  quality  that  he  declined  any 
further  favours,  and  tacitly  resigned  his  assumed  title  of  *'  champion  of 
Taunton  "  to  the  *'  'prentice-han' "  of  Gaynor. 

These  were  the  times  of  election  saturnalia,  and  though  (testi  Sir 
Henry  James)  Taunton,  in  these  days  of  ballot  and  household  suffrage) 
is  no  purer  than  it  ought  to  be,  in  the  times  of  borough-mongering  it  was 
much  worse.  A  little  episode  in  young  Tom's  history  may  illustrate  this. 
During  a  contested  election  for  that  riotous,  thirsty,  and  by  no  means 
immaculate  borough,  the  true  blue  champion,  whose  colours  young  Tom 
wore,  had  set  abroach  a  hogshead  of  '^  raal  Zummerzet  soyder,"  and  to 
ensure  the  just  distribution  of  the  same  had  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  a  big 
rural  rough,  who  churlishly  denied  young  Gaynor  a  drop  of  the  cheering 
home-made.  This  unfair  treatment  considerably  riled  our  hero ;  but  when 
the  big  bully  threatened  to  add  *'  a  good  hoidin' "  to  his  refusal,  ^*  unless 
young  Chips  made  hisself  skeerce,"  the  joke  was  carried  too  far.  The 
stripling  stripped,  and  the  countryman,  consigning  his  charge  to  a  friend, 
desired  him  to  ''zee  to  the  zwiU,  whoiles  oi  polish  off  this  yoong 
jackandapes.**  But  the  battle  was  not  to  the  strong,  and  in  three 
sharp  rounds,  occnpjring  about  fifteen  minutes,  the  ^'  rush  "  of  the  yokel 
was  so  completely  taken  out  of  him  by  the  cutting  ^'  props "  and  the 
straight  ''nobbers  "  of  the  young  'un  that  the  countryman  cried,  ''  Enoo!  *' 
and  went  back  to  his  tap,  from  which  Tom  and  his  friends  drank  success 
to  themselves  and  their  candidate  without  further  hindrance  or  molestation. 

Soon  after  Tom  returned  to  his  native  city  of  Bath.  Here  he  fought  a 
pitched  battle  with  a  recruiting  sergeant  of  some  boxing  fame  in  military 
circles.  The  soldier's  tactics,  however,  were  of  no  avail  against  the 
superior  strategics  of  young  Gaynor. 

Gaynor's  eyes,  although  he  followed  his  calling  industriously,  were 
always  cast  towards  the  Metropolis  with  a  longing  gaze,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  he  made  his  way  to  town,  and  having  already  met  that  pro- 
fessor in  the  provinces,  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  house  of  his ''  brother 
chip,"  the  scientific  Harry  Holt,  the  ''  Cicero  of  the  Ring,^'  who  then  kept 
the  ''  Golden  Cross,"  in  CrobS  Lane,  Long  Acre.  Here  an  accident  brought 
him  into  notice. 

Josh  Hudson  being  at  Holt's  at  a  jollification,  the  conversation,  of 
course,  was  of  ^'  battles  lost  and  won,"  and  in  the  course  of  ''  chaff  "  Tom 
Gaynor  was  introduced  with  an  eulogistic  flourish  from  his  Ciceronian 
friend  and  brother-craftspap.     This  led  to  Josh,  who  was  certainly  not  in 
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his  ^*  coolest  state  of  collect edness,"  expressing  his  willingness  to  put  on  the 
mittens  with  the  *^  young  man  from  the  country."  The  result  was 
unfortunate.  Josh  last  his  temper,  and  for  some  twenty-five  minntes 
it  was  very  like  a  little  gloye-fight,  in  which  "  Tom  was  as  good  as  his 
master."  Of  course,  Holt's  friends  put  a  stop  to  this;  hut  it  raiaed 
Gaynor's  reputation. 

Soon  after,  in  a  set-to  with  Ben  Bum,  Gaynor  displayed  such  science 
and  resolution  that  he  was  highly  applauded  hy  the  amateurs  at  the  Fives 
Court,  and  was  hailed  a  clever  "  newcomer." 

Friends  now  camo  forward,  and  Tom  was  matched  with  Ned  Neale,  at 
whose  hands  he  experienced  an  honourable  defeat^  on  the  25th  May,  1824, 
in  one  hour  and  six  minutes.     (See  Nkale,  Chapter  V.,  ante.) 

Gaynor,  about  this  time,  frequently  appeared  at  public  sparring  benefits, 
and  was  much  esteemed,  notwithstanding  his  defeat  by  so  practised  and  reso- 
lute a  boxer  as  the  Streatham  Youth.  At  Epsom  Races,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  1825,  Gaynor  was  in  attendance,  with  many  of  the  Fancy,  when  a 
subscription  purse  of  fifty  guineas  was  offered  by  the  amateurs.  For  thk 
Gaynor  presented  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  was  met  by  Jonathan  Bissel 
(Young  Gas).  Gaynor  was  admitted  to  be  sadly  out  of  condition,  while 
Young  Gas  was  in  first-rate  fettle.  Gaynor  was  compelled  to  give  in, 
after  a  game  battle  of  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes. 

In  the  early  months  of  1825  Gaynor  advertised  for  a  customer,  offering 
to  fight  any  man  of  his  weight— eleven  stone  and  a  half — in  three  months, 
for  £100  a  side.  Nearly  one  year  passed  away  in  sparring,  when  Graynor, 
anxious  for  a  job,  challenged  Reuben  Martin  for  £50  a  side,  in  January, 
1826.     This,  however,  ended  without  an  engagement. 

Tom  was  at  length  matched  for  £50  a  side  with  Alec  Reid  (the  Chelsea 
Snob),  and  the  men  met  on  Tuesday,  May  16th,  1826,  at  No  Man's  Land, 
three  miles  and  a  half  to  the  right  of  St.  Albans. 

The  Eton  Montem,  Greenwich,  and  Wandsworth  Fairs,  and  other 
places  of  attraction  near  the  Metropolis,  rendered  the  road  to  the  scene 
of  action  remarkably  thin  ;  indeed,  so  scarce  were  drags  of  every  descrip« 
tion  that  the  turnpike  men  declared  it  a  holiday  for  their  apron  pockets* 
while  the  roadside  houses  looked  out  in  vain  for  a  four-horse  drag,  or  even 
a  Hampton  van.  Yet  such  a  scientific  display,  with  manliness  united,  as 
the  battle  between  Gaynor  and  Alec  Reid,  on  the  beautiful  bit  of  turf 
belonging  to  the  ladies,  on  that  Tuesday  in  May,  has  seldom  rewarded 
a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles. 
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Whiteheaded  Bob  was  Gaynor's  principal  patron,  and  like  a  good  judge 
sent  ont  his  boy  to  a  prime  training  walk.  Baldwin  also  backed  Gajnor 
to  the  amount  of  a  £50  note — so  high  an  opinion  did  the  Whitenobbed  One 
entertain  of  his  quality.  The  Chelsea  Champion  was  under  the  protection 
of  a  Corinthian,  and  Richmond  also  looked  after  him.  Both  men  did  their 
duty  while  training,  and  their  appearance,  on  stripping,  satisfied  the 
amateurs  that  they  entered  the  ring  in  good  condition.  At  one  o'clock 
Gaynor  threw  his  hat  into  the  ropes,  attended  by  Jem  Ward  and  White- 
headed  Bob,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Reid  repeated  the  token  of 
defiance,  followed  by  Cannon  and  Richmond.  Gaynor  was  the  favourite, 
at  six  and  five  to  four ;  but  the  odds  had  previously  been  laid  both  ways. 
In  fact,  Reid  was  viewed  as  decidedly  the  best  fighter,  and  in  most  instances 
was  taken  for  choice.  The  colours,  yellow  for  Gaynor,  were  tied  to  the 
stakes  by  Bob.  and  crimson  for  Reid  were  fastened  by  Richmond. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Round  L— Gftyncff  wm  the  bigger  man  on 
ftppeftrinff  At  the  aeratoh,  and  having  length 
and  weight  on  hif  nde  were  no  trifling  advan- 
tagea  in  hii  fayour.  Beid  looked  well ;  he 
wae  up  to  the  mark,  and  eonfldent  in  the 
extreme.  Some  little  oantion  wai  observed 
on  both  lidei,  both  of  them  ready  to  let  fly 
Qpon  the  fint  f»peniiig.  Gaynor  endeavoured 
to  feel  for  the  nob  of  hie  opponent,  but  the 
anna  of  Beid  rendered  repeated  attempts  of 
no  avaiL  Beid  at  length  got  a  turn,  and 
quick  as  lightning  he  tapped  the  sensitive 
plant  of  Gaynor  so  rouuuy  that  both  his 
og\m  were  winking.  (The  Beidites  gave  a 
rare  chevr,  thinking  it  a  good  omen.)  The 
soienee  of  Beid  was  much  admired;  he 
stopped  two  l^Ft-handed  hits  with  the  utmost 
ease  ;  but  in  counter-hitting  he  received  a 
tremendous  blow  on  his  mouth,  which  not 
only  produced  the  daret,  but  almost  dis- 
plaoed  his  ivories.  ("  First  blood  1  **  cried 
Curtis  and  Josh  Hudson.)  Beid,  with  much 
good  nature,  said  to  Gaynor.  "That  was  a 
good  hit."  The  left  hand  of  Gaynor  scain 
told;  nevertheless,  Beid  wm  hxutr,  and  in 
turn  felt  for  the  upper  works  of  Gaynor. 
The  left  peeper  of  tne  latter  was  damaged. 
Some  excellent  stops  on  both  sides,  until  a 
rally  ensued,  when  Gaynor  fought  resolutely 
until  they  were  entangled — both  down, 
Gaynor  undeimost.  (It  was  clearly  seen 
that  the  length  of  Gavnor  made  him  a 
dangerous  opponent,  and  he  was  decidedly 
the  favourite  at  six  to  four.) 

2.~Beid,  like  an  experienced  boxer,  now 
stopped  Gaynor  well,  but  the  latter  would 
not  DO  domed.  He  planted  a  heavy  blow 
in  Beid's  face,  and  in  closing  sent  him  out 
of  the  ropes.     ("  You  are  sure  to  win  it. 


Gaynor,"  observed  his  friends ;  and  two  to 
one  WBB  offered  and  taken.) 

8. — ^Beid  found  out  that  he  had  a  much 
more  troublesome  customer  than  he  had 
anticipated.  Gaynor  got  away  from  a  heavy 
blow ;  a  pause,  and  both  on  the  look-out  for 

aualls.  Some  sharp  blows  exchanged, 
le  left  hand  of  Gaynor  told  twice  severely 
on  Beid's  mug.  A  rally  ensued,  and  Tom 
went  down  rather  weak. 

4. — ^This  was  a  capital  round ;  and  the 
mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  Beid  delighted 
his  backers.  He  went  to  work  with  much 
determination,  and  Gavnor  napped  consider- 
able punishment.  In  dosing,  Beid  fibbed  his 
opponent  severely,  until  a  severe  straggle 
put  an  end  to  the  round,  and  both  down. 
("What  a  capital  fight— both  good  ones ;  it 
is  worth  commg  100  miles  to  see !  We  have 
not  had  such  a  fight  for  these  two  years 
pastl"  were  the  general  observations  all 
round  the  ring.) 

5. — ^The  face  of  Gaynor  was  materiaUy 
altered,  and  his  right  ogle  in  "  Queer  Street.^' 
The  mug  of  Beid  ¥ras  likewise  damaged— his 
nose  had  increased  insise;  he  had  also 
received  some  heavy  body  blows.  Good 
stopping  on  both  does;  and  Beid,  in  the 
estimation  of  his  backers,  put  in  some 
beautiful  facers.  In  doidng,  Beid  went 
down. 

6.— A  small  change  had  taken  place  in 
favour  of  the  *'man  of  wax ; "  and  he  had 
now  made  hie  opponent  a  piper.  The 
seconds  of  Beid  and  all  his  friends  called  to 
him  to  go  to  work ;  but  Gaynor  was  not  to 
be  beattm  off  his  guard— he  sparred  for  wind 
till  he  recovered  from  hii  distress.  Beid,  how- 
ever, got  the  lead,  and  milled  away,  till 
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in  oloeing  at  th«  ropM  he  ma  thrown,  and 
had  a  bad  falL  Keid  was  now  hacked  aa 
farourite. 

7. — Gaynor  was  much  diitreoed;  and 
Beid,  like  a  ikilful  Keneral,  neyer  loit  light 
of  the  advantage.  In  cloahig  at  the  ropei, 
Gaynor  went  down  exhansM.  ("Beid  for 
£L00 1 "  and  ninoariona  ahoute  of  applanee.) 

8. — Reid,  moat  oertainlr.  at  this  period  of 
the  fight,  was  the  hero  of  the  tale ;  he  tipped 
it  to  Gaynor  at  every  turn,  till  the  latter 
boxer  went  down.  (Rounds  of  applause  for 
Keid.) 

9.— A  more  manly  round  was  never  wit- 
nessed in  any  battle  whatever— it  was  hit 
for  hit,  the  claret  following  almost  every 
blow.  Both  men  stood  up  to  each  other 
like  bricks,  and  appeared  regardless  of  the 
punishment  they  received.  Both  down. 
r  Here's  a  fight— this  battle  will  bring  the 
Bing  round !  Beid's  a  fine  fellow,  but  he  is 
over-matched.'*) 

10.— This  was  also  a  capital  round ;  but 
whenever  Beid  made  a  hit  Gaynor  returned 
upon  him.  The  length  of  the  latter  boxer 
enabled  him  to  do  tms ;  and  also  in  several 
instances  his  left  hand  did  much  execution, 
without  being  stopped  by  the  Snob.  Both 
down,  and  summat  the  matter  on  each  side. 

IL— Beid  had  the  worst  of  it  in  this 
round;  he  received  three  jobbers,  which 
made  hii  nob  dance  asain ;  but  his  courage 
never  forsook  him.  In  dosing,  the  head  of 
the  Snob,  in  going  down,  went  against  the 
stakes,  enough  to  have  taken  the  fight  out  of 
most  men,  but  he  was  too  game  to  notice  it. 

12.—  The  changes  were  freauent,  and  at 
times  it  was  anybody's  battle.  Beid  was 
never  at  a  loss,  and  he  fought  at  ever^  point 
to  obtain  victory.     In  struggling  Beid  was 


thrown,  and  Gaynor  fell  on  1 

IS. — The  left  hand  of  Gaynor  committed 
desperate  havoc  on  Beid's  face;  neverthe- 
less, the  former  napped  sharp  ones  in  turn. 
In  struffiling,  Beid  went  down. 

14.— Tlie  appearance  of  Gaynor  was  now 
against  him ;  and  strangers  to  the  Bing 
might  fairlv  have  entertained  an  opinion 
that  he  could  not  have  stood  up  for  a  couple 
more  rounds.  Beid  took  the  l(»d  for  a  short 
time,  but  the  round  was  finished  by  Beid 
being  thrown. 

15. — Nothing  of  consequence.  Short,  and 
both  on  the  turf. 

16.— This  round  was  a  fine  display  of 
science  in  favour  of  Beid.  He  punished 
Gaynor  all  over  the  ground,  and  floored  him 
by  a  heavy  facer.  The  Beidites  were  now 
uproarious,  and  applauded  their  man  to  the 
echo. 

17. — ^Both  men  exhibited  symptoms  of 
distress.  After  an  exoliange  of  hits  they 
staggered  against  each  other,  and  went 
down.  ("What  a  brave  fight  I  Jack  is  as 
good  as  his  master  I ") 

18. — Gavnor,  although  in  distress,  made 
some  good  hits ;  he  also  nobbed  Beid,  and 
fell  heavily  u|X)n  his  opponent, 


19.— This  was  a  short  round.  Beid  was 
exceedingly  weak,  and  went  down — Gaynor 
quite  as  bad,  staggering  over  his  man. 

20.— Beid   came  to  the  scratch  full   of 

5 luck,  but  he  received  two  jobben*    Both 
own,  Beid  undermost. 

2L— Tbe  faUs  were  deddedly  against 
Beid ;  and  in  tiiis  round  he  received  ahalring 
enough  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 
Beid  went  down,  and  Gaynor  fell  on  his 
head. 

22.— The  oldest  and  best  judges  of  the 
Bing  still  stuck  to  Beid,  and  made  him  the 
favourite.  He  commenced  the  rounds  well, 
but  in  general,  as  in  this  instance,  he  was 
thrown. 

23. — Gaynor  now  appeared  getting  rather 
better;  but  his  moutn  was  open,  and  so 
were  his  hands.  (l%e  friends  of  Beid  advised 
Gaynor  to  leave  (^  as  he  was  a  muried  man, 
and  had  a  familr ;  **It  don't  suit  me,"  nid 
Gaynor.  "  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  Ward ; 
"it  is  six  to  one — sixW  to  one,  I  meant,  in 
your  favour— aint  it.  Bob  ?  "  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  Whiteheaded  One;  "it  is  a  horse  to  a 
hen.")    ReidfeUweak. 

24.— Beid,  like  a  good  one,  showed  fighL 
and  put  in  a  nobber,  but  his  strength  oould 
not  second  his  science,  and  he  was  heavily 
thrown.  Still  Beid  was  offered  as  the 
favourite  for  five  pounds,  but  no  taker. 

25. — ^It  really  was  astonishing  to  view  the 
high  courage  displayed  on  both  ades,  and 
the  firmness  and  spirit  with  which  they 
opposed  each  otheni  efforts.  In  finishing 
this  round,  Beid  went  down,  and  Gaynor 
fell  on  him. 

26.— ^This  was  a  very  good  round,  and 
the  determined  spirit  displayed  by  Beid 
astonished  every  spectator.  Counter-hits. 
Gaynor  tried  to  escape  punuhment,  and  in 
retreating  fell  down.  ("He's  gmng;  jou 
have  won  it,  Beid.") 

27.— Gaynor's  ftbce  was  badly  battered, 
and  the  index  of  Beid  was  little  better ;  but 
no  complaints  were  made,  and  when  time 
¥ras  called  both  appeared  at  the  scratdi  with 
alacrity.  Beid  was  busy  and  troubleaome, 
till  he  was  thrown.  Another  bad  &I1 
against  him— worse  than  ten  hits. 

28. — Beid  down ;  but  he  contended  every 
inch  of  ground  like  a  Wellington — a  bettor 
little  man  is  not  to  be  met  with,  and  the 
courage  and  good  fighting  he  displayed  this 
day  delighted  his  backers. 

29. — Gaynor  was  evidently  the  stronger 
man,  although  "bad  was  the  best."  Reid 
was  getting  very  weak,  missed  his  blows,  and 
went  down  on  his  knees. 

90.— The  change  was  now  decidedly  in 
favour  of  Gaynor;  and  in  closing  he  gave 
Reid  a  severe  cross-buttock.  ("  It's  all  up, " 
was  the  cry.  "  ITl  give  you,"  said  Josh,  **  a 
chest  of  tools  if  vou  win  it."  "I  have 
promised  him,"  said  Tom  Oliver,  "Somerset 
House — but  he  can't  lose  it.") 

31.— Reid  got  away  from  a  heavy  nobber, 
with  iQuch  n^ore  activity  than  oould  hf^vp 
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been  expected  I7  a  man  In  his  truly  dk-  was  declared  the  conqueror.     The  battle 

treraed  state.    Beid  down.  occupied  one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 

32.— Oaynor  panned  Reid  to  the  ropcB.  Rem abks.— It  was  a  near  thing  after  all ; 

where  the  latter  fought  with  fine  spirit  and  and  Beid,  although  in  defeat,  raised  himself 

resolution,  till  he  was  sent  out  of  them  by  in  the  estimation  of  the  Fanqy.    Ho  fought 

Gaynor.  up-hill  against  weight  and  length,  and  was 

33. — SeveraJ  persons  were  yet  of  opinion  likewise  opposed  to  a  man  of  science  and  a 

that  Beid  would  win ;  in  truth,  the  hattle  game  boxer.    Beid,  it  is  said,  weighed  ten 

was  never  safe  to  either  until  it  was  oyer.  stone  four  pounds,  and  Gaynor  eleven  stone 

Beid  went  down  distressed.  six   ^unds — ^but  Gaynor  declared,  at  the 

34,  and  last. — ^Beid  still  showed  fight,  and  Tennis  Court,  on  the  Wednesday  following, 

an  exchange  of  blows- took  place;  but  in  that  he  was  under  eleven  stone.    Abetter 

closing,  Gtaynor  in  obtaining  the  throw  fell  fight,  in  every  point  of  view,  has  not  been 

heavily  upon  him.  Beid*s  head  came  violently  seen  for  man^  years.    Gaynor  received  most 
against  the  sround,  and  when  picked  up 
by  his  second  he  was  insensible.     Gaynor 


punishment :  but  Us  conduct  throughout  the 
wholeof  thebattlewas  cool  and  praiseworthy. 


Gaynor  was  matched  for  a  second  battle  with  Toung  Gas,  for  £100  a 
side,  to  take  place  on  the  5th  of  September.  The  stakes  were  made  good, 
but  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  the  match  went  off. 

In  consequence  of  Gaynor  haying  proved  the  conqueror  with  Reid,  he 
was  considered  an  excellent  opponent  for  Bishop  Sharpe,  and  his  friends 
backed  him  against  Sharpe  for  £60  a  side.  This  battle  was  decided  also  at 
No  Man's  Land,  on  Tuesday,  December  5thy  1826.  Sharpe  won  the  fight, 
after  a  very  hard  battle  of  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  Gaynor  showing  fight 
to  the  last.    (See  Bishop  Shabpe,  Chapter  XL,  |7o«t) 

Gaynor's  defeat  by  the  Bold  Smuggler  did  not  diminish  the  number 
of  friends  made  by  his  general  good  conduct  and  excellent  demeanour  to  his 
patrons  and  backers.  But  despite  his  readiness  for  a  match,  it  was  more 
than  a  year  before  one  could  be  satisfactorily  an*anged.  His  challenge 
was  then  accepted  by  Charles  Gybletts,  whose  reputation  as  a  slashing 
hitter  and  well-scienced  boxer  was  established  by  his  defeats  of  Basher, 
Phil  Sampson  (see  post,  Chapter  XIII.),  Robin  Bough,  and  Harry  Jones, 
and  who  had  lately  fought  a  draw  with  Reuben  Martia 

Gybletts  was  the  favourite,  at  six  to  four,  and  the  stakes  (JSIOO)  being 
made  good,  the  men  met  on  the  18th  of  May,  1828,  at  Shere  Mere,  Bed- 
fordshire, on  the  borders  of  Herts.  At  this  fight,  Tom  Oliver,  who  had 
received  the  true-blue  ropes  and  stakes  of  the  Pugilistic  Club,  by  order  of  Mr. 
John  Jackson,its  president, first  appeared  as  Commissary- General  of  theP.R., 
and  displayed  that  tact  in  the  formation  of  an  inner  square  and  an  outer 
circle  which  we  so  well  remember,  and  so  oft  commended  in  long  after  years. 
Gaynor,  who  trained  at  Shirley's,  at  Staines,  came  over  on  Monday  to  the 
"Blue  Boar,"  at  St.  Albans,  Gybletts  at  the  same  time  reaching  the 
"  Cross  Keys,"  Oldaker's,  at  Harpendcn.  Both  men  were  in  the  higliest 
•piritSy  and  in  first-rate  condition.      Gaynor,  joined  by  some  Corinthian 
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patrons,  came  on  tbe  ground  in  a  well-appointed  fonr-in-hand,  decorated 
with  his  colours,  a  bright  orange,  and  accompanied  by  a  Kent  bugle  player, 
to  the  enlivenment  of  the  road  and  scene.  Gybletts  was  driven  to  the 
ring  in  a  less  ostentations  conveyance,  a  high,  red-wheeled,  yellow,  one- 
horse  "  shay,"  of  the  then  ^*  commercial "  pattern,  but  was  none  the 
ess  heartily  greeted  by  his  admirers. 

The  day  was  brilliantly  fine,  and  the  attendance  of  the  right  sort,  who 
are  always  orderly.  Gybletts,  waited  on  by  Dick  Curtis  and  Josh  Hudson, 
first  threw  his  castor  into  the  ring.  Gaynor,  esquired  by  Harry  Holt  and 
Tom  Oliver,  quickly  answered  the  challenge,  and  Oliver  won  for  him  the 
choice  of  comers.  Gaynor*s  weight  was  stated  at  twelve  stone,  Gybletts's 
at  eleven  stone  seven  pounds.  The  odds  were,  however,  still  on  Gybletts^ 
and  no  takers. 

THE  FIGBT. 


Round  L— On  throwins  themielyes  into 
attitude,  e&oh  man  showed  hii  judgment  in 
keeping  the  Tulnenble  poiota  well  ooTered. 
Gevnor  manoeuTred  with  hia  hands  well  up, 
ana  Gybletts  played  in  and  out,  seeking  an 
opening  for  a  left-hand  deliTCoy.  ^ter 
some  oautious  movements,  Oavnor  broke 
ground,  tiyinc  lus  right  at  Qybletts's  body, 
but  he  was  cleTerlT  stopped,  and  Gybletts 
jumped  away  nimbly.  His  left  at  the  nob 
was  also  stopped,  but  in  a  second  trial  with 
the  right  Oaynor  got  home  on  his  adyer- 
sary's  oheek.  Gybletts  now  went  in  to 
fight,  and  caught  Gaynor  a  smack  on  the 
mouth  with  the  right,  Gaynor  striking  the 
centre  stake  with  his  heel  in  retreating.  He 
recovered  himself^  however,  and  rushed  to  a 
rally.  deliTerin^  right  and  left  on  his  oppo- 
nent s  frontispiece.  Gybletts  fought  with 
him  until  they  closed,  when,  after  a  sharp 
struggle,  Gaynor  threw  him  a  heav]r  back 
fall,  and  tumbled  on  him.  On  getting  up 
a  tinge  of  blood  was  visible  on  the  face  of 
each,  and  the  first  event  was  undecided. 

2. — Gaynor,  first  to  fight,  delivered  lus  right 
on  Gybletts*s  body,  who  got  away  actively, 
and  propped  Gaynor  as  he  came  in,  Gaynor 
again  tried  his  right  at  Gybletts's  ribs,  but 
was  stopped.  He  got  on,  however^  one, 
two,  on  Gybletts's  head,  cutting  his  left 
cheek.  In  the  close  Gybletts  struggled  hard 
for  the  fall,  but  Gaynor,  devterouMy  shifting 
his  leg,  got  the  inner  •  lock,  and  threw 
Gybletts  head  over  heels,  amidst  the  cheers 
of  hii  friends.  Odds  still  six  to  four  on 
Gybletts. 

3. — ^A  good  scientific  round ;  hitting,  stop- 
piDfk  getting  away,  in  pretty  stand-up  style. 
Bach  got  it  on  the  body  and  pimple  in  turn, 
but  the  out-fiffhting  was  certainly  in  favour 
of  Gaynor.  wbo  had  the  reach  of  his  oppo- 
nent. In  the  close,  Gybletts  eot  the  fall,  and 
the  cheering  of  the  last  round  was  returned. 


4.>-Good  stopping  by  both.  Charl^missed 
his  right  at  the  oody,  and  received  a  heavy 
smack  on  the  left  cheek  from  Gaynor's  ri|^4 
which  sounded  all  over  the  ring,  and  im- 
printed a  blood-mark  on  the  spot.  Gharisj 
was  pussled,  but  good  counter-hits  wure 
exchanged.  Gybletts  stepped  back^  wiped 
his  hands,  and  did  not  seem  to  know  how  is 
get  at  his  long-armed,  round-shouldered  op- 
ponent. Caution  the  order  of  tiie  daj,  mm 
some  excellent  stops  on  both  sides.  Gybletts 
swung  in  his  right  on  the  body,  but  got  it  en 
the  jaw.  The  men  closed,  GyUetts  pegpng 
away  at  Gaynor's  ribs,  Gaynor  at  Gybletts's 
head-pieoe ;  Gaynor  threw  his  man  neavily. 
(Even  on  Oaynor. ) 

5.— Charley  got  in  his  left  on  Gaynor^ 
neck,  and  followed  it  by  a  body  blow.  Ex- 
changes, in  which  Gaynor^s  length  of  ann 
told.  Gaynor  getting  home  on  Gybletta's  fora- 
heaa  and  mouth,  Gybletts  on  his  opponent's 
ribs  and  ear.  A  close  for  the  falL  After  a 
short  struggle  Gaynor  threw  his  man  oleverlr. 

6. — Gaynor  again  caught  a  blow  on  the 
neck  from  Charley's  left,  but  the  latter 
missed  his  body  blow.  Stopping  in  good 
s^le^  at  length  Gybletts  went  m,  delivering 
his  nght  heavily.  Gaynor  turned  rounC 
and  in  getting  away  fell  on  his  hands  and 
knees  by  a  slip.  Loud  cheers  for  Gybletts, 
and  two  to  one  offered  by  hii  friends,  though 
both  out  and  infighting  were  in  Gaynor'a 
favour. 

7.— Gybletts  got  another  sharp  one  on  his 
wounded  cheek.  He  retreated,  but  Gaynor 
followed,  foioed  the  fighting,  and  threw  him. 

8.— On  coming  to  the  scratch  Gybletts^a 
shoe  was  down  at  heeL  Dick  Curtis  came 
forward  and  busied  himself  in  getting  it  u  p^ 
Gaynor  quietly  looking  at  him.  Tom  01iva> 
made  an  appeal  of  **  Foul,"  but  the  umpires 
said  they  had  nothing  to  remark,  exoept  that 
Gaynor  was  at  liberty  to  get  to  work,  ag 
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''time "had been  oalled.  Daring  the  difl- 
eaieion  the  heel  was  pat  to  ri|^ts,  and  the 
men  stood  ap.  Gaynor  got  hU  right  on 
to  Gybletta's  body,  Gybletta  retorned  shorty 
when  Gaynor  jobbed  him  twioe  on  the  head, 
and  in  the  eloee  both  were  down. 

9.— Gaynor,  first  to  fight,  pat  in  one,  two^ 
and  closed;  both  down  at  the  ropes. 

10.~<3ood  ooonter-hitting;  both  men  stood 
bravely  to  the  scratch.  In  the  dose,  after 
ft  straggle,'  both  fell,  Gybletts  on  his  head. 

ll.--JBoth  men  rashed  to  a  close,  and 
after  a  Tiolent  effort  for  the  fall  Gaynor 
grassed  his  man,  falling  on  him. 

12.~Good  science  on  both  rides.  Alter- 
nate hits  and  stops.  Gybletts  had  discovered 
that  dosing  was  not  to  his  advantage,  and 
kept  oat.  In  the  exchanges  he  oaaght  a 
heavy  f oreheader  from  Gaynoi's  left,  and  was 
finally  thrown. 

1^— Grbletts  eaatioas^  bat  Gaynor  woold 
not  wait  nis  convenience ;  he  went  in  right 
and  left  and  Gybletts  dropped. 

14.~Uataal  exchanges  and  good  stops. 
Gybletts  again  visited  on  his  olfactory  orgw. 
Both  down  hannlessly  in  a  scramble. 

1&— Gaynor  delivered  a  right-handed 
chop,  and  Charley,  in  retam,  caught  him  in 
the  ribs  with  the  right  A  dose  at  the 
ropes,  and  both  down. 

Ifi.— A  slashing  roand  ;  hit  away  on  both 
ndes  antil  Gybletts  was  floored. 

17.— GyUettB  came  ap  remarkably  cheer- 
fal,  considering  the  last  boat.  He  got  a 
ffood  hit  in  on  Gaynor's  month,  which  bled 
&edy.  Gaynor  returned,  and  went  down 
in  the  exchanges. 

18.— Both  eautioas.  Gybletts  sent  in  a 
teaser  with  his  left  on  Gaynor's  mouth. 
Gftynor,  a  little  surprised,  rushed  to  a  close. 
Oharley  got  Gaynor  deverly  in  his  arms, 
lifted  him  from  the  ground,  and  backheeled 
him,  falling  on  him  heavily.  (Shouts  of 
••  Thaf s  the  wav,  Oharley  1  '*) 

19.— Wild  fighting  on  both  sides.  Gaynor 
rattled  away,  hit  or  miss.  Gybletts  re- 
turned at  random ;  in  the  exdianges  Gybletts 
slipped,  and  was  on  his  knees,  iriien  Gaynor 
knocked  him  over. 

20.— Forty-five  minutes  had  now  elapsed. 
The  knuckles  of  Gybletts's  right  hand  were 
much  puffed  by  reoeated  contact  with  the 
point  ccGaynors  elbow,  which  he  dropped 
10  protect  his  ribs  from  the  unpleasant 
visitations  of  his  advenaaj.  Yet  Oharley 
was  still  the  favourite,  from  his  known 
gameness,  and  his  friends  maintained  he 
must  wear  Gaynorouk  Gybletts  delivered 
his  ri|fht  at  the  body,  and  Gaynor  closed  for 
in-fighting.  In  the  dose^  Gybletts  got 
Ctaynor  down. 

St.— Gybletts  crept  in,  got  in  a  blow  on 
Gaynoi's  proboscis,  and  was  uppermost  in 
the  dose. 

22.— A  good  weaving  round.  Gybletts 
bad  it  left  and  rights  and  was  thrown  un- 
rnktakaUy. 

28.~Gaynor  made  a  right-Laaded  job, 
dosed,  and  threw  his  man. 


24.--GybIette  applied  to  the  brandy- 
bottle.  He  went  up,  sparred  a  little,  tried 
at  the  body,  missed,  and  was  thrown. 

25,  26,  27.~Gyb]ett8  fighting  an  uphill 
game,  but  contondmg  manfully,  hit  for  hit* 
In  the  26th  round  Gaynor  caught  his  man 
on  the  nose,  cutting  the  cartilage,  the 
wound  bleedmg  pronuely.  In  the  last 
round  both  were  down. 

28,  2$.— Gaynor  first  to  fight.  Gybletta 
down. 

aO.-^ybletts  got  home  sharply  with  hie 
left  m  Gaynor's  left  eye.  Gaynor  cautious. 
At  length  he  let  fly,  but  Gybletts  ducked 
his  bead,  thus  saving  it  from  a  smasher. 
He  then  caught  Gaynor  heavily  on  the 
mouth,  and  drew  the  claret  from  that  organ 
ae  well  as  the  nose.  Gaynor  returned,  but 
slipped  down  on  his  knees. 

oL — One  hour  and  five  minuteshad  passed. 
Oharley  succeeded  in  planting  a  **  snorter," 
but  Gaynor  gave  him  a  quid  pro  quo. 
Gybletta  once  again  visited  his  adversary's 
masticators,  when  Gaynor  went  in  hand 
over  hand,  drove  him  to  the  ropes,  hit  up. 
and  threw  him.  *^* 

82.— Gaynor  took  the  lead  in  fighting. 
Oharley  drew  back,  putting  in  slightly  on 
the  nose.  He  got  it  in  return  on  the  mouth, 
and  went  down,  Gaynor  also  falling  back  on 
the  ropes,  but  quickly  recovering  his  per- 
pendicular. 

88.— Gybletts  came  up  cheerful,  and  after 
a  few  f einto  and  parries  went  in  for  dose 
quarters.  After  a  stiff  struggle  Gybletta 
was  thrown  completely  over  the  ropes  out 
of  the  ring;  Gaynor  went  over  the  ropes 
with  him,  with  ms  heels  in  the  air  and  his 
head  on  his  man's  body. 

84.  — Gybletts,  though  piping,  seemed 
strong  on  his  legs.  He  stood  well  to  his 
man,  and  it  was  bit  for  hit  with  no  dedded 
advantage,  till,  in  the  close,  both  were  on 
the  grass. 

8&— Gaynor  went  in,  and  Oharley  jobbed 
him  on  the  nose.  Tom  shook  his  head,  and 
went  at  Gybletta  with  tbe  right.  Exchanges, 
ft  rally,  and  a  heavy  cross-counter }  both 
men  were  on  the  ropes.  Gaynor  in  an 
awkward  podtion,  when  he  got  down. 
(Cheering  for  Gybletts.) 

86.— One  hour  and  a  quarter  had  dapsed, 
and  the  odds  were  still  on  Gybletta,  notwith- 
standing Gaynor's  out-fighting  and  wrestling 
were  superior.  Tom,  first  to  fight,  got  in  a 
mugger,  and  received  a  rib-roaster  m  return. 
Merry  milling  for  a  turn.  In  the  dose 
Gaynor  got  the  fall 

87.  — Gybletts  stopped  Gaynor's  left 
neatly,  and  got  away;  Gaynor  followed. 
Both  missed  in  the  exchanges,  dosed,  and 
Gybletta  gained  the  throw. 

88.— Gybletta,  amazingly  active  on  his 
pins,  missed  a  right-hander;  exchanges  with 
the  left,  and  a  cross-counter.  Gybletts 
went  in  wildly,  but  was  heavily  thrown. 

89.— From  this  to  the  45th  round  the  me* 
fought  spiritedly ;  Gaynor,  getting  better. 
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renenlly  bad  Gjblettt  down  at  the  ropes.  by  a  medical  man  on  thegroimd,  and  qnicklj 

In  tbe  46tb  round  Gjbletts*0  rigbt  hand  wu  came  to.      Gaynor,  after  a  few  minntes. 

Been  to  haye  given  way,  and  he  had  his  left  walked  to  his  carriage,  saluted  by  "  See,  the 

only  to  depend  on  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  Conquering  Hero  Comes,"  from  the  keyed 

In    the   48th  and    49th     Gaynor    fought  bugle. 

Oybletts  down,  and  in  the  50th  threw  him  Bimakks.— Gybletts's    friends    bad    no 

heavily.  reason  to  com  pi  tin  of  their  reliance  on  the 

61,  and  last. — ^When  Oybletts  showed  at  gameness  of  their  man,  although  their  under- 

the  scratch,  Harry  Holt  called  upon  Qaynor  estimate  of  his  adversary's  powers  led  to 

to   '*  finish   the  fight,"  but  Tom  was  so  his  defeat.     Gay  Dor's  superior  length,  and 


*  bothered"  he  could  do  nothing  with  pre-  his  wrestling  capabilities,  in  which  he  has 
lision.  He  missed  with  the  right,  got  hold  few  superiors  in  the  Bing,  turned  the  scale 
of  bis  man  and  turned  him  round,  when       in  his  favour— added  to  which,  his  endar- 


both  fell  together,  Gybletts  pegging  away  ance  in  receiving  punishment,  and  skill  in 

at  Gaynor'sback.    Time,  one  nour  and  fifty-  hitting  and  stoppme,  proved  also   to  be 

three  minutes.      An  attempt  was  made  to  superior  to  those  of  his  brave  adversary, 

bring  Gybletts  to    **  time,^  but  in  vain.  The  battle,  as  a  whole,  did  honour  to  both 

The  game  fellow  had  swooned,  and  Gajnor  victor  and  vanquished, 
was  hailed  the  victor.     Oybletts  was  bled 

Gaynor  took  a  benefit  at  the  Tennis  Court  on  the  ensuing  Thursday, 
when  Tom  Oliver  and  Ben  Bum,  Young  Dutch  Sam  and  Ned  Brown 
(Sprig  of  Mjrrtle),  were  the  leading  couples.  Gaynor  returned  thanks  to 
his  friends,  and  in  reply  to  an  expressed  wish  of  Gybletts  for  another  trial, 
said  he  hoped  to  be  shortly  in  a  position  to  retire  from  the  Ring  altogether; 
if  not  his  friend  Charley  should  be  accommodated.  The  stakes  were  given 
up  to  Gajmor  on  the  same  evening,  after  a  dinner  at  Harry  Holt's,  when 
his  backers  presented  him  not  only  with  the  stakes  he  had  won,  but  the 
sums  they  had  put  down  for  him. 

So  high  did  this  victory  place  Gaynor  in  his  own  and  his  admirers' 
estimation  that  it  was  considered  a  new  trial  with  his  old  opponent  of  six 
years  previously  might  lead  to  a  reversal  of  the  verdict  then  given. 
Accordingly  Ned  Ncale  was  sounded ;  but  that  now  eminent  boxer  having 
his  hands  full,  the  matter  was  perforce  postponed,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
latter  part  of  1830  that  a  match  could  be  made  with  Neale  and  Gaynor, 
to  come  off  after  the  former  boxer's  contest  with  Young  Dutch  Sam,  as 
already  narrated  in  this  volume. 

The  terms  were  that  Neale  should  fight  Gaynor,  £300  to  £200,  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1831,  eight  weeks  subsequent  to  Neale's  fight  with  Sam. 

Notwithstanding  Neale's  defeat  by  *'  the  Young  Phenomenon,"  he  was 
the  favourite  at  five  to  four,  and  these  odds  increased  when  information 
from  Nellie's  training  quarters  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  asserted  that  the 
Streatham  man  was  **  never  better  in  his  life."  Gaynor  was  declared 
''  stale."  He  had  for  more  than  two  years  led  the  life  of  a  publican,  and 
was  said  to  be  "  gone  by.'*  His  more  intimate  acquaintance  did  not  share 
thb  opinion,  as  Tom  was  always  steady,  regular,  and  never  a  harti 
drii:kcr. 
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Gaynor  took  his  exercise  at  his  old  friend  Shirley's,  at  Staines,  as 
on  former  occasions,  and  having  won  the  toss  for  choice  of  place,  War* 
field,  in  Berkshire,  was  named  by  his  party  as  the  field  of  arms. 

Soon  after  twelve  on  the  appointed  day  Neale,  who  had  arrived  at 
Bipley  the  day  before,  came  on  the  ground  in  a  barouche  and  four,  with 
numerous  equestrian  and  pedestrian  followers.  Gaynor,  in  a  similar  turn- 
out, soon  after  put  in  an  appearance.  He  had  for  his  seconds  Harry 
Holt  and  Ned  Stockman — ^Neale,  Tom  Spring  and  his  late  opponent,  Toung 
Dutch  Sam.  The  men  shook  hands  good-humouredly,  and  commenced 
^  peeling,"  six  to  four  being  eagerly  offered  on  Neale.  Both  men  looked 
serious,  and  Gaynor's  skin  was  sallow.  As  for  Neale,  he  looked  bright  and 
dear,  and  was  generally  fancied  by  the  spectators.  Gaynor's  weight  was 
declared  to  be  list.  21b.,  while  Neale's  was  12st.  31b.,  Gaynor's  age  being 
thirty-two  and  Neale's  twenty-seven.  The  advantage,  therefore,  seemed 
greatly  on  the  side  of  Tom's  former  conqueror,  and  so  thought  most 
persons,  except  Gaynor  himself.  All  preliminaries  having  been  adjusted 
the  men  were  delivered  at  the  scratch,  the  seconds  retired  to  their  comers, 
and  at  twelve  minutes  after  one  began 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — ^Each  man  held  np  hii  hands 
as  if  waitiiig  the  other'i  attack,  and  this 
detennination  being  mutual  they  stood 
eyeing  each  other  steadily  for  two  or  three 
minntes.  doing  nothing.  Gftynor  at  length 
made  a  little  dodge  with  his  lett,  bat  Neale 
was  wary,  shifteda  little,  and  would  not  be 
drawn  out.  More  waiting,  more  dodging, 
when,  at  the  ezpirr  of  nine  minutes,  Qaynor 
sent  out  his  right  at  Ned's  body,  who 
oontented  himself  Vy  stopping  it  with  his 
elbow.  Qaynor  stepped  back  and  wiped  his 
hands  on  his  drawers.  Mutual  feints,  both 
eautious— the  spectators  becoming  impatient. 
("Wake  him  up^**  said  Stockman,  "he's 
takmg  ft  nap.")  After  twenty  minutes  of 
manoeuyrlng  Qaynor  planted  his  risht  on 
Neale's  mazsar£  (Cheers,  and  ones  of, 
"Now  go  to  work.**)  Neale  would  not 
break  ground,  and  (Gaynor  could  not  get  at 
him.  More  tedious  manoeuvring.  Forty 
minutes  had  now  elapsed  (the  same  time  as 
in  Neale's  first  round  with  NichoUs),  when 
Neale  went  in,  (Gaynor  retreating  to  the 
comer  of  the  ring.  ("Now's  your  time," 
cried  Young  Sam.)  Ned  went  in  with  the 
ri^t,  Gkqmor  countered,  and  a  scrambling 
rally  followed.  A  few  ill-directed  blows 
were  exchanged,  a  dose,  and  some  fibbing ; 
then  a  struggle  at  the  ropes,  when  (3aynor 
was  uppermost.  The  round  lasted  forty-five 
minutes. 


2.— On  coming  to  the  scratch  Neale 
showed  a  small  swelling  over  the  left  eye, 
and  his  face  was  somewhat  flushed. 
("  Now,"  cried  Stockman,  "  you  have  broken 
the  ice ;  cut  away.")  Neale  crept  in  on  his 
man,  who  retreated  and  shifted  with  ft 
good  defence.  Neale  let  go  his  right  at 
Gaynor's  listener,  but  missed,  and  at  it  the 
men  went  in  a  rattling  rally.  Gkynor  hit 
up  with  his  rifht,  catching  Neale  on  the 
jaw ;  while  Ned  gave  (Gaynor  a  heavy  one 
on  the  cheek-bone^  raising  a  very  visible 
"mouse."  In  the  dose  fibbing  was  again 
the  order  of  the  day ;  at  length  Qaynor  got 
his  man  down. 

3.— Oreat  shouting.  "The  "C^een's 
Head  "for  choice.  Neale's  face  was  flushed, 
and  he  panted  a  little.  Gkynor  was  as  pale 
as  a  parsnip,  barring  the  black  mouse  on  his 
cheek.  (Gaynor  mMc  pretlnr  plav  with  the 
right,  but  was  neatly  stopped  and  Neale  did 
the  same  for  his  opponent.  (Gaynor  tried 
his  left,  but  Neale  merdv  threw  up  his 
guard,  and  (Gaynor  desisted.  Neale  let  fly 
and  got  home  on  Omor's  ivories,  but  had  ft 
sharp  return  on  his  left  eye.  (Gaynor  planted 
his  right  on  Ned's  ribs,  and  got  away. 
Caution  on  both  ddes.    Neale  crept  i 


to  his  worlL  and  (3aynor  retreated  to  his 
r ;  at  last  Neale  went  in,  and  a  dight 
Eng  rally  followed.    A  sharp  str 
le  throw,  which  (Gaynor  got,  and  i 
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OT«r  hU  muL  (Load  oheen  for  Qftynor. 
On  the  men  getting  to  their  Moondi'  taieei, 
Spring  oUtmed  'MSret  blood "  for  Neale^ 
mm  Qftynor*!  month,  which  wm  ftUowed.) 

4.— A  new  dodge  wm  here  diioemible. 
gtodonan,  to  prevent  Neale  holding  hii  uum, 
had  greased  QaTnor*!  neck,  the  grcaio  being 
Terr  vinble  at  the  roots  of  his  hab.  Neale 
broke  ground  and  besan  the  fightinc :  Gaynor 
was  ready,  and  f oucfat  with  him.  xieale  was 
hit  in  the  body  and  on  the  nose  and  brow, 
Gajnor  on  the  jaw  and  oheek.  In  a  loose 
ndly  Ned  went  down  in  the  hittinc. 
(Gannon  olaimed  this  as  "  first  knook-down^ 
for  Gaynor.  It  was  allowed ;  bat  there  was 
not  a  dear  knook-down  in  the  fight.) 

fi. — On  rising  Neale  showed  marks  of  hit- 
iii^  on  the  left  eye  and  nose.  After  a  little 
eaatioos  spazring  Ned  rushed  in  wild,  and 
the  men  wrestled  together.  Both  down, 
Garnor  uppermost. 

6.— Neale  steady.  No  peat  harm  done 
on  Mther  side.  Gaynor  hit  short  with  his 
left,  then  threw  in  his  risht  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  Ughtning.  Both  attempts  were 
beautifaUy  stopped.  Gaynor  laughed,  bat 
Neale  pot  a  stop  to  his  hilarity  hy  a  sharp 
longing  right-hander  on  the  mouth,  which 
Gaynor  returned  with  a  smart  smaok  on 
Ned's  probosoiB.  Another  wrestling-matoh, 
and  Neale  thrown.  (On  rising  Neale  showed 
blood  oyer  the  right  ^e,  and  Holt  renewed 
the  disputed  point  lo^  claiming  it  for 
Gaynor.) 

7.— Neale  stole  a  march,  and  popped  in  his 
left  deyerlv  on  Gaynor's  nose.  Gavnor 
returned  with  the  rurht ;  Ned  rattled  in, 
eaught  Gaynor  so  tightly  round  the  waist 
that  he  oould  not  extricate  himself,  then, 
with  the  back-heeL  threw  him  on  his  back 
on  the  ground,  adding  his  weight  to  the 
force  of  the  fall.  Tlus  was  a  smasher,  and 
Gaynor's  nose  sent  forth  a  crimson  stream. 

& — Gaynor  on  the  piping  order,  and 
cautious.  Ned  Main  Yisited  his  snujff-box 
with  his  left,  l^ale  fought  into  a  dose, 
and  again  threw  Gaynor  a  burster.  (Ned 
was  now  a  strong  favourite,  at  six  and  seven 
to  four.) 

9.— Gaynor  was  cheerful,  and  there  was 
some  good  counter-hitting  with  the  right. 
Neale  napped  it  on  his  already  swollen  eye. 
which  began  to  bleed,  as  did  an  old  wound 
on  Gaynor's  cheek-bone.  In  the  dose, 
Gaynor  was  thrown  for  the  third  time.  He 
got  up  slowly,  and  seemed  the  worse  for  wear. 

10. —Neale,  still  cautious,  stopped  a 
right-hander,  but  missed  his  return.  Gavnor 
went  in  for  the  throw,  and  after  a  sharp 
struggle  got  his  man  down. 

IL— Gaynor  much  distressed  and  srogxy. 
Neverthdess,  he  planted  his  right  on  NesOe's 
damaged  eye,  which  was  fast  putting  up  the 
shutter.  Ned  missed  a  viaous  lunge  at 
Gaynor's  ear,  and  Gaynor  returned  nastily  on 
Ned's  no».%  ^ho  rushed  in,  and  seizing  Tom, 
lifted  hind  fro..:  Urrajlrma,  flung  him  heavily 
on  his  shoulder,  and  fell  on  him. 


12.— Gavnor  came  up  astonishingly  steady, 
though  bleeding  from  mouth,  noaa,  and 
cheek.  He  hit  short  at  the  body  with  his 
right,  then  tried  his  left  at  the  nob,  but  Ned 
frustrated  his  intentions.  Gaynor  swung 
out  his  right  vicioudy,  but  Neale  jon^ed 
back  and  escM>ed.  Neale  then  went  in  for 
the  throw,  ana  a  severe  strugxle  followed, 
Ned  chopping  and  fibbing ;  not  at  last 
Gaynor  got  the  look,  and  over  went  poor  Ned, 
with  Gaynor  on  top  of  him,  a  most  audible 
thud. 

IS.— Gavnor  piping.  Ned  planted  his 
right  hand  on  the  body ;  he  then  dosed.  A 
long  straggle  for  the  throw,  and  both  down. 

14. — Gavnor,  game  as  a  pebble,  went  in 
to  fight,  but  Ned  got  away,  and  Gaynor 
went  down  in  the  attempt  to  doee. 

15. — ^Ned  made  play,  but  was  open-handed. 
(Saynor  retreated  to  the  ropes,  where  a 
straggle  took  plaoe.  Gaynor  got  Ned  under, 
and  nuns  on  nim  on  the  ropes,  until  Ned 
fell  outside  them,  Gavnor  insMle. 

16. — ^The  fight  had  now  lasted  one  hoar 
and  thirteen  minutes.  A  wild  and  scram- 
bling round.    Both  down. 

17-20. — Gaynor,  game  and  ready,  always 
came  to  the  seratch ;  though  much  distreased, 
he  never  shirked  his  work.  In  the  2(Hh 
round  he  seemed  "abroad,"  and  fell,  Neale 
falling  over  him  on  his  head. 

21.— Gaynor  on  the  totter.  Ned  ran  in 
at  him,  bored  him  to  the  ropes,  caught  him 
in  his  arms,  and  sent  him  a  "Catherine 
wfaed  "  in  the  air.  (Ned's  friends  all  alive. 
Three  to  one  on  Ned,  and  no  takers.) 

22  and  23. — ^In  both  these  rounds  Gaynor 
was  down,  and  Neale  supposed  to  be  wimung 
in  a  canter— any  odds. 

24. — ^Ned  the  fresher  and  stronger  man,  ap- 
parently. Exdianges,  when  Gaynor  roshed 
m  and  threw  him.  ("Not  safe  yet,"  cried 
the  knowing  ones.) 

25. —Gaynor  went  to  in-fighting,  dosed, 
and  threw  Neale. 

26. — ^Neale  went  in  first,  but  Gaynor 
fought  for  a  few  seconds  on  the  defensive, 
then  dosed,  put  on  the  crook,  and  threw 
Neale.  ("Fro-di-gi-ous!''exdaimednrasty- 
faced  Fogo,  after  the  manner  of  listen's 
Dominie  Sampson.) 

27. — Gaynor,  though  sordv  punished, 
smiled  confidently.  Neale  tried  his  left ; 
Gaynor  missed  his  right  over  Ned's  dioolder. 
Ned  dosed  for  the  fall,  but  Gaynor  again 
gotit  (The  odds  at  a  standstill.  "Neale 
has  to  wm  it  yet") 

28. — ^Ned  made  another  effort  and  won  the 
fall,  throwing  Gaynor  heavily. 

29-31. — N^e  cautious.  Half -arm  hitting 
and  scrambling  rallies.  Both  men  tired,  and 
little  execution  done. 

32. — ^A  wild  round  in  the  comer ;  Neale 
fell  outside  the  ropes,  and  Gaynor  iuside. 

S3.— Neale  walked  firmly  to  the  scratch ; 
Gaynor  was  led  up  by  his  seconds.  Nnle 
fought  in  to  a  close,  and  heavy  hits  were 
exchanged.    Gaynor  fell  on  his  knees,  bat 
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WM  ap  in  a  second.  Ned  oan^ht  hold  of 
the  ropes,  Oavnor  closed,  and  Neale  canted 
him  oompletelv  over  his  head. 

34.— Neale  forced  a  rally.  Oavnor  waited 
for  him  and  hit  up.  Neale  closed,  but  seeing 
he  was  likely  to  get  the  woist  of  it,  slipped 
down,  amid  cries  of  disapprobation,  and 
'*  Take  him  awav!** 

85.— Curtis  called  out  to  Toung  Sam,  **  Six 
to  four  on  Qaynor.  Ned  has  out  it !  **  Neale 
in  reply  walked  to  the  scratch,  (laynor  ran 
in,  seised  Neale,  and  threw  him  with  a  swing. 
Shouts  for  Oaynoi*. 

36. — Gaynor  seemed  getting  second  wind, 
and  became  steadier  on  his  jnns.  Hits  ez- 
ehanged.    Neale  got  the  throw. 

37. — Gaynor  short  at  the  body  with  his 
r^ht.  Neale  nailed  him  with  the  left  on  the 
ribs.  A  rally  in  the  comer,  when  Neale 
alipjped  to  avoid.    (Disapprobation.) 

38-4Sb — ^Noth^  remarkable  except  the 
men's  perseverance.  Each  round  began  with 
some  mutual  stops  and  misses,  resolved  itself 
into  a  rally,  and  ended  by  one  or  both  down 
altemately. 


44. — Gavnor  seemed  to  rally  all  his  ener- 
gies, and  loroed  the  fighting ;  hits  were  ex- 
changed, and  Gaynor  tried  for  the  dose,  but 


Neale  went  down.  Gaynor  pointed  at  him 
as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  (Cheers  from 
Gaynor's  friends.  '^Well  illuminate  the 
•Queen's  Head '  to-night !") 

45,  and  last.— Ga^rnor  seemed  to  begin 
with  new  vigour.  His  spirits  were  roused  oy 
the  cheers  c3  his  friends,  and  he  went  man- 
fully to  the  scratch.  Neale  faced  him  with 
apparent  alacrity,  but  was  clearly  down  on 
bis  luck,  and  showed  heavy  marks  of  punish- 


ment. Gavnor  went  at  him  with  the  right, 
and  planted  a  blow.  Neale  fought  with  him 
to  a  close,  when  Gaynor  threw  him  and  fell 
across  him.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  all  was  over,  but  when  "  time  "  was 
called,  Neale's  head  fell  back,  and  though 
Young  Sam  shook  it  and  shouted,  Ned  was 
' '  deaf  "  to  the  call.  Gaynor  was  accordingly 
proclaimed  the  victor  amidst  vociferous 
acclamations.  The  supporters  of  Neale  were 
amaied  and  dumbfounaed.  Gaynor  threw 
up  his  arms  and  cut  a  very  feeble  caper 
before  walking  off  to  his  carriage,  which  dis- 
played the  orange  flag  of  victory,  and  where 
ne  quickly  dressed  himself.  Neale  was  some 
time  before  he  recovered,  and  was  then  con- 
veyed to  Staines,  and  put  to  bed. 

Rkmareb.— It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
Neale's  falling-offj  as  ten  roimds  before  the 
dose  he  was  evidently  the  stronger  and 
fresher  man.  We  can  only  attribute  it  to 
the  repetition  of  prolonged  exertion  and  of 
punishment  at  an  interval  too  short  for  the 
entire  recuperation  of  his  bodily  and  mental 
powers  after  such  a  defeat  as  that  he  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  Young  Sam  only  ei^ht 
weeks  before.  Indeed,  we  cannot  but  thmk 
the  match  was  ill  advised  and  imprudent, 
aAd  the  odds  of  £300  to  £200  in  the  battle- 
money  presumptuous.  It  was,  however, 
brave  and  honourable  in  Neale  to  try  the 
"wager  of  battle,"  in  which  his  too  partial 
backers  had  engaged  him.  As  to  Gaynor,  but 
one  opinion  can  be  formed  of  his  courage, 
game,  endurance,  and  fortitude,  all  of  which 
were  oonspiouous  in  this  contest  with  his 
superior  in  weight,  youth,  and  the  character 
of  the  boxers  he  haid  met  and  conquered. 


On  the  following  Thursday  Gajmor  took  a  benefit  at  the  Hanover 
Assembly  Booms,  Long  Acre.*  Here  he  was  greeted  with  all  the  honours 
that  wait  upon  success,  and  the  best  men  of  the  Ring — ^Tom  Spring,  Oliver, 
Young  Sam,  Reuben  Martin,  Stockman,  Reidie,  &c. — ^put  on  the  mittens. 
On  Friday  the  stakes  were  given  up  at  Tom's  own  crib,  the  '^  Queen's 
Head,"  Duke's  Court,  Bow  Street,  after  a  sporting  ^<  spread." 

Tom's  defeat  of  the  redoubtable  Streatham  Youth  led  to  a  challenge  from 
Young  Dutch  Sam.  The  circumstances  of  this  defeat  may  be  read  in 
Chapter  YUI.,  in  the  life  of  that  skilful  boxer. 

This  was  the  last  appearance  in  the  twenty-four  foot  of  either  Sam  or 
Gaynor.  The  latter,  who  was  a  civil,  unassuming,  and  obliging  man, 
attended  to  his  calling,  and  died  in  the  month  of  November,  1834,  in 
Grosvenor  Street,  Bond  Street,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  of  a  chronic 
complaint  of  several  years'  standing. 


*  This  was  ooeasioned  bv  that  ancient  boxing  arena  passing  into  new  hands,  and  being 
leased  for  a  drons,  under  the  title  of  '*  Oooke's  Gymnasium.** 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ALEC   REID   ("THE  CHELSEA  SNOB*^. 
1821—1830. 

Thx  pedigree  of  Alec  Beid  showed  that  he  came  of  a  '*  fighting  f amilj.*' 
His  father  was  a  Chelsea  veteran,  for  many  years  in  a  snug  herth  on  Nell 
Gwjnne*s  glorious  foundation,  and  in  receipt,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  books 
of  that  institution,  of  a  ^'good  service  allowance  of  two  shillings  and 
fivepence-halfpenny  a  day."  Let  not  the  reader  smile  superciliously. 
Alec,  the  son  of  a  humble  but  heroic  Alexander,  once  demonstrated  the 
facts  to  the  writer  with  honest  filial  pride,  and  moreover  laid  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  while  his  papa  was  in  garrison  at  Guernsey,  awaiting  orders  to 
sail  with  his  regiment  for  the  West  Indies,  his  mamma,  on  the  dOth  of 
October,  1802,  presented  him  with  a  thumping  boy,  the  seventh  pledge  of 
her  affection,  who  was  in  due  time  baptized  Alexander,  and  was  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  Alec's  father  being  then  invalided, 
and  '^  the  big  wars  over,"  the  young  'un  was  apprenticed  to  his  father^s 
trade,  that  of  a  shoemaker,  and  hence  his  pugilistic  patronymic  of  ^*  the 
Chelsea  Snob.'' 

His  first  recorded  display  was  with  one  Finch,  a  local  celebrity  who, 
to  the  advantages  of  height  and  a  stone  in  weight,  added  three  or  four 
years  in  age.  Mr.  Finch,  in  two  rounds,  occupying  ten  minutes,  was  so 
satisfied  of  the  young  Snob's  superiority  that  he  <*  caved  in,"  and  quitted 
the ''  Five  Fields  "  (now  covered  by  the  mansions  of  Belgravia),  never  again 
to  show  in  combat  with  the  *^  Young  Soldier,"  as  Alec  was  then  nicknamed 
by  his  companions. 

Reid  now  purchased  two  pairs  of  gloves,  expensive  articles  in  those  days, 
and  started  a  aenes  of  sparring  aotrSes  at  the  '^  Turk's  Head,"  in  Jews'  Row, 
near  the  Military  Hospital.  His  fame  spread,  and  finding  himself  on 
Wimbledon  Common,  attracted  thereto  by  a  mill  between  Fleming  and 
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Corwen,  two  London  boxers,  and  a  purse  being  subscribed  for  a  second 
battle,  young  Alec  boldly  threw  his  nob-cover  within  the  ropes.  His 
challenge  was  answered  by  Sam  Abbott,  a  cousin  of  the  once-renowned 
Bill,  who  beat  Phil  Sampson,  and  made  a  draw  with  Jem  Ward.  Toung 
Abbott  proved  himself  game  and  resolute,  but  notwithstanding  the  advice 
and  nursing  of  his  clever  namesake.  Alec  punished  his  nob  so  severely  that 
in  twenty-five  minutes  his  cousin  threw  up  the  hat,  Abbott  being  quite 
blind.  Alec  raised  himself  immensely  by  this  victory;  and  when,  after  the 
battle  between  Ward  and  Abbott,  on  Moulsey  Hurst,  October  22nd,  1822, 
a  big  fellow  named  Heam  claimed  a  purse  of  twenty-five  guineas  sub- 
scribed for  a  second  fight,  Alec  disputed  his  claim.  Heam  was  disposed 
of  in  fifteen  minutes,  the  big  'un  being  so  outfought  that  he  put  on  his 
coat,  declaring  *^  it  wasn't  worth  a  fellow's  while  to  go  on  without  getting 
a  crack  in  now  and  then." 

Alec  now  frequently  showed  at  the  Tennis  Court,  in  the  Haymarket,  and 
Bob  Yandell,  a  clever  sparrer,  who  had  defeated  Crayfer  and  Dudley 
Downs,  having  expressed  a  disparaging  opinion  of  Alec's  talents,  a  chal-* 
lenge  resulted,  and  the  men  met  on  the  14th  of  January,  1823,  in  Battersea 
Fields.  After  a  battle  of  one  hour  and  a  half  Yandell  was  carried  from 
the  ground  thoroughly  beaten,  while  Alec  showed  in  Chelsea  the  same 
evening  but  slightly  the  worse  for  wear. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1823,  after  the  fight  between  Gipsy  Cooper  and 
Cabbage,  the  Gardener,  Alec  joined  fists  mih  Paddy  O'Rafferty,  an  Irish 
candidate  for  fistic  honours,  but  in  thirty-one  rounds,  occupying  sixty- 
three  minutes,  the  Chelsea  hero  polished  off  Misther  O'Bafferty  so  com- 
pletely that  ho  made  no  further  appearance  in  the  Ring. 

Dick  Defoe  having  declared  himself  anxious  to  meet  any  eleven  stone 
man,  a  gentleman  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  Alec's  abilities  offered  to 
match  Beid  against  him.  Alec  consented,  and  the  men  met  on  Tuesday, 
June  17th,  1823,  in  Epping  Forests  After  thirteen  rounds,  Reid's  backer, 
considering  him  to  be  overmatched,  humanely  interposed,  and  ordered  Beid 
to  be  taken  away.  Many  were  of  opinion  that  Reid  would  have  pulled 
through  had  he  been  allowed  to  continue.  Reid  lost  no  reputation  by  this 
defeats 

Reid's  next  opponent  was  Harris,  the  Waterman,  who  had  beaten  Bill 
Gould,  Youna  de  Costa,  and  with  the  exception  of  this  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Alec,  never  lost  a  fight  They  met  at  Moulsey  Hurst,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  1823,  entering  the  ring  after  Peace  Inglis  had  defeated  George 
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Curtis.  On  the  ropes  being  cleared  Alec,  in  high  spirits  and  fine  condition, 
threw  in  his  castor,  a  white  one,  and  waited  on  by  his  late  opponent  Dick 
Defoe  and  Tom  Calias,  proceeded  to  make  his  toilet ;  Harris,  from  the 
opposite  side,  answered  his  token  of  defiance,  and  esquired  by  Josh  Hudson 
and  Harry  Holt,  advanced  to  make  friendly  greeting.  The  ceremony  over, 
the  men  stood  up,  Harris  the  favourite,  at  five  and  six  to  four. 


THE   FIGHT. 


Round  1.— Reid,  with  the  advuitA^  of 
▼ouib,  looked  frwh  And  fnU  of  Mtiviij, 
HatrriL  though  a  tew  pounds  the  heavier 
man,  looking  leaner  and  more  angnlar. 
Keid.  after  a  few  feints,  Imstled  in  to  work, 
and  planted  a  sharp  right-hander  on  Harris's 
ribe.  The  Waterman  found  he  must  lose 
BO  time^  BO  be  rattled  in  for  exdiaages,  and 
Keid  went  on  his  knees  from  a  slip. 
{'*  Braro !  hen  will  be  saother  good  battle  r) 
Even  betting. 

2.— Reid  oame  up  gay  as  a  lark,  and  made 
plaT  like  a  good  one.  The  elaret  was  now 
visible  im  both  sides,  and  hit  for  hit  till 
Raid  was  saiB  down. 

3.— Harm  met  Reid  well  on  his  soing  in ; 
but  the  Translator  would  not  be  kept  out, 
and  poor  Harris  went  against  the  stake  from 
a  severe  blow.  Nothing  else  but  fighting, 
till  both  were  down.    Reid  for  choice. 

4.— Sparring  was  out  of  the  question,  vet 
rood  science  was  witnessed  on  both  sides. 
Harris  napped  pepper,  but  not  without  re> 
tttmim|  the  compliment.    Both  down. 

5. —Reid  took  tbe  lead  so  decisively  in 
this  round  that  he  became  the  favourite,  two 
to  one.    Harris  went  down  piping. 

6.~Reid  got  punished  severed.  Harris 
bold  him  with  his  right  hand,  and  whopped 
him  with  the  other  all  over  the  ring,  llie 
Chelsea  man  at  length  renoued  himself  from 
his  perilous  situation,  and  by  way  of  chang- 
ing the  scene  fibbed  the  Waterman  down. 
Anjrb<^*s  battle. 

7.~HaRis  commenced  tMs  round  with 
some  fine  fighting,  and  had  the  best  of  it 
for  a  short  period,  till  Reid  p«t  in  a  stnJght 


nobber,  when  Harris  found  himself  on  bis 
latter  end,  looking  about  with  surprise,  ss 
much  as  to  say,  "  How  came  I  here? ** 

8.— Nothing  else  but  miU^g.  Harris  re- 
peatedlv  nobbed  his  opponent,  but  he  would 
not  be  denied.  A  heavy  rally  ooourred,  and 
Harris,  being  near  tbe  stakes,  stmck  his 
hand  against  the  post.  Harris  down  like  a 
shot. 

9.— Youth  must  be  served.  Harris  fought 
like  a  brave  man,  but  the  puuishment  he 
received  was  too  heavy  for  nim.  Down  in 
this  round. 

10. — Harris  could  not  reduce  the  strength 
of  Reid.  The  Waterman  noasessed  the  beat 
science,  but  the  blows  of  Reid  were  most 
effective.  It  was  a  manly  fight.  Both  down. 

11-12.  —  EquaUy  good  as  the  former 
runnds.    Two  to  one  on  Reid. 

13.— Harris  jobbed  his  opponent  fre- 
quently, but  Reid  always  finidied  the  round 
to  his  own  advantage.  In  the  last  round  he 
fell  on  Harris  in  the  close.  (''Tske  him 
away ;  he*s  a  good  <dd  "nn,  but  too  stale  for 
the  Snob!*')    Any  odds. 

14,  and  last— Reid  went  up  to  bis  man 
and  hit  him  one,  two:  Hams  did  not  re- 
turn. He  seemed  all  ahroad.  Reid  bustled 
him  down,  and  Josh  threw  up  the  sponge  in 
token  of  defeat  The  fight  lasted  only  fif- 
teen minutes. 

Revarks.— A  better  fightwhile  it  lasted, 
has  not  been  lately  seen.  Harris  was  not 
only  stale,  but  was  stated  to  be  a  little 
**  off  **  in  oonditMn  and  health.  Harris  was 
not  dismced,  though  defeated  by  youth, 
backed  tfj  reeolution  and  strength. 


Only  two  months  after  this  victory  Alec  was  at  Chatham,  teaching 
*«  the  art  of  self-defence,"  when  a  rough  and  ready  fisherman  named  Joe 
Underhili  found  local  friends  to  subscribe  a  purse  of  £25,  and  £5  for  the 
loser.  For  this,  then,  *'  the  Chatham  champion  "  proposed  to  meet  the 
^*  London  professor."  Underhill's  friends  had  miscalculated  both  their 
man's  skill  and  Alec's  science,  for  in  the  short  space  of  nineteen  minutes 
the  fisherman's  chance  was  more  than  "  fishy,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
and  last  round  the  Snob  had  so  completely  sewn  him  up  and  welted  him 
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that  he  cried,  **  Enough !  ^  and  refuBed  to  face  his  man.    This  battle  took 
place  on  Chatham  Lines,  October  21st,  1823. 

At  the  farewell  benefit  of  the  game  Bob  Purcell,  at  the  Fives  Court, 
February  15th,  1824,  Reid  set  to  with  Gipsy  Cooper,  and  gave  the 
rushing  Bohemian  such  a  glove-punishing  as  led  to  a  match.  Cooper, 
however,  forfeited  a  small  deposit  A  second  match  was  made  on 
Tuesday,  April  13th,  1824 ;  this,  however,  was  prevented  by  magisterial 
interference,  and  the  stakes  were  drawn. 

An  opportunity,  however,  soon  offered  itself,  proving  the  truth  of  the 
adage  that  "where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  On  the  very  next 
Tuesday,  April  20th,  1824,  both  men  found  themselves  (of  course  by 
accident)  at  Colnbrook,  when  and  where  Peace  Inglis  defeated  Ned  Turner. 
Twenty  pounds  were  quickly  subscribed  for  a  second  battle,  and  Alec 
having  tossed  his  beaver  into  the  ropes  was  answered  by  the  Gipsy.  Both 
men  were  in  first-rate  condition,  and  both  equally  confident.  Josh  Hudson 
and  Dick  Curtis,  two  of  the  ablest  of  seconds,  looked  after  Cooper ;  the 
accomplished  Harry  Holt  and  the  veteran  Tom  Jones,  of  Paddington, 
seconded  Reid. 

THE    FIGHT. 

UouDd  1.— Cooper  commeDoed  the  miU  7.— The  Gipsy  had  it  his  own  way  tbis 

furiously,    and    his    blows    told    heavily.  round.     Beid  napped  terribly,  and  waa  alto 

Flattered  with  suoceaa,  he  went  to  work  milled   down.      (**  Cooper  will   win  in  a 

hand  over  head,  throwing  aside  a  number  of  canter.     If  he  had  fought  like  this  with 

blows.      Bold    could    scarcely    be   quick  Bishop  Sharpe  we  must  have    won   our 

enouffh  for  his  opponent ;  but  he  stopped  money,"  from  several  losers  on  that  mill) 

and  sbif  ted  clererly.  A  short  pause,  when  the  8. —The  hitting  of  the  Gipsy  was  tremen- 

Gipsy  again  plunged  in  and  drew  first  blood.  dous ;  and  if  he  had  not  thiown  so  many 

In  closing,  both  down.    No  harm  done.  blows  away,  he  might  have   been  able  to 

2.— The  lip  of   the  Gipsy  was  bleeding  have  given  a  better  account  of  the  battle, 

when  he  appeared  at  the  scratch.    He  lashed  Beid  went  down  heavily  hit.   (The  cry  was, 

out,  neck  or  nothing.     Beid  put  in  two  <*  The  Gipsy  is  sure  to  win  it ! ') 

nobbing  hits  and  threw  Cooper.  9.— Beid     nobbed    his   adversary   twice 

8.— The  Gipsy  was  furious  indeed  ;  he  did  neatly,  and  kept  him  out,  but  the  Gipsy 

not  look  at  his  man,  to  take  any  sort  of  aim,  bored  in  and  both  were  down, 

yet  Beid  was  bustled  about,  and  received  a  10.— The  Gipsy  had  been  so  very  busy 

random  shot  or  two  on  the  body.    In  a  rally  that  Beid  bad  had  scarcely  timeforamoment^ 

he  clinched  the  Gipay  and  gave  him  a  cross-  tactics.      He,  however,  now   showed   the 

buttock.  Oipsy  that  a   dangerous    customer   stood 


4 — This  was  a  fine  fighting  round ;  the  before  him— a  boxer  that  would  make  him 

Gipsy  appeared  as  if  he  meant  to  win  and  fight,  and  not  let  him  get  out  of  his  reach 

nothing  else.     The  hitting  was  sharp  on  at  pleasure.    The  Gipsy  napped  two  nobbcons 

both   sides.      Beid  was  floored.      ("The  that  made  him  reel  ;ne  returned  and  tripped 

Gipev  will  win! "  and  several  now  took  him  up  Beid. 

for  choice.)  11. — Severe  oounter-hitting,  and  Beid  n* 

6.— The  Gipcy  was  so  desperate  that  he  ceived  such  a  swingeing  hit  that  he  reeled 

bored  Beid  down.    H  othinf.  about  and  went  down.    (**  Come,  no  tumble- 

6L— Cooper  was  amazingly  active ;  he  hit  down  tricks,"  cried  Josh.) 

in  all  directions ;  nevertheless  he  retreated  12.— This  was  the  best  round  in  the  fight, 

from  Beid  when  the  latter  stepped  in  to  ex-  The  men  fought  into  a  rally,  and  broke 

change.      In   closing    the   Gipty   put  in  away.    A  pause  necessary  on  both  sides, 

a  hpavy  blow  as  they   were  both  going  The  Gipsy  slashing  out  band  over  head, 

down.  both  were  down.  Cooper  undermost.     The 
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Oipsy.  quite  fnuitio,  ttniok  Hole.  who.  ba  dall't  neatneM  of  atylflb      The  Oipej  ooold 

■aid,  bad  eeted  '*  foul  **  towardi  him ;  but  not  get  eway  from  hie  retmns.    The  latter, 

Hurf  yery  prudently  did  not  return  it,  or  however,  fought  desperately,  and  Beid  went 

the  ilgbt  muat  baye  been  apoilt.  dewn. 

18.— Beidwaapoaitiyeljrun  down,  with-  19,  and  last— The   spectaion  did    not 

out  harm  done.  apprehend  the  fight  waa  so  neaiiy  over. 

14.— The   Gipsy  was   so  fast   that   the  Beid  took  the  lead  in  great  style,  and  by  a 

spectators  had  scarcely  an  opportunity  of  heavy  blow  hit  the  Oipsy  desn  through  the 

appreciating  the  clever  defence  oisplayed  bv  ropes.     Cooper's    head  rebounded   as  he 

Beid.     Cooper  violent  as  before,  and  Beid  roiled  over,  and  when  time  was  called  the 

down  smiling.  Oipsy  had  not  awoke  from  Us  trance.    Beid 

1& — Beid  got  hold  of  Cooper ;   fibbing  at  of  course  was  declared  the  winner.  T  wenty- 

the  ropes  till  both  down.  nine  minutes. 

16.— Beid  would  make  the  Gipsy  fight,  Bbmabxs.- Beid  to  all  appearance  was 

although  the    latter  retreated    from   him.  little   the  worse  for  his   battle,  except  a 

Beid  was  thrown  is  the  cloee.  swelled  cheek.      The    Gipsy    is    always 

17. — In  this  round  Cooper  was  not  quite  so  dangeroua  from  his  lunging  hits;  but  be 

fast,  and  Beid  put  in  a  stopper  or  two  on  his  trusts  so  much  to  chance  that  he  is  almost  a 

nob,  that  produced  the  clareU    Beid  also  put  '*  gift"  to  a  steady  and  bold  boxer.      He 

in  a  clean  oack-banded  hit  on  the  Gipsy's  pro-  does  not  look  his  man  full  in  the  face.    Beid 

boeda.  Both  down:  Beid  fell  out  of  the  rmMS.  fought  like  a  winning  man,  and   showed 

18.— Beid  reminded  the  amateurs  of  Ban-  excellent  points. 

What  is  the  uge  of  going  out  for  a  spree  without  making  ''  a  day  of  it  ?  " 
aaj  the  jolly  ones.  Here  is  a  case  in  point  It  occurred,  somehow  or 
other,  no  matter,  that  a  turn-up  took  place  between  Maurice  Delay  and 
Alec  Beid,  on  the  road  home  from  the  fight,  after  Stockman  had  defeated 
the  Sailor  Boy,  on  Tuesday,  September  21st,  1824,  near  the  '*  Coach  and 
Horses,*'  at  Ilford.  Notwithstanding  the  disparity  between  the  men  as  to 
size  and  weight,  it  was  stated  in  the  papers  of  the  day  that  Beid  had  none 
the  worst  of  it  with  his  ponderous  antagonist  during  two  rounds,  after  which 
they  were  parted.  Half-an-hour  after  Bill  Savage  ofiFered  himself  to  Beid'a 
notice  for  a  £5  note  which  an  amateur  had  offered  for  *^  a  wind-up  "  to  the 
day.  A  ring  was  formed  near  the  Temple  Mills,  Essex,  Harry  Holt  and  Jem 
Bum  waiting  on  Beid,  and  Savage  seconded  by  his  brother  and  Geoige 
Westoa  Darkness  coming  on  a  "  draw  "  was  declared  after  thirty-seven 
minutes,  and  the  money  divided.  Beid,  although  out  of  condition,  was  said 
to  have  had  the  best  of  it. 

Alec  was  now  matched  for  £50  a  side  against  the  renowned  Bishop 
Sharpe,  and  a  gallant  fight  was  anticipated.  Bishop  Sharpe  was  well 
known  as  nothing  else  but  a  good  man ;  he  had  beaten  all  his  opponents, 
the  tremendous  Gipsy  Cooper  three  times.  Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  of  boxing,  the  Bishop  did  not  rank  as  a  scientific  fighter ; 
he,  however,  was  the  favourite,  five  and  six  to  four.  Beid  stood  well  in 
the  sporting  world  ;  nay,  so  much  so  that  it  was  expected  that  Alec  would 
prove  a  second  Jack  Bandall. 

On  Thursday,  December  11th,  1824,  a  long  procession  of  London 
travellers  crossed  the  ferry  at  Hampton,  and  the  ring  was  formed  on  the 
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classic  Hurst  of  Moulsej.  The  CommiBsaiy-Generali  with  the  ropes  and 
stakes,  made  a  pretty  twentj-f our  feet  inner  square,  and  a  spacious  circular 
enclosure  marked  the  outer  ring.  The  combatants  peeled,  the  colours 
were  tied  to  the  stakes,  a  bird's  eye  on  a  red  ground  for  Reid,  a  yellow- 
man  for  Sharpe.  Oliver  and  Ben  Bum  attended  upon  Reid,  Josh  Hudson 
and  Dick  Curtis  on  Sharpe.    The  men  shook  hands,  and  then  came 

THE  FIGHT. 


Botuid  1.— Beid  wm  m  fine  condition,  and 
Sharpe  looked  hardy  and  welL  Soaroelr, 
however,  had  the  men  held  up  their  hands, 
than  raxroiM  waa  exprened  at  the  oarelen 
style  of  Keid.  He  stood  so  slovenly  and  with 
so  open  a  guard  that  Sharpe  at  once  went  in 
and  hit  mm  slightly,  when  Beid  stepped 
hack  and  went  down  suspiciously.  Opimons 
that  "  Mr.  Bam^ "  was  not  far  off  were 
freely  expressed,  Bdd's  style  was  so  unlike 
his  former  displays. 

2.— Oliver  said  to  his  man  as  he  went  up. 
"  If  you  don't  mean  to  fight,  say  so,  and  111 
leave  the  ring."  Beid  laughed  and  man- 
ceuvred  about       Sharpe  again  forced  the 

Shting.  A  few  exchanges  took  place,  to  the 
vantege  of  Shaipe,  and  Beid  was  again  on 
the  grass.  While  sitting  on  his  second's 
knee  Beid  complained  of  sickness.  "He's 
coming  it,"  said  Curtis.  "  No,"  said  Beid, 
"  no  such  thing."  Ben  Bum  angrily  said 
"  he  would  not  be  secondin  a  cross,"  and  left 
the  ring. 

3.-1^  Why  don't  you  fight  ?  "  asked  OUver. 
Beid  could  not  or  would  not.  He  received  a 
ihish  hit  in  the  mouth,  and  first  blood  was 
claimed.  Beid  down,  and  the  ring  broken  in. 
Oliver  left  the  roped  enclosure. 


4,  and  ]aBt.^Beid  came  up  at  the  call 
of  *'  time,"  amidst  great  confusion.  There 
were  a  few  exchanges,  and  agsin  Beid  went 
down  in  his  own  comer.  "You  have  won," 
cried  Sharpe's  backers.  "Don't  leave  the 
ring  yet,"  said  Josh  Hudson  to  Sharpe. 

Bemabkb.— A  curious  conclusion  was  come 
to.  Beid  declared  he  was  ready  to  go  on, 
but  his  seconds  had  deserted  him.  At 
Hampton  he  maintained  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  fighting  "a  eross,"and  that  no  one  had 
even  dared  to  propose  such  a  thing  to  him. 
Our  opinion  is,  ia  the  absence  of  all  direct 
evidence,  that  Beid  was  "hocussed,"  by 
whom  was  never  ascertained  (he  lumseu 
always  asserted  this  to  be  the  case),  and  that 
his  temporary  stupefaction  went  off  before 
his  arrival  at  Ebunpton.  The  referee  not 
having  been  appealea  to  on  the  ground  there 
was  no  decinon.  Accordinglv,  Tom  Oibb, 
who  was  stakeholder,  retumed  the  money  to 
the  backers  of  each  man,  and  all  bets  were 
drawn.  Pierce  Egan  has  half-a-dosen 
pages  of  incoherent  persiflac[e  upon  this 
mysterious  affair,  cut  from  his  own  paper, 
from  which  little  definite  can  be  ga- 
thered. 


Reid  was  now  certainly  under  a  cloud  of  dark  suspicion.  Yet  a  few 
friends  were  found  who  matched  him  for  £100  against  Jubb  (the  Chel- 
tenham Champion),  a  boxer  who  had  recently  beaten  Price  (the  Oxford 
Champion)  in  offhand  style,  and  whose  friends  were  anxious  to  measure  him 
with  a  London  pugilist.  The  men  met  accordingly  in  Worcestershire,  near 
Stow-on-tho*Wold,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1825. 

Benford,  in  Oxfordshire,  seventy-one  miles  from  London,  was  the  place 
named,  but  on  the  morning  bills  were  posted  in  the  town  signed  by  the 
magistrates  of  three  counties,  Oxford,  Berks,  and  Gloucester,  warning  all 
persons  against  attending  any  fight  within  those  counties,  and  ordering  all 
constables,  dec,  to  take  the  principals  and  seconds  into  custody  as  contem- 
plating a  breach  of  the  peace.    Worcestershire  now  seemed  the  only  open 
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point,  and  off  went  all  hands  to  loombe,  a  village  on  the  IxMxlers,  two  miles 
from  Stow*on-the- Wold,  and  ten  or  so  from  Benf ord.  At  half-past  two  in 
the  afternoon  Reid  skied  his  beaver,  Jack  Bandall  and  the  Laureate  Fogo 
actbg  as  his  esquires.  Jubb  soon  followed,  attended  bj  Bill  Eales,  the 
scientific,  and  a  provincial  friend  named  Collier.  On  stripping  both  men 
looked  well.  Jubb  had  the  advantage  in  weight,  length  of  reach,  and 
height,  yet  the  London  division  laid  odds  on  Beid  at  five  to  four  when  the 
countiymen  would  not  take  evens. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  1.— Jubb  stood   Mmiewliftt   orer  Beid  lieady,  and  always  ready  as  bis  man 

Reid,  with  his  hands  well  out,  but  some-  oame  in. 

what  awkward  in  position.    He  nade  play  8.— In  a  rally  Jubb  eaught  Beid  a  swing- 

at  Reid*s  head,  but  was  stopped  neatly.  ing  hit  in  the  throat,  which  almost  tamed 

Reid  smiled  and  nodded,  and  broke  ground  him   round.     The  Jubbites   cheered,   bat 

aetiTely.    Jubb  tried  it  again,  but  was  sMin  Reid  returned  to  the  rally,  and  the  ChellsB- 

paniea,  and  the  Chelsea  cobbler  popped  in  ham  champion  was  floored. 


orer  the  left  eye  that  Jubb'b  optic  flashed      unimportant  exceptions,  receiTer-geoeraL 
fire  and  he  seemed  all  abroad,  winking  like  18,  and  last —Jubb  came  up  in  the  dd 

an  owl  in  the  sunshine.    The  London  divi-      drums.    He  was  hit  in  all  direeticiia,  bat 


■ion  delighted.    Reid  bustled  Jubb  down.  was  too  game  to  go  down.     His  beckeis 

8.— R«d  treated  Jubb's  attempts  lighdy.  humanely  interfer^   and  desired  bis  se- 

He  followed  him  all  over  the  rina;,  and  after  conds  to  take  him  away.    It  was  all  orer 

a  heavy  hit  on  hisleft  eye,  claeed  and  threw  in  twenty-three  minutes  and  a  half,  and 

him,  amidst  geneiml  cheering.  when  Beid  put  on  his  clothes  there  was 

3.— Jubb,  who  somewhat  fancied  himself  searoely  a  mark  perceptible  on  his  fiaoe. 

as  a  wrestler,  seemed  all  abroad ;  he  tried  to  Bemarkr.-  Jubb  did  not  avail  himadf  of 

catch  Beid  in  his  arms,  but  Alec  hit  up,  his  height.    On  the  contrary,  he  stooped  to 

caught  him  under  the  chin  a  rattler,  and  a  level  with  the  eye  of  Beid.     Jabb  is  a 

f<dl  on  his  knees  from  the  foroe  of  his  own  fcame  man,  and  would  beat  any  eountrymaii 

blow.    Beid  complained  that  he   had   no  who  merely  relied  on  strength  and  going  id. 

nails  in  his  shoes.  Beid   fought  with   him  whenever  he  at- 

4.— All  the  hitting  came  from  Beid's  side.  tempted  to  foroe  the  fighting,  and  got  on  to 

Jubb  could  only  stop  with  his  ribs  or  head.  him  almost   how  and  where  he   pleased, 

Beid  down,  the  Cheltenham  lads  i^rumbling,  stopping  his  attack  and  tamin|^  it  to  his 


*  He  dropped  without  a  blow."    It  was  not      own  advantage.      Beid   won   first    blood, 
o ;  many  dIows  were  exchanged.  first  knock-down  blow,  and  the  battle^  ' ' 

6-7. — Similar  in  diaraoter.     Jubb  wild,      backers  drawing  upon  all  three  eventi. 


Reid,  on  his  return  to  town,  addressed  letters  to  the  sporting  papers 
challenging  Bishop  Sharpe,  West  Country  Dick,  or  Aaron,  for  £100,  and 
undertaking  to  weigh  no  more  than  lOst.  41bs.  on  the  day  of  fighting. 

As  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  with  Bishop  Sharpe  Reid's  friends 
matched  him  against  Tom  Gaynor,  a  man  certainly  his  overmatch  hy  a 
stone  in  weight  and  three  inches  in  height  The  fight,  which  took  place 
May  16th,  1826,  and  in  which  Alec  suffered  defeat  after  a  game  contest  of 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  will  he  found  in  Chapter  IX.,  <utfe,  page  403  of 
this  volume. 

At  length  preliminaries  were  settled  hetween  Alec  and  his  former  opponent 


Bishop  Sharpe,  for  £50  a  side.  The  battle  took  place  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1826,  at  No  Man's  Land,  in  Hertfordshire.  It  was  anybody's  fight 
for  the  first  twentj-five  minutes,  when  Alec  received  what  might  be  termed 
a  chance  blow  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  from  which  he  never  recovered* 
and  victory  was  declared  for  the  Bold  Smuggler. 

Shortly  after  this  (October  27th,  1826)  Reid  got  into  trouble  for  having 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  second  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Crow,  in  a  pugilistic 
contest  at  Old  Oak  Common,  with  one  Samuel  Beard.  The  jury  found 
Beard,  Beid,  and  Michael  Curtis  guilty,  and  sentenced  them,  Beard  to  seven 
days'  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  and  the  seconds  to  fourteen  days,  and  to  be 
held  in  recognisances  **  to  keep  the  peace  for  twelve  months  towards  all  His 
Majesty's  subjects." 

Poor  Alec,  having  done  his  term  in  "  the  donjon's  dreary  kccp,% 
and  lived  out  his  recognisances  to  keep  the  peace,  was  once  again  matched 
with  his  old  opponent  Bishop  Sharpe  for  £100.  Little  preface  is  necessary 
to  the  detail  of  the  battle  between  these  men,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
that  had  been  witnessed  for  many  years,  even  when  downright  milling  and 
upstanding  rallies  were  far  more  common  than  they  became  in  the  suc- 
ceeding years,  which  marked  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  P.B.  They  had 
fought  twice  before,  in  both  of  which  instances  Reid  was  unsuccessful. 

As  soon  as  the  match  was  made  they  went  into  training,  and  thus  all 
gradually  ripened  for  sport  On  Sunday  Sharpe  took  his  departure  for 
St  Albans,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  '*  Blue  Boar,"  and  on  the  nex 
evening,  after  a  benefit  at  the  Tennis  Court,  Beid  followed  his  example, 
pitching  his  tent  at  the  ^*  Red  Lion."  Tuesday  morning  (July  15th,  1828) 
was  unfavourable,  nevertheless  the  roads  were  thronged  at  an  early  hour. 
Both  men  were  visited  in  the  town ;  both  spoke  well  of  their  condition, 
and  with  modest  confidence  of  success;  Reid  saying  ^'  he  had  everything  at 
stake,  for  if  he  lost  he  was  bowled  out  for  ever,  whereas  if  he  won 
he  was  made  a  man  of."  Sharpe  soberly  said  he  was  ^*  to  win  to-day,"  and 
his  shoemaker  had  already  booked  the  event  as  certain  by  inscribing  on  the 
the  soles  of  his  high-lows,  '*  These  are  the  shoes  that  are  to  win;"  a 
prophecy  which  was  unfortunately  trodden  under  foot  in  more  ways  than 
one,  for  he  was  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  forced  to  confess  he  was  fairly 
conquered,  after  a  long  career  previously  unchequered  by  defeat  The 
odds  during  the  morning  were  five  and  six  to  four  on  Sharpe. 

As  the  hour  for  business  approached  the  crowd  increased,  till  the  word 
was  given  to  march,  and  all  toddled  to  the  scene  of  action,  where  Tom 
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Oliver  had  previously  pitched  the  ropes  and  stakes,  and  collected  an  cater 
ring  of  wagons. 

Shortly  before  one  o'clock  the  Smuggler  bore  down  for  the  ring 
attended  by  Josh  Hudson  and  Dick  Curtis,  and  having  thrown  in  his  caston 
entered  himself.  The  Snob  was  soon  with  him,  under  the  auspices  of  Tom 
Spring  and  the  Lively  Kid  (Ned  Stockman).  After  shaking  hands,  the 
Snob  said  he  had  four  sovereigns,  to  which  he  was  desirous  of  taking  odds 
of  six  to  four.  This  was  at  once  laid  him  by  Dick  Curtis,  and  staked, 
and  the  operation  of  peeling  commenced.  On  stripping,  weight  and 
muscle  were  evidently  in  favour  of  the  Bishop.  He  looked  fresher  in  the 
mug,  too,  although  it  was  said  he  had  been  imprudently  attending  as  the 
host  of  a  canvas  tavern  at  Woolvrich  Races  and  Fairlop  Fair,  where  he 
dispensed  the  "  real  thing "  in  large  quantities.  Reid  looked  light  and 
thin,  but  was  in  good  spirits,  und  seemed  confident 

THE  FIGHT. 


Ronnd  1.^-Sbarpe,  as  luiuJ,  came  fonrard 
right  foot  f oremott,  measuriiiff  his  man  with 
a  keen  and  searching  ^ye.  Mee  was  on  the 
alert,  both  hands  well  np,  and  his  right  ready 
for  a  drop  to  save  his  bread-basket  £rom  tlie 
Smugglers  favourite  Innge.  AtlastSharpe 
broke  ground,  and  planted  his  left  slightly 
on  Reid's  ribs.  Beid  instantly  hit  with  him, 
right  and  left,  at  the  nob,  and  Sharpe  re- 
turned with  his  left  in  similar  style.  Both 
were  r»ther  wild,  *bu1^  in  the  close,  theBishop 
was  thrown.  On  rinng  to  his  second's  knee, 
there  was  a  or  of  "first  blood"  from 
Sharpe*s  mouth,  but  at  the  same  moment  a 
similar  tinge  was  seen  from  the  Snob's 
muzzle,  so  that  on  this  point  there  was  no 
advantage,  and  a  tie  was  acknowledged. 

2. — ^Alec  ready,  and  the  Smuggler  looking 
for  a  run  upon  his  starboard  quarter.  At 
last  Alec  planted  his  right  in  Sharpens 
mouth  a  second  time.  The  Bishop  instantly 
fought  to  a  raUy,  and  jobbing  hits  were 
exchanged  with  great  rapidity,  Siarpe  again 
napping  it  in  the  mouth,  and  the  Snob  on  the 
dexter  ogle.  Both  showed  more  claret.  In 
the  dose,  the  Snob  was  thrown,  the  Smuggler 
upon  him  . 

3. — Sharpe  now  popped  i|L  his  favourite 
left,  but  not  in  the  right  place,  bein^  on  the 
ribs  instead  of  the  mark.  Alec  hit  with  him, 
right  and  left  in  pteitj  style,  and  floored 
him  with  a  right-hand  muzzier.  First  knock- 
down blow  for  Beid. 

4.— The  Bishop's  mouth  showed  two  in- 
cisions, wliich  bled  profusely.  He,  however, 
came  up  smiling,  and  delivered  with  his  left 
on  Alec's  Jaw.  Alec  returned  in  good  style. 
The  Bishop  then  bored  in  wildly,  and,  in  tiie 


dose,  both  went  down.  Alec  fibbing  as  he 
resisted  Shanie's  effort  for  the  fall. 

5. — Sharpens  nose  now  bes^ui  to  show  the 
weight  of  Alec's  fibbing,  and  claret  streamed 
profusely.  He,  however,  rushed  in  wildly, 
trying  for  the  Snob's  body.  The  Snob  got 
away,  and,  in  a  second  trial  of  the  same 
sort,  he  met  the  Bishop  with  a  flush  hit  on 
the  forehead,  and,  on  repeating  the  dose,  the 
Bishop  bored  in.  The  Snob  again  met  him 
right  and  left,  and  floored  him,  hitting  him 
severely  as  he  was  falling. 

6. — Sharpe  again  hit  short  at  the  body 
with  his  left,  and  Alec,  always  readv,  met 
him  right  and  left,  and,  repeating  itke  ex- 
periment, hit  him  down  with  a  flush  smack 
on  the  ivories. 

7.— Alec  waited  with  great  judgment,  and, 
as  the  Bishop  came  in,  stopped  his  left,  and 
returned  heavily  with  his  right.  Tlie  Bishop 
would  not  be  denied,  but  caught  Aleo  a 
nasty  one  on  the  temple.  Both  tooke  away, 
but  on  Sharpe  again  rushing  in,  Aleo  met  him 
right  and  1^  on  the  head,  and  then  hit  him 
heavily  with  the  right  on  the  ribs,  and 
dropped  him.  (Shouts  of  "  It's  all  your  own. 
Beid!") 

8.— The  Bishop's  head  the  worse  for  bad 
usage,  his  left  eye  puffed,  and  a  cut  on  each 
cheekL  He,  however,  went  in  as  game  as  a 
pebble  to  hit  with  his  left.  Alec  was  again 
away.  Shari>e  followed  him  up,  but  Alec, 
stepping  back,  met  him  twice  on  the  frontis- 
piece. He  had  then  reached  the  ropes,  and 
the  Biihop  became  desperate.  Alec  went 
down  to  avoid,  showing  the  taoi  of  a  good 
general. 
9.— The  Bishop  rattled  in,  and  planted  hii 
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left  on  AIeo*8  ^e,  but  received  leverely  right 
and  left  in  return,  and  in  the  end  went 
down. 

10. — ^The  Bishop  bored  in  open-handed. 
Aleo  retreated  a  uttle  before  him,  bat  then 
pimped  in  and  met  him  with  two  flush  hits, 
right  and  left,  on  the  head.  The  Biihop 
dosed  for  a  rallT,  and  desperate  hits  were 
exohimged.    In  the  dose,  both  down. 

11.— ^he  Bishop  oapsiced  with  a  straight 
▼isitation  on  the  smeller  from  Aleo's  left. 

12L— 2  to  1  on  Rdd.  Sharpe  bored  in 
wildly,  and  Aleo  went  down. 

IS.— The  Bishop  ag^ain  bored  in.  Alec 
retreated,  and  tried  ms  right  and  left,  but 
missed.    The  Bidiop,  in  retuniing,  fell  on  his 


14. — Sharpe  came  in  manfully,  but  Aleo 
was  ready,  stopped  his  left,  returned  right 
and  left  on  his  canister,  and  then  hit  mm 
down  beautifully  with  a  right-handed  smack 
onhisribe. 

15.— Counter-hits.  The  Bishop  planted  his 
left  wdl  on  the  Snob's  conk,  and  again  had 
him  on  the  bodjr*  Aleo  stejjpped  bade,  and  on 
the  Bishop  again  ooming  m  to  make  play, 
met  him  with  a  snorter  with  his  right,  and 
dropped  him. 

16.--Oounter-hits  with  the  left,  and  Sharpe 
hit  away  left  and  right  with  great  spirit. 
Aleo  was  not  idle,  but  returned  the  compli- 
ments with  quickness.  Bishop  dosed  for  the 
fall,  when  Alec  fibbed  aetiyely,  though  not 
efFectiydT.    Both  down,  Bishop  under. 

17. — ^Tne  Bishop  came  up  as  oold  as  brass. 
Aleo  ready,  waited  for  him  and,  on  rushing 
in,  he  met  him  right  and  left  on  the  face. 
Bishop  retreated,  but.  on  andn  nulling  in, 
Aleo  dropped  him  with  another  touch  on  the 
nob. 

18.— Bishop,  first  to  fight,  planted  his  left. 
Aleo  was  with  him,  but  Sluurpe  would  not  be 
denied,  and  dosing,  he. threw  the  Snob  a 
heavy  faU,  and  dropped  on  him. 

19. — ^Bidiop  rushed  in  open-handed,  in 
wild  style.  Aleo  drew  back,  poising  himsdf 
on  his  hind  leg,  Sharpe  followed,  and  as 
usual,  napped  it  left  and  right,  and  was 
floored. 

20. — Bishop  again  pressed  in  (he  saw  he 
had  no  chance  at  out-fighting),  when  he  was 
met  as  before,  with  great  precision,  right  and 
left  A  spirited  raUy  fo&owed.  Qood  hits 
were  exchanged,  and  in  the  dose.  Bishop  was 
thrown  heavUv. 

21.— The  Bishop,  in  rushing  in,  was  hit 
down  by  a  right-handed  job. 

22. — ^A  good  manly  rally,  with  equal  advan- 
tage, hit  far  hit.    Alec  down. 

28.— Counter-hitting  with  the  left.  Sharpe 
dropped  his  right  on  Aleo's  smeller,  and  drew 
his  cork.  Alec  at  him  again,  and,  after  a 
severe  rallv,  hit  him  down. 

24.— Bisnop  bored  in.  Alec  withdrew  for 
the  jobbing  hit,  but  the  Bishop  f eU  on  his 
face. 

25.— On  Sharpe  coming  in.  Alec  again  met 
him  with  a  facer,  and  followed  this  up  with 


a  tremendous  body  hit  with  his  right,  and 
dropped  him. 

26.— Bishop  bored  in  wildly.  Alec,  as 
before,  on  the  retreating  system,  met  him 
with  a  facer,  as  he  came  in.  Sharpe  dosed, 
and  had  the  fall.  Not  much  harm  done  on 
dther  side. 

27.— A  severe  punishing  round  for  Bishop. 
Aleo  jobbed  right  and  left  several  times,  and, 
in  the  close,  floored  him  with  great  force, 
rolling  him  over  from  the  impetus  of  the  fall, 

28. — ^Aleo  on  the  waiting  system.  Bishop 
rushed  in  with  unshaken  game,  but,  on 
delivering  his  left  on  Alec's  nob,  he  reodved 
a  terrific  hit  on  the  ribs  from  the  Snob's 
right,  dose  under  his  left  arm,  which  again 
dzoppedhim. 

^.—Bishop  agahi  bored  in,  and  was  met, 
with  great  judgment,  bv  another  delivery 
from  Alec's  rif^ht.  Both  away,  and  some 
good  out-fighting.  Alec  jobbed  wdL  A 
dose,  and  both  down,  the  Bishop  under. 

90.— Alec  waiting  steadily.  Bishop  the 
first  to  so  to  work.  Alec  stepped  back,  and 
Bishop  fell  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees. 

81. — ^Alec  popped  in  his  favourite  hit  on  the 
side,  but  received  in  return  on  the  head. 
Alec  then  retired,  Sharpe  after  him,  hitting 
wildly  and  short.  Aleo  watched  his  points, 
and,  after  stopping  with  his  right,  hit  Bishop 
down  with  a  blow  on  the  throat  with  his  left. 

82.— Good  out-fighting.  BishopstiU  strong: 
at  last  he  rushed  in,  according  to  his  old 
s]^m,  when  Bdd  had  him  in  tne  aide  with 
his  right.  Bishop  rushed  to  a  dose,  and 
pulled  Aleo  down. 

38.— Alec  delivered  his  right  and  left  as 
Sharpe  came  in,  and  got  away.  The  Bishop, 
after  him,  would  not  fiinch,  and  was  agam 
floored  with  a  studying  hit  on  the  temple. 

84. — ^Bishop  agam  at  work,  delivered  with 
his  left,  but  in  return  was  hit  down  by 
a  straight  facer. 

85. — ^Bishop  rushed  in  wildly,  but  Alec  was 
on  his  guard.  Good  counter-hitting,  and  a 
manly  rally.  In  the  dose,  Aleo  was  thrown. 
Shouts  for  Bishop,  and  his  friends  still  in 
spirits. 

86.— Sharpe  came  in  wildly;,  but  Alec  was 
steady  and  cautious.  His  ruht  was  again 
familiar  with  Bishop's  ribs,  ana  his  right  and 
left  were  once  more  in  contact  with  ms  phiz. 
In  the  end,  Sharpe  was  floored  heavily. 

87.— Alec  had  it  in  the  right  eye,  but 
returned  with  interest,  catching  the  Bishop 
twice  on  the  mug,  and  Shari>e  went  down 
weak. 

88. — Bishop  on  the  boring  system ;  Aleo 
away.  Sharpe  oauffht  him  on  the  body 
slightly,  and  recdved  on  the  head  in  return. 
A  merryraUyi  hit  for  hit.    Both  down. 

89.— The  Bishop  made  his  run,  Aleo  met 
him  with  a  job.  Both  away,  and  at  it  again. 
Aleo  pursued  the  same  system  of.  jobbing, 
but  hiMi  a  nasty  one  on  the  right  eye,  ana 
went  down. 

40.^Again  did  Aleo  meet  Bishqp  rishtand 
left    Sharpe  caught  him  on  the  nosue,  and 
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drewobretiiiaftreMii.    Alee,  meny,  at  him 
again,  and  down  went  th«  Smnggler. 

41. — ^Alec  met  Sharpe  right  and  left  on  the 
head,  hut  received  a  heavy  hlow  on  the  nob 
in  return.  In  the  eloM,  both  down.  Bishop 
under. 

42.— Alec  met  Biihop  with  a  flush  hit  on 
the  throat,  and  floored  nim. 

43.— Sharpe  oaq^t  Alec  a  terrific  Uow  on 
the  lide  of  the  knowledge-box,  but  had  three 
for  one  in  return,  and  Alec  fell. 

44.— Alec  ready,  but  his  phyiog.  strangely 
out  of  shape,  and  as  tender  as  a  <mieken  ;  he 
could  scaroelv  bear  to  wash  his  mouth. 
Bishop  rushed  in,  but  was  hit  down  by  a 
right-hander. 

45.— Sharpens  left  ogle  closed  for  the  day ; 
still  he  came  up  game,  but  Alec,  ready,  met 
him  in  the  face.  Bishop  missed  hu  left- 
handed  lunge  at  the  body  and  feU. 

46.— Sharpe  wild,  was  jobbed  on  the  head, 
andfeU. 

47.— Bishop,  stin  stouneh,  the  first  to  miU. 
Alec  waited,  jobbed,  and  g|ot  away.  Bishop 
f oUowed  him  up,  hit  with  his  left  at  the  body, 
dosed,  and  threw  Alec  a  burster,  filing 
heavily  on  him. 

48.— Alec,  stin  awake,  met  Biihop  right 
and  left,  and  dropped  him. 

49.— Bishop  agam  hit  down  with  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  left  ribs. 

50. — Sharpe  hit  down  from  a  left-hander 
on  the  nob. 

51.— Again  was  Bishop  hit  down. 

62.— Bishop  charged.  Alec  retreated,  but 
meetm^  Shaj^  dropped  a  heavy  one  on  the 
body  with  his  right.  In  elosmg.  Alec  hit  the 
Kshop  up  terrifically  with  his  right,  on  the 
smeller,  and  grassed  him. 

53. — Bishop  hit  down  right  and  left. 

54  to  60.— All  in  favour  of  Alec,  who  hit 
his  man  down  vrerj  round,  either  from  blows 
on  the  head  or  bo^. 

61.— The  Bishop  went  down  without  a 
blow.    Cries  of  "loul,"  but  no  decision. 

62. — Biihop  sathered  aU  his  strengtii,  and 
came  up  in  gooa  force.  He  hit  Alec  with  the 
left,  but  was  jobbed  down  right  and  left. 

63.— Biihop  asain  hit  down. 

64. — Counter-hits.  Sharpe  went  boldly  to 
his  man,  but  was  dropped. 

65.— Curtis  now  began  to  use  all  his  tact 
to  encourage  his  man,  chaffed  the  Snob,  and 
doffed  his  own  shirt  to  be  more  at  ease.  Alec 
hit  Bishop  risht  and  left,  and  he  went  down. 

66.— Alec  drank  oat  of  the  bottle  himself, 
and  winked  to  his  friends,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  It's  aU  right."  Alec  stopped  his  man  with 
his  left,  and  hit  him  down  as  he  came  in. 

67  to  7L— All  in  favour  of  Alec»  and  Biihop 
went  down  every  round. 

72.— Bishop  gathered  himself  for  mischief, 
and  tried  his  favourite  left-handed  body  hit, 
but  it  fell  short,  and  he  caught  it  right  and 
left  and  went  down. 

73.— Bishop  attempted  to  hit,  but  went 
down  without  a  blow. 

74.— Alec  jobbed  with  his  left,  and  caught 


nothing 
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Bishop  on  the  dexter  ogle^  whidi  began  to 
swell,  and  he  went  down. 

75.— Sharpe  hit  down. 

76.— The  &shoi>  hit  with  his  left  at  Alee^i 
mark,  but  it  was  without  effect  Alee  ruahed 
at  him  to  hit,  but  Bishop  dropped,  on  th« 
saving  system. 

77.— Agsin  did  Bishop  try  his  left,  and  hia 
friends  still  YnofgeA  he  would  pop  it  in  the 
right  places  but  no  gp^  he  was  jobbed  down. 

78.— The  Biihop,  in  going  in,  went  dovn 
without  a  blow.  (Hisses,  and  criee  of  ''fooL") 

79.— The  Bish<9  went  in  wild,  and  ML 
Cries  of  *'  Take  him  awav." 

80.— Bishi^againboredin,  neokor  notliing. 
Alec  got  away,  and  Shaipe  f eJL 

81.— Similar  to  the  bwt.  Alec  nuased  a 
tremendous  up-hit,  or  all  would  haTe  been 
over. 

82.— Bishop  jobbed  down  with  the  left,  bat 
both  distressed,  and  severely  punished  in  tiie 
head. 

83.— Bishop  hit  down. 

84  to  87.— The  Bishop,  dreadfully  jobbed 
and  hit  in  the  body  with  the  right,  down 
every  round.  The  crisis  was  non 
ing.  Alec  had  it  all  his  own  way,  i 
but  a  lucky  lunge  could  change  the  t 
afiain,  and  for  this  Biihop's 
anxioushr  sought. 

88.— Sharpe  came  up  wild,  and 
down. 

89.— ^shop  hit  down  again  with  a  bo^y 
blow. 

90.-  -Alec  saw  the  sore  point.  The  Kshep 
winced,  and  he  gave  him  another  appaUimf 
body  blow,  which  resounded  through  the 
ring,  and  felled  him. 

9;L»  Mid  last. — ^Poor  Bishop  got  up  to 
receive  the  finisher,  and  was  floored  by  a  tre- 
mendous hit  with  the  left.  All  was  now 
over ;  Sharpe  was  insensible,  and,  on  time 
being  callea,  bis  seconds  gave  in.  The  hat  of 
victory  was  instantly  ^rown  iq»,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  crimson  heroes  prodtiumed  the 
success  of  their  favourite,  in  one  hour  Mid 
twentjr-seven  minutes.  Aleo  made  a  sUght 
boundl  and,  after  a  short  pause^  was  con- 
ducted to  his  carriage.  He  wasso  exhausted 
that  some  time  elapsed  before  he  could  be 
dressed,  after  which  he  was  borne  off  to  St 
Albans,  with  flying  colours.  Poor  Sharpe 
remained  for  some  time  insensible  to  his  fate. 

Bexarkb.- This  was  decidedly  as  game 
and  determined  a  battle  as  was  ever  wit- 
nessed. Each  man  seemed  deeply  to  feel  the 
stake  at  issue.  Fame  and  fortune  were  alike 
involved,  and  the  contest  was  proportionally 
•"  •" Beid 


stiU 
I  hit 


The  scientific  style  in  which  '. 
fought  was  the  admiration  of  the  rins.  ffis 
attack  and  defenoe  were  alike  Indioious. 
Aware  of  the  dangerous  left-handea  lunge  of 
the  Bishop,  by  which  be  had  beforebeen 
robbed  of  victory  when  within  his  grasp,  he 
took  especial  care  not  only  to  oover  his 
vulnerable  point,  but  to  counteract  Shaipe'i 

»lan  by  a  move  of  the  same  sort  himaelf. 

"  tus  we  find  him  constantly  pinking  ^diop'i 
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body  with  his  right,  and  ao  nrntdtaneont      itreiigth,  and  plant  his  fayonrite  hit.    His 

deliveries  on  Aleo's  nose  with  his  left  were 


very  heavy,  as  was  sufficiently  visible,  and 
Aleo  no  doubt  felt  their  weight,  for  his  head 

his  judicious  retreat,  and  rapid  esEeoution,  presented  a  dreadful  speotade  on  that  side 

right  and  left,  when  Bishop  left  his  body  wheretheblowstold,  and  his  mouth  and  eye 

unguarded,  were  beautiful ;  and  our  only  were  much  swollen  ;  indeed,  so  distressed  <ud 

surprise  was,  that,  after  such  apparent  mis-  he  appear  towards  the  end  of  the  fight,  that 

chief.  Bishop  was  enabled  to  come  up  so  Sharpe'sfriends  to  the  last  considered  he  had 

steady  and  strong.    Sharpe  fought  as  brave  a  chance,  and  the  odds  of  three  to  one  were 

as  a  lion,  but  his  judgment  was  inferior  when  offered  with  singnlar  caution.    It  was  not 

compared  with  Beid's.    He  fcusht  wildly,  till  Nature  had  deserted  Bishop  altogether 

and  without  discretion,  although  m  the  end,  that  he  struck,  and  his  backers,  though 

when  he  found  the  chances  were  against  him,  mortified,  candidly  confessed  he  could  not 

he  had  recourse  to  every  manoeuvre  to  regain  have  done  more. 


The  conquest  of  the  gallant  but  stale  Dick  Curtis  by  Perkins,  the 
Oxford  Pet,  had  rankled  long  in  the  minds  of  the  London  Fancy,  although 
poor  King  Dick  had  fallen,  not  ingloriously,  before  superior  weight,  length, 
strength,  and  youth.  It  was  thought  that  Alec  would  be  a  better  match 
for  him,  and  accordingly  articles  were  signed  for  £100  a  side,  and  the  day 
£xed  for  the  25th  May,  1830. 

As  a  short  notice  of  Perkins,  and  a  detailed  report  of  his  victory  over 
Curtis,  will  appear  in  the  appendix  of  this  Period,  we  shall  not  further 
dwell  on  his  Ring  career.  Perkins  had  trained  at  Chipping  Norton,  and 
Beid  paid  every  attention  to  getting  himself  fit  at  Burford,  in  Surrey  ;  and 
80  favourable  were  the  accounts  of  his  condition  that  he  was  freely  backed 
at  six  to  four  by  his  old  friends. 

On  the  Monday  before  thebatUe  the  'Varsity  city  was  full  of  bustle  and 
activity.  The  "  Red  Lion  "  and  the  "  Anchor  '*  were  crowded  by  visitors 
anxious  to  get  the  ^<  tip  "  as  to  the  whereabouts.  This  was  found  to  be 
the  '<  Four-shire  Stone,"  seven  miles  from  Chipping  Norton,  at  a  point 
where  the  counties  of  Oxford,  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Berks  are 
conterminous.  We  may  here  note  that  on  this  occasion  Reid  fought 
under  the  alias  of  ^^  Jack  O'Brien,"  owing  to  his  being  held  to  bail  for  a 
period  then  unexpired,  for  being  present  at  a  mill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  The  battle  is  reported  in  Belts  Life  as  between  *'  Perkins  and 
Jack  O'Brien." 

By  eleven  o'clock  Commissary  Oliver  and  his  lieutenant,  '<  Fogo  of  the 
Frosty  Face,"  had  pitched  the  ring  at  the  appointed  rendezvous — it 
being  surrounded  by  numerous  undergrads,  who  had  given  the  slip  to 
<*  bulldogs  "  and  '^proctors  "  to  attend  the  demonstration  of  craniology  and 
the  practical  essay  on  ^^  bumps  "  which  Messrs.  Reid  and  Perkins  had  pre- 
pared for  their  edification.     At  a  little  before  twelve  the  Chelsea  hero 
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showed,  waited  on  by  Young  Dntcb  Sam  and  Dick  Cartis,  the  Oxonian 
quickly  following,  esquired  by  Harry  Jones  and  Ned  Stockman.  Each 
man  was  heartily  cheered.  The  colours,  green  with  a  crimson  spot  for 
Beid,  and  a  fancy  pink  silk  fogle  for  the  Oxford  Pet,  were  tied  to  the 
stakes.  The  whip-bearers  of  the  ''Fair  Play  Club"  preserved  an  un- 
broken ring,  and  everything  was  arranged  with  regularity  and  order.  The 
toss  for  choice  of  position  was  won  for  Perkins.  The  men  shook  hands, 
the  seconds  and  bottle-holders  retired  to  their  respective  comers,  and  the 
men,  toeing  the  scratch,  threw  up  their  daddies  and  began 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — ^Both  appeared  in  ezoeUent 
condition,  but  Beid  nad  the  advantage  in 
weight*  being  lOit  7Ib.»  while  Perkins  waa 
IQst.  31b.  1^  differenoe  wae  not  m  obviona 
ai  they  stood  opposed  toeach  other,  although 
it  might  teU  in  the  end;   indeed,  a  more 


equal  match  as  to  siae  could  scarce  be 
imagined.  A  manhr  firmness  saton  the  brow 
of  each,  and  ererythinff  like  penonal  animo- 
sity seemed  banished  from  their  minds.  No 
sooner  had  the  seconds  and  bottle-holders 
retired  than  the  Snob  showed  his  determina- 
tion to  lose  not  a  moment  in  bringing  the 
enemv  to  action.  Covering  his  points  welL 
he  adranoed,  and  made  slight  play  left  and 
right ;  the  Pet,  awake^  stopped  these  efforts 
with  great  neatness.  The  Snob  tried  the 
same  manosuYre  a  second  time ;  but  the  Pet 
again  stopped  and  ^t  away.  He  had  not 
much  time  to  deliberate,  however,  before 
Beid  popped  in  his  left  on  the  "mark ; "  he 
tried  his  right  at  the  nob  at  the  same  time, 
but  it  was  *'  no  go."  A  bustling,  active  rally 
followed,  good  stopping  was  observable  on 
both  sides,  and  slight  exchanges  took  place. 
In  the  end  the  Snob  caught  the  Pet  on  the 
jowl  with  his  left*  and  dropped  him.  althoujsh 
the  blow  was  not  deliverod  with  decisive 
force ;  still,  this  was  booked  as  the  first  knock- 
down, and  Beid  was  loudly  cheered. 

2.— The  Ghelsea  hero  again  all  activity,  the 
Pet  cautious.  The  Snob's  first  one  two 
stopped,  but  his  left  was  once  more  at  the 
victualling  office.  In  return,  the  Pet  caught 
his  opponent  a  nasty  one  on  the  mume, 
swelling  his  lips,  and  leading  to  a  cry  of  "  first 
blood  ;^' but  It  was  so  slight,  if  at  all  to  be 
seen,  that  he  contrived  to  hide  it  from  ob- 
servation. A  slashing  raDy  foUowed,  and  the 
left-handed  counters  were  beautiful — ^both 
'*  napping  it "  with  considerable  force.  Beid 
had  rather  the  advantage  in  the  onslaught, 
but  in  following  up  his  man  the  Pet  went 
down,  amidst  cheers  from  his  friends. 

8.— The  Snob  first  to  fight,  and  all  bustle 
in  his  operations ;  the  Pet,  cautious,  stopped 
his  one  two.      Perkins  received  a  clinker  on 


theleftear,  and  first  blood  was  visSUe  beneath, 
while  the  ear  was  puffed;  this  was  dedaied 
as  unequivocal  of  the  second  etvent  for  the 
Snob.  The  Oxonian,  all  alive,  met  the 
Snob*s  attack,  stopping  his  ri^t,  but  oatdiiiv 
his  left  slap  in  the  musiLe,  the  Snob  had  it 
in  return  with  equal  force.  The  Snob  put 
in  a  left-hand  body  hit,  and  eot  awi^. 
Betuminffagaintothechaige^hefofmd  the 
Pet  armed  at  all  points.  The  Pet  retreated, 
stopping  Bad*s  rtf;ht  and  left  with  admirable 
precision,  and  ultunately  gdng  down  without 
a  blow,  upon  the  cautious  system. 

4.— Beid,  first  to  fight,  popped  in  a  kft- 
handed  job  on  the  potato  tiap^  ditto  on  the 
ogle,  llie  Pet  saw  the  defensive  wmild  not 
do,  and  fought  a  spiritedrally ;  ihe  exohaogcs 
were  quick  and  effectual-— hit  followed  hit 
with  electric  rapidity,  and  each  dronped 
claret— the  Pet  from  the  mouth,  Bdd  Iram 
the  conk.  The  scientific  stopping  on  both 
sides  during  this  laUy  waa  first-rate.  The 
Snob  tried  his  bod^  hit  with  the  left,  but 
was  short ;  the  Pet  smiled  and  got  awMr. 
Beid  would  not  be  denied,  but  went  mern7 
to  his  man ;  there  was  no  getting  away,  and 
to  it  th^  went  "  ding-dong."  The  oounter- 
hits  were  numerous,  and  the  stops  equally 
so.  The  Pet  put  in  a  body  hit  with  his  rii^t 
— but  with  both  men  most  punidiment  was 
given  with  the  left^  and  neither  spared  his 
opponent.  In  the  end  Perkins  went  down 
hitting,  Beid  smiUng  defiance. 

6. — Good  stoj^ing  r^t  and  left  by  both ; 
the  Snob  stuck  to  ms  work,  and  countering 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Perkins  retreated 
foUowed  closely  b^  Bttd,  who  kept  Mtting 
away,  when  Perkins  dropped  on  one  knee, 
and  put  up  his  hand ;  Beid  withheld  a  falliai 
blow,  though  entitled  to  hit,  and  retire] 
amidst  the  cheers  of  lus  friends. 

6.— The  Chelsea  champion  put  in  his  left 
on  the  Oxford  man*s  nosde,  which  wis 
uncorked.  He  then  went  in  boldly  to  pinish, 
but  the  Pet  dropped  and  smiled.  l6xim  of 
"Stand  up!"  and  "Foul!") 

7.— The  Snob,  all  alive,  went  to  work,  end 
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put  in  a  left-handed  mozzler.  The  Pet  re* 
tamed  the  oompliment.  Heayy  hits  ex- 
changed, but  the  Pet  had  the  wont  of  it, 
and  again  went  down  amidst  the  grumbling 
of  the  Snob's  friendi.  (Ten  pounds  to  five 
onBeid.) 

8.— The  Snob  made  plaj  right  and  loft— 
the  first  stopped,  the  second  successful. 
Perkins  returned  heavilj  with  his  left; 
good  counter-hitting,  the  science  of  both  ex« 
eitin^  general  adnuration.  Perkins  rather 
cautious,  but  Beid  would  be  at  work,  and 
rattled  in ;  more  fine  counter-hitting,  and  a 
ipirtted  lally— the  hitting  was  uashin^. 
The  Pet  was  hit  down  with  a  slinging  hit 
over  the  right  eye,  which  exhibited  a  gaping 
wound,  but  the  Snob  had  it  almost  as  heavily 
on  the  smeller,  and  fell  on  his  hands  and 
knees ;  both  bleeding. 

9.— Good  fighting  on  both  sides,  but 
Beid  had  the  advantage  of  strength.  The 
Pet  retreated  before  him,  stopping,  but 
caught  it  again  on  the  right  eve  and  on  the 
cheek  beneath,  where  an  old  wound  was 
opened.  Beid  put  in  his  favourite  left-handed 
bodier,butcanghtanose-ender  in  return.  Per- 
kins retreated,  but  was  all  alive,  and  popped 
in  a  lobbing  lut  with  his  left,  and  threw  in 
his  right  on  the  Snob's  neck.  The  Chelsea 
man  returned  fiercely,  hitting  right  and 
left,  when  the  Pet  fell  on  his  bauds  and 
knees. 

10.— ^Beid,  aU  alive,  planted  his  left  on  the 
body ;  counter-hits  on  the  maszard,  and  neat 
stopping.  Perkins  went  down  on  his  knees. 
(More  mmbling  from  Beid's  friends.) 

ll.--Both  showed  strong  marks  of  punish- 
ment. The  Snob  went  to  work,  and  cut 
away  in  good  style ;  Perkins  popped  in  his 
right  at  the  body,  but  had  it  in  return  on  the 
nob.  Spirited  rally.  Beid  i^in  tapped  at 
the  victualling  office  of  the  Pet,  and  after 
good  counter-hitting  Perkins,  on  the  retreat, 
went  down. 

12. — ^Perkins  put  in  a  right-hander  on  the 
throat  of  Beid,  and  stopped  a  counter-hit 
with  his  left ;  left-hand  exchanges ;  the  Pet 
went  down.  (Cries  of  "  Shame  1 "  from  the 
friends  of  Beid.) 

13.— ThePetcautious,  and  on  the  defensive ; 
Beid  went  to  him ;  good  scientific  stops  richt 
and  left ;  excellent  counter-hitting ;  the 
Londoner  had  it  heavy  on  the  grinders. 
(Shouts  for  Oxford.)  A  nretty  active  rally, 
hits  pro  and  con,,  ana  Perkins  slipped 
down. 

14.— Perkins  made  play ;  Beid,  readv  at  all 
points,  tried  to  brixig  nis  man  to  a  rally,  but 
the  Pet,  after  stopping  some  severe  hits,  went 
down  on  one  hand  and  knee. 

15.— Sharp  jobbing  right  and  left  on  both 
sides ;  heavv  deliveries  right  and  left  from 
the  Snob  ;  claret  in  abundance ;  hit  and  hit : 
Peildns  down  ;  but  the  Snob,  though  vexed 
at  his  man  dropping,  stepped  away,  and 
nailed. 

16.— A  fine,  manly  rally ;  blows  followed 
UowB  in  quick  succession,  and  both  received 


In  the  end  Perkins  down,  Beid,  for 
fchelBrst  time,  upon  him. 

17.— The  Pet  stiU  strong  and  confident. 
Beid  delivered  his  left  at  uie  carcass,  and 
got  away.  A  rally;  Perkins  went  down 
stopping. 

18.— Fine  fighting ;  Perkins  on  the  retreat. 
Alec  with  him  in  good  style.  Severe  ex- 
ohanffes,  Perkins  down— both  distilling  ^e 
puiple  fluid. 

19. — Severe  deliveries  from  Beid.  and  some 
neat  returns.  The  Snob  had  the  best  of  the 
fighting :  the  Pet  down. 

20.--^topping  at  starting,  but  Beid  would 
not  be  denied — fought  with  quickness. 
The  Pet,  retreating,  was  down,  after  some 
pretty  returns,  but  he  had  the  worst  of  the 
game,  and  was  somewhat  on  the  piping 
order. 

2L  —The  Chelsea  hero  hit  his  man  down 
with  the  left  in  good  style,  and  became  more 
jolW. 

22.— Beid,  all  activity,  planted  his  left  on 
the  body  and  broke  away.  Perkins  went  to 
work,  and  the  fighting  was  beautiful  while  it 
lasted ;  but  Perkins  went  down  on  both  knees. 
His  opponent  withheld  his  falling  blow,  and 
looked  mortified  at  this  cautious  sjrstem. 

23.— Heavy  jobbing ;  both  received  and  re- 
turned, and  were  the  worse  for  their  work ; 
Perkins  floored. 

24. — Merry  milling,  good  countering; 
Perkins  retreated.  Beid  bored  him  to  the 
ropes,  hit  away,  and  fell  upon  him. 

25.— The  Pet^s  left  cheek  cut  with  a  shMh- 
ing  hit — claret  in  a  stream.  Perkins  did  not 
flinch,  fought  to  a  rally,  but  was  dropped. 

26.— Beid  showed  symptoms  of  fatigue,  but 
stiU  merry.  Hit  left  and  right,  the  Pet  down. 

27,  28,  29.— Good  fightmg  rounds,  heav/ 
exchanges,  but  Perkins  down  in  every  round. 

30.— Beid  planted  his  left  and  right  with 
great  force;  Perkins  made  a  neat  return 
with  his  left  on  Alec's  muszle,  but  was  hit 
down  with  a  left-handed  teaser.  Beid  smiled, 
and  clapped  him  on  the  back  as  he  was  on 
his  knees. 

31.— Pertjns  was  again  hit  down.  (Aheavr 
shower  of  rain  now  came  on,  during  which 
there  was  a  little  confusion  from  a  supposition 
that  certain  constables  were  breaking  mto  the 
ring  to  save  the  Pet  from  defeat,  but  this 
proved  to  be  a  false  alarm.  The  men  in  the 
mterim  fought  with  great  spirit,  and  the 
hitting  and  stopping  was  kept  up  with  great 
vigour,  with  pretty  equal  advantage.  The 
Pet,  however,  was  alwajrs  down.) 

37. — Tremendous  rally.  The  deliveries  on 
both  sides  perfect  shakers,  and  the  Pet  rather 
the  best  of  the  hitting.  (Shouts  from  the 
Gownsmen,  and  betting  rather  In  favour 
among  Perkins's  friends,  but  little  done.) 

88.— Beid  again  took  the  lead,  but  was 
oourageously  met.  After  a  sharp  rally,  the 
Pet  was  hit  down  with  a  left-handed  smack 
in  the  throttle.  (Loud  applause  from  the 
Londoners,  and  the  odds  a^^un  firm  in  Beid's 
flavour.) 
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89.— Bothdiitreied,  ImigMneMlionB.  Hit 
awBj  right  and  left,  no  mistake  ai  to  inten- 
tion. Perkini  floored  with  a  left-handed  job. 

40.— Seid  all  Hfe  and  oonfidenoe,  the  Pet 
'*  nothinc  loth."  Hit  for  hit  left  and  right 
at  the  nobi.  Perkini  mahed  to  in-fightmg, 
napped  it  ai  he  oame  in,  but  gave  the  upper- 
eat.  Reid  down.  (Benewed  oheen  from  the 
"QownaneD,"  and  Perkini's  friends  still 
confident.) 

41.— Science  well  exhibited  hr  both.  The 
stopping  excellent.  Gonnter^hitting.  The 
Pet  down.  (The  referee  cantioned  Perkins 
to  make  "a  stand-up  fight,'*  when  he  ex- 
claimed "  the  grass  was  so  slippery  he  could 
not  help  going  down."  At  tms  time,  from 
the  heayy  rain,  which  had  now  subsided, 
there  was  some  cause  for  the  excuse. ) 

42.— Beid  was  again  busy  with  the  Pet's 
bread-basket  with  his  left.  A  slashing  rally ; 
good  exchanges.  In  a  close  Perkins  down, 
Keid  on  top  of  him. 

4S. — Beid,  all  gaiety,  thoufl^  wofully  dis- 
figured in  the  mug,  went  to  his  man,  poroed 
in  left  and  rightj,  and  in  the  end  Perxms, 
after  a  few  exchanges,  went  down. 

44. — No  time  wasted— good  stand-up  fight- 
ing, but  the  Pet  getting  weak.  ("  Tske  him 
away  r  said  the  ^'Gownsmen."  "No,**  said 
8am,  "  he  does  not  often  dine  at  an  ordinaiy ; 
let  him  have  a  sldnfuL")    The  Pet  down. 

45  and  46.— The  mischief  prettr  equal,  and 
the  fiffhting  excellent.  Perkins  down  in  both 
rounds. 

47.— A  desperate  ndly ;  both  did  their  best ; 
the  Pet  hit  down,  but  Beid  also  fell  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  rather  weak. 

48. — ^Perkins's  right  eye  was  now  completely 
dosed,  and  his  left  looked  queer.  Beid  went 
in  to  finish,  but  was  manfully  met ;  still 
Perkins  had  the  worst  of  the  fighting,  and 
was  hit  down. 

49.— Beid  all  gaiety,  and  again  fresh  ;  the 
Pet  steady,  but  dreadfully  punished  in  the 
phis.  The  Londoner  made  play,  and  hit 
awa7  right  and  left,  the  latter  on  the  body. 
Perxins  met  him  on  the  nose  with  his  lert, 
but  in  the  return  was  hit  down  with  a  lef  t- 
handedjob. 

60. — Beid  was  now  the  favourite  at  long 
odds,  but  the  Pet*s  game  did  not  desert  him  ; 
his  heart  was  still  m  the  right  place,  and  he 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  redeem  his  falling 
fortune.    Keid,  howerer,  was  too  strong,  and 


dropped  him  with  a  left-handed  toadi  in  the 
physQg.  The  Pet  fell  forwaid  on  bia  faioe 
weak. 

61,  62,  and  6S.— All  in  &Yoiir  of  Beid, 
though  Perkins  did  wonders,  and  fonght  with 
unshrinking  courage.  In  the  last  round  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  resting  on  his  advenazr'B 
shoulder.  Beid  smiled,  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  walked  away.  (Cries  of  "  Take 
him  away !") 

64,  and  last.— The  Oxford  man  came  np  to 
make  a  last  eff  cot,  but  it  was  evident! j  all 
over.  Still  he  didhis  bert — made  aome  weak 
returns  to  slashing  hits,  and  at  last  reoeived 
the  eoup-de-i/race ;  he  fell,  bat  g^orioualT, 
and  his  seconds,  thinVing  he  had  had  enoQgn, 
gave  in  for  hun,  the  fight  having  lasted 
exactly  an  hour.  Both  men  were  heavUy 
puiished.  Beid  walked  to  his  carriage  amidst 
the  cheers  of  his  "  pals,"  and  Perkins,  having 
recovered  from  his  temporary  dose,  roee  soon 
after  and  followed  his  example,  tenriUy  mor- 
tified in  spbit  as  well  as  altered  in  frontis- 
piece. 

Bbmabwb.— This  was  one  of  the  best  and 
fairest  mills  on  record,  and  was  throughout 
full  of  bustle  and  spirit.  Beid,  thou^  not 
quite  up  to  the  mark  of  former  times,  was 
all  his  friends  had  a  right  to  anticipate.  Hie 
was  active,  vigorous,  and  quick,  and  never 
threw  a  d^ce  away,  save  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  Peikms  slipped  down  inten- 
tionally, and  when  he  might  have  been  hit, 
but  his  omwnent  generoudy  withheld  his 
blows.  This  added  to  his  credit ;  but  it  ii 
due  to  say  he  suffered  severd^  for  his  vietoty, 
and  was  heavily  punished  m  the  counter- 
hitting.  The  Oxford  man  fullv  maintained 
his  famc^  and  although  beaten  f dl  gUnioodv 
bef  oro  hu  superior  in  strength  and  wetght,  if 
notmuchsoinsdence.  Sudb  was  the  equality 
of  miKhief  in  some  of  the  latest  stmmes  in 
the  fight  that  then  was  no  certainty  13U  the 
fiftieth  round ;  and  on  two  or  three  occasions 
Perkins  was  the  favourite  witib  his  friends,  end 
backed  at  odds.  With  the  exception  of  going 
down  too  often  on  the  cautious  qrstem  there 
was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  Oxford 
hero ;  and  even  thii,  though  not  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  "stand-up  fighting,"  was 
justifiable  in  point  of  good  generals^.  In 
fact,  it  was  impossible  for  a  beaten  man  to 
have  done  more  to  deserve  the  respect  and 
approval  of  his  backers. 


About  a  week  before  the  fight,  Reid,  in  a  foolhardy  experiment  to  show 
how  he  would  muzzle  his  antagouist,  struck  his  knuckles  against  a  door, 
and  swelled  up  his  hand ;  but  from  this  piece  of  folly  he  sufficiently  re- 
covered not  to  show  its  effects.  On  the  night  after  the  fight  both  men 
showed  at  their  respective  headquarters  at  Oxford,  and  exhibited  heavy 
marks  of  the  conflict  of  the  morning.  The  University  city  was  all  bustle  and 
commotion,  and  both  pleased  and  displeased  had  enough  to  say  on  the  subject 
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Tom  Spring,  Gully,  Phfl  Sampson,  Tom  Gajnor,  and  several  of  the  old 
school  of  boxers  were  on  the  ground,  and  resolutely  assisted  in  presenring 
order. 

This  was  Alec  Reid*s  last  occasion  of  exhibiting  as  a  principal  in  the 
Ring.  For  some  years  he  was  a  well-known  exhibitor  and  teacher  of  the 
art  in  the  London  schools.  In  his  latter  days,  being  afflicted  with  paralysis  in 
tlie  left  arm  and  side,  he  sunk  into  a  sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  at 
boxing  benefits,  his  civility  of  manner  and  respectful  courtesy  enabling 
him  to  earn  a  humble  crust.  For  some  years  he  was  a  room  manager  at 
NsLi  Laagham's,  old  friends,  who  remembered  his  game  conduct  and  honest 
manliness,  often  lending  him  support  in  occasional  benefits.  Beid  died  in 
comparative  poverty  and  obscurity  in  1876,  in  his  seventy-third  year. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

BISHOP  SHARPE  ("THE  BOLD  SMUGGLER*^. 

1818—1826. 

Bishop  Sharps,  once  a  Beaman  in  His  Majesty's  navy,  and  subsequently 
known  as  a  "  long-shore  man  **  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woolwich,  was  as 
tough  a  specimen  of  the  material  of  which  our  *'  old  salts  **  were  made  as 
even  Jack  Scroggins  himself. 

Of  the  early  career  of  Bishop  Sharpe  we  have  but  little  reliable  account. 
He  beat  two  unknowns,  named  Lester  and  the  ^'  Deptford  Carrier,"  and  in 
his  first  recorded  battle,  on  the  24th  September,  1818,  conquered  Bob  Hall 
in  forty-five  rounds,  occupying  fifty-five  minutes,  at  Woolwich,  after  a 
determined  contest  Battles  with  minor  pugilists,  in  all  of  which  he  was 
successful,  spread  his  fame.  These  we  shall  pass  with  a  mere  enumeration. 
On  March  24th,  1819.  he  met.  and  defeated,  on  Woolwich  Marshes,  Dick 
Prior  in  twenty-five  rounds,  thirty-five  mmutes,  for  X25.  In  December, 
1819,  he  beat  John  Street  (an  opponent  of  Josh  Hudson),  in  one  hundred 
rounds,  105  minutes,  near  Charlton,  Kent.  In  February,  1820,  John 
King  surrendered  to  the  Bishop  in  twenty-five  minutes,  during  which 
twenty-five  sharp  rounds  were  fought,  for  £25  a  side,  at  Plumstead. 

The  contest  between  the  *^  Bold  Smuggler  "  and  the  '<  Slashing  Gipsy," 
as  Jack  Cooper  was  called,  took  place  for  £50  a  side,  at  the  Old  Ifaypole, 
in  Epping  Forest,  on  Tuesday,  June  17th,  1823.  The  patricians  of  the 
West  in  the  days  of  the  Fourth  George,  as  a  general  rule,  were  greatly 
averse  to  a  ride  over  the  London  stones  to  witness  any  fight  in  North  Kent  or 
Essex.  But  the  fame  of  the  Gipsy,  who  had  conquered  every  boxer 
opposed  to  him — ^West  Country  Dick,  O'Leary,  Dent,  Scroggins,  and 
Cabbage  had  succumbed — and  the  character  for  determination  and  lasting 
which  had  run  before  the  Bishop,  had  travelled  westward,  and  proved  such 
an  attraction  that  quite  an  aristocratic  surrounding  witnessed  the  meny  milL 
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The  Old  Majpole,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  the  rallying  point,  and 
the  situation  chosen  to  make  the  ring  was  delightfully  picturesque.  At  a 
few  minutes  past  one  Sharpe,  in  a  white  wrapper  and  a  yellowman,  arm- 
in-arm  with  the  John  Bull  Fighter,  threw  his  heaver  into  the  ring,  followed 
by  Phil  Sampson.  The  Gipsy  shortly  afterwards  appeared,  in  a  blue  coat, 
with  a  blue  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  repeated  the  token  of  de- 
fiance. Spring  and  Richmond  were  seconds  for  Cooper,  and  Hudson  and 
Sampson  officiated  for  Sharpe.  Spring  and  Hudson  tied  the  colours  to  the 
stakes,  and  betting  was  five  to  four  on  the  Gipsy.  The  latter  boxer, 
according  to  report,  had  the  advantage  in  weight  of  eight  pounds. 

THE   FIGHT. 


Bonndl.— Sharpe,  immediately  on  shaking 
hands,  appeared  in  a  huny  to  go  to  work, 
and  made  play  with  his  opponent.  Tlie  left 
hand  of  Bharpe  told  slightly.  The  Gipsv 
retreated.  Some  blows  were  exchangee^ 
when,  in  closing,  a  severe  struggle  took  plaoe ; 
Sharpe  had  the  best  of  the  throw,  and  the 
Gipsy  was  undermost.  (Great  shouting  for 
Sliarpe.) 

2.— The  right  eye  of  Cooper  was  winldnc 
from  a  slight  hit.  Sharpe  was  confident,  and 
the  Gipsy  retreated  from  him ;  the  latter,  at 
length,  made  himself  up,  and  with  a  right- 
handed  lunging  hit  he  made  Sharpe  stagger, 
and  he  also  went  down  on  one  knee,  out 
lumped  up  again  immediately.   ("Well  done, 

Cooper  n 

3.~Botii  readv— both  offering— the  Gipsy 
retreating,  and  Sharpe  following.  In  closing, 
the  Gipsy  got  the  thro* 

4  to  7. —A  very  small  tinge  of  the  claret 
appeared  on  the  Gipsy's  lips.  Sharpe  rushed 
in,  bored  the  Gipsy  to  the  ropes,  and  threw 
him. 

8  to  13.— Their  blows  did  no  execution— at 
least,  th^  did  not  appear  effective.  It  was 
bloodless  up  to  the  close  of  this  round. 

14.— Cooper  showed  off  a  little  in  his  usual 
style  in  this  round ;  he  nobbed  Sharpe,  and 
also  gave  him  a  severe  crots-buttook.  (*'  It  is 
of  no  use,"  cried  Josh.  "  I  have  seconded 
Bishop  seven  times,  and  none  of  the  coves 
could  ever  make  a  mark  upon  him.*') 

16  and  16.— Sharpe  received  a  heavy  blow 
under  his  listener,  and  went  down. 

17  to20.— In  the  25th  round,  Sharpe  napped 
pepper,  and  the  claret  trickled  down  his  face. 
C'i  have  fetched  it  at  last, »  said  Cooner  to 
Sharpe,  laughing ; "  and  plenfy  more  will  soon 
foUow.^  **iWt  be  too  fast, '^replied  Sharpe, 
putthig  in  at  the  same  time  a  severe  blow  on 
the  Giray's  throat.  The  latter,  however, 
bored  Sharpe  down.) 

27  to  87.— The  friends  of  the  Gipsy  felt 
quite  M  ease  that  be  vould  win  the  battle ; 


and  the  partisans  of  Sharpe  were  equally 
confident,  asserting  that  "  he  could  not  lose 
it."  Yet  the  Gipsy  did  not  make  use  of  his 
severe  right-handed  hit,  and  kept  always 
retreating  from  his  opjionent.  The  superiority 
of  Sharpe  in  this  round  was  so  dedsive,  and 
his  conduct  so  generous  and  manly,  as  to 
receive  thunders  of  applause  from  every 
spectator  round  tlie  ling.  Sharpe  hit  the 
Gipsy  so  severely  that  the  latter  in  retreating 
got  between  the  ropes.  Sharpe  disdained  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opport^My  (what 
Bandall  would  have  termed  giving  a  chance 
away^,  and  walked  back  into  the  middle  of 
the  nng,  beckoning  with  his  hand  for  Cooper 
to  follow  him.  Some  exchanges  took  places 
and  the  Gipsy  received  a  heavy  fall. 

38  to  44.— Sometimes  Sharpe  had  the  best 
of  it ;  at  other  times  Cooper  kept  his  friends 
ia  good  hcsur*r :  but  nothing  decisive  ap- 
peared on  eitlier  side  as  to  victory :  and 
several  of  the  old  ring-goers  murmured  that 
so  little  execution  had  oeen  done,  either  by 
the  tremendous  hitting  Gipsy  or  the  heavy 
punishing  Sharpe. 

45,  46,  47. — ^in  these  rounds  certain  symp- 
toms appeared  that  the  Gip«y  was  going  off, 
or,  in  plain  terms,  that  he  had  had  the  worst 
of  it ;  five  to  two,  by  way  of  chaffing,  was 
offered  Mainst  Cooper.  Martin  came  upto  the 
Gipsv  while  sitting  on  his  second's  knee,  and 
told  nim,  if  he  won  it,  he  should  have  £50, 
at  the  same  time  offering  to  back  Cooper  for 
£60.  -.o  t~. 

48,  49,  60.— In  the  last  round  the  Gipsy 
was  bored  to  the  ropes  by  the  hitting  of 
Sharpe,  and  abo  thrown  heavily.  ( "  It  is  idl 
your  own  way,  Sharpe ;  ko  in  and  finish  him. ") 

51. — A  severe  struggle  at  the  ropes,  ana 
Sharpe  went  down. 

52.— TheGipsvwashitdown.  TheSharpites 
outrageous  in  their  applause  and  gestures. 
("ItMassafeasthe&y.") 

53. — ^The  hitting  of  the  Gipsy  was  gone, 
and  his  ri^ht  hand  appeared  of  no  i^  to  l^init 
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Here  Spring  whifpered  to  Cooper  "to  lue  his  mUl  a  InmI  fizhi— a  long  inningi,  And  bu^ 

right  hand,  and  he  must  win  it. "    "I  cannot  little  to  show  for  it.    The  faoe  of  Sharpe  had 

use  it,"  replied  the  Qipsj ;  "  I  have  hurt  mj  soaroely  a  mark  upon  it ;  and  the  Oipsy  said 

shoulder.**^   The  Qipqr  fibbed  down  at  the  "he  was  not  hurt."    A  medical  man  on  the 

ropes.  Another  tremendous  shout  for  Sharpe.  ground  examined  the  shoulder  of  the  Gipmr, 

54.— The   nob    of    the    Oipsr   appeared  and   he  prMiouneed    "the   clavicle  to  be 

punished  severely,  and  his  right  eye  was  fractured."    (Of  course,  this  sounded  mere 

out.    Both  down.  learned  than  to  say  "  the  ooUar-bone  was 

66.— Sharpe  now  took  great  liberties  with  broken.")  This  fra^ure  prevented  the  Oipsy 

the  head  of  nis  omMment,  and  fell  upon  him  from  lifting  his  arm  without  ezperiendng 

so  heavily  as  nearly  to  shake  the  wind  out  of  A  grinding  of  the  bones,  producing  great  pain. 


him.  If  the  Oipsy  had  taken  the  lead  instead  of 

56,  and  last. — ^This  was  short  and  sweet  to  retreating  from  hisadvenaiy,  it  was  thought 

Shaipe :  he  hit  Cooper  down,  and  when  time  he  must  have  won  it.    Cooper  missod  several 

was  called  victory  was  declared  in  favour  of  blows,  and  at  various  times  did  not  follow  up 

Bishop  Sharpe.     The  battle  occupied  one  his  success.    This  was  observable  in  the  tenth 

hour  twenty-five  minutes.  round,  the  ninth  being  a  guinea  to  a  shillbig 

BnCABES.— The  judges  called  the  above  in  his  favour* 

A  second  match  with  Jack  Cooper  was  fought  by  Sharpe  at  Harpenden 
Common,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1828,  with  the  like  result,  Sharpe  proving 
conqueror  in  thirty-nine  minutes,  during  which  Cooper  fought  thirty 
mshing  rounds.  1  he  two  battles  were  so  similar  that  a  reprint  would  be 
mere  repetition.  At  Blackheath  Sharpe  and  Cooper  met  a  third  time,  on 
November  14th,  in  the  same  year,  for  £100,  and  fought  a  draw,  daylight 
closing  in  on  the  undecided  contest. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1825,  Sharpe,  after  an  absence  of  some  twelve 
months  in  his  seafaring  occupation,  got  on  a  match  for  £25  a  side  with  an 
aspirant,  one  Ben  Warwick,  whom  the  Bold  Smuggler  polished  off  after  a 
one-sided  battle  of  considerable  obstinacy  in  twenty-five  minutes,  being,  as 
many  said,  at  the  rate  of  a  sov.  per  minute.  As  Mr.  Warwick,  to  whose 
credit  some  previous  conquests  of  outsiders  are  placed,  never  again  sported 
canvas  in  the  P.R.,  we  shall  not  report  the  battle. 

Sharpe,  by  his  victories  over  Cooper  and  his  drawn  battle  with  Alec  Reid, 
already  noticed,  encouraged  his  friends  to  seek  what  was  expected  to  be  a 
decisive  match  with  his  scientific  adversary  the  Chelsea  Snob,  more 
especially  as  the  hitter  had  in  the  interval  beaten  Jack  Cooper,  Jnbb, 
and  Savage.  The  stakes  of  £100  were  made  good,  and  on  the  6th  of 
September,  1826,  the  men  met  at  the  renowned  battlefield  of  No  Man's 
Land,  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  ^*  Bishop  "  set  up  his  training  quarters  at  the  ^'  Castle,"  Highgate, 
while  Reid  took  his  breathings  on  Putney  Heath,  patronising  the 
"  Green  Man."  In  point  of  age  Reid  had  the  advantage,  being  twenty-four, 
while  Sharpe  numbered  thirty  summers.  In  the  former  fight  the  odds  were 
quoted  at  six  to  four  on  Reid,  but  on  this  occasion  five  to  four  were  laid 
on   the  Smuggler.    On    the   Tuesday   morning  the  lads  of  "the  long 
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Tillage"  were  astir  as  early  as  five  o'clock,  and  a  lively  succession  of 
vehicles  bowled  along  the  great  North  Road. 

When  Reid  met  Sharpe  in  their  first  battle  he  complained,  and  not 
without  reason,  of  the  neglect  of  his  backers.  In  the  present  case  he  had 
cause  to  be  grateful  for  their  attention.  Every  possible  care  was  taken  of 
him  during  his  training,  and  preparations  were  made  for  taking  him  into 
the  ring  in  ^^  bang-up  style.''  His  crimson  favours  were  distributed 
liberally  among  his  friends,  and  a  dashing  barouche  and  four,  the  post- 
boys wearing  crimson  satin  jackets,  and  the  horses'  heads  decorated 
with  crimson  cockades,  was  prepared  to  carry  him  to  the  ground. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  add  to  his  confidence,  or  give  import- 
ance to  the  contest.  A  favourite  candidate  for  a  popular  election  could 
not  have  entered  the  field  under  more  dashing  auspices. 

Shortly  before  one  the  men  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  soon  after 
appeared  within  the  stakes.  Reid  took  the  lead,  accompanied  by  his  backers, 
and  Tom  Cribb  and  Ben  Burn  as  his  second  and  bottle-holder.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  followed  by  Sharpe,  who  was  waited  upon  by  Josh  Hudson 
and  Peter  Crawley.  A  trifling  shower  threw  a  slight  gloom  over  the 
assembled  multitude,  but  this  soon  ceased,  and  the  remainder  of  the  after* 
noon  was  favourable. 

The  men  immediately  peeled  for  action.  They  both  seemed  well ;  but  it 
was  thought  the  Bishop  might  have  been  better.  The  confidence  of  his 
backers,  nevertheless,  was  unshaken,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  odds 
were  decidedly  five  to  four  in  his  favour.  These  odds  were  freely  taken  by 
some,  but  not  so  freely  by  many  of  the  professed  friends  of  Reid  as 
might  have  been  anticipated. 

THE  FIGHT. 

BoQDd  1— On  taking  their  potitionfl,  the  knee,  ihowed  a  trifling  mark  on  his  left  eye* 

Bi0hopf  as  nsnal,  stood  with  his  right  leg  (Shouts  from  the  East  Enders.) 

foremost,  presentlDg  rather  an  awkward  ap-  2. — Beid  came  up  merry,  but  he  was  not 

pearance.    He  did  not  deal  long  in  postures,  allowed    much   time   for    reflection  ;    the 

however,  for  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  going  Bishop  again  went  to  work  as  if  he  meant 

to  work.      He  let  fly  right  and  left  at  Ueid's  mischiel     Alec  was  ready,  aud  successfully 

head,  but  was  prettily  stopped.     Both  now  stopped    his    desperate    left-handed    hits, 

set  to  with  activity,  and  a  spirited  rally  fol-  Another  rally  foUowed,  in  which  facers  were 

lowed,  in  which  the  Bishop  planted  his  left  interchanged,  but  Reid  had  the  worst  of  the 

on  Keid's  frontispiece  with  great  success.'  hitting,  and  was  again  thrown,  receiying 

The  Snob  was  awak^,  and  countered  slightly,  before  he  went  down  two  severe  hits  on  the 

but  Sharpe  was  too  sharp  for  him,  and  fol-  nose,  from  which  a  fresh  flow  of  claret  was 

lowing  up  his  bustling  system,  after  a  few  extracted,  and  a  trifling  wound  inflicted  on 

interchanges,  put   in   a   tremendous   left-  its  bridge.     The  oonfiaence  of  the  Bishop's 

handed  cfink  on  Beid's  proboscis,  drawing  friends  was  inoressed,  and  thehr  joy  loudly 

first  blood.      In  the  dose  Bishop  was  hit  expressed,  while  the  Chols^  l^s  looked 

down,  and  on  being  placed  on  his  sound's  blue, 
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8.— Reid  oiiM  up  like  the  gory  gboet  of 
Bftnquo.  but  he  was  still  joUj.  The  Biehop 
renewed  hie  ectiye  BTStem.  end  tried  a  ]efi> 
banded  Innge  at  Beid'a  body.  He  web  well 
stopped,  and  Beid  delivered  on  Ms  month 
and  nose.  The  Bishop  rushed  to  in-flg^ting, 
but  Beid  was  awake,  and  hit  him  heavilj  on 
the  body.  The  Bishop  staggered,  bat  in- 
stantly returned  to  his  man,  and  a  desperate 
rally  foUowecL  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Bishop,  who  hit  his  antagonist  right  and 
left,  and  dropped  him  heavily.  (Six  to  four 
on  the  Bishop.) 

4.— Beid  came  np  nothing  abashed,  bnt 
the  Bishop  was  soon  with  him,  and  attempted 
his  favourite  left>banded  job.  Beid  stopped 
him,  but  he  would  not  be  kept  off,  and  hit 
right  and  left,  while  the  Snob  countered 
with  great  severity,  and  gave  him  a  gash 
under  his  right  eye.  At  last  the  Bishop 
rushed  to  a  close,  and  Beid  was  thrown. 
(Two  to  one  offered  from  all  parts  of  the 
ring  on  the  Bishop.) 

6. — On  coming  to  the  scratch  the  Bishop 
showed  the  effects  of  Beid's  last  visitation 
to  his  phis.  Beid  seemed  to  derive  fresh 
spirit  from  this  proof  of  his  talent,  and  a 
desperate  and  courageous  rally  followed. 
The  Bishop's  fearful  attempts  with  his  left 
were  well  stopped,  and  Beid  put  in  two 
severe  jobbing  hits,  right  and  left^  which 
made  a  cutting  impression.  The  Bishop 
was  astounded,  and  Beid,  seeing  his  advan- 
tage, lost  no  time  in  following  up  his  handi- 
work ;  he  pursued  the  Bishop,  who  retreated 
on  the  defensive,  and  repeated  his  blows ;  a 
fierce  rally  followed,  in  which  there  was 
some  sharp  counter-hitting,  but  at  last  the 
Biuhop  was  hit  down  in  admirable  style. 
(An  instant  change  took  place  in  tbe  betting, 
and  from  the  distress  exhibited  by  the 
Bishop,  Beid  was  loudly  cheered,  and  two  to 
one  offered  in  his  favour.  Many  of  the 
backers  of  the  Bishop,  in  fact,  forthwith 
commenced  hedging.) 

G. — Both  came  up  steady^  but  Beid  was  the 
more  confident.  The  Bishop  was  rather 
abroad,  and  his  right  eye  b^an  to  close. 
Beid  now  took  the  lead  m  fighting,  but  he 
found  the  Bishop  ready,  and  after  a  short 
rallv  Beid  retreated.  This  ruse  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  Bishop  followed  him, 
and  as  ho  came  in  Beid  met  him  severely 
with  tho  right  and  loft.  The  Bishop  bored 
him  towards  the  ropes  with  wildness,  while 
Keid,  with  groat  quickness,  repeated  his 
fnrmdjhae  compliments.  In  the  close  both 
went  down,  Beid  under. 

7. — Itcid  still  a  decided  favourite,  and  two 
to  one  freely  offcrod.  He  came  up  with 
apparent  confidonco,  and  planted  a  left- 
handed  jobber  on  Sharpe's  nob.  Bharpe  at- 
lemptodin  return  to  bit  with  his  left,  but 
was  well  stopped.  A  short  rallv  followed, 
in  which  tlio  llishop  napped  it  right  and  left; 
but  in  the  close  he  threw  Beid,  aud  fell  upon 
him. 

8,— Sharpe  came  up  looking  serious,  and 


the  worse  for  wear ;  Beid  wasrsady  and  active, 
and  on  Sharpe's  rushing  to  in-fighting,  got 
away,  stopping  as  he  retreated  ;  bnt  at  laat 
pat  in  a  severe  left-handed  slap  on  Sharpe's 
lao&  A  close  followed,  and  alter  a  short 
struggle  for  the  fall,  both  went  down,  Beid 
under. 

9. — Sharpe  came  np  a  Httle  on  the  piping 
order,  but  forthwith  went  to  work.  Rm 
stopped  him  as  he  advanced,  and  in  getting 
away  slipped  down. 

lOi — Ueid  put  in  a  teazer  on  Sharpe's  body, 
and  jumped  awav:  Sharpe  followed  him  up. 
but  Beid  pursaed  his  retreating  system,  and 
in  the  cloee  both  went  down. 

11.— Both  came  up  distzBsaed,  bnt  Beid 
was  the  fresher,  and  taking  inrmnpt  advantage 
of  Sharpe's  situation,  he  put  in  five  or  six  tre- 
mendous blows  on  his  mob,  till  at  length  the 
Bishop  went  down  weak  from  want  of  breath. 
This  was  an  excellent  round  as  far  as  Beid 
was  concerned,  and  showed  his  marked 
superiority  in  science.  (Two  to  one  on 
Beid.  Joeh  thought  his  man  was  in  Queer 
Street,  and  gave  the  office  to  an  old  pal,  who 
offered  his  two  to  one  in  all  directions  in 
favour  of  Beid.) 

12. — Sharpe  came  up  groggy,  and  mshed 
at  Beid  for  the  close.  Both  went  down  by 
the  ropes,  and  as  Beid  got  np  he  patted 
Sharpe  goodhumouredly  on  the  shoulder. 
(Four  to  one  on  Beid,  and  bnt  few  takers.) 

13. — Shurpe  was  brought  to  the  scratch 
somewhat  more  steady.  He  made  several 
attempts  to  deliver  his  left  on  Beid's  body, 
but  Beid  got  away.  Sharpe  at  last  delivered 
right  and  left  handed  facers,  and  received  a 
poser  in  return  from  Beid's  left  He  Uien 
rushed  to  a  close,  and  a  scrambling  scuffle 
took  place  at  the  ropes,  when  both  went 
down  ;  and  Beid  again  patted  Sharpe  on  the 
shoulder,  as  if  in  compassionate  considera- 
tion of  his  approaching  defeat. 

14.— Beid  came  up  fresh,  and  on  the  alert. 
Sharpe  seemed  to  have  become  more  cautious. 
Beid  fought  first,  and  caught  him  a  jobbing 
hit  with  his  left  on  the  dexter  ogle.  Sharpe 
hit  short  at  Beid's  body  with  his  left  Beid 
jumped  away.  Blows  interohanged  with 
mutual  advantage.  Sharpe  suoceeded  in 
putting  in  a  aught  body  blow;  and  on 
closing  both  went  down,  Beid  under. 

15.— Beid  stiU  the  fresher  man.  Sharpe 
came  up  with  boldness,  and  commenced  by 
hitting  short  at  Beid's  body ;  Beid  got  away ; 
but  returning  to  the  assault,  caught  Shaj^ 
heavily  with  his  left  on  the  nob.  Sharpe 
again  tried  his  body  blow,  but  failed ;  and  on 
Keid  ruslung  to  elose  fic^hting,  he  went  down 
on  the  safe  system.  Tms  was  looked  in»on  as 
an  indication  of  cutting  it,  and  tiie  odds  were 
again  freely  offered  on  Beid. 

16. — Both  men  came  up  determined  on  mis- 
chief. Shaqpe  tried  his  left  and  right  at  Beid's 
head,  but  found  him  at  home ;  but  at  last^ 
watching  his  oiiiMvtunity,  he  succeeded  in 
effecting  that  which  he  had  so  often 
attempted— namely,  ib  catching  Beid  a  tf^ 
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mendoua  blow  in  the  wind.  The  effect  was 
alarming ;  Keid  was  doubled  u^  in  an  instant, 
and  feU.  Cribb,  with  great  qmcknefls,  placed 
him  on  Ben  Bom's  knee,  and  pushing  his 
head  in  his  stomach  to  stop  his  bellows, 
Buooeeded  in  bringing  him  to  the  scratch 
when  time  was  callea.  He  was,  however, 
▼ery  KrQgar»  and  his  friends  began  to  antici- 
pate tnattheir  hopes  were  at  an  end,  and  the 
netting  became  even. 

17.~Sharpe,  seeing  the  powerful  effects  of 
his  last  blow,  instantly  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  his  good  fortiue,  while  Tom 
Owen  loudly  called  upon  him  to  repeat  the 
doee  in  the  same  place.  Keid,  however,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  ring,  stopped  the 
intended  finisher,  and  countered  well  with  his 
left.  After  a  short  rally  Sharpe  went  down, 
while  Beid  had  nearly  recovered  the  effects 
of  the  previous  round. 

18. --Sharpe  again  attempted  to  throw  in 
his  right  and  left  at  Bdd's  body,  but  Reid  pt 
away  cleverly.  Beid,  who  was  now  "  hun- 
self  again,'*  pursued  Sharpe  with  an  apparent 
determination  to  make  a  dedsive  impression, 
when  Sharpe  went  down  without  a  blow, 
thereby  exciting  a  strong  expression  of  dis- 
pleasure on  the  part  of  Reid's  friends. 

19.  —Both  men  came  up  steady.  Beid  lost 
no  time  in  going  to  work,  and  after  some 
good  counter-hitting  Sharpe  dosed,  and 
threw  Reid  cleverly.  Even  betting  was  the 
order  of  the  day — ^Itdd  for  choice. 

20.— Sharpe  hit  short  at  Bdd's  body.  Bdd 
.attempted  to  place  a  left-handed  job  on 
Sharpens  head,  when  the  latter,  havini^  crept 
dose,  let  fly  with  his  left  at  a  wdl-judged 
distance,  caught  him  under  the  ribs,  and  he 
dropped  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  drawing  up 
his  legs  apparently  in  asony.  The  veteran 
Tom  was  again  at  his  elbow,  lifted  him,  as 
before,  on  Ben  Bum's  knee,  but  he  was  not 
equally  successful.  Reid  continued  to  writhe, 
as  in  great  pain,  and  on  "  time  "  being  called, 
being  unable  to  go  to  the  scratch,  Shaipe,  to 
the  suiprise  of  some,  the  joy  of  others,  and 
the  mortification  of  many,  was  declared  the 
victor.    Sharpe  was  immediatdy  conducted 


out  of  the  ring,  and  Reid  was  conveyed  to  his 
carriage,  where  he  soon  after  recovered,  and 
was  subseauently  enabled  to  walk  about  the 
heath  but  little  the  worse  for  his  defeat ;  his 
punishment,  in  fact,  was  not  so  great  as  that 
of  Sharpe.  The  fight  lasted  twenty-four 
minutes. 

Rkmabkb.— By  this  fight  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  comparative  merits  of  Beid 
and  Sharpe  have  been  fairly  decided,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  a  general  opinion,  for  it  was 
openly  stated,  and  boldly  asserted  by  Bdd 
himself,  that  but  for  the  acddental  blow 
which  prevented  his  coming  to  time,  he  would 
certaiiuv  have  won  the  battle ;  and  when  the 
game  which  he  displaved  in  his  late  fight  with 
Gaynor  is  considered  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  he  should  have  been  so  soon  and 
suddenly  brought  to  a  standstilL  He  declared 
that  for  some  time  the  effects  of  the  blow 
rendered  him  utterly  incapable  of  exertion. 
Havinff  thus  experienced  the  nature  of  the 
Bishoprs  tactics,  however,  he  says  he  feels 
satisfied  that  he  could  in  future  guard  against 
them,  and  render  victory  certain.    In  the 

Ent  instance,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best 
M  that  Reid  has  shown  himself  the 
r  fighter ;  but  he  is  blamed  for  not  taking 
more  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which 
Sharpe  afforded  him,  by  leaving  his  head 
unguarded  while  aiming  at  his  body.  Indeed, 
it  is  thought  that  if  he  had  been  awake  to 
this,  and  met  him  as  he  came  in,  there  could 
have  been  no  doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  contest. 
It  is  pretty  dear  that  Shame,  in  all  his  batties, 
never  met  with  such  an  adversary  before,  and 
that  he  had  the  worst  of  it  is  obvious  from 
his  own  friends*  betting  two  to  one  agidnst 
him.  It  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
tell  when  he  is  beaten,  and  that  at  all  times 
he  is  a  daxigerous  customer.  This  character 
he  has  maintained  on  the  present  occasion, 
and  he  has  also  shown  that  his  reputation  for 
courage  is  well  founded.  The  badcers  of  Reid 
immediately  declared  their  readiness  to  matoli 
him  again  against  Sharpe,  if  the  Smugglei 
should  be  disposed  for  another  shy,  a  proof 
of  their  implicit  belief  in  his  honesty. 


This  Tictoiy  placed  Sharpe  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  middle- 
weight boxers  of  the  day,  and  as  Tom  Gaynor  had  recently  engaged  with 
and  beaten  the  same  man,  the  Chelsea  Snob,  with  great  difficulty,  while 
the  Bishop  had  polished  him  off  (so  said  his  friends)  with  much  more 
ease,  a  line  was  taken  by  which  the  Bishop's  superiority  over  Ga^fiior  was 
assumed.  Not  so  thought  the  admirers  of  the  Bath  Carpenter.  They 
considered  the  match  '*  a  good  thing  "  for  Tom,  so  they  closed  at  once  with 
the  proposal,  and  posted  their  half -hundred  readily,  fixing  the  day  for  the 
5th  of  December,  1826,  and  the  trysting-place  at  No  Man's  Land,  Herts, 
^ere,  however,  a  iriove  ^as  necessary,  owino;  to  a  magisterial  Jnterferenc6| 
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and  a  move  was  accordingly  made  into  Bedfordshire.  At  Shere  Mere,  on 
the  ground  where  Sampson  and  Jem  Burn  settled  their  difference,  at  two 
o'clock,  the  men  met  in  battle  array.  Sharpe  was  attended  by  Josh 
Hudson  and  the  veteran  Tom  Owen,  while  Gaynor  had  the  services  of 
Harry  Holt  and  Tom  Oliver.  The  colours  being  tied  to  the  stakes,  the 
men  shook  hands  smilingly,  the  seconds  retired  to  their  comers,  and  the 
combatants  held  up  their  daddies  for 


THE  FIGHT. 


Round  t— On  ttuidhig  ud  the  oontraat 
in  oondition  mta  evidenti  and  alarmed  the 
layen  of  the  oddf  of  five  to  four  on  Oaynor, 
■o  that  they  went  round  to  six  to  four  on 
the  Bishop,  who  looked  haid,  ruddy,  end 
confident,  while  Gaynor  wae  lallow,  and  bore 
the  traoee  of  a  reoent  indisposition.  After 
a  few  seconds  spent  in  sparring,  Sharpe  let 
fly  his  left  at  Oaynor's  ribs,  but  missed,  and 
swung  round.  Gaynor  immediately  closed, 
and  threw  him  on  his  back,  mindnK  a  good 
ehance  of  punishing  his  man. 

2.^Sharpe  short  with  the  risht»  Gaynor 
shifting  quickly.  Gaynor  missed  his  counter- 
hit,  and  got  it  on  the  cheek.  Sharpe  dosed, 
and  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  fall :  Gaynor 
was  thrown.    (Shouting  for  the  Bishop.) 

3..-^aynor  put  in  a  slight  nobber  with  Ids 
left;  Sharpe,  all  alire,  let  go  his  favourite 
body  hit,  catching  Gaynor  a  sounder  on  the 
mark ;  Gaynor  returned  on  the  chin,  but 
could  not  keep  his  man  out,  who  gave  him 
another  heavy  bodier  and  dosed,  but  failed 
in  getting  the  fall ;  Sharpe  undermost. 

4.— A  scrambling  round ;  wild  hitting  on 
both  ddes;  Sharpe  under.  , 

5.— Sharpe,  quick  and  ready,  got  in  right 
and  left  on  Gaynor*s  head,  but  with  livtle 
visible  effect ;  both  down  in  the  dose. 

6.— Sharpe  bustled  in :  Gaynor  shifted ; 
Sharpe  put  in  a  left-hander,  which  Gaynor 
countered  with  the  right  on  the  Bishoo's 
mouth.  Sharpe  bored  in,  and  sent  a  pile- 
driver  on  Gayuor's  ribs  with  such  effect  as 
to  floor  him  instantly.  (First  knock-down 
for  Sharpe.)  ,       ^       ^  ,^ 

7.— The  Bishop,  brisk  as  a  bee,  forced  the 
fighting,  then  dosed,  and  had  Tom  down  in 
a  scramble. 

8.— The  Bishop  foucht  rather  wildly; 
Gaynor  twice  stopped  his  left»  when  Sharpe 
closed,  and  threw  him,  falling  himself 
through  the  ropes. 

9.-7rhe  marks  of  the  body  blows  recdved 
by  Gaynor  were  very  visible,  and  his  coun- 
tenance showed  they  troubled  him  much  in 
the  freedom  of  his  action.  Still  he  was 
cheerful  and  ready.  Sharpe  missed  a  left- 
hander at  the  body,  and  Gaynor  retorted 
with  a  ghai*p  cutting  hit  over  the  Bishop's 
right  eye,  whioh  hroi^ht  forth  the  claret 


instantly.  (Gheen,  and  ''first  blood  "for 
Gaynor^ 

10. — Gaynor  in  the  exchanges  got  in  two 
more  hits  on  the  cheek,  drawing  more  of  the 
crimson ;  a  short  rally  ;  both  down. 

11. — Both  men  sl^>ped  from  the  mdat 
state  of  the  ground.  The  Bishop  rushed  to 
a  close,  and  threw  Gaynor  deverly. 

12.— Sharpe  a  little  piping,  but  gay,  lost 
no  time  in  getting  to  work:  after  an  ex- 
change he  got  his  man  firmly,  and  threw 
him  a  heavy  back  fidL 

13.— Gaynor  came  up  laughing,  delivered 
a  slight  facer,  dosed,  and  threw  the  Bishop 
deverly.    ("  Bravo  1"  from  Tom's  friends.) 

14.— The  Bishop  tried  twice  for  Gajrnor*s 
bod^,  and  after  some  sparring,  sent  in  a 
straight  one  at  the  mark.  The  blow  told 
with  terriile  effect^  doubling  up  Gaynor, 
who  felL 

15.— Gaynor  came  up  pale  and  serious 
but  game  and  steady.  The  Bishop,  stoppea 
twice,  rushed  in,  closed,  and  threw  lus  man. 

16.— Sharpe  put  in  a  light  body  blow,  but 
napped  it  sharply  on  the  canister :  Gaynor 
caught  the  Bishop  twice  in  the  head,  but  his 
blows  did  not  seem  to  tell ;  he  also  got 
Sharpe  down  in  the  closer 

17. — ^A  wrestling  round ;  both  down  from 
the  slippery  state  of  the  ground. 

18.— Gaynor,  busy,  put  in  two  or  three 
toppen  on  the  Bishop's  nob,  who  at  last  got 
in  a  straight  one  on  Gaynor's  throat,  floor- 
ing him  instantly.    (Shouts  for  the  Bishop.) 

19. — ^A  good  rally  and  exchanffea.  Shax^ 
twice  on  Gaynor's  jaw  and  neck ;  Tom  on 
the  Bishop's  eyes  and  mouth,  which  were 
oonsiderably  painted.    Both  down. 

20.— Sharpe  still  trvin^  for  the  body.  Ton 
feeling  for  the  head;  m  the  rally  Sharpe 
gave  Gaynor  a  severe  hit  in  the  mouth,  and 
Tom  went  backward  through  the  ropes. 

21-88. — In  all  these  rounds  a  similar  style 
of  fighting  was  pursued,  each  man  gallantly 
coming  to  the  scratch,  the  hitting  bdng 
nearly  equal,  and  most  of  the  rounds  ending 
by  Sharpe  gaining  the  throw. 

89. — A  busy  round  of  rather  longer  duration. 
Gaynor  tried  his  best  for  a  turn.  He  fought 
with  both  hands  at  the  head,  disregarding 
the  Bishop's  'unges^  and  finally  thr^w  hun 
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heaTilT.  (Tom's  friends  cheered,  bnt  it 
was  clear  tliat  the  Bishop  was  the  fresher 
man.) 

40.~GayDor  came  up  shaky.  A  wrestling 
round,    fioth  down,  Qaynor  undermost. 

41-M.— Oaynor,  thoueh  contesting  every 
ronnd,  did  not  seem  to  hit  effectively,  while 
Shaxpe's  frequent  misses  and  short  blows  at 
the  body  were  equally  indecisive.  Each 
round  ended  in  a  scramble,  but  the  slippery 
mud,  for  such  it  was,  foiled  their  efforts.  In 
the  63rd  round  Sharpe.  by  the  advice  of  old 
Tom  Owen,  changed  his  tactics,  and  com- 
menced fighting  at  Qaynor's  upper  works 
with  his  left.  He  soon  after  succeeded  in 
putting  in  a  chattering  hit  on  Tom's  ivories, 
closed,  and  threw  him  out  of  the  ropes. 

54. — (htynor  came  slowly  from  his  second's 
knee  at  the  caU  of  **  time."  In  a  rally  the 
Bishop  hit  him  down.  (A  pigeon  was  here 
let  off  for  town,  announang  the  winning  of 
the  fight  by  Sharpe,  in  54  rounds.  To  the 
general  surprise,  Gaynor  jumped  up  briskly 
at  the  call  of  "  time.") 

55.— Gaynor  rallied  all  his  energies.  He 
let  go  his  left,  catching  Sharpe  lightly  on  the 
nose;  a  good  rally  followed  ;  Sharpe  slipped 
in  delivering  a  blow,  and  fell  (Cries  of 
"  Gaynor's  not  beaten  yet ! ") 

56.— Another  good  fighting  round  on  the 

Strt  of  Gaynor ;  some  good  exchanges  ; 
aynor  got  Sharpe  down  and  fell  on  him. 

57.— Qaynor  made  several  lunges  at 
Shurpe's  nob,  but  missed;  in  the  close 
Sharpe's  superior  strength  was  shown  in  the 
style  in  which  he  Ufted  and  threw  Gaynor. 

68-72.— Gaynor,  willing  but  weak,  came 
op  in  all  these  rounds  with  less  and  less 
efasDoe  of  pulling  through.  In  the  68th 
round  Sharpe  again  hit  Gaynor  down  by  a 
blow  on  the  throat  (In  the  72nd  round  a 
quarrel  took  place  between  Harry  Holt  and 
Tom  Owen,  in  consequence  of  some  over-seal 
of  Harry  towards  h^s  principal.  Owen 
pushed  Harry,  who  in  return  sportivelv 
(nocked  off  Owen's  stupendous  JoUiffe 
bat.  This  indignity  to  the  ••  Sage  of  the 
Esst "  was  '*  most  intolerable,  and  not  to  be 
endured,"  so  he  administeredaback-hander  to 


the  Irreverent  Orator,  whereupon  a  merry 
skirmish  followed.  Josh  Hudson,  however, 
interposed,  stopped  the  bve-battle,  and  the 
belligerents  went  back  to  their  men,  who  had 
fought  out  the  round  during  this  supplemen- 
tary set-to.) 

73-78. — In  all  these  rounds  poor  Gaynor 
received  the  larger  share  of  the  punishment, 
but  would  not  say  "no,**  though  advised  to 
eive  in  by  his  seconds.  In  the  78th  round 
Bkarpe  caught  Gaynor  a  flush  hit  in  the 
mouth,  and  he  dropped.  This  was  the 
finisher,  and  poor  Tom  was  alike  deaf  to  the 
call  of  **time  "  and  the  cheering  of  the  vic- 
torious Bishop's  partisans.  Sharpe  walked 
firmly  across  the  ring  and  possessed  him- 
self  of  the  colours,  placing  them  round  his 
neck  with  evident  satisfaction.  Gaynor 
remained  for  a  short  time  in  a  sort  of  stupor, 
but  soon  recovend  himself ,  and  returned  to 
town  the  same  night. 

Rkmarks.— That  the  fighting  was  fast, 
may  be  told  from  the  fact  that  seventy-eight 
rounds  were  got  throngh  in  one  hoar  and  ten 
minutes.  They  were,  however,  In  almost 
everyinstanoe  terminated  by  a  close.  Indeed, 
there  was  as  much  wrestling  as  fighting.  The 
men  were  both  undoubtedly  game  and  un- 
flinching ;  but  Gaynor  did  not  seem  to  take 
advantage  of  his  opportunities,  and  threw 
away  his  superior  length  by  allowing  his 
shorter-reached  and  sturdier  adversair  to  get 
in  on  his  body,  and  then  aooeptmg  tne 
stnigKle,  in  which,  as  the  battle  went  on,  he 
got  the  worst.  It  is  true  Sharpe's  peculiar 
method  of  setting  to  with  his  right  foot  fore- 
most pujEzled  Gaynor  a  little,  but  this  does 
not  account  for  Tom's  bad  tactics  throughout. 
As  to  Bishop  Sharps,  he  deserved  every 
praise.  His  daring  mode  of  going  in,  and 
chancing  oonsec^uenoes,  oomhined  with  his 
powers  of  hittinc,  made  him  exceedingly 
dangerous  to  any  but  a  flrst-rate  boxer  of  the 
Spring,  Ward,  or  Young  Datofa  Sam  school. 
Gaynor  oould  not  defend  his  body  against  his 
msnes,  nor  keep  him  at  a  distanoe  for  out- 
fighting, and  henoe  the  Bold  Smuggler's  yard- 
arm  to  yard-arm  tactics  were  triumphant. 


Both  men  showed  at  Gaynor's  benefit  at  the  Tennis  Court  on  the 
Thursday.  Sharpe  displayed  few  marks  of  heavy  punishment,  and  Gaynor's 
chief  injuries  were  from  body  blows  and  the  failure  of  his  left  hand.  The 
battle-money  was  paid  over  to  Sharpe  at  Josh  Hudson's  on  the  Friday. 

Early  in  1827,  after  a  failure  in  making  a  renewed  match  with  his  old 
opponent  Alec  Reid,  at  a  sporting  dinner  which  took  place  at  jolly  Josh's, 
**Half  Moon,"  Leadenhall  Market,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1827,  a  proposal 
was  made  for  a  meeting  for  a  cool  hundred  between  Young  Dutch  Si^, 
then  rising  into  fame,  and  Bishop  Sharpe.  Ten  pounds  were  deposited,  and 
the  day  named  the  2nd  of  October,  to  meet  in  the  same  ring  as  Ned  Neate 
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and  Jem  Bnrn.  The  matter,  however,  ended  in  a  withdrawal  of  stakes 
and  a  forfeit  by  Sam.  A  month  afterwards  a  new  match  was  made  for 
£100  a  side,  and  the  25th  of  October  appointed.  As  the  successive  de- 
posits were  made  good,  the  odds  in  betting  on  the  Bishop  rose  from  five  to 
six  to  four ;  but  at  the  final  deposit  at  the  ^'  Sol's  Arms,**  Wjch  Street, 
Sam,  who  showed  up  in  excellent  condition,  despite  sinister  rumours  as  to 
his  health,  brought  the  betting  down  to  even.  Of  the  farce  which  followed 
on  the  Tuesday,  and  Sam's  mysterious  arrest,  we  have  already  written. 
Tom  Belcher,  who  held  the  stakes,  after  some  indignant  conunents,  re« 
solved  to  give  them  up  to  Sharpe,  leaviiig  '^  Sam's  backers,  who  had  served 
him  with  legal  notice,  to  take  such  steps  as  they  might  think  proper  for 
their  recovery."  Sharpe  was  complimented  for  his  prompt  and  ready 
appearance  in  the  ring,  and  pocketed  the  hundred  pounds  amidst  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends.  Sam's  match  with  our  hero  having  thus 
fallen  through,  Tom  Gaynor  again  offered  himself  to  the  Bishop's  notice, 
for  £100  a  side,  money  ready  at  Harry  Holt's.  Tliis,  however,  came  to 
nothing,  owing  to  Gaynor's  match  with  Gybletts.  (See  Life  of  Gatnor,  ariU,) 

Sharpe's  old  antagonist  Alec  Reid,  having  set  up  a  sparring-booth  at 
Epsom  Downs,  as  was  the  custom  of  those  days,  and  a  difference  of  opinion 
having  occurred  on  a  bout  with  the  mufflers,  the  Bishop  proposed  a  match, 
in  which  he  said  he  could  get  backers  for  £50,  and  would  "  bet  a  hundred." 
To  this  the  bold  Alec  replied  by  doubting  the  latter,  but  offering  to  meet 
the  Smuggler  in  the  roped  lists  for  "a  hundred,  if  he  could  get  the 
money."  The  parties  met  on  the  following  Monday  at  Josh  Hudson's,  and 
there  and  then  signed  articles  for  a  mill  ou  the  15th  of  July  next  ensuing. 
How  the  Bishop  fell  before  the  arm  of  the  conquering  Alec,  after  ninety- 
one  rounds  of  *'the  most  game  and  determined  fighting  we  ever 
witnessed  "  (we  quote  BelTs  Life^  of  July  20th,  1827),  may  be  read  in  the 
memoir  of  the  victor. 

From  this  time  the  Bishop,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  backed 
once  more  for  £100  against  Reid,  who  declined  to  fight  for  a  less  sum,  fell 
into  obscurity,  his  name  only  appearing  in  sparring  benefits,  or  as  a  second 
in  minor  battles.    Biahop  Sharpe  died  in  1861,  aged  sixty-two  years. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TOM  BROWN  ("BIG  BROWN")    OF  BRIDGNORTH. 

1825—1831. 

Bia  Brown  of  Bridgnorth,  as  he  was  appropriately  styled,  for  a 
short  period  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pugilistic  world  by  his  bold 
claim  to  the  title  of  '*  Champion  of  England,*'  pretentiously  put  forward 
by  hi&  friends  upon  the  resignation  of  that  honourable  distinction  by  Tom 
Spring.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  Big  Brown,  who  had  for  some  time 
held  a  local  supremacy  in  wrestling  and  boxing  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn, 
was  first  fired  with  the  ambition  of  earning  a  name  and  fame  in  the  P.B. 
by  a  visit,  in  the  year  1824,  of  the  ex-Champion,  '*  with  all  his  blushing 
honours  thick  upon  him,**  to  that  part  of  Salop  in  which  Bridgnorth 
Castle  "  frowns  proudly  down  o'er  sedgy  Severn's  flood."  Brown  was  at 
this  time  thirty-one  years  of  age,  being  bom  in  1793 — certainly  too  late 
in  the  day  to  reverse  and  make  an  exception  to  the  axiom  of  antiquity, 
**  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,"  so  far  as  the  art  pugilistic  is  concerned.  Neverthe- 
less, his  introduction  to  Spriog  so  favourably  impressed  the  Herefordshire 
hero  that  he  declared  Brown  ^*  fit  to  fight  anything  that  ever  trod  upon 
shoe-leather."  On  this  dictum  Brown  left  his  friends  in  Shropshire  and  re- 
paired to  the  '*  mart  for  all  talent,"  the  great  Metropolis. 

Brown's  trial  match,  for  XlOO  a  side,  with  old  Tom  Shelton  (see  ante, 
Cn AFTER  VIII.,  Period  V.),  was  made  in  a  very  quiet  manner,  without  any 
parade  of  newspaper  letter-writing,  or  the  sporting-crib  *'  chaff  "  too  prevalent 
in  those  days.  Articles  were  entered  into  at  the  '^  Ship,"  in  Great  Turn- 
stile, Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  the  day  fixed  for  July  12th,  1825.  Now, 
as  the  '*  Ship  "  was  not  a  ^^  sporting-crib,"  and  Mr.  Pierce  Egan  was  not 
duly  advertised  of  the  proceedings — ^indeed,  was  told  nothing  about  what 
was  going  on — ^Tom  Brown's  battle  ran  a  very  good  chance  of  not  being  re- 
ported at  all— so  far  as  Pierce  Egan  was  concerned.     Had  this  occurred, 


poor  Brown,  like  **  the  brave  men  who  lived  before  Agamemnon,"  might 
have  gone  down  to  oblivion  ;  ^'  Carent  qnia  vates  sacro/'  Bnt  tiiere  was 
another  reason.  Pierce  Egan  and  all  the  amatenra  were  ^'  full  **  of  the 
fight  for  the  following  Tnesdaj  (the  19th  Jnlj,  1825),  between  Jem  Ward 
and  Tom  Cannon ;  which  acconnts  for  "  the  historian  "  nodding,  like  another 
Homer,  and  leaving  to  a  rival  paper  the  only  report  that  week  of  the 
battle,  which  took  place  at  Plombe  Park,  six  miles  from  Stony  Stratford, 
and  about  sixty  miles  from  London,  on  the  12th  of  Jnly,  1825. 

The  attendance  was  not  nnmerous,  nor  was  it  desired  by  Brown's  badgers ; 
but  the  Londoners  who  were  there  backed  Shelton,  as  against  <*  a  coimtry- 
man,"  five  to  four,  on  the  ground  of  the  old  'un's  tried  game  and  capa- 
bilities. Brown,  beyond  his  Shropshire  and  Worcesterslnre  conquests  over 
stalwart  yokels,  was  unknown  to  public  fame.  True,  he  had  been  heard  of 
in  a  forfeit  of  £20  to  Phil  Sampson,  of  Birmingham.  Brown,  however, 
had  a  high  character  from  those  who  knew  him  for  activity  as  a  jumper 
and  runner,  unusual  with  men  of  his  weight  and  inches ;  and  above  all 
Tom  Spring,  the  native  of  an  adjoining  county,  had  reported  his  quality  to 
the  swells  in  the  terse  and  graphic  style  already  cited. 

Shelton,  who  trained  anywhere  and  anyhow,  had  arrived  at  Stony  Strat- 
ford on  the  previous  day,  putting  up  at  the  ^*  Cock."  Late  on  Monday 
night  Spring  and  Brown  arrived,  and  took  quarters  at  the  same  well-known 
hostelrie.  The  men  here  met  each  other,  and  in  true  English  style  ex- 
changed greetings  and  shook  hands.  Peter  Crawley  and  Josh  Hudson  also 
arrived  from  London  as  the  appointed  seconds  of  Shelton. 

Brown,  a  good-looking,  gentleman-farmer  sort  of  man,  was  a  general 
object  of  interest  as  he  walked  about  the  town  in  the  early  morning ;  his 
stature,  six  feet  one  inch,  and  his  weight,  a  solid  fifteen  stone  of  bone  and 
muscle,  seemed  big  enough  and  heavy  enough  for  anything.  The.  friends 
of  the  countryman  became  yet  more  confident  when  they  saw  Shelton,  who 
certainly  was  not  above  twelve  stone,  and  whose  height  wanted  quite 
four  inches  of  that  of  his  opponent.  Among  the  rurals  Brown  was  now  at 
the  odds  of  five  and  six  to  four.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  men  and  their 
seconds  and  friends  started  in  four  post-chaises  for  Plumbe  Park,  the  general 
public  making  their  way  in  the  best  style  they  could.  Brown,  attended  by 
Tom  Cribb  and  Tom  Spring,  was  first  to  throw  his  hat  within  the  ropes ; 
Josh  and  Peter  followed  quickly.  ^*  Come,  Spring,  get  ready,"  cried  Josh; 
*'  my  man  is  dressed  and  waiting  in  the  chaise."  Shelton  now  made  his 
appearance,  but  threw  his  hat  so  far  that  it  went  over  on  the  farther  side 
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of  the  ring,  where  it  was  picked  up  by  Young  Gas  (Jonathan  Bissell), 
who  dropped  it  within  the  ropes.  ^'  That's  a  bad  omen,"  said  a  bystander. 
The  colours  were  now  tied  to  the  stakes — ^blue  for  Shelton,  by  Hudson, 
and  crimson  and  white  for  the  Bridgnorth  giant,  by  Tom  Spring.  ^^  Never 
mind  how  you  tie  them,  Josh,"  said  Shelton,  "  I  shall  want  you  to  take  them 
down  for  me.**  "  Of  course,"  replied  the  John  Bull  Fighter,  **  so  I  have 
fastened  them  with  a  reef-knot."    The  men  now  stood  up  for 


THE  FIGHT. 


Round  1.— On  getUnff  rid  of  their  ion 
Brown  looked  like  Hercules  without  his  clno. 
Shelton  had  trained  off ;  his  face  was  thin — 
his  neck  did  not  appear  to  possess  that 
strength  which  characterises  a  fighting  man ; 
his  fnme  was  not  so  robust  as  heretofore : 
and  his  ealvet,  in  the  phrase  of  theRin^  haa 
'*  gone  to  grass."  Kerertheless,  Tom'sheart 
wasintheri^tplaoe;andlikeagood  "ould 
one,**  he  thought  of  nothing  hut  winning,  in 
spite  of  the  ravages  which  Master  Time  nad 
made.  "A  countrrman  lick  me,  indeed!'' 
exclaimed  Tom,  early  in  the  morning  ;**TU 
be  carried  out  of  the  ring  first— I  wul  never 
live  to  see  that  day  1  **  On  preparing  for  the 
attack,  Brown  stood  over  Shelton,  and  the 
latter,  aware  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  perform,  set  about  it  with  pluck.  Tom*s 
right  hand  was  stopped  bv  the  novice ;  and 
in  return  Brown  put  a  "  little  one  in  "  on 
Shelton's  mug,  which  dropped  him.  (The 
milling  coves  looked  blue,  while  the  Ghaw- 
baoons  were  outrageous  in  their  manifesta- 
tions of  joy  at  the  success  of  the  countryman. 
Spring  sud,  "First  blood  1"  but  Josh  said, 
'^No ! "  Six  to  four  on  Brown ;  but  no  fanciers 
of  the  odds.) 

2.— In  this  early  stage  of  the  fisht,  the 
■porting  men  were  satisfied  that  Shdbbon  had 
hiB  master  before  him.  Tom  measured  hii 
opponent,  and  tried  aU  he  knew  to  plant  a 
heavy  topper ;  but  the  countryman  was  too 
cautious,  and  parried  steadily.  Shelton,  not 
dismayed,  ap^am  went  to  work ;  but  Brown 
was  up  to  his  manoeuvres,  and  put  in  a  severe 
blow  on  his  head.  A  rally  occurred,  which 
was  brisk  for  a  short  time,  but  Tom  had  the 
worst  of  it,  and  sot  kwj.  Brown  took  the 
lead  in  a  determmed  manner,  planting  two 
blows  on  Shelton*s  head.  Shelton,  with  the 
courage  of  a  lion,  boldly  stood  up  to  his  man, 
tiU  a  body  blow  sent  hun  down.  (The  friends 
of  Brown  shouted  for  ioy,  offered  two  to  one. 
and  declared  it  was  '^as  safe  as  the  Bank.") 

3.^The  position  of  Shelton  was  awkward — 
hii  legs  were  too  wide  apart ;  but  his  anxiety 
to  punish  hii  adversaxj  was  visible,  and  he 
left  no  manoeuvre  untried  to  obtain  an  open- 
ing. «  Be  ready,"  said  Josh,  "  he's  coming !" 
Brown  smiled,  and  with  the  utmost  ease 
not  only  stopped  Shelton,  but  in  return* 


gave  him  a  hit  on  his  canister  weighty  enough 
to  put  his  upper  works  in  confusion.  Tom 
countered  his  adversary  on  hii  sensitive  plant 
so  sharply  that  the  claret  was  plentifuL 
("  Well  done,  Tom,"  said  Josh ;  "  you  have 
made  the  young  one  a  member  of  the 
Vintners'  Company ;  go  and  draw  his  cork 
again.")  The  counti^man  felt  a  little  warm — 
rushed  in  to  his  work — caught  Shelton  in  his 
arms  like  a  baby,  and  spite  of  the  struggliog 
of  poor  Tom,  he  went  down.  {*'  The  country* 
man  for  £100 1 "  aU  round  the  ring.) 

4.— Tom  was  piping  a  little,  and  it  was 
evident  he  was  overmatched.  Shelton  hit  his 
adversaiy  on  the  cheek;  but  he  could  not 
stop  the  overwhelming  power  of  Brown,  who 
went  in  and  caught  Shelton  at  the  ropes. 
After  a  little  toppering  on  both  sides,  the 
strength  of  the  coimtiyman  enabled  him  to 
hold  up  his  adversary,  as  he  was  Hiingling  on 
the  ropes,  but,  in  tiie  most  generous  and 
humane  manner,  he  let  Tom  down,  and 
vralked  away.  ( "  Bravo  1  handsome  1  English- 
man-like I"  were  the  expressions  aU  over  the 

0. — Short.  It  was  now  clear  that  the 
countryman  was  nothing  like  a  noviccL  and 
also  that  he  had  been  under  good  tmtion. 
He  stopped  Shelton  with  ease,  and  aimed  a 
terrific  right-handed  blow  at  Tom's  head, 
which,  had  it  told,  mijsht  have  proved 
Shelton's  quietus.  Tom,  in  bobbing  ms  nob 
aside,  slipped  down. 

6.— This  was  a  fightins  round ;  but  Shelton 
could  not  reduce  Brown  s  pluck  or  strenstii, 
although  he  made  several  good  hits.  '*His 
right  hand  is  gone,"  said  Josh.  *<Xt  is,  by 
gosh  ! "  echoed  Oliver,  whose  face  was  fuU  of 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  jpoor  Shelton,  and 
who  had  also  backed  the  Ould  One  at  five  to 
four  previous  to  the  battle.  Shelton  planted 
a  body  blow ;  but  Brown  returned  the  favour 
on  the  head  of  his  adversary.  Tom  retreated, 
and  endeavoured  to  mOl ;  but  Brown  followed 
him,  and  sent  him  completely  out  of  the 
ropes.  (**  A  countryman,  do  you  call  him  ? 
He  stanoB  a  good  chance  to  be  Champion  !" 
said  Spring.) 

7.— Brown's  ivory  box  received  a  rattler, 
but  the  countryman  shook  it  off  with  a 
•mile.  A  little  pricked,  he  foUowed  Shelton, 
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wHb  ft  aiiick  step,  wlio  tnnied  roimd  to  aroid 
a  flush  nit  Tom  slipped  down  in  ff«ttiDg 
awsy.  Shelton  maae  play,  and  Brown 
missed  in  return. 

8. — ^After  some  beayy  exdianges  at  the 
ropes.  Shelton  pat  in  a  baok-bsnded  hit  so 
sharply  that  Brown  n*Pped  it  on  his  mouth, 
and  wsDt  down.  (This  eyent  pat  the 
fighting  men  and  hackers  of  Shelton  into 
spirits— it  was  a  ray  of  hope.  <*  The  Oald 
One  will  win  it !  He  has  changed  it  a 
little!"  and  **  Master  Brown  does  not  like 
it !  "  with  loU  of  chafing,  till  *«  time"  was 
caUed.) 

9. — This  was  a  round  within  a  round,  or 
two  fights  for  the  same  stake.  The  age  of 
Shelton  told  against  him ;  and  it  was  clear 
that  he  oouM  not  win.  Tom  came  to  the 
scratch  much  distressed,  but  neTertbeless 
commenced  milling.  Brown  followed  him 
resolutely  over  the  ring,  when  Shelton 
retreated  to  the  ropes ;  but  the  nob  of  Tom 
got  entangled,  and  the  fibbing  system  was 
adopted  by  both  combatants.  It  was  rather 
against  Shelton,  when  the  John  Bull  Fighter 
tried  to  remore  the  rope  from  his  man's  nob, 
which  Spring  said  was  not  fair,  and  shoTed 
Josh  off.  Hudson  persisted,  and  shored 
Spring  roughly;  Spring  then  struck  him. 
**  I  will  not  take  a  blow  from  any  one," 
said  Josh,  and  let  fly  at  the  late  Champion's 
head,  catching  him  under  the  left  eye.  A 
scramble  ensued;  Spring  and  Josh  were 
both  down,  and  only  Gribb  waiting  upon  his 
man.  Brown  in  the  interim  hiul  floored 
Shelton  by  a  heavy  body  blow.  The  time- 
keepers had  also  a  trifling  dispute ;  and  Tom 
Oliver  and  Young  Gas  placed  themselves  in 
fighting  attitudes.  At  length  the  row  sub- 
sided, order  was  restored,  and  when  time  was 
callea  for  round 

10. — Both  men  appeared  at  the  scratch. 
Shelton  exerted  himself  to  do  miachief,  but 
he  was  stopped,  received  several  hits,  and 
was  sent  down  by  a  ribber  that  was  heard  all 
over  the  ring.  Shouting  by  the  friends  of 
Brown. 

11. — Shelton  with  considerable  dexterity 
put  in  a  sharp  facer  ;  the  men  afterwards 
had  a  severe  rally.  Brown  endeavoured 
(but  we  think  unintentionally)  to  lay  hold 
of  Shelton's  thigh,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
throw ;  but  on  **  foul "  being  vociferated,  he 


let  go  his  hold.  Shelton  went  down  by  a 
heavy  body  blow. 

12. — Tom  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
win;  but  his  blows  were  nothing  lilca 
finishing  ones,  and  Brown  had  the  best  of  it. 
Shelton  received  an  ugly  visitation  to  his 
victualling  office,  and  went  down  exhausted. 
Any  odds,  but  no  takers. 

18. — The  fight  was  drawing  to  a  closei. 
Brown  taking  the  lead  in  every  roand. 
Shelton  put  in  a  nobber.  but  Brown  seemed 
to  say,  <*  If  you  cannot  hit  me  harder,  it  is 
no  go."  Tom  received  such  a  tremendous 
one  in  his  mouth  that  he  went  down  as  if 
shot.  Five  to  one ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  hundred 
to  one  that  Brown  must  new  win  offhand. 

14. — The  old  sto'r^,  so  often  told,  but  so 
little  heeded  by  fighting  men,  was  evident. 
Shelton  was  full  of  pluck,  as  to  mind  and 
heart,  but  his  leg^  trembled,  and  he  staonred 
like  a  drunken  man  ;  he  made  play  wiUi  Ms 
right,  planted  a  facer,  and  got  away.  The 
danger  was  out  of  Shelton,  and  Brown,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  went  to 
work.  Tom  opposed  him  like  a  trump,  till 
he  napped  a  shutter-np-shop  on  his  throat, 
which  floored  him.  The  head  of  Shelton 
reached  the  ground  so  violently  that  it 
bounded  like  a  ball.  (**It'8  all  over,"  was 
the  cry ;  the  brandy  was  administered,  but 
it  was  of  no  use.) 

15,  and  last.— Shelton  answered  the  call  of 
<*  time."  On  toeing  the  mark.  Brown  let  fly 
on  the  side  of  Tom's  head,  and  he  measured 
his  length  on  the  ground.  Shelton  was  **  hit 
out  of  time."  and  Josh  gave  in  for  him. 
Tom,  on  recovering  himself  a  little,  said, 
'<  No,  I  will  fight !  ^  He,  however,  was  so 
weak  and  exhausted  that  nature  would  not 
second  his  efforts.    Time,  fifteen  minutes. 

Bbmarks. — Shelton,  oncoming  to  himself, 
said  *'  he  was  ashamed  of  having  been  licked 
in  so  short  a  time" — fifteen  minutes.  Shelton 
was  not  disgraced  by  the  defeat  He  showed 
himself  a  brave  man,  and  never  flinched  from 
his  opponent ;  but  overmatched  by  strength 
and  vouth,  he  found  it  out  too  late.  Brown 
fought  better  than  was  expected.  His  con- 
fidence increased.  Spring  offered  to  back 
him  against  any  one  for  £500  a  side.  Brown, 
for  a  big  one,  was  extremely  active  on  his 
legs,  stopped  well,  hit  hard,  and  did  not  want 
for  oouxsge  or  science. 


Brown  lost  do  time  in  claiming  the  belt,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  subjoined : — 

"BROWN'S  CHALLENGE  AND  CLAIM  TO  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Wifklt  Dispatch.' 
*<  Sir, — Permit  me  to  announce,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  that  my  benefit  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  ot  March,  when  I  shall  be  prepared  to  make  a  match  with 
any  man  in  England  for  from  throe  to  five  hundred  pounds  a  side,  or  as  much  more  as  may 
be  desired.  Jem  Ward,  or  his  friends,  will  probably  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
prove  their  sincerity  when  they  did  me  the  favour  of  soliciting  my  attendance  in  London ; 
but  should  their  courage  have  been  cooled  I  shall  be  glad  to  nudce  a  match  with  Peter 
Crawley  or  Tom  Cannon.  Should  the  London  Ring  decline  the  challenge,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
that  I  shall  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  Champion,  which  has  so  long  remained  in  doubt, 

«  Bridgnorth,  March  1st,  1828,** 


•*  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

«  THOS.  BROWN, 
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On  Tuesday,  March  28th,  1826,  the  Tennis  Court  overflowed,  as  at  the 
period  when  Jem  Belcher  was  the  pride  of  the  Ring,  and  Tom  Crihh  the 
hero  of  the  tale.  The  produce  of  the  Court,  after  deducting  expenses, 
amounted  to  £127  lOs.    One  thousand  persons  were  present 

After  the  first  set-to  between  Raines  and  Wallace,  Sampson  appeared  on 
the  stage,  and  said  that  he  had  been  matched  against  Brown  five  years  since, 
and  had  received  a  forfeit  of  £20.  A  second  match  had  been  proposed,  but 
Brown  had  not  come  forward.  He  would  now  fight  him  for  £100,  and  put 
down  a  deposit  If  that  did  not  suit  Mr,  Brown  he  would  set  to  with  him 
there  and  then  for  a  **  bellyful.'*    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Jem  Ward  showed,  and  came  to  the  point  at  once.  *^  I  am  ready,**  said 
Jeiu*,^^  to  fight  Brown  for  £300,  and  no  chaffing.  I  will  put  down  a  deposit 
immediately."    "  Well  done,  Jem !  " 

Tom  Spring  mounted  the  stage,  and  was  flatteringly  received.  He  said 
Brown  was  under  his  protection,  and  it  was  not  worth  his  while  to  fight  for 
£100.  He  was  in  business,  and  wonld  require  at  least  a  month's  training 
under  his  (Spring's)  care,  and  then  if  he  won  the  battle  the  expenses  would 
be  greater  than  the  gain.  As  to  putting  on  the  gloves  with  Sampson  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  Brown  was  under  his  management,  and  he 
would  not  let  him  do  wrong  to  his  friends  and  backers.  Sampson  had 
come  forward  in  an  angry  manner  to  challenge.  Here  the  oratory  of  the 
ex-Chamjnon  was  lost  in  a  roar  of  applause  and  disapprobation,  and  calls  for 
^^  Sampson  and  Brown." 

Sampson  said,  *'The  thing  spoke  for  itself«-it  was  too  plain;  Spring 
did  not  like  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  He  would  not  let  Brown  set  to 
with  him  because  it  would  tell  tales.  It  would  show  Brown's  talents,  and 
Spring  was  determined  to  keep  Brown  all  to  himself.  He  (Sampson) 
thought  that  the  company  present  ought  to  witness  the  set-to  between  him 
and  Brown,  as  in  that  case  the  Fancy  would  form  a  judgment  as  to  the 
laying  out  their  money.  (Great  applause ;  and  ^^  He  ought  to  set  to,'*  from 
some ;  while  others,  ^^  Spring  is  not  such  a  fiat  as  to  show  off  Brown ;  it 
would  betray  a  want  of  judgment,  and  not  the  caution  of  a  sporting  man.") 

Jem  Ward  rushed  on  the  stage,  and  flashing  a  £50  note  stated  *^  he  would 
post  it  immediately  towards  making  a  match  for  £800  with  any  man  in 
England."  ('*  Go  it,  Jem !  You  can  beat  any  chawbacon,  let  him  be  as 
bigasGoliahl**) 

Spring,  in  reply,  said  he  would  make  a  match  that  night,  at  Cribb's,  for 
Brown  to  fight  Ward  the  first  week  in  August     fApplause.) 
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Sampeon  also  observed  for  £100  a  dde  he  wonld  fight  any  man  in  Eng- 
land, and  would  make  the  match  immediatelj. 

Ab  a  wind-np  to  the  sports  Brown  and  Spring  appeared  on  the  stage, 
followed  by  Sampson,  who  stripped  himself,  seised  hold  of  a  pair  of  gloTes, 
and  appeared  determined  to  set  to  with  Brown.  To  describe  the  row 
which  ensoed  would  be  impossible.  Spring  would  not  let  Brown  spar  with 
Sampson.  The  latter  asked  Brown  personally,  but  he  declined,  aa  he  said 
he  must  be  guided  by  his  friends.  Sampson  then  left  the  stage,  obeenring 
*^it  was  oi  no  use."  Here  another  nproar  occurred,  and  Spring  and 
Brown  left  the  atage.  After  some  time  had  passed  in  glorious  confusion 
Spring  again  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  solicited  a  hearing. 
Silence  being  procured  Spring  observed,  that  Brown  had  been  placed  under 
his  protection,  and  he  was  determined  that  he  should  receive  no  foul  play. 
In  the  bills  of  the  day  it  had  been  expressed  that  he  and  Brown  would 
put  on  the  gloves  together,  but  he  would  not  let  Brown  set  to  with 
Sampson.  *'  Yet  do  not  mistake  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  ^^  not  from  any 
fear  respecting  Sampson,  but  it  would  be  wrongs  as  Brown  was  about  being 
matched,  and  more  especially  on  account  of  the  anger  displayed  by 
Sampson."  A  mixture  of  applause  and  hisses,  and  cries  for  Sampson. 
«^  Brown,  gentlemen,  is  here,  ready  to  set  to  if  you  wish  it"  "  Bravo!" 
Brown  ascended  the  stage,  but  the  mixed  reception  must  have  proved 
unpleasant  to  his  feelings.  *^  Hats  off  1 "  was  the  cry,  and  Brown  and 
Spring  were  opposed  to  each  other. 

It  was  curious  to  hear  the  different  opinions  reacting  the  abilities  of 
Brown.  '^  He  is  of  no  use,"  said  a  retired  boxer,  one  of  the  first  heroes 
in  the  P.R.  of  his  day.  ^'  He  can  beat  any  one  in  the  list,"  observed 
another  milling  cove.  «<  What  an  impostor  I  "  ''  The  £500  would  be  a 
gift  to  Ward  1 "  '« He  would  be  nothing  in  the  hands  of  Peter  Crawley ! " 
*'  He  is  a  rare  pnnisher  with  his  right  hand,  one  of  his  blows  would  floor  an 
ox  "— ^bc,  &c.  The  set-to  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  the  public  verdict 
was  that  Brown,  after  all,  was  nothing  else  but  a  strong  countryman,  yet  a 
bard  hitter  with  his  right  hand.  Brown  returned  thanks,  and  challenged 
any  man  in  England  for  £500  a  side,  but  would  accommodate  Mr.  Sampson 
for  £800  a  side. 

Sampson  informed  the  audience  that  he  was  to  have  a  benefit  on  Monday 
next ;  and  if  he,  who  had  been  long  known  to  the  Ring,  met  with  such 
patronage  as  Brown  had  done,  he  would  not  only  fight  Brown  for  £100 
a  side,  but  the  whole  of  the  money  taken  at  the  doors  in  addition. 
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At  nine  o'clock  in  tbe  evening,  after  a  sporting  dinner  at  which  Brown 
and  his  friends  were  the  guests,  Jem  Ward  and  Sampson  arrived  at  Tom 
Cribb*Sy  in  Panton  Street,  and  the  latter  proposed  to  accede  to  Brown's 
challenge  on  the  part  of  Ward,  and  to  make  a  match  for  £500  a  side. 
Sampson  then  said  that  Ward  had  not  been  able  to  see  his  friends,  and  had 
only  £10  to  put  down ;  bnt  he  shonld  be  prepared  to  make  that  sum  £50 
at  his  (Sampson's)  benefit  on  Monday  next  Some  surprise  was  expressed 
at  the  smallness  of  the  deposit  for  so  important  a  match.  Brown  at 
once  said  that  he  would  throw  no  impediment  in  Ward's  way,  but  would 
meet  him  in  any  reasonable  manner  he  might  suggest. 

A  gentleman  present  then  proceeded  to  draw  up  the  articles,  in  which  it 
was  proposed  and  agreed  to  by  Sampson,  on  the  part  of  Ward,  that  the 
fight  should  take  place  on  a  stage  similar  to  that  on  which  Ward  and 
Cannon  fought  at  Warwick ;  that  the  place  of  fighting  should  be  named 
by  Spring,  upon  the  condition  that  he  gave  Ward  one  hundred  guineas 
for  that  privilege;  and  that  it  should  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  London.  On  coming  to  the  discussion  of  the  distance, 
however,  a  difficulty  arose.  Ward  said  his  friends  would  not  consent  to 
his  fighting  beyond  a  hundred  miles  from  London,  and  therefore  if  he 
fought  at  all  it  must  be  within  that  distance.  To  this  Brown  objected. 
During  considerable  argument,  in  which  Sampson,  still  labouring  under 
feelings  of  irritation  against  Brown,  gave  way  to  a  spirit  of  hostility 
altogether  misplaced,  he  repeatedly  ofi'ered  to  fight  Brown  for  a  hundred 
himself  within  a  month,  which  Brown  declined.  At  last  Sampson  said  he 
would  fight  him  for  £10  in  a  room  that  night.  To  such  a  ridiculous  offer 
Spring  would  not  suffer  Brown  to  accede ;  but  at  last  Brown,  in  order  to 
prove  that  he  had  no  personal  fears  for  Sampson,  said  he  would  fight  him 
next  morning  for  love.  This  proffer  was  hailed  with  cheers  by  his  friends, 
but  was  not  agreeable  to  Sampson,  who  reverted  to  his  old  proposition  to 
fight  for  a  hundred  in  a  month,  and  this  not  being  accepted  he  retired. 

As  an  impartial  historian  we  must  state  that  about  this  period  the 
nuisance  of  newspaper  challenges,  correspondence,  defiance,  chaff,  scur- 
rility, and  braggadocio  had  reached  an  unendurable  height  Three  rival 
sporting  papers  opened  their  columns,  or  rather  their  reporters  and  editors 
lent  their  pens,  to  indite  all  sorts  of  epistles  from  pugilists,  each  striving  to 
make  iteelf  the  special  channel  by  which  the  hero  of  the  hour  proclaimed 
in  "  Escles'  vein  "  and  braggart  buncombe  his  fearful  intentions  and  out- 
raged feelings,  and  scattered  furious  cartels  among  his  foes  or  rivals. 
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Columns  of  letters  purporting  to  be  from  Ward,  Phil  Sampson,  Brown, 
and  a  host  of  minor  celebrities — most  of  them  in  unmistakable  Eganian 
slang — adorned  the  columns  of  the  journals  throughout  1826  and  1827. 
Ward's  affair  went  off  in  smoke ;  but  early  in  1828  the  newspaper  contro* 
▼ersj  with  Phil  Sampson  culminated  in  a  match  with  Brown,  for  £500. 
This  was  decided  on  the  8th  of  April,  1828,  near  Wolverhampton,  and 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  our  hero  in  forty-two  minutes  and  forty-nine 
rounds.  The  preliminaries  to  this  defeat  and  the  battle  itself  will  be  found 
in  our  Life  of  Phil  Sampsoh,  in  the  next  Chapter. 

Brown's  defeat,  though  manifestly  owing  to  the  serious  accident  to  Ids 
shoulder  in  the  fourth  round,  had  the  effect  of  "  an  occultation  of  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  *'  in  the  fistic  firmament  But  there  was  another  big 
Boanerges,  of  fifteen  stone,  who  kept  the  <*  Black  Bull,"  in  Smithfield ;  who, 
having  doffed  lus  white  apron  on  the  provocation  of  Stephen  Bailey,  and 
twice  beaten  the  blue-aproned  butcher,  fancied  that  he  could  win  farther 
laurels  by  a  tourney  with  the  defeated,  but  not  daunted,  Champion  of 
Bridgnorth.  The  public  were  accordingly  edified  by  a  challenge  from 
Isaac  Dobell,  which  was  promptly  answered  by  Brown's  retort  of  the 
«<Black  Bull's"  defiance. 

The  stakes  agreed  on  were  £800  on  the  part  of  Shropshire  to  £250  on 
behalf  of  Smithfield,  in  consideration  of  the  battle  coming  off  within 
Are  miles  of  <*  the  clond-capped  towers "  of  Bridgnorth.  Tuesday,  the 
24th  of  March,  1829,  was  the  day  appointed,  and  on  the  Saturday  morning 
previous  Dobell,  who  had  trained  at  Hendon,  Middlesex,  under  the  care  of 
Harry  Lancaster,  set  out  by  the  ^*  Wonder  "  coach  for  Towcester,  where 
he  sojourned  on  the  Saturday  night  Here  he  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
yokels  by  his  wonderful  bulk,  and  the  wonderful  amount  of  the  stakes 
which  he  declared  his  confidence  of  winning.  On  Sunday  he  reached 
Birmingham,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  **  Crown,"  awakening  the 
curiosity  of  the  natives  of  the  **  hardware  village  "  by  promenading  through 
the  streets.  On  Monday  he  arrived  in  Bridgnorth,  and  there  patromsed 
the  <' Royal  Oak." 

Brown  had  trained  at  Shipley,  and  had  named  Bridgnorth  for  two 
reasons — first,  to  oblige  his  fellow-townsmen  and  backers,  and  secondly,  to 
exhibit  to  them  how  he  would  wipe  out  the  defeat  he  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  ^*  Birmingham  Youth,"  which  he  maintained  was  solely 
owing  to  the  accident  hereafter  mentioned.  On  Monday  evening  he  returned 
to  Bridgnorth,  and  put  up  at  his  brother's  house,  the  '^  filing's  Head," 
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wl^ere  he  was  joined  by  Tom  Spring,  Tom  Cribb,  Ned  Neale,  and  Harrj 
Xlolt^  with  seyeral  other  celebrated  men  of  the  London  P.R     A  rumour 
of  a  warrant,  however,  induced  him  to  make  a  retreat  from  the  town  in  a 
poet-chaise,  together  with  his  seconds,  and  sojourn  in  a  neighbouring 
-village  for  the  night      Deux  Hfll  Farm  being  named  as  the  rendezvous, 
tliither  the  Commissary  repaired  with  the  ropes  and  stakes  of  the  F.P.C. 
(Fair  Play  Club),  and  there  in  due  time  an  excellent  ring,  with  an  outer 
circle  of  wagons  and  carriages,  was  formed.      Some  bets  of  seven  to  four 
ajid  six  to  four  were  taken  by  the  friends  of  Dobell,  who,  however,  was  re- 
ported to  be  feverish  and  unwell  from  a  cold  caught  on  his  long  journey. 
An  attempt  to  arrest  Brown  was  cleverly  frustrated  by  Spring,  who  drove 
over  the   Severn  Bridge  in  a  post-chaise,  accompanied  by  a  portly  friend 
mrell  wrapped  up.    An  order  to  halt  was  given  at  the  toUgate ;  the  door  of 
the  chaise  was  opened,  but  Brown  was  not  there,  having  meantime  crossed 
the  river  in  a  boat  some  distance  higher  up.     At  half-past   twelve,  after 
I>obell  and  friends  had  waited  more  than  half-an-honr.  Brown  and  his 
party  appeared,  and  were  heartily  cheered.     The  £50  to  be  paid  to  Dobell 
for  choice  of  place  were  duly  handed  over,  and  the  colours— crimson  and 
white  for  Brown  and  a  blue  bird's-eye  for  Dobell — tied  to  the  stakes.      The 
men  shook  hands  heartily  at  meetings  and  the  ceremony  of  peeling  forth- 
with b^;an ;  Lancaster  and  Jem  Bum  attending  on  Dobell,  Spring  and 
Neale  waiting  on  Brown. 

On  stripping,  Brown  looked  thinner  than  when  he  fought  Sampson,  and 
had  altogether  an  aged  and  worn  appearance,  but  his  eye  was  bright  and 
his  look  confident.  His  arms  were  longer  and  his  height  superior  to  that 
of  Dobell.  Mine  host  of  the  "  Black  Bull ''  displayed  a  pair  of  brawny 
arms  and  most  substantial  understandings,  which,  with  his  round  and 
portly  body,  gave  him  anything  but  the  look  of  an  active  boxer.  At  three 
minutes  to  one  all  was  in  readiness.    The  men  toed  the  mark  and  began 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  1. — ^Brown  oorered  his  front  welL  mouth  ^    he  then   drew  baok,   bnt    again 

•ad  throwing  hia  arms  aoross  his  face,  looked  advanoing,    quioldy   delivered   hii   left  on 

gmilhw  through   them  at  his  antagonist.  DobeU's  eye,  and  his  ri|d^t  on  his  oheek. 

Dobdf  seemed  serious.     He  made  first  play  The  former  blow  fiUed  Dobell's  eye  with 

with  hia  left,  but  was  out  of  distanoe,  and  water.     Both  now  made  quick  play,  and 

was  stopped.    He  tried  the  same  hand  again,  alight  hits  were  foUowed  hr  a  tremendous 

but  waa  again  too  far  off  to  make  an  impree-  amaok  on  DobeU's  nose,  which  drew  elaret, 

sion.    Brown,  seeing  that  nothing  was  to  be  and  dropped  him  like  a  sack  of  malt.  (First 

done  by  acting  on  the  def  ensiTe,  made  up  hia  blood  ana  first  knock-down  blow  announced 

mind  to  begin.     After  a  feint  with  his  left,  for  Brown,  amidst  the  shouts  of  lus  fHends, 

he  popp9^  in  bis  right  slightly  on  DobeU's  who  offered  ten  to  one  in  his  favour.   Neale, 
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too,  WM  in  Ui^  1^  M  it  made  Urn  the 
winner  of  two  firet,  whidh  ho  h*d  bet  on 
these  erente.) 

2. — ^Ddbellcunenp  lerioni,  bat  reedy  for  the 
•ifrMT :  tad  Brown  emiled  good-hnmooredlj, 
as  ix  it  wwe  aU  his  own.  After  a  ihort 
sperDobeD  tried  hie  ri(^t»  but  Kown  jumped 
ftcttrely  aw»^.  Brown  returned  epin  to  his 
man,  and  with  great  omdmeM  pKuited  his 
left  and  right  on  his  pliis,  and  broke  away. 
Dobell,  somewhat  annoyed,  mshed  in  and 
deliTerod  his  ris^t  on  Brown^  eheek,  and  his 
left  on  the  body,  bat  did  not  seem  to  make 
moeh  impresrion.  Both  now  got  to  a  raDy, 
in  whioh  some  heary  blows  were  exohanged. 
Brown  then  drew  baok,  and  DobeQ,  roshing 
after  him,  reoeired  two  flash  hits  in  the  faoe, 
right  and  left.  Dobell  woald  not  be  denied, 
but  rattled  in,  while  Brown  retreated,  stop- 
ping and  hitting  with  sererity.  Dobell  was 
not  idle,  bat  his  blows  fell  short,  and  at  last 
Brown  caught  him  a  terrific  hit  over  the  right 
eye  with  his  left,  making  a  deep  indsion. 
DobeU  stood  it  like  brioka,  and  mahed  to  a 
dose,  when  Brown  slipped  down  rather  qaea- 
tionably. 

S.— Krown  came  np  playfolly,  while 
Dobell's  dexter  ogle  had  an  agW  appeannoa 
Both  stood  qaiet  for  a  time ;  bat  at  length 
Brown,  seeing  his  man  indined  for  reflection, 
rashed  in  with  great  rapiditr,  and  catehing 
poor  DobeU  a  heavT  dap  on  iJie  left  jaw  with 
his  right,  dropped  him  a^ain,  amidst  shouts 
and  encouraging  exclamations  from  Sampson. 
Few,  in  fact,  seemed  to  think  that  the  poor 
Londoner  deserved  any  quarter.  (Any  odds 
on  Brown.) 

4.— Dobell  found  there  was  no  use  in  out- 
fighting, and  therefore  determined  to  rndi 
to  busmess.  Brown,  however,  who  was 
active  on  his  len,  jumped  back,  and  again 
caught  the  **  Bull's  Head  "  on  the  grindery 
and  downed  him  again.  ("  Bravo.  Brown— it's 
all  your  own !  take  him  away ! ") 

5.— Dobell,  no  wkj  daunted  or  discouraged 
by  the  shouts  of  victory,  rudied  to  work. 
Brown  missed  his  right  and  left  as  he  came 
in,  and  DobeU  planted  his  right  on  his  throat. 
("WeUdone,Dobdir')  This  he foUowed  with 
a  slap  from  his  right  on  Brown's  scent-box, 
and  drew  blood  for  the  first  time  from  the 
Pride  of  Bridgnorth.  This  seemed  to  give 
Ddb«U  new  iSe,  and  in  roshing  in  Brown 
went  down. 

6.— Brown  readv— ehowed  the  superiority 
of  length,  and  agam  jobbed  heavily  right  and 
left,  and  broke  away.  This  he  repeated, 
when  DobeU  chaii^ed  him  oonrageoudv ;  on 
grappling  him,  with  intent  to  fib.  Brown 
wouldn't  have  it,  and  went  down—DobeU  on 
him. 

7.  —Brown  planted  his  left  on  the  canister 
and  his  right  on  the  body  of  the  publican. 
Dobell  took  it  bravely,  without  flinching ;  he 
then  rushed  to  in-fighting,  but  missed 
several  of  his  blows,  and  after  mutual  but 
ineffectual  attempts  to  fib.  Brown  got  down. 
(This  diow  of  caution  did  not  suit  DobeU's 


friendiL  and  th<7  eried  oat,  "Kdit  fair!* 
Browne  friends,  however,  renued,  "AU 
ri^t^"  ''Nothing  wrong."  Indeed,  Brown 
did  not  seem  to  keep  his  leip  with  certainty.) 
8. — ^DdbeU  on  the  defensive,  but  not  sum- 
cienihr  quick  to  stop  his  antagomst,  who 
jobbed  him  twice  on  the  head,  lliis  long 
shooting  did  not  suit  Dobdl,  and  he  had 
reeoorse  to  his  rush,  and  phmted  his  ri^ht 
on  Brown's  jaw,  and  in  the  aorunble  wludi 
fdlowed  Brown  went  down. 

9.— Dobdl  popped  in  his  left  onexpeciedly, 
bat  made  bat  httle  impression.  Brown  was 
not  long  in  returning  uie  compliment  right 
and  left.  This  he  repeated,  wlien  DobeU 
bored  in  desperatdy,  as  the  only  dianee. 
Brown  retreated,  fighting  uid  meeting  him 
as  he  foUowed.  At  last  DobeU  caught 
him  round  the  node,  and  fibbed  slightly ;  in 
the  tusde  which  foUowed  Brown  f eU ;  and 
Dobdl,  in  hitting,  as  Brown  was  on  his 
knees,  caught  him  with  his  right  on  the  back. 
(Brown  aJled  "  foul,"  and  it  was  foul,  but 
was  not  noticed  by  the  um^res ;  indeed,  the 
blow  was  abcidentaL) 

10.— Dobdl  again  mahed  in,  hitting  right 
and  left,  but  Brown  retreated,  stoppinc  and 
jobbing  in  turn.  In  the  end  he  was  bored 
down  on  his  knees.  (More  ohafling  from 
Sampson,  and  from  Brown's  frienda.) 

XL — Good  stopping  on  both  sides,  but 
Brown  sucoeedea  m  making  two  jobbing  hits. 
DobeU  aftain  had  recourse  to  his  desperate 
rush,  and  a  dose  foUowed,  when  both  tried 
vigoroudy  for  the  fall,  bat  neither  could  get 
the  lock,  and  in  the  end  DobeU  dragged 
Kown  down,  diowing  that  his  strength  wis 
still  unimpaired. 

13.— On  getting  to  their  seconds'  knees, 
both  ^ped  a  Uttie,  but  Dobdl  most  DobeU 
came  up  as  game  as  a  pebble,  and  tried  his 
left  at  Brown's  body,  but  was  oat  of  distance. 
He  then  hit  with  )m  right,  but  was  stopped. 
He  found  that  nothing  but  dose  contact 
would  do^  and  pursued  the  rushing  system. 
Brown  recreated  round  the  ring  borore  him, 
and  actuaUy  turned  round  to  avoid,  but  in 
again  meetmg  his  man  he  caught  him  with  a 
fiush  hit  with  his  left,  and  Dobdl  f eU  on  his 
face.  (Chaffing  now  commenced  on  the  part 
of  Stockman  for  DobdL  He  swore  that 
Brown's  shoulder  was  out,  and  that  all 
DobeU  had  to  do  wis  to  go  in  and  win  it.) 
Brown  had  certainly  hurt  the  thumb  of  his 
right  hand,  but  no  material  mischief  was 
dene. 

IS.  —  Both  now  diowed  distress,  but 
DobeU  was  meet  winded.  Brown  smfled, 
and,  after  a  short  pause,  let  fly  right  and 
left,  planting  both  blows  heavily,  and  re- 
peating the  dose  tiU  he  hit  his  man  down. 
Brown  feU  himsdf  on  his  Imees,  showing 
weakness  in  the  pins. 

14. — DobeU  now  showed  additional  qrmp- 
toms  of  weakness,  and  was  dower  than  ever. 
After  a  diort  pause  Brown  rushed  in,  planted 
his  left  and  nght,  and  droppe^Jiim  heavily. 

16.— DobeU  vindicated  his  oounge  by  agam 
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mahiiig  in ;  but  Brown  met  him  with  two 
terrifio  jobbins  hits  right  uad  left,  and 
ae^aiB  floored  nim  all  abroad,  amidst  the 
triumphant  shouts  of  the  Shropshixe  lads. 

16.— DobeU  eridentlT  felt  that  his  ohanee 
of  winning  was  Tanishmg ;  still,  summoning 
aU  his  remaining  energies,  he  rushed  to  in- 
fighting. He  missed  his  ris±it-handed  hit, 
and  was  met  with  a  terrifio  Ittt-handed  job  in 
the  muazle.  He  would  not  be  denied,  how- 
ever, and  fought  away  gallantly,  maldnff 
some  wild  hits.  Brown  was  active,  and  had 
him  at  all  points,  till  befell  almost  eiEhausted. 
(Dobell's  DTother  now  endeavoured  to  per* 
snade  him  to  give  in,  but  he  resolved  to  have 
another  shy.) 

17,  and  fast. — Dobell  onoe  more  rushed  in, 
but  Brown,  retreating,  met  him  as  he  oame 
forward  with  a  flush  hit  in  the  mouth,  and 
droi>ped  him  for  the  last  time,  (hi  again 
getting  up  he  consented,  though  reluctantly, 
to  say  "  enough,"  and  the  hat  was  thrown  up 
amidst  shouts  of  victory  for  Brown,  who  had 
thus  regained  the  confioence  of  his  Shropshire 
friends. 

The  fight  lasted  twenty-two  minutes,  and 
Dobell  was  taken  from  the  ground  much 
punished  about  the  head.  Brown  showed 
out  a  alight  scar  under  one  of  his  e;^es,  and 
was  so  fresh  that  he  seised  a  wmp  with 
intent  to  administer  it  to  Stockman  for  his 
chaiBng,  but  was  prevented  by  Tom  Spring. 
The  chaffing  on  both  sides  was  bad,  and  par- 
ticularly towards  Dobell,  wlio,  as  a  stranger 
in  that  part  of  the  coun^,  ought  to  have 
been  protected.  It  is  but  just  to  state,  how- 
ever, that  the  old  ring-goers  were  most  to 


blame.    Dobell  was  able  to  help  himself  to 
brandy  after  the  battle  was  over. 

Bbmabks.— During  this  fight  Brown  had 
it  all  his  own  wav,  and  showed  the  superiority 
of  length  and  science  over  mere  wac^t  and 
muscular  strength.  Dobell,  although  the 
first  to  attack,  almost  invariably  hit  short, 
and  was  unable  to  plant  his  blows  well  home. 
At  in-fighting  neither  was  clever,  and  there 
was  not  a  good  throw  throughout  the  contest. 
Brown,  in  getting  away  from  Dobell's  rushes, 
was  deemed  by  some  to  be  over-cautious ;  but 
the  fact  is,  he  was  weak  in  the  legs,  and, 
under  Spring's  direction,  would  not  wrestle, 
lest  he  might  endanger  his  shoulder,  which 
it  may  be  recollected  was  put  out  in  his  fight 
with  Sampson.  With  respect  to  Dobell,  if 
not  a  good  fighter,  he  has  proved  himself  a 
game  man ;  and  with  this  praise  he  must  be 
content,  for  he  can  scarcely  hope  for  improve- 
ment in  the  fistic  art.  It  was  dear  through- 
out that  Brown  was  not  in  the  best  condition ; 
but  had  he  been  less  fresh,  we  think  he 
understood  his  business  too  welL  and  was  too 
good  an  out-fighter  to  give  Dobell  much 
chance.  Brown  remained  at  Bridgnorth, 
showing  but  slight  marks  of  punishment ;  and 
Dobell  arrived  at  his  house  in  St.  John  Street 
on  Thursday  morning.  He  had  a  levee  of 
condolence  m  the  evening,  at  which  it  was 
proposed  to  match  him  onoe  more  against 
Brown,  for  £200  a  side ;  but  nothing  definite 
was  done.  It  seems  that  the  knuckle-bone 
of  Brown's  rijght-hand  thumb  was  broken ; 
and,  on  reaching  home,  the  hand  was  dread- 
fully puffed ;  the  injury  was  done  in  the 
second  or  third  round. 


The  friends  of  Dobell  attributed  his  defeat  to  a  severe  cold  and  want  of 
condition,  and  as  mine  host  himself  shared  this  opinion  a  second  trial  was 
agreed  on,  this  time  for  £200  a  side.  Dobell  went  at  once  into  training, 
but  for  some  reason  twice  forfeited  £5  deposit.  At  length  the  stakes  were 
made  good,  and  the  day  named  was  November  24th,  1829,  the  place  of 
meeting  being  near  Uckfield,  Sussex,  on  the  Crowborough  Road.  Dobell 
trained  finally  at  East  Grinstead,  where  he  got  off  much  superfluous 
flesh,  but  still  drew  little  short  of  fifteen  stone.  Brown  trained  actively 
among  the  hills  of  his  native  county,  and  i^peared  in  the  ring  in  far 
better  form  than  on  the  previous  occasion. 

On  Monday  Brown,  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  some  Bridgnorth 
friends,  Tom  Spring,  and  Ned  Neale,  set  out  from  Streatham  for  the 
**  Shelley  Arms,''  at  Nuiley,  dose  to  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Shelley.  On 
their  way  they  passed  through  East  Grinstead,  where  Spring  had  an  inter- 
view with  Dobell,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  friends,  and  attended  by  his 
chosen  seconds,  Tom  Shelton  and  Peter  Crawley.    All  was  good  humour, 
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and  each  man  seemed  oonfident  of  the  reeolt  of  the  a^iroacliing  combat,  do 
doubt  booking  bimaelf  aa  the  yictor. 

The  CommiBsarj,  Tom  Olirery  and  his  coadjutor  Frosty-faced  Fogo,  were 
among  the  throng  at  Nutlej;  and  at  an  earlj  hour  in  the  morning  thej 
commenced  forming  a  ring  on  a  piece  of  the  forest  close  at  hand,  but 
before  thej  had  commenced  their  labours  orders  arriyed  from  Dobell  to 
more  to  Crowborough,  to  which  place  thejr  proceeded,  across  the  countij,  bj 
a  most  villanous  road,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  scattered  like  diaff  before 
the  wind,  which  blew  a  perfect  hurricane. 

In  the  interim  Dobell,  with  his  oor<^e— embracing  two  cazriages  and 
four  and  sundry  chaises  and  pairs,  gigs,  horsemen,  Sac — started  from  East 
Grinstead,  and  passed  the  "  Shelley  Arms  "  at  a  rapid  pace,  being  obliged 
to  take  a  circuitous  route  through  Maresfield  and  Uckfield  to  get  into  the 
Crowborough  Bead.  Brown's  party  were  soon  in  their  rear,  their  carriages 
being  all  prepared  for  the  start,  and  in  point  of  respectability  of  *'  turn-out  ** 
being  upon  an  equality.  The  Dobellites,  howeyer,  having  the  start  by 
some  minutes,  reached  the  scene  of  action  first,  and  it  being  then  dose 
upon  one  o'clock  proceeded  to  the  ring,  which  was  not  yet  complete. 
Brown  not  having  arrived,  and  one  o'clock  having  passed,  Dobell's  party 
were  at  once  for  claiming  forfeit^  and  '*  to  this  intent  ^  spoke ;  but  at  five 
minutes  after  that  time  Brown  and  Spring  were  within  the  still  incomplete 
arena.  The  storm  at  this  time  raged  with  unabated  fuiy,  and  the  stakes 
having  been  pitched  on  a  hill,  for  the  advantage  of  a  good  gate,  the  crowd 
and  the  combatants  were  exposed  to  its  utmost  severity.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  hats  and  umbrellas  were  seen  driving  across  the 
heath  in  all  directions — their  owners  in  full  chase — while  those  who 
were  preserved  from  these  casualties  were  only  secured  by  the  aid  of 
cords,  straps,  and  handkerchiefs,  which  were  so  applied  as  to  resist  the 
furious  blasts. 

The  usual  preliminaries  of  choosing  umpires  and  referees  were  now 
arranged,  and  the  men  peeled  for  action,  Brown  attended  by  Spring  and 
Tom  Oliver,  and  Dobell  by  Peter  Crawley  and  Tom  Shelton.  In  point  of 
condition  they  were,  as  we  have  said,  much  better  than  at  their  last 
meeting,  Dobell  looking  much  lighter  in  weight  and  firmer  in  flesh,  but  still 
too  much  of  the  Bacchus  to  suit  our  notions  of  the  necessary  activity  for  a 
milling  hero.  His  arms  were  too  short,  and  from  the  fleshiness  at  his 
shoulders  he  seemed  to  want  that  spring  which  is  essential  to  effective 
hitting.    Brown  was  thin  as  a  greyhound,  and  had  an  obvious  advantage 
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in  length,  while  his  general  appearance  showed  freshness  and  vigour.  At 
tliis  interesting  moment  a  few  of  the  friends  of  Dobell  readilj  accepted 
some  bets  at  seven  to  four  and  two  to  one. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  L—The  men  came  up  cautioaaly, 
both  oorering  their  points  witn  ludgment, 
ftnd  Brown  evidently  waiting  for  tne  attack. 
Dobell  did  not  keep  him  long  in  suipense, 
but  let  fljr  with  hia  right  at  behead,  which 
was  prettily  stopped.  He  then  tried  with 
his  left  at  the  bMy,  hat  was  again  stopped, 
and  Brown  jumped  away  aetiTO  on  his  pins. 
A  long  pause  ensued,  neither  making  play» 
but  both  reoeiTing  strong  pepper  from  iBblus, 
whidh  imparted  a  bluish  tint  to  their  mas- 
sards.  I^bell  once  more  tried  his  left  at 
Brown's  body,  but  was  out  of  distance. 
Sparring  and  position  changed,  when  Dobell 
made  a  rush  and  attempted  to  catch  Brown's 
right  hand  with  his  left,  while  he  drew  back 
his  right  to  hit,  but  Brown  jumped  back,  and 
the  effort  was  fruitless  as  well  as  injudicious. 
Another  long  sparring  bout^  of  which  Dobell 
evidentlr  got  tired,  for  he  droDped  his  hands 
and  looked  mortified:  but  &own  seemed 
determined  to  give  hnn  the  lead,  and  wait 
for  his  assault.  DobeU  nowput  in  a  slight 
body  hit  with  his  lefL  while  ^wn  made  an 
orer-handed  chop  with  his  right,  but  missed. 
Dobell  beoame  impatient,  and  making  up  his 
mind  to  mischief,  tried  his  one  two ;  but 
both  werestc^peo,  and  Brown  jumped  back. 
Brown  now,  m  turn,  made  a  dart,  and  put 
fai  his  left  slightly  on  DobeU's  collar-bone. 
DobeU  tried  to  plant  his  left  and  right  several 
times,  but  was  stopped ;  at  length  he  caught 
Brown  slightly  with  his  right  on  the  mark ; 
but  the  mstance  was  ill-judged,  and  Brown 
smiled.  Long  sparring.  I)obdl  stopped  a 
well-intentioned  visit  from  Brown's  left  to 
bis  nob.  Again  did  Dobell  drop  his  arms  as 
if  fatigued  at  holding  them  up  so  long,  for 
fifteen  minutes  had  now  expiied.  "Go in, 
and  get  to  work,"  cried  Dobell's  friends,  and 
after  a  pause  he  followed  their  advice ;  he 
rudied  (o  a  rally,  and  delivered  a  alight  tap 
<m  Brown'a  cheek  with  hii  right.  Tbi»  pro- 
duced a  quick  return  from  Brown,  who 
■lashed  away  right  and  left  with  great  force 
and  quickness  on  DobeU's  frontispiece,  setting 
bis  OTes  on  the  twinkle,  and  ultunately  floor- 
ing him  on  his  capacious  base.  (Loud  shouts 
from  Brown's  friends,  and  five  to  two  offered 
In  aU  directions.)  Ihe  round  lasted  seventeen 
minutes. 

2...Doben  came  up  considerably  flushed 
in  his  upper  works,  but  steadv.  "In  to 
him  I"  oned  Bhelton;  and  obeaient  to  the 
wwd  of  command,  he  instantly  commenced 
operations;  but  he  found  the  game  not  so 
safe.  Brown  was  ready,  and  hit  awa^  ri^ht 
and  left,  meeting  his  man  as  he  came  m  with 


stinging  severity.  DobeU  felt  the  force  of 
these  visitations,  and  turned  his  back  for  a 
moment.  Brown  saw  the  advantage,  and 
quick  as  lightning  jumped  in,  and  as  DobeU 
came  to  th^  rightabout  met  mm  with  a  flush 
hit  with  the  ruht  on  his  mouth,  and  his  left 
on  his  nose;  ttus  he  repeated,  and  after  a 
very  alight  return  from  DobelL  he  was 
flowed,  the  purple  stream  distilling  from 
lus  mouth  and  proboscis,  (Four  to  one  on 
Brown,  and  no  tekers.) 

3w— Brown  now  changed  his  tactics ;  and 
seeing  that  he  had  it  aU  lus  own  way,  he 
made  the  beginning  with  right  and  left 
handed  chops,  but  both  were  stopped; 
Dobell,  however,  was  too  much  confused  to 
play  the  savins  game  long,  and  in  another 
second  he  found  jBrown's  nght  and  left  slap 
inlusphysQg.  The  hits  were  terrific.  DobeU 
made  some  returns,  and  cau|^t  Brown  under 
the  right  qra»  but  the  rapidity  and  force  of 
Brown's  attack  were  irTesistible ;  he  again 
jobbed  weU  right  and  left,  and  at  last  down 
went  DcMl  of  his  own  accord ;  he  found 
he  was  at  the  ropes,  and  sought  refuge  hv 
<iMimmSn^  bencath  them-  (Shouts  from  Brown's 


fricoids  m  aU  directions,  whUe  Peter  Grawlc^ 
ran  to  the  umidres  and  exclaimed  **  that  it 
was  made  aU  right  for  Brown,  and  that 
DobeU  wouldn't  fight.")  WhUe  he  was 
thus  raving,  however,  his  man  again  ffot  up. 

The  4th  and  last  round  was  fought. 
DobeU  made  a  short  but  desperate  effort; 
he  tried  one  or  two  wUd  hits  with  his  left, 
but  in  return  napped  it  heavUy  on  his 
canister,  and  was  once  more  grassed.  It  was 
now  clear  that  aU  was  over,  and,  in  fact, 
DobeU  plainly  indicated  that  he  would  not 
prolong  what  he  felt  was  a  useless  struggle. 
On  "time"  being  called  Brown  was  pro- 
claimed the  conqueror  in  ezactlv  twenty-one 
minutes.  He  was  as  fresh  as  when  he  com- 
menced, and  immediately  shook  hands  with 
lus  antagomst,  and  dressed  in  the  ring. 

Attention  was  now  paid  to  DobeU,  who 
complained  of  considerable  pain  in  his  right 
forearm,  which  was  much  swoUen  and  con- 
tused. He  had  evidentlr  lost  the  use  of  it, 
and  on  being  examined  by  two  surgeons  on 
the  spot  the  smaU  bone  was  pronounced  to  be 
fractured,  and  he  was  carried  out  of  the  ring 
to  receive  proper  professional  attention.  In- 
dependently of  theaccident»  however,  which, 
it  IS  believed,  occurred  in  the  third  round, 
from  his  arm  coming  in  contact  with  the 
point  of  Brown's  elbow,  he  had  not  a  chance 
of  winning,  nor  had  he  himself  a  doubt  on 
the  subject  from  the  first  round,  when. 
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from  the  difBculty  he  felt   »t  getimg   at  equally  oat  of  sorts,  and  capable  of  iznprove- 

Brown,  he  aud  to  Crawley  he  was  sure  it  ment,  he  resolved  upon  another  trial,  tlis 

was  of  no  use — a  declaration  which  natorally  issue  of  which  most  hare  safasfied  him  that 

excited  Crawler's  suspicions,  and  led  to  the  his  forte  is  not  prizefighting,  and  especially 

observations  which  he  had  made,  and  which,  with    men    superior    in    length,   activity, 

from   Dobell*s   state,  he   subsequentlv   re-  strength,  and  science.     With  a  eommoDer 

gretted.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  odd  that  like  Bailey,  who  is  an  old  man,  and  who  poa- 

Dobell  should  want  to  cut  it  so  soon,  and  this  losses  little  scienoe,  his  slauffhteiing  powera 


it  was  which  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did.  might  tell,  but  when  opposed  by  science  these 

Rem  AUKS. — Considering  the  distance  and  qualities   lose  their  value,  and,  as  in  the 

the  vicissitudes  of  weather  encountered  this  present  instanftft,  if  met  by  corresponcKng 

was  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  mills  that  powers  of  punishment,  are  altogeuier  set 

had  been  witnessed  for  some  time.     There  aside.    The  very  first  round,  as  he  confessed 

were  not  above  four  minutes'  actual  fighting.  to  Crawlev,  evidently  satisfied  the  host  of 

and  thii  all  one  way— for  DobeU  never  had  the  "  Black  Bull : "  and  finding  he  could  do 

a  chance— a  result  which  all  good  judges  nothing  when  at  his  best,  he  naturally  oon- 


antioipated ;  and  the  only  surprise  was  that  eluded   the   chances  which  foDowed   were 

he  could  have  been  so  imprudent  as  to  make  scarcel:^  worth  seeking.     Upon  the  whole, 

a  match  so  obviously  to  his  disadvantage.  we  believe  there  was  verr  little  money  won 

He  seems  to  have  been  flattered,  however,  or  lost  on  the  match.    Brown  had  greatly 

with  the  idea  that  had  he  been  in  better  improved,  both  on  his  legs  and  in  h»  style 

condition  when  he  fought  at  Bridgnorth  he  of  setting  to,  and  by  out-generallinic  poor 

oould  have  pren  a  better  account  of  himself ;  Isaac,  and  fatiguing  him  in  the  first  round, 

and  f  orgettug  that  Brown  at  that  time  was  rendered  victory  more  secure. 


Brown  and  his  party  retamed  to  the  *' Castle  Tavern,"  Holbom,  the 
same  night,  while  Dobell  returned  to  East  Grinstead,  and  was  pot  to  bed* 
His  arm  was  set  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  East  Grinstead,  assisted  by  the  two 
surgeons  who  attended  him  on  the  ground.  He  arrived  at  the  ^*  Black  Bull" 
on  Wednesday  night,  which,  instead  of  sparkling  with  illumination,  looked 
as  black  as  an  undertaker's  shop. 

Brown,  although  he  now  announced  his  retirement  from  all  claim  to 
championship  honours,  was  still  from  time  to  time  made  the  subject  of 
attacks  and  taunts  in  the  newspaper  outpourings  of  the  boastful  Phil 
Sampson.  At  length  preliminaries,  after  nine  months  of  chaffering,  were 
settled,  and  at  Doncaster,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1831,  they  met  for  the 
second  time  in  battle  array. 

A  number  of  disgraceful  quibbles  were  made  by  the  Birmingham  pcuty, 
and  there  seemed  no  probability  of  a  fight,  unless  £50  was  conceded  to 
Sampson,  and  a  promise  that  he  should  name  the  place  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  Birmingham.  Finally,  on  the  authority  delegated  to  Mr.  Beards- 
worth,  the  stakeholder,  Doncaster  was  named  as  the  rendezvous.  The 
Town  Moor  was  talked  of,  but  the  authorities  intimated  their  intention  of 
interfering,  and  Pegboum  Leys,  four  miles  distant,  was  named  as  the  spot; 
the  fight  to  commence  at  the  early  hour  of  nine,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  day's  racing. 

On  the  Monday  morning  the  roads  to  the  appointed  spot  bore  much 
resemblance  to  the  road  to  Epsom  in  the  olden  time.    Thimble-riggers  and 
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*^  prick-in-the-garter  "  men,  gipsies,  and  all  the  motley  toddlers  of  a  race- 
meeting  were  gathered.  There  was,  however,  a  very  poor  sprinkling  of  the 
upper-crust  patrons  of  the  Ring  and  of  racing  men. 

At  half-past  eight  Tom  Oliver  and  Fogo  had  pitched  their  stakes  and 
rove  their  ropes,  and  Brown  threw  in  his  castor,  followed  bj  Tom  Oliver 
and  Yorkshire  Robinson  as  his  seconds.  Sampson,  attended  by  Jem  Ward 
and  Harry  Holt,  followed.  Brown  was  received  quietly,  with  a  slight 
murmur  of  applause,  but  the  shouts  when  Sampson  showed  himself  indi- 
cated to  the  observant  the  mob  of  partisans  he  had  on  the  ground.  Indeed, 
continual  ruffianly  threats  towards  Brown  were  uttered  by  many  of  these 
roughs.  Brown,  on  Sampson's  appearance,  advanced  in  a  frank  manner 
towards  him,  holding  out  his  hand,  but  Sampson,  eyeing  him  with  a  savage 
and  defiant  look,  withheld  his,  shook  his  head,  and  walked  towards  his 
seconds.  The  colours,  crimson  with  a  white  border  for  Brown,  and  a  deep 
crimson  for  Sampson,  were  tied  to  the  stakes,  and  the  men  stood  up. 
Brown's  weight  was  stated  at  14st  lib.,  Sampson's  at  12st  41bs.  Brown's 
age  (forty)  was  a  counterpoise,  Sampson  numbering  but  thirty  summers. 
At  twenty  minutes  past  nine  the  men  were  left  face  to  face  at  the  mark, 
and  began 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  1.— The  attitude  of  Sampion  wm  Brown  oanght  Sampeon  on  the  tide  of  th* 

graoefal— indeed,  elegant— that  of  Broim  head  with  hie  right,  and  in  the  elote  threw 

oonitrained  and  atiif.     Brown  moTod  his  him.     (The    Sunpeonitet    were    now   np- 

armi  ahont  aa  if  intending  to  etrike,  Samp-  roariona,  and  baeldng  two  to  one— any  odoa 

son  watching  him  keenly,  and  never  shifting  —on  Sampson.) 

hisgnard.  Brown  hit  short,  and  was  stopped,  3.— Brown  went  in  resolutely;  Sampson 
Sampson  reiaming  with  the  left,  and  oeing  hit  up  and  tried  to  fib  him,  but  got  aown 
stopped  in  tarn.  More  sparring,  when  qniokiT  in  the  close. 
Brown  got  in  his  left,  bat  not  heavily,  on  4.— Sampson  on  the  defensive,  and  re- 
Sampson's  coUar-bone.  He  again  hit  over  treating;  Brown  forcing  the  fighting.  After 
with  his  right,  bat  Sampson  shifting,  he  one  or  two  short  exchanges  Brown  sent  a 
oaoght  him  on  the  back  of  the  head.  fairhit  with  the  riffhtstrught  on  Sampson's 
Sampson  again  tried  his  left,  bat  was  left  ear,  and  floored  him.  fShoats  for  Brown, 
stopped  neatly.  Again  he  feinted,  and  then  bat  the  Sampson  par^  drowned  them  by 
let  go,  saooessfolly  planting  a  sharp  hit  on  cries  of  **  Two  to  one,"  &c.)  First  knock- 
Brown's  head.     Brown  rnsned  to  a  close,  down  to  Brown. 

and  matual  fibbinc  ensaed.     Brown  sac-  5.-— Sampson  got  in  lightly  on  Brown's 

ceeded  in  throwing  Sampson,  falling  on  him,  jaw.    Brown  oaoght  him  on  the  head  with 

and  leaving  a  laige  red  mark  on  his  breast-  the  rights  and  with  the  left  on  the  breast, 

bone.    Tills  round  lasted  ten  minutes.  A  sharp  rally  followed,  in  which  hits  were 

2.— Brown  all  anxious  to  begin ;  Sampson  exchanged.     Sampson  fell  on  one  knee,  but 

waiting  on  the  defensive.     Sampson's  left  althouin  open  to  receive  a  blow.  Brown 

stopped,  when  Brown  again  hit  over  with  withheld  his  arm  and  walked  away,  in  his 

the  right,  catching  Sampson  high  on  the  anxie^  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  unfair 

side  of  the  head,  no  mischief  done.    Samp-  advantage. 

son,  who  had  been  watching  for  an  opening,  6. —Sampson,  after  some  sparring,  caught 

got  it,  and   sent  in   his   left   a  smasher  Brown  a  tremendous  smack  in  the  right  eye, 

on  Brown's  left  e^e,  which  instantly  swelled  balancing  the  favour  to  the  left.      Brown 

in  sign  of  the  force  of   the  blow.     First  bored  in,  a  desperate  rally  followed,  and  a 

blood  was  claimed  for  Sampson,  who  again  close.     Sampson  hit  up  weU,  and  put  in  a 

weiat  in  and  viiited  Brown's  left  ear  heavily,  sharp  hit  as  they  were  goiog  down  together. 
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7.— Brown's  cjet  w«n  both  in  mourning, 
trai  he  wm  rtroof  and  aotivnw  Sealnf  he 
bed  the  woiti  off  onfc-il^tinff  he  worked 
his  waj  in.  nobHng  Sampson  wikh  some 
lereri^.  la  the  elose  Brown  teied  to  sorsw 
np  Bsmpson  for  the  throw,  but  he  slipped 
throoch  nie  erms,  hitting  np»  Mid  got  down 
eleveinr. 

&— Bempoott  exhibited  dgns  of  distrsss. 
He  broethed  beaTily,  while  Brown,  though 
most  punished,  wm  strong  and  firm  on  his 
logs.  Sampson  popped  m  his  left,  bat 
Brown  sent  m  a  heaTj  one  on  his  nob  in  re- 
tain. Goonter-bits— Brown  on  Sampson's 
throat,  Sampson  on  Brown's  damaged  right 
9f,  Brown  dosed,  and  throw  Sampson  a 
heaTj  oross-battook,  falling  over  him. 

9.— Brown  still  foraing  the  fighting: 
Sampson  on  the  defensiTe.  Brown  reaehea 
Sampson's  head  with  eaoh  hand,  bat  got  it 
in  retom.  In  the  dose  at  the  ropes 
Sampson  got  down.  (Sampson's  friends 
wero  ominoody  silsntasne  was  taken  to  his 
oorner.) 

10.— Sampaon^  forehead  exhibited  a  huge 
bomp,  the  effects  of  the  nobber  in  the  last 
ronnd.  In  the  exohanges  which  followed, 
flampeon    was    aetiTe,  and   several    times 


planted  on  Brown.      In  a  dinc-donff  rally 

Brown  oaoght  Sampson  eooh  a  naok-nanded 

»wn  that  a  speeta- 

tor  said,   *'▲  Shdion  hit,  bj  Japiterl': 


I  oaoght  Sampson 
slap  as  he  was  going  d( 
"    '*▲  Shdton 


sUnding  to  the  finidiing  toaoh  in  the  fight  of 
Brown  and  Shdton. 

11. — ^Brown  ponaed  Sampson  vigoroosly, 
who  hit  ap,  oatehinff  him  in  the  eye ;  Brown 
perMTereo,  and  finally  Sampeon  went  down 
m  the  hitting. 

13.— Sampson  popped  in  a  faeer,  but  it  did 
not  show.    Brown  took  to  weaving :  a  olose. 


As  Sampson  was  going 
himself  down  on  the  grai 


_  down,  aou  rolled 
I  grass,  so  that  his  man 
partially  f dl  on  him,  and  was  saved  direst 
ooDtaot  with  the  ground.  (This  was  a 
common  triok  of  seoonds  in  old  times,  but 
is  unfair.  The  seoonds  have  no  right  to  quit 
their  oomers  until  the  end  of  the  round.) 

13. — Brown  rushed  in,  and  hit  Sampson  on 
the  orown  of  Us  head.    Sampson  fell,  weak. 

14.— Brown's  left  eve  was  almost  dark,  and 
his  right  was  damuea.  A  rally,  in  whieh 
Sunpson  hit  straightest,  and  Brown  was 
down  &om  a  slip. 

1&— Brown,  rail  of  fisht,  worked  away  at 
his  man— hit  him  with  nis  left  in  the  node, 
and  throw  him. 

16.— Brown    puitued   the  boring  game. 


foroed  into  and  on  to  the  ropes ;  it  was,  how^ 
ever  beaten  oat»  and  the  fight  prooeeded.) 

l/.— Brown  rushed  in,  hit  over  with  Ids 
righk  and  fdl  from  the  OTerreaeh.  Sampeoa 
stood  up.    (Oheen  from  the  Brama.) 

la— Brown,  still  taking  the  initiative,  hit 
Sampson  on  the  head,  who  gave  him,  in  re- 
turn, a  severo  upper  out  with  the  left, 
drawing  the  olaret  oom  his  mouth  and  i 


Sampsra.  on  bein^  lifted, 
lOoked  Queer  and  stiff.  (The  outer  rmg  was 
ow  broken  in,  and  the  inner-ring  speotaton 


a  oroBs-buttoek. 


Brown  closed,  but  Sampson  got  down  eamr. 

19.— Brown  hit  away  nght  and  left; 
Sampson  rotreating^  exdiange  of  hits; 
Sampeon  weak.  Brown  tried  for  the  fall, 
but  Sampson  got  down. 

20.— £(ampson  came  to  the  ecratoh  bleeding 
fredy  from  the  olfactory  oigan.  Brown 
again  at  work,  Sampson  popping  in  an 
oeoadonal  prop,  but  getting  down  to  avoid  a 
struggle.  (Hero  the  ring  was  sgain  broken 
in,  and  great  oproar  ensue£  Several 
robberies  wero  effected,  and  tiie  eriea  and 
denunciations  of  Brown  wero  fnzious.) 

2L— The  interior  of  the  ring  was  claand. 
On  coming  to  the  scratch  Sampson  showed 
weaknees.  Brown  lost  not  a  moment  in 
going  to  woriE ;  he  hit  awsT  without  hen- 
tatimL  Samoaon  rotreated  to  the  n^iea. 
Brown  nailed  nim  with  the  right  on  the  ear ; 
he  fdl  aoroas  the  ropes,  whero  Brown  hit 
him  four  or  five  blows,  and  he  fdl  stupefied. 
(The  uproar  now  became  tnmendous.  A 
leader  of  Sampeon's  party  pressed  into  the 
ring  with  a  bottle  in  his  hand ;  Brown  was 
struck,  and  three  minutes  given  to  Samp- 
son to  reooTcr.  The  referee  was  appealed  to. 
bat  he  escaped  from  the  crowd  ana  hunriod 
to  Doncaster,  whero  he  pronounced  Brown 
to  be  the  winner.  Sampson's  party  bringing 
up  their  man.  Brown's  seconds  allowed  liim 
to  renew  the  fight,  and  the  men  met  for 
round 

22. — ^Brown  fought  Sampeon  down. 

23. — General  confusion.  Sampeon  down 
in  a  scrambling  rally. 

24. — JXo  time  kept.  Sampeon  brought  up 
to  fMM  his  man.  who  immediatdy  fought  him 
down.  (The  ring  waa  hero  entiroly  broken 
in,  and  Brown  struck  moro  tiian  once. 
He  was  kioked  in  the  eye,  and  reodved  a 
blow  on  the  head  from  a  stake.) 

BntARKS.— Mr.  Marahall,  Clerk  of  the 
Oourse  of  Wolverhampton,  seeing  Brown's 
life  in  danger,  withdrew  hmi  f oreibly  from 
the  ring,  whereon  (after  an  interval) 
Sampson  was  brought  to  the  mark,  and  pro- 
daimed  winner,  amidst  the  shouts  of  his 
partisans.  The  stakeholder,  Mr.  Beaids- 
worth,  was  loud  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
Tidence  used  towuds  Brown.  Yet  when  he 
rotumed  to  Doncaster  he  dedared  tiiat 
Brown  having  left  the  ring,  he  ''had  given 
the  monc^  to  Sampeon.  His  friends  had 
hunted  him  up,  and  thero  was  an  and  on't" 


Mr.  Beardsworth,  however,  found  that  Brown  wag  not  ao  easily  disposed 
of.    At  the  Stafford  Aseizea  in  March  of  the  following  year  was  tried  the 
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action  of  Brown  versus  Beardsworth,  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought  to  re- 
cover £200  (his  own  stake)  paid  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beardsworih,  of  the 
Bepository,  Birmingham,  on  certain  conditions  set  forth  in  the  declaratioa 
Mr.  Camphell  (afterwards  Chief  Jnstice  and  Chancellor)  was  for  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Janris  (afterwards  Judge)  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Jarvis's 
defence  (after  an  assertion  that  his  client  had  paid  over  the  money  to 
Sampson)  was  a  tirade  against  the  Ring,  gamblers,  dbc,  and  an  appeal  to 
**  seoat  the  case  ont  of  Court.''  Nevertheless  the  jury,  by  direction  of  Mr. 
Jostice  littledale,  were  left  to  consider  the  *'  weight  of  testimony,"  and 
gave  a  verdict  for  £200  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 

Brown  now  betook  himself  to  his  vocation  as  a  Boniface  in  his  native 
town,  where  he  earned  the  respect  of  his  neighbours  and  customers,  justi- 
fying by  his  good  conduct  the  axiom  that  ''  a  man's  profession  never  die- 
graces  him  unless  his  conduct  disgraces  the  profession." 
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CHAFTEB  Xm. 

PHIL  SAMPSON  ("THE  BIRMINGHAM  YOUTH")— 

1819— 18S1. 

Phil  Saxpsok,  who  was  to  the  full  as  ready  at  chaffing  and  writing  as 
at  fighting,  occupied  at  one  period  an  undue  share  of  newspaper  space  and 
of  the  public  time.  Hia  milling  career,  though  chequered,  was  not  without 
brilliant  gleams  of  success. 

Sampson  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  September,  1800,  at  Snaith,  in  York- 
shire; but  when  he  was  no  more  than  a  few  months  old  his  parents 
migrated  to  Birmingham  and  settled  in  the  '^hardware  village,"  then 
rapidly  rising  in  manufacturing  prosperity  as  the  metropolis  of  gun-making, 
cheap  jewellery,  and  hardware.  Pierce  Egan  ieUs  us  that  Phil  was  "  intended 
for  a  parson,"  but  that  ^*  he  preferred  thumping  nobs  to  a  cushion^**  If  so, 
and  we  remember  him  well,  his  acquirements  in  the  literm  humamores  did 
not  say  much  for  his  '^  college.*'  Indeed,  we  have  seen  specimens  of  Philip's 
caligraphy  which  forbid  belief  in  such  a  tradition.  What  we  know,  how- 
ever, is  that  young  Phil  was  a  button-maker  in  a  Brummagem  factory  at 
fifteen.  We  shall  pass  also  young  Fhun  apociypnal  contests,  in  which  he 
(and  almost  eveiy  other  boxer  in  *'  Boxiana  ")  fought  and  <^  polished  off" 
men  of  all  sorts,  weights,  and  sizes,  and  come  to  his  introduction  to  the  Ring. 

Gregson  being  at  Birmingham  on  one  of  his  sparring  tours,  the  pro- 
ficiency of  Sampson,  who  put  on  the  gloves  with  several  countrymen, 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  clumsy  practitioner,  who  observed  to  him, 
'*  I  think  thee  hadst  better  coom  and  try  thy  f  ortin  in  Lnnnon,  lad,  'moongst 
some  o'  t'  loight  weights."  Sampson  at  that  time  had  considerable  scruples 
in  his  mind  about  fighting  for  a  prize,  although  he  was  very  fond  of  boxing, 
and  declined  the  offer  of  Gregson.  But,  on  his  trade  (button-making) 
failing  badly  from  change  of  fashion,  he  determined  to  come  to  London  to 
see  his  friend  Bob.    He  found  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  latter  at  the 
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*^  Mare  and  Magpie,"  St  Catherine's,  but,  before  Gregson  could  bring  his 
proUg^  into  the  Ring,  he  left  London  for  Dublin.  Sampson  was  now  quite 
adrift,  but  owing  to  the  good  senrices  of  Mr.  Baxter  (brother  to  Ned 
Tnmer)  he  found  a  friend  who  enabled  him  to  take  a  turn  among  the  fistic 
heroes  of  the  Metropolis. 

Sampson's  first  appearance  in  the  London  Prize  Ring  might  be  termed 
little  more  than  a  turn-up.  He  had  been  witnessing  the  battle,  at  Monlsey 
Hurst,  on  Tuesday,  August  24th,  1819,  between  Cy.  Davis  and  Boshell, 
and  also  Scroggins  and  Josh  Hudson,  and  had  crossed  the  water,  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  town,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  brought  into  action 
owing  to  the  following  circumstance.  In  the  conversation  which  took 
place  during  dinner  at  Lawrence's,  the  "  Red  Lion,"  Hampton,  it  was 
mentioned  by  Ned  Fainter  that  a  youth  ^m  Birmingham,  about  eleven 
stone  and  a  half,  had  been  on  the  Hurst  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate,  but 
none  of  the  middle  weights,  much  less  the  light  ones,  had  fancied  him,  at 
which  he  was  much  disappointed*  An  eminent  brewer  and  a  gallant  captain 
immediately  offered  ten  pounds  if  Dolly  Smith,  who  was  at  hand,  and  who 
had  fought  Tom  Cannon  and  Bill  Abbot,  would  try  what  the  new  *'  piece 
of  hardware  **  was  worth.  Phil  was  sent  for,  and  cheerfully  accepted  the 
task. 

The  combatants  were  informed  that  if  anything  like  collusion  or  division 
of  the  stakes  occurred  not  one  penny  would  be  paid  over,  and  that  the  best 
man  must  win.  A  select  party  thereon  returned  to  the  Hurst,  and  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  Smith  stripped,  seconded  by  Rolph  and  Ned  Weston, 
Sampson  being  waited  upon  by  Josh  Hudson  and  Baxter.  The  reporters 
having  gone  off  to  town,  we  are  merely  told  that  in  fifteen  minutes  poor 
Dolly  (who  was  decidedly  out  of  condition)  was  defeated,  being  nobbed  all 
over  the  ring  and  thrown  like  a  sack  by  the  new-comer.  The  activity 
and  slashing  blows  of  Sampson  astonished  the  amateurs,  some  of  his  right- 
hand  deliveries  appearing  to  completely  stupefy  Dolly,  who  behaved  gamely 
and  well,  but  had  not  even  a  chance  turn  throughout. 

Phil,  being  an  active,  chatty,  and  certainly  fast  and  bounceable  young 
fellow,  was  at  once  in  high  favour  with  the  *'  upper  crust." 

Accordingly,  on  Tuesday,  October  26th,  1819,  he  was  at  Wallingham 
Common,  when,  Turner  having  defeated  Martin,  ten  guineas  was  announced 
as  a  purse,  in  addition  to  ten  guineas  from  the  Pugilistic  Club,  for  the  best 
of  two  men  of  eleven  stone  and  upwards.  Josh  Hudson,  ever  ready,  offered 
himself;  and  Phil  Sampson,  as  the  event  proved  rashly,  challenged  the  prise 
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from  the  John  Bull  Fighter.  It  was  a  tranentons  fight  for  a  short  time, 
but  at  the  end  of  forty  minutes  Sampson  was  defeated.  (See  Life  of 
Hudson,  €mte^  Chapter  IV.) 

Sampson,  after  a  short  interval,  was  matched  against  Abraham  Belasco, 
the  sdentifio  Jew,  for  fif tj  guineas  a  side.  This  battle  took  place  at 
Potter's  Street,  in  Essex,  twoity-one  miles  from  London,  on  Tuesdaj, 
Febmaiy  22nd,  1819.  The  badness  of  the  day  did  not  deter  the  Faney 
from  quitting  the  Metropolis  at  an  early  hour,  and  the  combatants  entered 
the  ring,  which  was  well  corered  with  sawdust  owing  to  the  wetness  of 
the  ground,  at  one  o'doeb  Belaseo  appeared  a  few  minutes  before  his 
opponent,  attended  by  Oliver  and  Josh  Hudson ;  the  Birmingham  Youth 
was  waited  upon  by  Painter  and  Shelton.  Belasco  was  the  favourite  at  six 
to  four. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  L— >8ptfiliig ;  BelftMo  lat  fly,  bat 
WM  stopped.  Sampwn  put  in  »  iburp  hit 
under  the  JeVe  ann.  Both  went  ia. 
ETohangee.  In  straggling  Belesoo  down. 
(<*  Qo  along,  my  UtUe  yootL*') 

S.— Ooanter-nita  :  a  panae ;  the  Binning* 
ham  Toath  roahed  in.  and  got  to  the  ropea. 
In  the  atroggle  to  fib  the  Jew.  he  aUpped 
down.    (Two  to  one  on  BeUaoo.) 

8.— The  Birmingham  Yoath  draw  flrat 
blood,  and,  in  n  atraggle^  the  Jew  went 
down  from  a  alip.  (Greet  ahoating  in  feyoar 
of  the  Birmingham  Toath.) 

4.— Belaaoo  atopped  and  hit  well ;  n  vood 
rally  ;  Sampaon  reoeiYod  a  heavy  body  blow 
and  went  down. 

6w— The  Jew  went  to  work;  bled  his  op> 
ponent,  and  aent  him  down  on  hia  rump, 
rather  weak.    The  Jew  also  went  down. 

6. — Sparring,  and  the  Birmingham  Youth 
piping.  The  Jew  put  in  two  good  bite. 
Bampaon  returned,  till  he  waa  got  to  the 
ropea,  where  he  got  it  sharply,  and  in  the 
atroggle  went  down,  Behuoo  uppermost 

7. — Belasco  alippeddown,  ounmng,  and  the 
Youth  atoedlookiiig  at  him.    (Hifising.) 

8. — This  was  a  well-fought  round,  and 
Belaseo  hit  Sampson  away ;  but  the  latter, 
in  game  style,  returned  to  the  charge,  ana 
fought  Ulca  a  hero  till  both  were  down, 
the  Jew  uppermoat. 

9. — Sampsoa  oommenced  this  round  in 
gallant  style;  but  Belasco  changed  it  by 
good  fighting,  and  had  Sampaon  down  at 
tiie  ropes. 

10.— After  a  few  exchanges  at  the  ropes. 
Sampson  went  down,  but  a  good  round 
altogether.    (**  Well  done,  Belasco ! ") 


IL— After  a  fait  or  two,  the  Jsfw  got 
Sampson  at  the  ropes,  snd  was  flbbine  him 
in  good  style,  till  ne  dropped  on  onelnea. 
The  strength  and  skOl  of  Belasoo  enabled 
him  to  hold  up  his  opponent,  and  weave  on, 
till  he  got  Sampaon  down  on  both  his  kneee. 

In  the  last  two  rounds  Bamnaon 
was  getting  weak,  and,  to  escape  nom 
aeyere  fibbmg  in  the  eloTenth,  he  fell 
one  knee,  but  Belasoo  kept  holding  him 
up  and  pimishing  till  he  was  down  on  both 
of  his  Imeea.  •'  Foul »  and  *<  &dr *'  were 
instantly  cried  out,  when  Painter  and 
Shelton  took  Sampson  out  of  the  ring,  put 
him  into  a  poat-chalse,  and  droYo  oif  without 
appealing  to  the  umpiiea  on  the  aubject 
Thia  was  certainly  wrong ;  and,  owing  to 
this  drcumstanoe.a  fierce  mspute  aroea  No 
manahouldbe  taken  out  of  tlie  ring  till  the 
umpires  haye  decided  upon  the  propriety  oi 
Buon  a  atop.  Both  sides  may  dispute,  but  it 
is  only  the  umpires  that  can  set  it  right 
The  superior  smenoe  of  the  Jew  pansTonted 
the  hitnerto  slashing  hitting  of  Sampson, 
which  waa  so  heanly  experienced  by  Josh 
Hudson.  Belasoo  stopped  manyblowa  in 
good  atyle,  and  gave  the  moyementa  of 
Sampaon  the  appearance  of  being  alow.  It 
was  DT  no  means  a  dedsiYe  fight,  such  as  the 
**Ould  Fanciers "  are  fond  of  witnennng; 
although  two  to  one  was  betted  on  Belasoo, 
and  eyen  a  point  further,  on  the  round 
preyious  to  Sampson's  being  taken  out  <^  the 
ring.  It  was  generally  asserted  that  the 
Birmingham  Youth  waa  the  best  man,  owing 
to  his  youth,  but  aa  to  knowledge  of  mil^ng, 
Belasco  had  the  adymntage. 


The  decision  of  the  umpires  being  appealed  to,  the  dispute  was  finally 
arpied  and  determined  before  Mr.  Jackson,  in  presence  of  several  persons 
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of  experience.  The  judgment  given  was  simplj  as  follows — ^^  That  as 
no  objection  had  been  made  to  the  umpires  on  their  being  appointed  to  their 
situations ;  and  also  both  of  them  uniting  in  one  opinion  that  Belasco's 
conduct  was  fair;  and,  further,  no  interference  of  the  referee  having  been 
called  for,  their  decision  must  be  considered  final."  This  decided  the  paying 
of  bets ;  and  as  the  battle-money  was  given  up  to  the  Jew,  it  was  insisted 
upon,  in  sporting  phrase,  that  bets  follow  the  battle-money. 

Sampson  was  not  pleased  with  the  termination  of  the  fight,  and  acci- 
dentally meeting  the  Jew  at  a  house  in  Bond  Street,  where  some  friends 
were  arguing  the  subject^  the  men  got  suddenly  in  collision;  bat 
after  fighting  a  few  minutes,  during  which  nothing  was  the  matter,  the 
friends  of  the  Jew  took  him  away,  saying  *^  it  was  no  fun  to  fight  for 
nothing." 

At  Richmond's  benefit  at  the  Royal  Tennis  Court,  Windmill  Street, 
Haymai^et^  on  Tuesday,  February  29th,  1820,  on  the  announcement  of 
^^  Belasco  and  the  Birmingham  Touth/*  curiosity  was  on  the  stretch.  It 
was  a  regular  glove  fight  for  nine  rounds,  and  Sampson  appeared  so  deter- 
mined to  get  the  better  of  the  Jew  that  he  disdained  allowing  any  time 
between  the  rounds,  till  he  not  only  exhausted  himself,  but  distressed  his 
opponent  to  a  standstill.  The  Jew  seemed  now  satisfied,  and,  while  in  the 
act  of  bowing  to  the  audience  and  pulling  off  the  gloves,  Sampson  said  he 
should  not  leave  off,  and  hit  Belasco  on  the  side  of  his  head.  The  latter 
immediately  returned  the  compliment,  but  had  the  worst  of  the  round,  and 
was  thrown.  It  was  considered  necessary  to  part  them,  and  Cribb  took 
Sampson  away.  It  was  in  fact  a  discreditable  display  of  bad  temper  on  thf 
part  of  the  Birmingham  Touth. 

In  consequence  of  a  purse  of  X50  given  by  the  Pugilistic  Club,  and  a 
private  stake  of  ^25  a  side,  Sampson  entered  the  lists  with  Jack  Martin,  at 
North  Walsham,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1820.  After  a  sharp  batUe  Sampson 
was  defeated.    (See  Life  of  Mabtin,  ante.) 

Sampson  was  now  certainly  **  under  a  cloud."  Chance,  however,  brought 
him  again  into  notice.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Tom  Dye,  known  as  **  Di 
the  Table-lifter,"  a  pubUc  exhibitor  of  feats  of  strength,  who  could  carry  a 
mahogany  dining-table  seven  or  eight  feet  long  with  his  teeth,  tie  a  pair  of 
tongs  round  a  man's  neck  by  way  of  cravat,  and  break  a  poker  across  his 
arm  like  a  rotten  stick,  was  chaffed  about  the  strength  of  Sampson.  He 
expressed  his  opinion  that  he  could  dispoee  of  the  modem  wearer  of  the 
name  in  very  summary  fashion,  to  which  **  the  Youth "  demurred,  and  a 
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purse  of  five  sots.  Was  offered  if  '*  Di "  would  make  the  experimeni.  It 
turned  out  an  easy  job  for  Sampson.  In  eight  minutes,  during  which  sax 
rounds  were  fought,  ^  Di  "  was  completely  han  de  combat  when  time  was 
called*  On  coming  to,  the  "  strong  man  "  declared  he  was  not  fairly  beaten, 
on  which  "  the  Youth  "  told  him  to  «<  take  his  own  ttme,**  and  <'  Di  '*  again 
put  up  his  hands.  He  soon  repented,  for  Sampson  milled  him  down  so 
suddenly  that  poor  **  Di "  forgot  for  a  while  all  about  tables  and  pokers. 
Sampson  had  not  a  mark,  and  presented  the  crestfallen  table-lifter  with 
half-a-sovereign  ^'  to  wash  his  teeth  with." 

The  ill  feeling  of  Sampson  towards  Belasco  again  broke  out,  and  the 
latter,  it  would  seem,  declared  his  intention  of  thrashing  his  late  opponent 
wherever  he  met  him.  In  consequence  Belasco,  at  Tom  Oliver's  benefit  at 
the  Tennis  Courts  on  Monday,  December  21st,  1820,  mounted  the  stage,  and 
said  that  being  thus  continually  threatened  he  would  accommodate  Sampson 
for  £100  or  £50  a  side.  Hereupon  Sampson  rushed  on  the  stage  intem- 
perately  and  declared  his  intention  to  fight  "  if  any  gentleman,  who  is  a 
gentleman,  will  hold  the  money.  That  is  necessary,"  he  added,  "  as  I  have 
been  robbed  of  the  last  fight  I  am  also  ready  to  set  to  with  Belasco 
immediately."  Belasco  coolly  replied  by  putting  on  the  mufflers,  and  at  it 
they  went  for 

A  GLOVE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— Boili    cAiittoiii,    and  ejeing  6.-»Each  man  appeared  anxiona  to  faaTe 

each  other.        Sampeon  plnnged   in,    and  the  "best  of  it"    This  was  altogether  a 

some  ezohangea  took  place,  when  Belasco  fine  round,  but,  in  dosing,  both  down,  the 

slipped  down,  and  Sampson  was  also  on  the  Yonth  nndermost.     In  separating,  the  Jew, 

floor.  on  getting  np,  from  the  motions  he  made, 

2.— Very  short  work  ;  Sampson's  temper  seemed  as  if  his  shonlder  were  hnrtw    Be- 

S>t  the  mastery  of  his  skill.    Belasco  caught  lasco  stretched  his  arm  on  the  rafl,  and 

m  as  he  came  in,  got  his  head  in  the  comer  the  Yonth  mbbed  his  shonlder,  anddst  mnch 

of  the  stage,  and  fibbed  him  down.  CHissiDg  langhter. 

from  some  parts  of  the  conrt.     **  Kothing  7. — ^Both   down  again,    when   the   Jew 

vnfair,"    was    the   cry   from    the    other,  made    a    similar   complaint,   and   mbbed 

**  Kerer  mind,"  said  Sampson,  *<  it's  all  right,  his    arm.      Here  a  snrgeon    stepped  up, 

Belasco,  come  along."^  examined  the   shonlder,  and  said   it  was 

8. — ^Milling  without  ceremony,  till  Samp-  not  out 

son  put  in  a  most  tremendous  nobber  on  8. — Sampson  had  the  beet  of  it  -    but  in 

the  Jew's  temple  that  completely  stunned  struggling  and  going  down,  they  bofli  nearly 

him  for  the  instant,  accompanying  it  with  fell  t&ough  the  rails  of  the  stage  into  the 

**  Where  are  you  now  ?  "   If  it  had  been  in  court 

the  ring,   it  must  hare  proved  a  winning  9. — The  Jew  said  his  shoulder  was  now  so 

hit     Belasco  caught  hold  of  the  rails  to  pre-  bad  that  he  could  not  use  it;   bu(,  in  order 

Tent  going  down,  and  said,  '*  Kerer  mind,  to  prerent  disappointment,  he  would  oon- 

I'll  soon  be  ready  tor  you."  The  Birmingham  tinue  the  combat  with  one  hand  only,  if 

Youth  waited  till  the  Jew  was  ready  to  com-  Sampson  would  agree  to  it    The  latter  said 

mence  another  roxmd.  he  had  no  objection,  and  each  of  them  pulled 

4.— Very  severe ;  both  down.  off  one  glore,  and  commenced  this  fMnsefls 

A.— The  Jew  displayed  sdenoe,  but  the  exhibition.       (Loud  cries  of  <'  Leaye  off " 

rush  of  the  Youth  was  sharp  in  the  ex-  "  Go    on,"  &c.)       Belasco   receiTed   aoms 

treme,  and  pepper  was  the  result,  till  they  pepper,  and  went  down, 

separated.  iO.~This  round  was  well  contested ;   the 
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Jew,  howeyer,  used  his  ann  io  tbe  nllj  ;  nether  end  quietly,  and  thunders  of  applause 

indeed,  neither  of  their  hands  were  idle.  greeted  the  success  of  Sampson,  who  threw 

11. — Again  a  rally,  and  Sampson  fought  his  remaining  glove  on  the  floor.     Belasco 

with  both  hands,  Belasco  followug  suit  rose  and  immediately  addressed  the  speota- 

12«— This  was  the  finale.    Belasoo  was  hit  tors.     He  said  he  would  fight  Sampson  that 

down,  or  seemed  to  be  so.     He  sat  upon  his  day  six  weeks  for  £50.    ("  Bravo.") 

Mr.  Sampson's  skill  in  letter- writing,  and  in  avoiding  making  a  match, 
was  now  in  full  play  for  some  months,  and  nothing  done  in  re  Belasco. 
Charley  Grantham  (alias  Gybletts),  however,  was  backed  against  Sampson 
for  £50  a  side,  and  on  Tuesday,  July  17th,  1821,  the  men  met  on  Moulsey 
Hurst.  At  one  o'clock  Sampson,  attended  by  Tom  Spring  and  Hickman 
(the  Gaslight  Man),  threw  his  hat  within  the  ropes.  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  Gybletts,  with  Harry  Harmer  and  Bob  Purcell,  entered  the 
ring.     Sampson  was  the  favourite  at  seven  to  four. 

*'  The  Touth,"  who  looked  in  good  condition,  in  his  usual  thrasonical 
style  informed  his  friends  he  should  *'  win  in  twenty  minutes."  It  was  not, 
however,  the  ''  straight  tip,"  for  Sampson  was  defeated  in  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  the  **  flash  side  "  losing  their  money,  and  another  **  moral 
certainty  "  going  wrong. 

Bill  Abbott,  whose  recent  victory  over  Tom  Oliver  had  given  him  a  high 
position,  offered  himself  to  Sampson,  and  the  men  met  at  Moulsey  on 
December  13th,  1821.  Here  again  Sampson  was  beaten  in  forty-seven 
minutes,  forty-three  rounds  having  been  fought  in  that  time. 

The  current  of  adversity  now  ran  hard  against  Phil.  His  nombal 
townsman  (Phil  himself  was  a  Torkshireman),  Bill  Hall,  assuming  to  him- 
self the  title  of  ^*  the  New  Birmingham  Lad,"  challenged  ^'  the  slashiogand 
scientific  Sampson,"  as  Pierce  Egan  was  wont  to  call  him. 

On  Tuesday,  July  80th,  1822,  on  Warwick  Racecourse,  in  a  roped  ring, 
in  front  of  the  grand  stand,  the  '*  countryman "  beat  Sampson,  after  a 
shifty  tumbledown  fight  of  ninety-one  rounds  ;  Josh  Hudson  giving  in  for 
him  with  odds  of  two  to  one  in  his  favour.  The  contemporary  reports 
intimate  that  Sampson  had  only  "  a  small  amethyst  under  his  eye,"  and  had 
hard  work  to  **  look  like  losing  it." 

Sampson  was  pathetically  verbose  in  print  and  talk  about  "  the  cruelty  " 
of  charging  him  with  a  complicity  in  his  own  defeat.  He  also  expressed  his 
desire  for  another  trial  with  Hall,  attributing  his  failure  solely  to  want  of 
condition.  Meanwhile,  Bill  Hall  had  been  consummately  thrashed  by  Ned 
Neale  (see  Life  of  Nealb),  a  fact  which  did  not  tend  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  backers  of  the  boastful  Birmingham  Youth,  who  left  liOndon  *'  disgusted 
at  their  desertion." 
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At  length  PhQ,  who  had  certaiiily  improyed  in  strength  and  condition, 
persuaded  his  Birmingham  friends  thai  if  they  would  give  him  another 
chance  with  Hall  he  would  dispose  of  him  with  ease  and  win  their  money 
to  a  certainty.  So  a  second  match  was  made  for  £50,  and  on  Wednesday, 
Uarch  19th,  1828,  the  old  Hurst  at  Moulsey  was  the  arena  of  encounter, 
after  the  ring  had  been  quitted  by  Arthur  Matthewson,  who  that  day 
poliiihed  off  Mishter  Israel  Belasco,  brother  of  Aby  of  that  ilk. 

Sampson  had  good  attendants ;  no  other  than  Tom  Spring,  champion  m 
essBy  and  Jem  Ward,  ditto  in  posse.  Hall  had  behind  him  Josh  Hudson  and 
^^  a  friend  from  Birmingham."  Such,  however,  was  the  want  of  confidence 
in  '<  the  Youth,**  that  six  to  four  on  Hall  went  b<^gging.  ''  We'll  wait  and 
see,"  said  those  who  were  asked  to  speculate.  The  spectators  had  not  long 
to  wait,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  report  of 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  l.^No  MO&er  had  the  men  ahaken  driTcn  off,  nearly  in  a  state  of  stupor,  in  a 

hands  than  Hall  ran  al  his  opponent  like  a  coach,  accompanied  by  the  doctor, 

mad  bull.    Sampson  got  out  of  the  way  of  RKMARKJ3.~Uall,  not  the  "John,"  but 

his  fury  tike  an  agile  toreador,  and  then,  hv  the  "mad, "bull  fighter,  tothegreat  surprise 

a  half -turn,  put  in  so  severe  a  blow  on  Hall  s  and  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  appeared  at 

nob  that  he  lost  his  legs  in  a  twinkling.  theOastleTavernasearlyaseight  o'dodc  on 

("Hallool  What's  the  matter?  Sampson  will  the  same  erening,  thus  contradicting  the 

win  this  time  !")  alarming  rumours  of  his  death.    It  appears 

2. — Hall  seemed  furious  at  his  unexpected  that  his  recollection  did  not  return  to  him 
floorer.  He  ran  after  Sampson,  pelting  away,  tiU  after  he  had  bean  twice  bled,  and  twenty- 
without  any  regard  to  science,  and  making  five  minutes  had  eli^ised,  and  eren  then  his 
Sampson  fight  under  the  idea  of  reducing  his  ideas  were  in  a  very  confused  state,  so  tre- 
strength.  In  a  short  raUy  at  the  ropes  mendous  were  the  effects  of  the  blow.  Hatt 
Sampson  put  in  a  right-handed  hit  on  nis  informed  the  company  he  did  not  feel  him- 
opponent*s  left  eye,  alter  the  manner  of  his  self  any  the  wone,  except  from  the  sore  state 
agonistic  namesake,  and  Hall  fell  like  a  log.  of  his  arm,  rendered  so  oy  the  instnunentaof 
On  his  seconds  picking  him  up  he  was  com-  the  surgeon.  Hie  latter  thought  Hiall  in  fine 
pletely  insensible.  The  battle  of  course  was  condition.  Itwas  now  evident  to  the  amateurs 
at  an  end.  A  medical  man  stepped  into  that  Sampson  was  an  improved  man ;  and 
the  ring,  bled  Hall,  and  paid  him  eveir  this  little  slice  of  fortune  inoreaaed  his  eon- 
humane  attention  requisite,  but  several  fidence  so  much  that  he  returned  to  Birming- 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  return  of  conscious-  ham  with  aU  the  honoun  of  war. 
ness  could  be  discerned.     Hall  was  then 

In  January,  1823,  we  find  Sampson  inditing  insulting  letters  on  Israelites 
in  general,  and  Belasco  in  particular,  in  tbe  Weekly  Dispatch^  which  were 
responded  to  in  more  parliamentary  language  in  the  columns  of  BeWs  Life, 
and  '*  these  paper  pellets  of  the  brain,''  after  five  months  of  popping, 
assumed  the  form  of  *^  Articles  of  Agreement,"  dated  June  19th,  182S, 
whereby  Philip  Sampson  and  Abraham  Belasco  mutually  bound  themselres 
to  fight  in  a  twenty-four  foot  ring,  half-minute  time,  for  £100  a  side,  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th  of  August,  1823,  l^Ir.  Jackson  to  name  the  place.  ^  On 
signing  the  articles,"  says  the  reporter,  ^  Sampson  poured  out  a  couple  of 
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glasses  of  port,  and,  banding  one  of  them  to  his  opponent,  gave  the  toast, 
^  Maj  the  best  man  win.'  ^  I  hope  he  will,'  said  Belasco,  tossing  off  his 
glass." 

Crawley  Dovms,  in  Sussex,  was  the  fixture,  and  such  of  the  Fancy  as 
respected  their  nags  too  much  to  give  the  animab  some  sixty-six  miles  in  a 
day  were  to  be  seen  on  the  Monday  trotting  through  Biddlesdown,  Reigate, 
and  East  Grinstead,  stopping  to  bait,  '^  blow  a  cloud,"  and  enjoy  a  chaff 
with  Boniface,  whose  jocund  countenance  bespoke  his  pleasure  at  sight  of 
such  good  customers. 

In  the  morning  Crawley  Downs  were  alive  with  arrivals  from  all  quarters 
of  the  compass.  Sampson  came  on  the  ground  in  a  barouche  and  four, 
enveloped  in  a  large  blue  military  cloak ;  while  Belasco  trotted  over  the 
turf  behind  eighty  guineas'  worth  of  horseflesh,  driven  by  a  well-known 
East-end  sportsman.  At  a  few  minutes  past  one  Sampson  threw  his  white 
nob-cover  into  the  ring,  and  taking  his  bright  crimson  kerchief  from  his 
throat  handed  it  to  Josh  Hudson,  who,  with  Ben  Bum,  were  his  chosen 
seconds.  Belasco  quickly  followed  suit,  dropping  his  beaver  quietly  within 
the  ropes,  and  his  colours,  '^  a  yellowman,"  were  also  fixed  to  the  centre 
stake.  Peter  Crawley,  in  a  bright  green  Newmarket  and  Belcher  tie,  with 
Bill  Richmond,  in  West  End  Corinthian  costume,  acted  as  ^  esquires  of  the 
body  "  to  Aby,  who  said  to  Josh  across  the  ring,  ^^  Now,  let's  have  a  quiet 
fight,  let  it  go  which  way  it  will."  The  seconds  concurred,  and  we  must 
say  we  never  saw  a  mill  better  conducted,  as  a  whole,  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned.    The  betting  opened  at  five  to  four  on  Belasco. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1. — Sampson  nerer  looked  better.  Mrmed  at  all  points  againtt  the  Jf^^wg  onset 

The  appellation  hitherto  borne  by  him  of  the  of  his  adrersaiy.    Considerable  dodgmg  oo- 

Birmingham  Youth  seemed  a  thing  of  the  ourred,  and  several  slisht  offers  were  made 

past ;  the  gristle  had  become  bone,  and  the  on  both  sides,  bnt  neither  of  them  was  to  be 

smoothness  of  Hmb  laced  and  knotted  with  deoeiredbythefemtsoftheother.    Belasoo's 

hard  smd  well-marked  mnsole.    In  fact,  he  left  hand  told  slightly  on  Sampson'a  body 

looked  a  model  athlete.    Belasco  was  also  a  without  a  return ;  it  was  soon  after  repeated, 

picture  of  a  man  in  line  health ;  his  bust,  a  Both  eyeing  each  other  for  a  short  period, 

perfect  anatomieal  study,  together  with  his  when  Sampson  put  down  his  hanos  and 

blade  nob,  penetrating  eye,  and  Mosaic  ooun-  rubbed  them  on  his  drawers.    Sampson  stiU 

tenanoe,  rendered  the  Jew  an  mteresting  cautious.    The  left  hand  of  Belasoo  again 

object  in  ^is  ballet  of  action.    Ck>nfldenoe  told  slightly  on  his  antagonist's  body.    A 

sat  on  his  brow ;  he  was  cool,  coUected,  and  pause.    Bach  oombatant  attempted  to  hit, 

evidently  anticipated  victory.    Upon  shaking  but  theur  blows  feU  short    (Four  minutea 

handsitwas  the  general  opinion  that  Sampson  had  elapsed.)    Sampson  at  length  made  him- 

would  have  attempted  to  slaughter  Belasco,  self  up  tor  mischief,  and  let  ty  at  the  Jew's 

in  order  to  win  off-nand,aa  a  long  fight  might  nob  with  tremenaous  force,  but   Belasoo 

prove  dangerous  to  him.    Not  so;  Sampson  stopped  it  in  the  most  skilful  stjrle.  ("Beauti- 

was  cautious  in  the  extreme.    Belasoo  placed  full  bravo  I")    Sampson  agam  tried  it  on. 

hishandaveryhigh,  convinced  the  spectators  when  an  exchange  of  Mows  occurred,  and 

he  was  an  adept  in  science,  and  appeared  Belasoo*s  right  eye  received  a  little  damage, 
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Tlie  Jew  g«t  mmj  olererly  from  another 
well-aimea  nobber ;  and,  in  dosing  at  the 
rojpei,  Bdaaco  had  the  best  of  the  fibbing, 
till  Sampson  went  down  on  his  back,  and  his 
opponent  npon  him.  (Applause  on  both  sides. 
Tkt  SheeniM  said  **  it  was  all  right,"  and  the 
Brums  observed  "  nothing  was  the  matter.**) 

2.— Sampeon  hit  the  Jew  in  the  body,  but 
Belasoo  soon  afterwards  put  in  a  shaip  facer, 
and  followed  his  opponent  to  do  mischief. 
Counter-hitters  andnobbers  were  the  result. 
Ashortially  followed,  the  left  eye  of  flampson 
reoeiTed  a  touch.  In  dosing,  both  down, 
Sampson  undermost  ("first  blood,"  ex- 
claimed Josh;  "look  at  the  side  of  Bdaaco's 
nose."  The  daret  was  Just  peeping,  as  it 
wsre,  between  his  ogles.) 

S.— The  line  sdenoe  displayed  by  Belasoo» 
In  stopping  the  heavy  hits  of  his  opponent, 
was  the  aamiiation  of  the  spectators.  The 
Jew  went  sharply  towards  nis  antagonist, 
when,  after  an  exchange  of  blows,  Suipson 
got  down. 

4.— This  was  a  pretty  round,  and  fine  fight- 
ing on  both  siaes  was  conspicuous.  In 
struggling  at  the  ropes.  Sampson  went  down 
rather  awkwardly,  and  Bdasoo,  being  in  the 
act  of  hitting,  struck  his  opponent  on  the 
nob.  "FouL  foul!"  by  the  Sampsonites; 
"Fair,  fairl^t^theSheenies.  The  referee 
said  "  notUng  wrong  had  ooouned ;  but  he 
fdt  afraid  that  he  had  consented  to 


nself  avenrc 
opposite  parties  did  not  appear  to  agree  on 
the  true  prindples  of  priM-flsfating.  How- 
ever, he  had  not  one  farthing  upon  the 
fight,  and  he  duNild  do  his  duty  if  called  on 
todedde." 

6.— This  round  was  deddedly  in  favour  of 
Bdasco.  He  not  only  got  away  from  a 
nobber  that  mkht  hare  proved  a  settler,  but 
in  turn  gare  Sampeon  so  heavy  a  hit  on  his 
head  that  the  latter  turned  round  from  the 
force  of  it,  and  went  a  yard  or  two  away ; 
but  he  soon  returned  to  fight.  In  dosiiig  at 
the  ropes,  pepper  was  used  between  them 
tiU  both  wero  down,  BcImoo  undermost. 
(The  latter  was  much  applauded,  and,  up  to 
this  period  d  the  fight,  oontinued  the 
favourite.) 

0.— The  Jew  was  also  the  hero  in  this 
round.  Sampson  appeared  rather  distoessed. 
Belasoo  proved  himself  a  moro  troublesome 
customer  than  his  opponent  had  antidpated ; 
he  was  indeed  very  diiBoult  to  be  got  at 
Some  blows  wero  exchanged,  when  they 
dosed  at  the  ropes,  and  ultimately  the  Jew 
had  the  best  of  it,  planting  a  blow  on  Samp- 
son's nd>  as  he  was  going  down. 

7.— Sampson  was  on  the  lodc-out  to  put  in 
a  dogger  on  the  nd>  of  the  Jew,  but  the 
sdence  of  the  latter  prevented  him.  In  fact, 
Sampson,  although  rather  evil-disposed  to- 
ynaoM  lus  opponent,  which  he  let  escape  now 
and  then  in  words,  was  neverthdess  oool  in 
his  conduct  The  cunning  of  the  Jew,  and 
the  firmness  of  his  guard,  pointed  out  dearly 
to  Sampson  that  be  must  oe  caroful  to  avoid 


committing  mistakes  when  opposed  to  so 
accomplished  a  boxer  as  Belaeoo,  which 
accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  Birmiug- 
ham  hero  altering  his  hitherto  mnashing 
mode  of  fighting.  The  Jew  stopped  well ; 
and,  after  an  exchange  of  blows,  Bdasco 
dexteroudy  planted  a  heavy  body  hit  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  bdow  the  maz^  which  sent 
Sampson  down  onhislatter end.  (Aneatburst 
of  applause  from  the  partisans  m  Bdasco^ 
who  now,  without  hedtatum,  offered  £10  to 
£6— 1(X>  to60— two  to  one,  all  over  the  ring. 
"It's  ash  right  ash  the  t^y,  Aby ;  fedfor^ 
vind  next  time.") 

8. — Sampson,  however,  did  not  appear  a 
great  deal  the  wotm  for  his  floorer,  for  he 
came  to  the  soratdi  instantly  at  the  call  of 
time.  This  was  a  wdl-f ought  round  on  boOi 
ddes;  but  the  sdence  dirolayed  br  Bdasco 
ext<nted  applause  from  all  puis  of  the  ring. 
He  planted  a  body  blow  with  his  left  hand, 
and  protected  his  head  so  finelT  with  hia 
right  as  to  stop  a  well-meaiit  heavy  hit 
Counter-hitting,  but  Sampson's  blows  were 
most  severe,  from  his  length ;  still  in  dodiig 
at  the  ropes  the  Jew  fibbed  Sampson  down 
and  fdl  upon  him. 

9.— Sampson  went  in  quioUy  to  do  mis- 
chief, but  Bdasco  made  as  usual  some  exod- 
lent  stops.  The  Jew,  in  making  a  body  Uow, 
low.    "What  do  you  oaU  that  ?'^ 


In  doaJng^  Sampson  wmt 


hit  rather  low. 
said  Sampson, 
down. 

10.— This  round  was  against  Bdasoo.  The 
Jew  stopped  delightfully  at  the  commence- 
ment,  but  in  counter-hitting  Bdasoo  reoeived 
a  terrific  blow  in  the  middle  of  his  head, 
whidi  almost  knocked  him  badnvards ;  but 
he  retunied  to  the  attack  as  game  as  m 
pebble^  and  in  dosing  at  the  ropes  had 
the  best  of  it  while  hanging  upon  them,  until 
Sampson,  hw  a  desperate  efnni,  extricated 
himsdf ,  and,  strange  to  say,  l^aoed  the  Jew 
in  his  own  former  sitnatiaii,  fibbing  Belasoo 
tiU  he  went  down,  bleeding  profosety.  (The 
faces  of  the  Brums,  which  had  hitherto  been 
▼ety  graven  now  assumed  a  smfle,  and 
"Samps<m  for  ever  I "  was  the  ay.) 

U.— The  face  of  Bdasco  exhibited  punish- 
ment Sampson  had  also  the  lead  in  this 
round,  but  he  determined  not  to  give  a  chanoc 
awav,andindo8inghewentdown.  (Murmur 
ing  from  the  Sheeniei. ) 

12.— Bdasoo  endeavoured  to  plant  a  hit, 
but  Sampson  got  away.  In  dosing,  Sampson 
again  went  down. 

13.— The  Jew  put  in  a  heavy  body  blow, 
but  one  of  Sampeon's  hard  hits  met  Bdasoo 
in  the  middle  of  his  head.  The  battle  was 
now  alive,  all  parties  highly  interested,  and 
doubts  and  fears  expressed  on  both  sides. 
The  Jew,  full  of  same,  tried  to  get  the  lead, 
obtained  it,  and  Ssmpson  went  down. 

14.— The  length  and  height  of  Sampson 
enabled  him  to  stand  over  his  opponent,  and 
this^  added  to  lus  excellent  knowledge  of 
boxing  and  increased  strength,  rendered  him 
no  ea^  opponent  for  BelasoOb  (The  Jew  was 
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irritated  in  this  round  from  the  expressionB 


drive  TOUT  Jew  brother  oat  of  Birmingham.'* 
<<Be  quiet,"  said  Josh;  «fifht»  and  don't 
talk  10.*'  *'You  can  do  ncather,**  replied 
Belawso,  ''but  yon  ara  an  illiberal  fellow.** 
"  Keep  your  temper,**  nrged  Crawley. )  Be- 
laaoo  ran  in  and  planted  two  hits ;  and,  in 
dosing,  Sampson  went  down  in  the  best  way 
he  oomd,  and  reoeiTod  a  hit  in  consequence, 
which  occasioned  eries  of  "Fovlr*  ana 
"Fair!** 

15. — ^Belaseo  displayed  superior  skill  in 
stopping  two  blows,  but  in  counter-hitting 
he  receiTed  sueh  a  tremendous  blow  near  his 
temple  that  he  fell  out  of  the  ropes  on  his 
heaa  quite  stunned.    ( *'  It  is  all  up,**  was  the 

S;and  "Ten  to  <mehedoesnotfl^t  again  1**) 
e  Sheenies  were  alarmed,  and  none  but 
the  gamest  of  the  game  would  ever  have 
come  again.  Belasoo  might  have  left  off  with 
honour.) 

16.~No  sailor  "  three  sheets  in  the  wind  *> 
appeared  more  gromj  at  the  scratch  when 
tune  was  callea.  In  fact,  Belasco  did  not 
koow  where  he  was— his  eyes  had  lost  their 
wonted  fire,  and  it  really  was  a  pity  to  see 
him  standing  up  to  a  fine,  strong  young  man 
Uke  Sampson.  The  latter,  very  cautious, 
did  not  make  play,  and  the  Jew  had  none  the 
worst  of  the  round.  Both  down,  but  Sampson 
nndennost    Six  to  four  on  Sainpson. 

17.— Belasco.  recovered  a  little,  fought  like 
a  brave  man  till  he  was  hit  down. 

18. — ^The  Jewseemed  better^  he  exchanged 
hits,  and  was  again  sent  down.  Two  to  one 
on  Sampson. 

19. — ^Atfainst  Belasco ;  but  he  held  up  his 
arms  wdl,  and,  after  stopping  a  hit  or  two, 
got  down. 

20. — ^The  Jew  had  recovered  considerably ; 
and,  although  he  had  the  worst  of  it,  Sampson 
thought  it  prudent  to  fight  cautiously. 
Belasco  made  play  with  great  spirit ;  but, 
in  counter-hittmg,  received  another  severe 
blow  on  his  head,  which  sent  him  out  of 
the  ropes.  If  he  had  not  been  a  truly 
game  man  when  time  was  called  he  would 
not  have  paid  attention  to  it.  Three  to 
one. 

21.-- The  Jew  resolved  that  "  his  people  ** 
should  have  no  reason  to  complam.  He 
commenced  fighting,  although  sorely  dis- 
tressed. The  result  of  the  round  was  that 
SMnpson  received  a  hit,  and  went  down  on 
his  knees.  ("Bravo,  Belasco,  you  are  a  game 
fellow,'*  from  Tom  Owen,  "  but  you  are  over- 
matched.**) 

22.-- The  finish  of  this  round  was  in  favour 
of  Belasco,  and  he  fibbed  Sampson  down. 
("  It  is  anybody's  battle,  now,"  cried  an  old 
sportsman;  "a  good  hit  would  decide  it 
cither  way."  "fll  lay  forty  to  ten,"  said 
Tom  OUver,  "  Sampson  wins  1 "  "  Stake," 
said  a  gentleman  from  Houndsditch,  "and  I 
will  take  it"    OUver  didn't) 


23. — ^The  face  of  Belasco  was  piteous,  and 
his  right  eye  swelled  prodigiously ;  but  he 
came  to  the  scratch  detenmned  to  dispute 
everv  inch  of  ground  while  a  chance  remained. 
"  A  little  one  for  Mother  yelsom,"  said  Josh, 
"  and  the  battle  is  at  an  end. "  Sampson  saw 
that  conquest  was  within  his  grasp,  and  he 
was  determined  to  win  it  without  rUk.  He 
accordingly  let  Belasco  commence  fighting 
before  he  offered  to  return.  The  Jew  went 
down  from  a  straight  blow,  quite  exhausted. 
("  Take  the  brave  ifellow  away ;  he  ought  not 
to  be  suffered  to  come  again."  "  I  am  not 
licked  yet,"  said  Belasco.) 

94,  and  last.— It  was  evident  the  battle 
must  be  soon  over,  but  Belasco  answered  the 
call  of  time  like  a  man.  The  Jew  was  too 
distressed  to  protect  himself  with  his  usual 
skill,  and  he  received  a  hit  in  the  middle  of 
his  face  that  floored  him  slap  on  his  back. 
He  was  picked  up  by  his  seconds,  but  in  a 
state  of  stupor.  When  the  half -minute  had 
elapsed  Belasoo  remained  insensible,  and 
Sampson  was  declared  the  winner.  It  was 
over  in  forty-two  minutes. 

Behabkb. — Sampson  retired  from  the  con- 
test with  veiy  trifling  marks  upon  his  face. 
He  is  altoffether  an  improved  man ;  his  frame 
is  set^  and  his  fichting  eminentlv  superior  to 
the  style  he  eudbited  in  his  oattles  with 
Martin.  Gybletts,  and  Abbott  We  think  that 
he  ought  to  have  won  the  last-named  fight. 
Nevertheless,  it  oonfers  honour  upon  his 
milling  talents  to  conquer  so  accomplished 
a  boxer  as  Belasco  proved  himself  to  be.  To 
speak  of  the  Jew  as  he  deserves,  or  of  one 
brave  man  that  has  surrendered  to  another, 
it  is  thus :  It  is  true  Belasco  has  bemi 
defeated,  but  he  stands  higher  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  friends  than  ever  ;  let  no 
more  slurs  be  thrown  upon  him  as  to  "  a 
white  feather  " !  He  had  to  contend  against 
height  length,  weight  and  youth,  added  to 
which  Sampson  was  also  a  good  fighter  and  a 
hiffh-couraged  man.  He  has  not  disgraced 
"his  people."  The  Jew  was  brought  into 
the  ring  in  spirited  style,  but  we  applaud 
most  the  feeUng  manner  in  which  he  was 
supported  out  of  it.  Every  attention  that 
humanity  could  suggest  was  paid  to  Belasco. 
A  medical  gentleman,  of  his  own  persuasion, 
brought  down  from  London  sol^  for  that 
purpose,  had  the  care  of  him.  "We  could,  if 
necessary,  mention  a  list  of  Israelites  who 
were  most  assiduous  on  this  occasion,  but  we 
feelassured  thesportin^  world  will  appreciate 
such  feeling,  generosity,  and  gentlemanly 
conduct  The  weight  of  Sampson  was  said 
to  be  twelve  stone  three  pounds ;  his  height 
five  feet  ten-and-a-half  mohes— Belasco,  in 
his  clothes,  eleven  stone  six  pounds;  his 
heiffht  five  feet  seven  inches.  To  the 
credit  of  both  men  it  may  be  stated  that 
they  now  shook  hands  and  became  friends ; 
Belasco,  as  we  shall  see,  becoming  a  sealous 
second  to  Sampson  on  several  important 
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Phil  now  flew  at  high  game.  He  challeoged  Jem  Ward,  then  the  most 
promiBing  of  the  eandidatee  for  the  Championship.  Jem,  nothing  loth, 
accommodated  him  for  £100  a  side,  and  on  Monday,  Jane  2l8t,  1824,  gave 
Mr.  Sampson  an  indisputable  thrashing  in  fifty  minutes,  as  chronicled  in 
the  memoir  of  Wabd  {ante^  p.  206). 

One  of  the  pecnliarities  of  Sampson,  which  he  shared  with  the  renowned 
Blucher,  was  that  of  ^*  not  knowing  when  he  was  beaten."  He  had  further 
the  remarkable  faculty  of  talking  and  writing  other  people  over  to  his  own 
opinion.  Thus,  in  December  of  the  same  year,  1824,  he  got  himself 
backed  a  second  time  against  Jem  Ward,  and  on  this  occasion  it  took 
**  the  Black  Diamond  **  only  thirty-seven  minutes  and  a  half  to  finally  floor 
^  the  strong  man,**  all  the  circumstances  of  which  will  be  found  fully 
written  in  the  book  of  '^  Fugilistica,'*  in  the  Life  of  Wabd  {ante,  p.  207),  to 
which  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

Phil's  *^  vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  the  lists  and  falls  on  the 
other  side,"  had  now  a  temporary  check,  and  ^^  My  Uncle  Ben,"  who  was 
looking  out  for  a  job  for  his  *^  Newy,"  Jem  Bum,  proposed  a  battle 
with  Sampson  for  £50  a  side.  After  much  ink-spUllDg  the  articles  wei\ 
formulated,  and  Tuesday,  June  22nd,  1825,  fixed.  Mr.  Jackson  named 
Harpenden  Common,  near  St.  Albans,  and  thither,  on  the  day  appointed, 
the  Fancy  repaired.  Unfortunately  on  the  previous  evening  a  whisper 
had  gone  forth  that  it  was  to  be  a  squared  fight,  in  consequence  of  which 
unfounded  rumour  lots  of  gents  made  up  their  minds  to  turn  thdr  backs 
upon  the  thing  altogether.  Bum,  of  course,  as  he  was  to  win,  and  nothing 
else,  according  to  ^  the  man  in  the  street,"  was  backed  at  six  to  four, 
seven  to  four,  and  sooner  than  go  without  a  bet  those  wiseacres  (a 
wonderfully  numerous  class  at  all  times)  who  thought  they  were  in 
possession  of  the  secret  laid  two  to  one.  A  meddlesome  man  in  office, 
**  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,"  also  turned  up,  and  forbade  the  mill 
taking  place  on  the  old  spot  at  No  Man's  Land.  The  Fancy,  always 
ready  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  authorities,  accordingly  toddled  on  a 
few  miles  farther,  and  the  ring  was  formed  at  Share  Mere,  in  Bedford*, 
shire.  Sampson  declared  he  had  been  ill-treated  by  these  sinister  reports, 
and  hoped  his  conduct  would  soon  give  the  lie  to  his  enemies.  Jem  Bum, 
at  one  o'clock,  attended  by  Randall  and  Uncle  Ben,  threw  his  hat  into 
the  Ring,  and  was  received  with  loud  cheers.  Sampson  soon  followed, 
and  planted  his  topper  within  the  ropes,  waited  upon  bv  Josh  Hudson  aQ4 
Bough  Robin, 
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THE  FIGHT. 


Rmmd  1.— Young  Jem  looked  well;  he 
WM  hiffhly  f anded,  and  the  general  opinion 
aeemed  to  be  that  the  Young  One  would 
win  it.  The  canyaa  of  Sampson  appeared  to 
be  the  tougher,  and  with  the  utmost  ooolneas 
he  himteli  went  and  tied  hia  ooloun  to  the 
stakei,  oyer  his  opponent'i,  oonfldently  ob- 
serving, *'  These  belong  to  me.'*  The  caution 
displayed  by  Sampson  showed  he  was  anxious 
to  win ;  and  the  steadiness  of  Jem  told  the 
lianoiers  victory  was  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
Two  minutes  elapsed  in  eyeing  each  other, 
when  the  Young  One  let  fly,  and  touched 
Sampson's  body.  Sampson  gave  a  grin.  A 
long  pause.  (The  John  Bull  Fighter  was  so 
tired  that  he  laid  himself  down  in  the  rinp[, 
observing,  *' We  are  all  right ;  Phil  will  wm 
at  his  leisure.")  Sampson  put  in  a  small  taste 
on  Jem's  cheek.  (^'Bravo^Sami^!")  The  caution 
observed  on  botn  sides  was  so  tiresome  to  the 
spectators  that  "night  cajM*'  were  called 
for.  At  length  Bum  went  spiritedly  to  worl^ 
but  Sampson  skilfully  stopped  him  right  ana 
left.  SMupson  planted  one  on  the  nead  of 
his  adversary,  which  provoked  Jem  to  rush 
in,  when  Sampson  caught  him  with  an  up- 
handed-hit,  and  My  Nevvy  fell  on  his  face. 
The  blow  was  a  stunner,  and  visible  on  his 
forehead;  the  umpires,  however,  did  not 
decide  this  to  be  a  knock-down  blow. 
Thirteen  minutes  and  a  half. 

2.— Jem  appeared  to  be  fighting  according 
to  "orders  "--he  was  over  cautious.  ("Never 
mind,"  said  Josh,  "let  them  do  as  they  like ; 
it  is  the  <Blsing  Sun'  against  the  *Half 
Moon'— the  Moon  for  my  money  1")  Samp* 
son  had  decidedly  the  best  of  this  round, 
hitting  his  man  nght  and  left.  In  donng. 
Bum  was  hit  down.  This  round  docidod 
first  blood  and  the  first  knook-down  blow. 
Five  to  four  on  Sampson. 

8.— Jem  was  not  deficient  in  pluck,  and 
eame  to  the  scratch  like  a  good  one.  Jem 
pluited  a  nobber,  but  Sampson  countered 
weU.  A  rally,  in  which  Jem  was  sent  down. 
Seven  to  four  on  Brummagem. 

4.~This  was  a  fine  round,  and  good  fighting 
on  both  sides.  Bum  was  troublesome ;  but 
the  skill  and  coolness  dwplayed  by  Sampson 
were  the  admiration  of  the  spectators. 
Some  exchanges  that  told  on  both  sides,  but 
Jem  had  the  worst  of  it.  The  claret  made 
its  appearance  under  Bum's  left  ogle,  and 
Sampson,  by  way  of  a  finish,  hit  his  an- 
tagcmist  down.    Two  to  one  on  the  Brum. 

6. — ^Bum,  full  of  spirit,  tried  to  punish  the 
Brum,  but  he  was  stopped,  nobbed  right  and 
left,  and  thrown  into  the  bargain. 

6.— This  was  short  but  sweet  to  Phil. 
Sunpson  stopped  capitally,  and,  in  turn, 
planted  two  facers— botheren— so  much  so 
that  Bum  staggered,  tumed  round,  and  f  eU 
on  his  face. 

7. — ^The  nob  of  Jem  was  changed,  but  his 
^urage  never  forsook  him.    The  coolness  of 


Sampson  enabled  him  to  plant  his  blows 
with  efifect.  Jem  lost  many  hits  bjr  being  on 
the  blinkmg  system  ;  he  rushed  m  to  mill, 
but  Sampson  caught  him  as  he  came.  In  a 
sharp  rally,  Jem  went  down. 

8.— A  tiny  bit  of  a  change  for  Jem— he 
seDt  Sampson  down  at  the  close  of  the  round. 
(Loud  shouting  for  Bum.  "  Do  that  once 
more ;  Phil  don't  like  it— youll  soon  m%ke 
hu  knees  tremble."  "Tremble,  indeed!" 
replied  the  Brum.  "  Fetch  a  fiddle,  and  FU 
bet  a  pound  I  dance  a  hornpipe.") 

9.— Jem  was  piping,  and  Sampson  a  little 
winded.  The  latter  planted  a  jobber  over 
the  left  eye  of  his  opponent,  and  got  awa^. 
(Great  applause.  '*  Fighting  such  as  this 
h)oks  like  a  +,  don't  it?"  said  ioUy  Josh, 
robbing  his  hands.)  Some  excellent  stops 
on  both  sides,  and  sharp  exchanges  of  blows, 
till  Bum  napped  an  out-and-out  one  on  his 
nob,  which  dropped  My  Newy.  Three  to 
one  on  Brummagem. 

10.— Forty-ei^t  minutes  had  elapsed,  and 
Sampson  was  as  fresh  as  a  four-year-old. 
Bum,  notwithstanding  the  state  of  his  face, 
was  game  as  a  pebble,  and  stood  to  his  work 
like  a  man.  Bam^Mon  received  a  note  of 
hand  on  his  oonl^  without  giving  the  return. 
Sharp  fighting,  tUl  Bum  went  <unvn. 

11. — Thii  round  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  art  of  self-defence ;  and  both  combatants 
diq>layed  great  skiU.  Theriffht  eye  of  Jem 
was  nearly  in  the  dark,  and  he  nused  his 
hand  to  wipe  it.  Samraon,  quick  as  Ugfat- 
niog,  endearoured  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opening,  let  fly  with  his  left,  but  to  the 
suiprise  of  the  spectators  Bum  stopped  him. 
This  droumstance  produoed  thunders  of 
applause  for  Jem.  Bum  acain  stopped 
several  blows ;  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
round  he  was  floored  like  a  shot  by  a  tre- 
mendous hit  on  the  mouth.  Jem  put  his 
hand  to  his  head  as  he  lav  on  the  ground. 

12.— Thii  roimd,  by  the  decided  manner 
in  which  he  took  the  lead,  and  also  in 
finishing  it  by  a  heavy  throw,  rendered 
Sampson  the  favourite  at  four  to  one. 

IS.— The  friends  of  Jem  still  studk  to  him, 
and  were  filled  with  hopes  that,  as  he  had' 
displayed  so  much  real  game,  he  might  be 
able  to  wear  out  Sampson ;  but  the  latter 
was  cool  and  collected.  Jem  was  countered, 
and,  in  a  hard  straggle  at  tiie  ropes,  severely 
fibbed  down,  ("ffie  *Half  Moon'  now,^' 
said  Josh,  "  has  nearly  put  the  '  Riring  Sun ' 
into  darkness.  Very  nasty,  Mr.  Broad  Day, 
eh?") 

14.— Jem  went  down  from  a  left-handed 
blow. 

16.— Bum  was  really  mischievous,  and  in 
dose  quarters  nobbed  Sampson  heavily. 
("  Keep  off  "  said  Josh,  "don'tgive  a  chance 
away.'O  Sampson  measured  his  distanee 
well,  and  poor  J  em  again  went  down. 

;6.~It  was  booked  that  Jem  could  no| 
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win;   but  the  liraTe  fellow  had 
■Uclitert  notion  of  Myin^  "No ! 


not   the 


fi^mpeon 
waited  for  an  oppoftuiuty,  and  by  a  tliuh 
hit  nearly  took  tne  fight  oat  of  Jem  by  a 
floorer.    ('*  Take  him  awny  I ") 

17.--It  wie  now  Eek  or  be  licked  with 
Jem,  and  he  aeted  boldly  on  this  determina- 
tion. Notwithstanding  hia  blinking  state, 
he  administered  seTcnl  heavy  thnmpa  on 
Sampson's  nob  when  in  close  onarters.  In 
closing,  Sampson  caught  Boms  nob  under 
his  arm,  fibbed,  and  dropped  poor  Jem  with 

1&— A  little  turn  In  faTOor  of  Bum ;  the 
latter,  bj  his  boldness,  planted  some  heavy 
hits,  one  of  which  made  Sampson  staoer, 
and  he  fell  on  the  ropes.  (A  tremendous 
shoat  from  the  friends  of  Bnni,  who  did  not 
give  np  hopes  of  viotory.) 

19.--Jem  same  to  the  scratch,  hot  he  wis 
nearly  blind.    He  wis  soon  thrown. 

20.— It  was  piteous  to  see  Jem  throw  his 
blows  away ;  he  could  not  see  his  opponent. 
Bum  received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  nose,  and 
fell  on  his  back.    Ten  to  one,  but  no  takers. 

2L— It  was  nearly  "all up"  with  Jem  ; 
he  ^mesffed  like  a  man  groping  in  the  daric. 
The  numanity  of  Sampson  Is  worthy  <^ 
record :  he  scarcely  touched  him,  and  only 
plantea  a  tap  to  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 
Bum  was  sent  down  quite  exhausted. 
("TiOce  him  away.") 


S2. — Jem,  like  a  drowning  man  oatdiing 
at  a  rtnw*  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  in 
a  rush  at  Sampson  reoetred  another  floorer. 
(<*Dont  let  the  brave  fellow  fl^^t  any  more 
^take  him  away.") 

2S,  and  last.— It  is  worse  than  death  to  a 
man  of  true  courage  to  experience  defeat, 
and  Jem  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  nro- 
nonnoe  the  i^Wii^ng  "No."  Bum  had 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  scrateh  when  he  was 
sent  down  by  a  trifling  touch.  (*'  He  shall 
fight  no  more,"  said  tTncIe  Ben,  positively, 
striping  up  to  the  umpires.)  It  occupied  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes.  Sampson  immediately 
shook  hands  with  his  fallen  opponent.  Bum 
was  severelv  punished  about  the  head,  bat 
scarcely  any  Dody  blows  were  given  throo^ioat 
thebatUe. 

RncABKa.— Bum  foosht  according  to 
orders.  Had  he  adopted  the  milling  s^le 
which  characterised  tne  last  seven  or  eij^t 
rounds,  even  if  he  had  not  proved  vietorious, 
it  might  have  rendered  the  fight  a  more  even 
thing.  Sampson inall  his  battles  has  proved 
himself  a  good  fighter.  like  Jem  Burn,  he 
began  his  career  too  young,  lliis  battle  was 
amost honourable  contest,  andrefleetederedit 
on  both  the  combatants.    Jem  Bum  is  a 


truly  game   man.    Every  person  returned 
home  well  satisfied  with  the  £ain 
honesty  of  the  batUew 


Hall,  of  Birmingham,  now  declared  himself  anxious  to  trj  his  luck  in  a 
third  battle  with  Sampson  ;  and  Phil,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  agreed  to 
accommodate  him  without  delay  for  X50  a  side.  This  mill  was  decided  on 
Tuesday,  November  22nd,  1825.  The  fight  was  booked  as  a  certainty  ; 
*^  if/'  as  the  chaff  went,  ^  it  was  not  already  made  righC  Sampson  was 
the  favourite  at  six  to  four. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  the  Fancy  were  on  the  alert  at  Birmingham, 
Worcester,  Coventry,  Lichfield,  &c.,  to  arrive  at  Basset's  Pole,  between 
Birmingham  and  Tamworth.  Few  of  the  London  Fancy  were  present,  as 
their  ^'  minds  were  completely  made  up,"  from  the  capital  fight  Sampson 
made  with  Ward  at  Stony  Stratford,  that  Phil  must  win  the  battle  in  a 
canter ;  therefore  ^*  it  would  not  pay  "  to  undertake  so  long  a  trot 

The  description  of  the  fight  between  Sampson  and  Hall  lies  in  a  nut- 
shell, one  round  having  put  an  end  to  the  contest  Sampson  was  in  prime 
condition,  and  certain  of  winning.  Hall  was  upon  equally  good  terms 
with  himself.  Sampson  was  seconded  by  Ward  and  Holland,  and  Hall  by 
two  brothers.  On  setting  to  Sampson  did  not  treat  his  opponent  with  in 
difference,  but  waited  for  him  cool  and  collected.  Three  minutes  had 
nearly  elapsed  in  dodging  about,  when  Hall  planted  a  bodier.     ("  Bravo  I " 
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from  his  frienda.)  Sampson  returned  the  compliment  with  great  activity  ; 
hit  for  hit  soon  took  place,  and  a  sharp  rally  was  the  result  The  men 
separated,  and  a  trifling  pause  occurred.  Sampson  made  himself  up  for 
mischief,  and  with  his  left  delivered  a  heavy  blow  under  his  opponent's  ear 
which  gave  him  the  doldrums ;  by  way  of  quietus  he  then  planted  with 
his  right  so  severe  a  facer  that  Hall  was  floored  like  a  shot  When  time 
was  called  Hall .  was  insensible,  and  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor  for 
several  minutes.  Thus  Sampson  was  pronounced  the  conqueror  in  the 
short  space  of  four  minutes  and  three-quarters.  The  backers  of  Hall 
looked  not  a  little  blue  on  viewing  their  man  so  easily  disposed  of  by 
Sampson,  and  the  spectators  in  general  were  much  disappointed  at  so  short 
a  contest.  The  winners,  however,  held  a  contrary  opinion,  and  were  in 
high  spirits,  observing  ''the  flght  was  long  enough  for  them;"  and 
Sampson,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face,  stated  that  ^'  he  should  like  to  be 
paid  for  such  another  job,  as  £100  for  under  five  minutes  was  not  to  be 
done  every  day,  even  in  the  highest  professions."  The  '*  Sage  of  the  East," 
in  a  discourse  upon  the  event,  declared  Sampson's  right-hander  to  be 
«*  a  golden  hit'M 

Owing  to  aquarrel  with  Josh  Hudson  at  the  East  End,  January  Slst,  1826, 
Josh  being  by  no  means  compos,  Sampson  beat  the  "  John  BuU  Fighter  "  in  six 
rounds,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  former.  As  Siper  contra,  on  June 
80th,  1826,  his  bounce  and  quarrelsomeness  got  him  a  third  thrashing  from 
Jem  Ward,  which  was  administered  by  the  Champion  in  ten  rounds,  at 
Norwich,  while  on  a  sporting  tour.  Sampson  also  put  out  at  this  time  a 
challenge  to  Brown,  of  Bridgnorth,  to  fight  for  X50  a  side ;  but  the  ^'  big 
one  "  replied  that  the  price  did  not  suit  hir.i,  so  Sampson  wrote  again  and 
again  to  show  that  Brown  ought  to  fight  for  that  sum  I 

Paul  Spencer,  a  native  of  Ireland,  elegantly  designated  the  <'Mnd 
Island  Devil,"  having  defeated  Manning,  of  Manchester,  felt  anxious  to 
obtain  a  higher  situation  on  the  pugilistic  roll,  and  challenged  Sampson  for 
£50  a  side.  Phil  approved  of  this  match,  observing  at  the  same  time, 
'*  No  Irishman  can  lick  me."  The  articles  stated  that  the  fight  should 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  27th,  1827,  between  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool ;  and  Newcastle-under-Lyme  was  named  as  the  raUying-point. 
During  the  Sunday  and  Monday  previous  to  the  battle  the  above  town  was 
filled  with  visitors  from  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester.  About 
two  miles  from  Newcastle-under-Lyme  the  ring  was  made  in  front  of  the 
grand  stand  on  the  racecourse.    A  few  minutes  before  one  o'clock  the  men 
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ttrrived  on  the  ground.  Sampson  threw  his  hat  into  tho  ring,  attended  bj 
Tom  Oliver  and  Young  Gas ;  and  Spencer  was  waited  npon  bj  Donovan 
and  Bob  Ayerj.  Both  oombatanta  were  in  ezcdlent  condition.  Spencer 
was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  his  Irish  friends.  He  was  a  fine  strong 
young  fellow,  in  height  five  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half,  weighing 
thirteen  stone  one  pound.  The  colours  were  a  crimson  fogle  for  Sampson, 
and  a  green  with  a  yellow  spot  for  Spencer.    Six  to  four  on  Sampson. 

THE    FIGHT. 

Bound  l.~Th«  men  uraMred  for  aotioii  the  body  with    his   rights  iHiile   Spenoa 

Sb  good  itjla*  Spenoer  adoptiiig  Ned  Neela's  peppered  away  at  hisapper  wotki,  but  with- 

mode  of  keepii^  up  hie  left  hand.    Sampeon  oat  mneh  effeet    At  length  Spenoer  got  the 

was  alio  on  the  alert.  After  a  short  time  oo-  lock  with  his  right  leg,  and  threw  Sami 


enpied  in  BuoueiiTriBg,  Spenoer  endeairoared  a  erose-battoek,  falling  heavily  upon  

to  make  his  right  and  Icfft  tell,  bat  PhU  got  (The  lirerpool  blades  in  an  aproar ;  and, 
oat  of  daitfor.  A  short  panse ;  both  on  the  **To>a  are  sore  to  win  it.  Pat.'*) 
look-oat  for  an  opening,  when  the  Mad  3.— Sampson  showed  Uood  trom  his  noh, 
Idand  DerU  planted  his  right  hand  on  and  Spencer  from  lus  month.  Spenoer 
Sampson's  nob ;  the  latter  boxer  retomed  looked  a  little  flushed  and  dropped  his  left, 
left  and  right  and  a  brisk  rally  was  the  re-  Sampson  saw  the  opening,  mXed  in,  and 
salt.  In  dosini;  Phil  feU  on  his  knee,  and  hit  him  down  witha  straight  one,  two,i|ght 
Spenoer,  in  fibbing,  hit  Sampson  as  he  was  and  left.  {"  Sampson  for  ever !  **  and  **  AiL 
down.  ("Foal I •*  "Fair  1")  Thafriendsof  if s aU yoor own V)  ^ 
Sampson  elaimed  the  fights  bat  the  am-  4.— Sampson  again  planted  his  i^t  and 
pires  ordered  the  battle  to  prooeed.  left  from  the  shoulder,  catting  Spenoer  on 
2.— Caution  on  both  sides.  Spenoer  held  the  left  ^ye.  Spenoer  was  not  to  be  shook 
his  left  stin  up»  and  let  fly  with  his  right.  off,  bat  instantly  wont  to  work,  hitting  oat 
SampaoB  stopped  him  skilrnllT,  and  hit  out  ri^t  and  left,  tmt  wildly.  Sampson  met 
right  and  lefi  deliyering  weU  on  the  nob.  Spenoer  ss  he  rushed  in  with  a  few  flash  hlta 
A  deapeiate  rally  followed,  in  whieh  shan>  ~a  close  followed,  and  some  food  in-fighting 
hits  were  exchanged.  Sampson  planted  his  ensued,  Sampson  feeling  for  the  bread- 
right  on  Spenoars  month  as  he  was  mshinjg  basket,  and  Spenoer  at  the  nob.  Spenoer 
in,  when  Spenoer  caught  him  on  top  of  his  then  tried  for  another  eross-buttooL  but 
oaaisterwtthhisrigh^  andmadeaaufldbtin-  Sampscmwas  not  to  be  had,  and  slipped 
oision.     Sampson  then  dosed,  and  fibbed  at  down  in  time.    (Two  to  one  on  Sampeon.) 

The  fight  was  now  stopped  by  the  interference  of  a  ma^trate.  ^'  You 
cannot  fight  any  longer,**  said  he ;  ^*  I  will  not  permit  it."  ^*  It  won't  be 
long/'  cried  Sampson;  *<m  soon  finish  him,  so  let  us  have  it  out."  **  No," 
said  his  worship,  "  I  must  not.  I  should  have  no  objection  myself,  but  I 
have  been  applied  to  in  my  magisterial  capacity,  and  I  am  forced  to  act 
I  am  sorry  for  it,  but '  needs  must.' "  Submission  was  the  order  of  the 
day ;  his  worship  retired,  and  the  men  adjourned  back  to  Newcastle,  there 
to  deliberate  on  further  proceedings,  Sampson  proclaiming  to  his  friends 
that  he  was  sure  to  win,  and  offering  three  to  one  on  the  issue.  The  men 
had  fought  just  eight  minutes. 

On  reaching  Newcastle  Spencer  was  put  to  bed,  while  Sampson  remained 
up  with  his  friends.  At  length  it  was  agreed,  according  to  the  *<  articles," 
that  the  fight  shcmld  be  fought  out,  and  the  word  was  given  for  taking  up 
new  ground  at  f^  village  called  Woore,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  borders  of 
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Cheshire.  The  moment  the  signal  was  given,  "  The  devil  take  the  hind- 
most I "  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  rush  of  the  motley  group  to 
arrive  at  the  scene  of  action  in  time  beggared  description.  It  was  half- 
past  four,  and  quite  dusk,  before  the  cavalcade  reached  the  ^'  Horse  and 
Jockey,"  at  Woore,  in  a  meadow  behind  which  the  ring  was  again  pitched 
by  Tom  Oliver. 

The  best  pedestrians  were  completely  knocked  up  in  the  run,  and  several 
first-rate  roadsters  beaten  to  a  standstill.  The  entire  group,  owing  to  the 
wretched  state  of  the  road,  were  nothing  but  mudlarks. 

No  time  was  lost,  both  men  appearing  ^  eager  for  the  fray,"  and  each 
feeling  equal  confidence.     Sampson  showed  first  in  the  ring. 


SECOND  FIGHT. 


Bonndl.- 


-The  eagemoM  of  Spenoer  to  go 
to  work  delighted  bu  friends.  He  oat  aimj 
right  and  left,  bat  the  laperior  idenoe  of 
Sampion  enabled  him  to  stop  the  Mad 
Island  Deiril's  efforts.  Still  Spenoer  woold 
not  be  denied ;  he  bored  in  so  hard  and  fast 
that  Sampson  was  a  little  bothered,  tamed 
roand.  and  retreated  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  rade  attacks  of  Ids  opponent  The 
strength  of  Spencer  was  so  great  that  he 
eaaght  hold  m  Phil  by  the  neck,  and,  in 
going  down,  palled  Sampson  on  him. 

2.— Phil  let  fl/  right  and  left,  and  pro- 
daoed  the  daret  m>m  Spencer^s  domino-box ; 
nereitheless  Spenoer  peppered  away  with 
n^iditj;  bat  Sampsons  counters  were 
heaTiest,  and  in  the  close  both  were  down. 

3. — Sampson  waited  for  Ms  opj^ent  and 
popped  in  his  left  with  ternfic  force. 
Spenoer  was  not  to  be  deterred,  bat  rashed 
to  in-fighting,  when  Sampson  hit  him  ap 
sererelj.  Spenoer  then  closed  and  deliTered 
some  home  thrnsts,  grappled  for  the  fall, 
and  Sampson  slipped  down. 

4. — Sampson  planted  his  left  hand  on 
Spencer's  maole.  Spencer  foaght  wildlj, 
and  in  olodng  Sampson  went  down  to 
avoid  h^  thrown.  (Cries  of  "Foal!" 
answered  by  shoats  of  "Fair  H 

5.--^poncer  took  the  lead,  and  hit  oat 
right  uid  \ef%  making  his  blows  tell. 
Sampson  went  to  work,  bat  missed  a  terrific 
right-handed  blow,  which  went  over  Spencer's 
shoalder.  A  good  rally  followed,  and 
Sampson  fell  on  his  knees,  receiTing  a  hit  as 
he  went  down. 

6.— Neale  called  to  Spencer  to  keep  his 
left  hand  up.  Sampson  waited,  and  at 
length  popped  in  his  left  on  the  ear. 
Coanter-nits  followed,  and  Spencer,  in 
<*losing,  palled  Sampson  down. 

7.— Ooanter-hitting  in  a  spirited  rally. 
Sampson  down. 

S.~Sampson  was  mischievoos  with  his  left, 
Spoioer  rushed  in,  when  Sampson  went  down 
cwverly. 


9.— Sampson  stopped  well,  and  both  foaght 
to  a  rally ;  heayr  hits  were  exchanged,  when 
Spenoer  seized  Sampson  roond  the  waist  and 
threw  him. 

10.— TIus  was  a  capital  milling  round. 
Counter-hitting,  and  no  flinching.  Spencer 
planted  right  and  left,  but  Sampson  cauffht 
nim  dreadfoUy  on  the  jaw  with  his  rignt. 
In  the  dose,  Sampson  would  not  be  thrown, 
and  got  down. 

11.— Sampson  deliyeredheavilyon  Spencer's 
mug  with  his  left,  and  broke  away.  Spencer 
rushed  in,  and  some  good  in-fighting  followed. 
In  closing  Sampson  was  thrown. 

12.— Sampson  aaan  put  in  a  dangerous 
nobber  with  his  left.  Spenoer  countered, 
but  BMin  receired  risht  and  left,  and  in  the 
close  Sampson  went  down. 

18,  and  last.— Sampson  waited  for  his  man 
and  delivered  heavily  with  his  left.  Spencer 
would  go  in  vigorously,  but  Sampson  met 
him  right  and  left  with  punishing  hits,  and 
lobbed  him  down.  Spencer  was  hit  stupid ; 
he  rolled  about,  and  could  not  stand  when 
"time"  was  called.  Sampson  was  pro- 
claimed the  victor.  The  second  mill  lasted 
fifteen  minutes,  making  the  fight,  in  the 
whole,  twentv-three  minutes.  Spencer  was 
heavily  punished  about  the  head,  but 
Sampson  was  not  much  hurt.  Both  men  were 
re-conducted  to  Newcastle  the  same  night. 

Rdcakkb.— Spencer  was  the  right  sort  of 
boxer  for  Sampson.  Men  that  will  go  and 
fight  with  Phu  stand  a  good  chance  to  be 

Solished  off-hand.  A  rushing  boxer  like 
penoer  is  a  sort  of  gift  to  him.  It  is,  how- 
ever, but  common  justice  to  observe  that 
Spencer  proved  himself  a  game  man  and  a 
troublesome  costomer  to  the  Birmingham 
hero.  The  amateurs  pronounced  it  a  good 
battle.  The  i^ht  hand  of  Phil  is  at  all  times 
dangerous,  and  his  experience  in  the  P.R. 
and  his  science  united  render  him  a  fit 
opponent  for  anv  ooontiyman,  let  him  be  as 
strong  as  Hercules. 
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After  this  slice  of  luck  the  friends  of  Sampson  rallied  round  him,  and 
he  immediately  sent  forth  all  sorts  of  challenges  to  all  sorts  of  boxers  bj 
means  of  his  editorial  amanuensis  and  his  weekly  paper.  Ab,  however, 
these  epistlefl^  from  their  bad  grammar  and  attempts  at  rude  wit,  do  not 
commend  themselyes  as  ''  elegant  extracts,"  we  pass  them  by.  One,  to 
Whiteheaded  Bob  (who  was  under  articles  to  fight  Ned  Neale),  was  pure 
'^  buncombe ; "  others,  such  as  those  to  Jem  Ward,  proposed  ridiculously  low 
stakes,  and  others  were  mere  '^  gag/'  One  to  Big  Brown,  of  Bridgnorth, 
however,  had  better  fortune. 

One  of  Phil's  challenges  having  taken  the  form  of  '*  Brown  giving  me 
(Phil)  £20  to  make  a  match  for  £300  a  side,"  the  Big  'un  thus  replied  in 
another  weekly  journal  :^ 


**To  th4  Editor  of  'BILL'S  LifX  IN  Lokdon.' 


"Bin,- 
paper  will 
oould  Sailer 
public. 


,— I  apprehend  that  addremhig  Philip  Sampson  through  the  medium  of  your  TaluaUe 
ill  be  to  little  purpoee.  There  leemi  to  have  been  a  little  bounce,  but  I  wish  I 
^iter  myself  there  waa  any  relianoe  to  be  placed  on  what  he  has  sent  forth  to  the 

"  With  regard  to  his  proposal  of  mr  giving  him  £30to  fight  me  for  £300,  my  intention  was 
to  propose  lighting  him  XS&O  to  £900 ;  for  be  it  remembered  that  he  once  got  £20  of  my 
money  in  a  way  not  vary  satisfiMto^  to  myself ;  but  it  is  not  my  intention  that  he  shau 
have  any  more  of  it  unless  I  am  fsirfy  beat  out  of  time  by  him.  which,  if  he  should  lumpen 
to  do,  he  shall  be  most  welcome  to. 

"I  will  fight  him  £320  to £300, half -wsj  between  Birmingham  and  Bridgnorth,  and  I  will 
attend  at  the  plaee  he  m>oints— the  '  Woodman/  Rirmingnam— <»  Hon£iy  the  24th  inst, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  ten  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  deposit  and  eataiing 
into  the  necessary  articles. 

**  I  remain,  fto.,  yours  respectfully, 

<*  IHOHAS  BBOWN. 

**  BotUe-in-Hand  Inn,  Bridgnorth,  December  19th,  1827." 

The  hero  of  Bridgnorth  in  this  instance  was  mistaken  about  the  bounce 
of  the  thing;  for  Sampson's  friends  were  at  the  place  at  the  appointed 
time,  at  the  **  Woodman,"  and  articles  were  signed  without  delay,  Mr^ 
Beardsworth,  of  the  Birmingham  Repository,  being  stakeholder. 

This  big  affair  was  decided  at  Bishop's  Wood,  in  Shropshire,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  from  London,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  1828  ; 
and,  since  the  battle  between  Spring  and  Langan,  no  pugilistic  event  had 
excited  more  interest  It  appears  that  Sampson  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  up  the  battle-money,  and  had  it  not  been  for  little  Arthur 
Matthewson — who  not  only  stuck  to  Phil  during  his  tndning,  but  procured 
him  the  last  X70 — a  forfeit  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  rash  engage- 
ment 

The  principal  patrons  of  the  Ring  left  London  in  considerable  numbers, 
on  the  Sunday  and  Monday  previous,  for  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton, 
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The  latter  place  was  overflowing  with  company  of  evexy  description,  all  the 
inns  crowded  to  excess,  and  beds  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  The  towns 
and  villages  contiguous  to  Wolverhampton  came  in  also  for  their  share  of 
visitors. 

Wolverhampton  Racecourse  was  named  as  the  scene  of  action,  in  front 
of  the  grand  stand,  an  erection  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of 
a  thousand  spectators,  which  had  been  pointed  out  as  a  most  convenient 
arena ;  but  a  magistrate  interposed  his  authori^,  and  Bishop's  Wood  was 
chosen,  a  lofty  eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  and  delightful  prospect. 
It  is  situated  in  Shropshire,  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  twelve  miles 
from  Wolverhampton,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  Bridgnorth. 

On  Tuesday  morning  vast  multitudes  were  en  route  for  the  scene  of 
action.  Vehicles  of  all  sorts  were  in  motion  ;  equestrians  and  pedestrians 
thronged  the  way  from  Birmingham,  Walsall,  Dudley,  Wedneebury, 
Bridgnorth,  and  Stafford,  Lichfield,  Shrewsbury,  and  other  towns.  Brown 
cut  a  dash  on  his  turn-out  to  the  ground ;  he  was  seated,  with  his  friend 
Spring  and  several  others,  in  a  landau,  his  own  property,  decorated  on  the 
panels  with  the  sign  of  his  house  at  Bridgnorth  (a  hand  holding  a  bottle), 
and  drawn  by  four  fine  horses,  while  a  great  number  of  well-mounted 
gentlemen  formed,  as  it  were,  a  body-guard.  Both  Sampson  and  Brown 
waited  at  the  *^  Bradford  Arms  "  till  the  time  arrived  for  entering  the  ring. 
Arrangements  on  the  ground  had  been  made  with  much  judgment.  A 
circle  of  wagons,  with  a  stage  on  a  convenient  spot,  formed  the  external 
barrier ;  in  front  of  these  the  spectators  on  foot  were  kept  at  a  distance 
of  several  yards  from  the  twenty-four  feet  ring  by  a  strong  circle  of  ropes  and 
stakes.  The  ring  itself  was  formed  with  posts  of  great  thickness,  deeply 
fixed  in  the  earth,  and  three  ropes  (one  more  than  the  usual  number)  were 
affixed  to  them.  The  number  of  spectators  could  not  have  been  less  than 
25,000 — some  persons  guessed  their  numbers  at  80,000 ;  of  these,  at  least 
15,000  were  unable  to  see  the  twenty-four  feet  ring,  and  were  consequently 
continually  pressing  forward. 

A  few  minutes  before  one  o'clock,  Brown,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Tom 
Spring,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring.  He  was  received  with  a  loud  welcome. 
The  appearance  of  the  Bridgnorth  hero  was  prepossessing ;  he  was  dressed 
in  the  then  country  gentleman's  costume,  a  blue  coat,  white  cord  breeches, 
and  top  boots.  Sampson  appeared  soon  afterwards,  and  his  friends,  in  their 
turn,  rent  the  air  with  applause.  Phil  was  also  well  got  up.  On  the 
entrance  of  the  latter  boxer,  Brown,  who  was  sitting  on  the  hamper  con« 
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tatniog  the  botUes,  &c.,  rose  np,  and,  holding  out  his  hand  with  a  good- 
natured  smile,  said,  '*Well,  my  boj,  how  are  jou?^  Sampson  gave  him 
his  hand,  but  turned  another  waj  with  an  angry  scowl,  and  merely  repeated, 
**  How  are  yon?  "  Hairy  Holt  and  Dick  Curtis  seconded  Sampson,  and 
never  was  man  better  attended  to.  Ehrry  had  sported  his  money  on  Brown, 
but  he  communicated  that  fact  to  Sampson's  backers,  and  they  at  onoe 
decided  on  trusting  to  his  honour  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  Phil, 
promising,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  up  his  losses  if  Sampson  won.  Brown 
was  seconded  by  his  friend  Tom  Spring  and  by  Bill  Richmond.  The  toes 
for  sides  was  won  by  Sampson,  and  at  about  twenty  minutes  after  one  the 
fight  commenced.  Colours — crimson  for  Sampson;  and  crimson  with 
white  stripes  for  Brown.  Betting,  two  to  one,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
ring  five  to  two^  on  the  latter. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1. — Brown,  when  direated  of  his 
outer  gamenit,  looked  eztremelj  well,  not 
to  say  gigantic,  weighing,  at  the  least  eati- 
mate,  futeen  atone.  A  amile  of  confidence 
embeUiahed  hia  mug,  and  he  aeemed  to  aay 
tohimaeU,  •'!  ahaUlick  thia  Sampaon  like 
fun."  Phil  was  equally  slap  ap  in  condition- 
in  truth,  we  nerer  saw  him  to  more  adran- 
tage  in  any  of  hia  preyious  encounters  ;  he 
weighed  nearly  thirteen  stone.  His  counten- 
ance indicated  composure,  calculation,  and 
perfect  preparation  for  the  job  he  had  under- 
taken. On  setting  to.  Brown  did  not  appear 
exactly  **  at  home ; "  he  put  up  his  arms  mwe 
like  apupil  who  had  been  taught  the  mdimenta 
ol  the  art  of  aelf-defence  th*n  aa  a  pugilist 
acting  from  his  own  suggestions.  He 
scarcely  aeemed  to  know  whether  he  should 
oonunenee  oifimsiTe  operations  or  wait  for 
hia  actiye  adverswy  to  make  the  onset.  The 
science  displayed  by  Sampson  was  judicious, 
correct,  and  ded^ye;  he  crept  in,  as  it 
wore,  to  measure  his  distance,  *nd  haying 
ascertained  he  was  rixht.  he  let  fly  with  both 
hands.  The  mug  of  Brown  felt  them :  when 
Sampson,  in  the  style  of  Curtis,  stepped  back- 
wards, by  which  means  Brown,  in  returning, 
did  not  reach  his  opponent.  Q*  Well  done, 
Sampson  I  ")  The  Birmingham  blade  min 
tried  on  the  manosuyre  with  increased  effect, 
and  planted  a  heayy  blow  just  under  the 
temple  of  Brown.  The  Utter  now  attempted 
to  light  first,  but  his  moyements  were  slow, 
andnis  right  hand  did  little  more  than  touch 
the  aide  of  Sampson's  nob.  Some  sharp 
exchanges  occurred,  but  the  hitting  of  the 
*'big  one"  was  round,  while  Sampson  planted 
his  straight  facers  with  electrifying  elfeot, 
and  had  the  best  of  the  rally.  Brown,  by 
his  superior-strength,  bored  his  adyersary  to 
the  ropes,  where  he  held  Ssmpson,  and  en- 


deayoured  to  fib  him  with  his  right  hand 
but  not  a  la  BandaU.  The  "  big  one  **  tepi 
ng  at  Phil  eyerywhere  until  he  was 
(Great  disapprobation,  and  load 
criea  of  •^  Foul,"  "  Fa&,"  AcJ  It  wan  tha 
general  opinion  that  a  foul  blow  had  been 
giyen  by  tne  hereof  Bridgnorth,  but  perhaps 
not  intentionally ;  therefore  the  umrares  aid 
not  notice  the  transaction.  ("  First  blood  ! " 
said  Curtis ;  "  that's  an  eyent  worth  snmmnt 
tome.") 

2.— The  skill  of  Sampson  again  wan  the 
admiration  of  the  ring.  He,  aa  in  tbe 
preyious  round,  coolly  measured  his  diatanoe 
so  correctly  as  to  plant  two  faoera,  and 
stepped  bade  out  of  trouble.  Sampson  re- 
peated the  offence  without  delay  by  another 
left-hander  on  the  mug  of  the  **  big  one,** 
when  the  latter  returned  a  blow  on  Uie  side 
of  Phil's  head.  Sampson  kept  a  good  look« 
out ;  when,  at  leogth,  he  saw  an  opening, 
he  planted  a  precious  teaser  on  the  lc!it 
peeper  of  Brown,  which  not  only  damaged 
It,  out  placed  it  on  the  winkinff  system. 
('*  Qo  in,"  cried  the  friends  m  Brown ; 
**  don't  stand  out  to  be  punished.")  Tlie 
Bridgnorth  hero  rushed  to  a  olose,  laid  hold 
of  Phil  at  the  ropes,  and  would  haye  made 
mincemeat  of  him  if  Sampson  had  not  got 
down  deyerly. 

8.— Of  no  importance.  Sparring  for  • 
short  period,  when  Brown  endeayoured  to 
plant  a  right-handed  hit  on  the  upper  works 
of  Sampson,  but  Phileot  awaybom  mis* 
chief,  and  Brown,  with  tne  force  of  the  blow, 
fell  on  his  knees.  The  **  big  one"  jumped 
up,  ready  to  renew  the  contest ;  Sampson 
was  also  on  the  alert  to  hit:  but  Spring, 
considering  the  round  at  an  end,  drew  Brown 
back,  who  immediately  seated  himself  on  the 
knee  of  his  second. 
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4.^PhU  took  the  lead,  like  a  master  of  the 
art ;  his  left  hand  told  twice  snccessiTely  on 
the  muK  of  hie  adrenary,  and  he  retreated 
from  muchief.  Sampson  put  in  a  tremendons 
hlow  with  his  right  on  the  left  cheek  of 
Brown, the olaretfoUowingprofosely.  ("He's 
winning  it  nicety,"  said  the  Brums.)  The 
hero  of  Bridgnorth,  rather  wild  at  such 
unexpected  rough  treatment,  went  to  work 
desperately ;  but  Sampson  kept  milling  on 
the  retreat— jobbing  Brown,  as  he  followed, 
with  both  his  hands,  until  the«b^  one" 
dloeed,  got  the  fall,  '  and  dropped  on 
Sampeon. 

6. — The  nob  of  Brown  was  considerably 
damaged;  he  was  also  piping.  The  **hig 
one  "  made  a  good  stop,  but  Sampson,  un- 
dismayed, went  to  work,  and  had  the  best  of 
a  ahert  rally.  Phfl,  with  a  sneer  of  derision 
and  ill-nature,  observed,  *'  You  Champion  of 
England  ! "  then,  planting  a  heavy  blow  on 
Brown's  left  eye,  exclaimed,  **  There's  a 
small  taste  for  your  Ohampionship  1 "  The 
hero  of  Bridgnorth,  irritated  at  the  taunts, 
went  in  to  do  mischief,  but  Sampson  met 
hie  rash  with  two  neavy  blows  in  the  front 
d  hie  head,  which  floored  the  aoi-diiani 
Champion.  (The  applause  was  deafening. 
"Sampson  for  ever  I"  '*  Sampson  for 
'     "   «He  oan't  fight  at  aU  T'  **  Send 


Idm  back  to  Bridgnorth  T") 

6b — Sampson,  quick  as  lightning,  went  to 
work,  and  JBrown  fought  with  him ;  but  the 
former  took  the  lead  and  had  the  best  of  it 
Brown,  inhis  anxiety  to  punish  his  opponent, 
stumbled,  and  his  head  went  against  a  stake. 

7«— The  weight  of  the  «  big  one."  enabled 
him  to  drive  Sampson  M^amst  tne  ropes. 
The  situation  was  rather  dangerous.  Brown 
held  him  as  if  he  had  been  screwed  in  a  vice, 
and  kept  milling  his  ribs  with  his  right  hand. 
(The  row  was  immense— appUiuse  by  the 
friends  of  the  '*  big  one,"  and  the  Sampson- 
ites  hissing  and  hooting  beyond  description.) 
Fhil  shifted  his  arm,  and  changed  his 
position,  but  still  it  was  meet  distressing. 
("Don't  hang  the  msn.  Brown!")  The 
sttmggle  was  terrible  on  both  sides.  Phil 
ftt  length  sot  down,  Holt  sticking  to  him 
closely,  ana  giving  him  advice  how  to  get 
out  of  the  dutches  of  his  powerful  adver- 
eary. 

8l — Sampson  came  to  the  scratch  much 
better  than  could  be  expected  alter  the  severe 
hugging  at  the  ropes  in  the  last  round. 
Pui  put  in  two  faoers,  but  received  in  return 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  side  of  his  head.  Brown 
closed,  bu^  faihng  in  a  oross-buttock,  he 
dragged  Sampson  off  his  legs  sndfell  by  the 
gj^^  of  hiuL 

9. — The  left  ogle  of  Brown  was  almost  in 
darkness,  and  one  of  his  listeners  and  his 
nasal  organ  much  swelled  and  out  of  shape. 
Sampson,  on  the  sharp  look-out^  planted 
another  noer  with  his  left  Brown  bored 
in,  and  caught  Phil  at  the  ropes  ;  here  the 
latter  not  only  got  out  of  dang<v  well,  but 
faced  his  opponent  suddenly,  and  sent  in  a 


couple  of  blows  as  he  went  down.  ('*  WeU 
done,  Sampson  :  you  are  sure  to  win.'^ 

10. — ^Short  Brown  was  again  met  m  his 
rush  in  the  middle  of  his  nob ;  he  neverthe- 
less bored  in  and  got  Sampson  down. 

11. — Sampson  commenced  fighting,  and 
took  great  liberties  with  the  pimple  of 
Brown,  using  it  for  a  drum  by  repeated  hits 
upon  the  face  of  the  Bridgnorth  hero ;  the 
latter  rallied  in  the  most  decisive  manner, 
until  they  were  both  dowiu  (Here  the  outer 
ring  was  broken,  and  thousands  of  persons 
rushed  forward  to  the  ropes,  whicn  were 
trodden  dowo,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
of  whips,  sticks,  blows,  Ac.  It  was  *<  dan. 
gerous  to  be  safe,"  and  the  combatants  were 
compelled  to  fight  in  the  midst  of  a  mob. 
Sticks  and  whips  were  at  work,  even  to  get 
for  the  men  the  space  of  a  vard.  No  de- 
scription can  be  given  of  tne  confusion; 
the  heat  was  intolerable,  and  the  spectators 
jammed  together  almost  to  suffocation.) 

12. — Brown  could  not  protect  his  face 
from  the  repeated  visits  of  Sampson's  fists, 
and  went  in  to  bustle  him,  until  they  both 
went  down. 

18.— The  right  hand  of  the  Bridgnorth 
hero  told  on  Sampson's  pimple,  but  not 
until  the  Utter  had  planted  two  facers.  In 
closing,  Sampson  down. 

14. — Brown  was  of  little  use  in  this  round. 
Sampson  hit  his  nob  as  if  he  had  a  sack  of 
flour  before  him.  It  was  first  a  facer— ditto, 
ditto,  and  ditto.  The  hero  of  Bridgnorth 
went  down  covered  with  claret  ("  Sampson 
for  a  thousand  I "  and  rounds  of  applause.) 

16.  —  Brown  was  distressed  beyond 
measure  when  he  appeared  at  the  scratch, 
but  he  recovered  and  went  to  work. 
Sampson  again  nobbed  him,  but  the  strength 
of  Brown  obtained  him  the  fall 

18. — The  confusion  within  the  ring  was 
dreadful ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  mob  of  persons 
pushing  and  hitting  each  other  to  keep  out 
of  the  wa^  of  the  combatants.  The  men 
were  suffering  severely  under  the  depriva- 
tion of  air,  violent  perspiration  streaming 
down  their  faces.  Sampson  took  the  lead  as 
to  blows,  but  he  was  fought  down  by  his 
opponent. 

17.— The  coolness  dispkyed  by  Tom 
Spring  in  this  round  was  the  admiration  of 
the  spectators,  and  showed  his  desire  that 
the  battle  should  be  fought  out  fsirly.  In 
all  probability,  had  he  returned  a  blow  for 
the  one  given  to  hhn  by  Phil,  the  battle 
might  have  been  prematurely  ended,  or  at 
all  events  brought  to  a  wraa^  In  bring- 
ing Brown  up  to  the  scratch,  Spring  got 
before  his  man,  observing  Sampson  was  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  mark.  Phil  considered 
the  conduct  of  Spring  wrong,  and  without 
hesitation  gave  nim  a  facer,  pushed  Spring 
out  of  his  way,  and  suddnily  floorea  the 
Bridgnorth  hero  like  a  shot 

18.— The  <«big  one"  showed  game,  and 
came  up  like  a  man.  But  be  was  of  **  no  use 
to  himself,"  and  reduced  to  a  Dkd  lot  for  his 
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'riende.     He  Mpped  it  in  eyery  way,  and 
a  floorar  floished  the  rovBd. 

19. — Sui4)6on  lost  bo  time,  but  went  to 
work  aa  eoon  m  he  had  got  hie  adTersary 
before  him.     Brown  fought  wildly,  till  the 

Smiahment  was  too  muoh  for  him,  when  he 
lew  back,  and  Sampeon,  oatching  him  with 
an  npright  hit,  dropped  him  on  hia  kneea, 
giving  lum  a  faoer  as  he  was  going  down. 
("  If  that  ain*t  doing  him  brown.  I  neyer 
■aw  anything  Uke  it  before,"  aaid  a  Brum 
who  had  taken  the  long  odds.) 

20.— The  heat  of  the  weather  and  praMUie 
of  the  crowd  operated  terribly  on  Sampeon ; 
ao  much  so  that  froth  came  from  hia  lipa, 
and  he  aeemed  nearly  ezhauated ;  neverthe- 
lesa  he  came  to  hia  wotk  like  a  man  deter- 
mined to  conquer.  Phil  only  wanted  room 
for  the  display  of  hia  milliog  capabilitiea. 
The  ChampionBhip  waa  completely  out  of 
the  graap  ot  Brown,  and  he  might  now  be 
regiatered  as  Beeeiyer^^eneral.  He  waa  hit 
to  a  aUndstill,  and  then  dropped.  (*<  It's  all 
oyer!"  waa  the  cry.) 

21. — The  cuatomera  from  Bridgnorth  now 
began  to  look  all  manner  of  colonra;  the 
aecret  was  told — Brown  was  beaten  against 
hia  wilL  Sampson  sent  his  adyersary  down 
Uke  winking. 

22-23. 'The  weight  of  Brown,  In  dose 
quartera,  enabled  nim,  in  doaing,  to  roll 
Sampaon  down  in  both  of  theae  rounds. 

24.— Ik  was  now  dear  to  ererr  speetator 
that  Sampeon  must  proye  the  hero  of  the 
tale.  Brown,  as  a  laat  effort,  exerted  him- 
adf  to  oyerwhdm  hia  adyeraazy,  but  he 
napped  it  right  and  left  aa  he  went  in,  and 
was  aent  down  Uke  a  aack  of  aand. 

25-28.— Brown  down.  Ditto.  Repeated 
1^  Sampeon.    Of  a  aimilar  deaoription. 

29.— Brown  ataggering  Uke  a  drunken 
aailor  three  aheeta  in  the  wind  until  Sampson 
hit  him  down.  (**Take  him  home— take 
him  away  ;  he*a  of  no  use ! ") 

90*31. —It  ia  true  Brown  anawered  the 
edl  of  '*  Time,"  yet  hia  appearance  at  the 
serateh  waa  only  to  recdye  additional  un- 
neceaaary  punishment.  Sampeon  aent  him 
down  almoat  as  aoon  aa  plaoea  before  him. 

32^  and  last— The  calls  of   ''time** 


were  dieyed  by  the  "  big  one  *  in  the  wbole 
of  these  rounds,  but  he  had  not  the  slightest 
diance  in  his  tayour.  Indee^  it  was  a  pity 
he  was  permitted  to  contest  them.  At  the 
eondusion  of  the  forty-second  round,  when 
he  was  down,  he  complained  of  his  shouldei; 
and  was  not  aUe  to  come  again,  ^le  battle 
was  oyer  in  forty-nine  minutes.  The  *'  big 
one"  was  reduced  to  a  complete  state  of 
distrem— his  left  peeper  completdy  in 
darknesBi  hia  right  aererdy  damaged,  aad 
hia  face  fearfnlfy  cut.  Wm  left  ahouldar 
was  afterwards  found  to  haye  been  dis- 
located. His  feelings,  we  haye  no  doubt^ 
were  equally  out  up,  f <Mr  he  had  flattered 
himsdf  that  the  Ohampionahip  wis  within 
bis  map.  He  diaplayed  game  <^  the  fint 
quaUty,  and  after  a  abort  period  walked 
out  of  the  rinc  to  hia  carriage,  assisted  by 
Spring  and  Bicnnond.  Sampson  had  seareely 
a  mark  upon  his  face,  except  a  touch  under 
his  left  eye ;  but  the  aame  side  of  his  nob 
was  peppered  a  Uttle^  and  seyeral  other  con- 
tusions were  yisible.  Sampeon  left  the  ring 
amidst  loud  and  repeated  shouts  in  honour 
ef  hia  yiotory. 

Rbmaess.- No  person  oould  dispute  the 
brayery  and  game  exhibited  by  Brown 
throughout  the  fight ;  he  was  out-fought  bj 
the  superior  skill  and  tactics  of  Sampson. 
The  latter  entered  the  ring  with  a  ccofldence 
which  surprised  the  oldest  ring-goers  ;  ins 
conduct  was  deddye  in  e?ery  round,  and  he 
neyer  lost  sight  of  the  idea  of  conquest 
during  the  battle.  The  broken  state  of  tbe 
ring  and  the  yeiy  confined  space  for  the  men 
to  fight  in  were  certainly  great  drawbacks 
to  Sunpeon  acainst  ao  powoful  an  opponent 


aa  Brown. 


;  was  eyident  that 


had  improyed  in  strength,  and  he  altogether 
appeared  a  better  man  than  in  any  of  hia 
former  faattlea ;  hia  right-hand  blows  were 
tremendous.  The  hero  of  Bridgnorth  muat 
haye  suffered  seyerdy  from  the  injury 
to  his  shoulder,  and  none  but  a  braye  man 
would  haye  contested  the  battle  after  ao 
severs  an  acddent  againat  aueh  preddon 
and  atraight  hitting  as  met  Brown'a  repeated 
efforta  to  get  on  to  his  opponent. 


The  return  was  fall  of  bustle  and  incident.  Sampson's  ooloors  were 
flying  in  all  directions,  out  of  the  windows  of  houses  on  the  road,  on  the 
tops  of  the  coaches,  and  *'  Sampson  for  ever  I "  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  roadside  houses  never  experienced  such  a  day  for  the  return  of  the 
ready ;  and  ^'  success  to  milling "  was  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue  of  every 
landlord  in  the  county. 

Sampson  left  the  ground  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Beardsworth  in 
style,  and  during  part  of  his  journey  on  his  victorious  return  to 
Birmingham  the  carriage  which  conveyed  Phil  and  his  friend  was  drawn 
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by  eight  horses.  Through  the  streets  of  Birmingham  his  reception  was 
enthusiastic ;  Sampson  was  londly  cheered  bj  crowds,  and  drawn  by  six 
fresh  horseSy  until  he  reached  the  honse  of  Arthur  Matthewson.  Every 
room  in  Arthur's  crib  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  anxiety  of  the 
persons  in  the  street  to  gain  admittance,  to  get  a  peep  at  the  conqueror  of 
**  Big  Brown,"  defied  description. 

The  Shropshire  folks  looked  upon  their  champion  as  invincible^  and 
accordingly  dropped  their  money  heavily.  In  no  previous  instance  of  a 
big  fight  was  there  such  an  unanimity  on  the  side  of  the  '^  talent "  and  the 
"professionals."  Careful  betting  men  laid  rash  odds  and  suffered  the 
proper  penalty,  as  the  *^  knowing  ones"  were  thrown  out.  This  battle  was 
followed  by  an  epidemic  of  letter-writing  in  the  newspapers,  provincial  and 
metropolitan.  First  came  our  old  friend  Thomas  Winter  Spring,  who, 
favoured  by  the  ablest  writer  who  ever  devoted  his  talents  to  ring  reporting 
(we  mean  Vincent  George  Dowling,  Esq.,  Editor  of  BeWs  Life  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years),  gave  a  graphic  account  of  poor  Brown's  dislo* 
cated  shoulder,  which  took  place  in  the  fourth  round,  and  which  fully 
accounts  for  Brown's  incapacity  to  ward  off  Sampson's  '^  nobbers."  Sprin*; 
was  justly  indignant  at  Sampson's  blow,  and  thus,  after  commenting 
warmly  on  the  *^  rufilanism "  of  Sampson's  friends,  he  wound  up  with  a 
formal  chaUenge  to  Sampson  to  meet  him  for  £200  a  side,  *'  as  it  is  not 
my  principle  to  submit  to  a  blow  without  wishing,  like  a  man,  to  return 
it."  Sampson's  reply  was  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  wordy 
amanuensis — ^full  of  boasting,  bombast,  and  scurrility.  Spring  was 
taunted  with  ^'  not  daring  to  fight  Ward,"  beating  '<  stale  old  men,"  Oliver 
and  Painter  to  wit,  &c.,  &c.  Attack,  reply,  and  rejoinder  stuffed  the  columns 
of  the  Diqxitchj  Pierce  Egan's  short-lived  weekly  paper,  Life  in  London^ 
and  BelTs  Life.  Spring  was  at  last  provoked  by  the  repeated  threats 
of  Sampson,  who  boasted  in  all  company  how  he  would  serve  the  ^<  old 
woman,"  to  retort  with  a  promise  of  chastisement    He  says : — 

''  SamTMon  aoeiuei  me  of  aoiing  wrong  in  the  rmg,  but  ho  foraets  to  i^  in  what  respeot. 
I  defy  him  or  any  penon  to  My  I  did  wrong.  He  alio  nya  I  wanted  to  bring  it  to  a 
wrangle.  If  that  had  been  my  object,  I  had  a  veiy  good  ohanee  when  he  atniok  me— not 
onoe  nor  twioe,  but  thrioe ;  had  I  returned  the  blowi,  it  nniBt  have  put  a  stop  to  the  fight. 

"I  think,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  aaiwered  quite  enough  of  Mr.  Sampeon's  teurriloui  Umguage } 
but  when  he  apeaka  of  diattising  me  I  pi^  hit  weaknen,  and  would  have  him  take  oare 
that  chaitiaement  does  not  fidl  uiK>n  himien ;  for,  the  flrtt  time  I  meet  him,  I  will  put  the 
toe  of  my  boot  against  hia  teat— not  of  honour.  Mr.  Editor,  he  haa  none  about  hun— but 
where  hit  lenae  of  feeling  may  be  readily  reaehecL 

**  I  hope^  Mr.  Editor,  yon  will  pardon  me  for  takiiw  up  eo  muoh  room  in  your  valuable 
paper,  but  unlen  Mr.  Sampson  ohooees  to  come  forward  with  hii  mon^  I  ihall  not 
eondeaoend  to  take  the  least  notice  of  anything  he  may  say  after  this. 

"*  I  am,  Sir,  your  obJ' 


'Hereford,  April 24th,  1828.**  «< THOMAS   WINTER   SPRINO. 


r  say  after  this. 

>,  Sir,  your  obliged, 

*<  THOMAS   WINTER 
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All  this  gasconading,  90  foreign  to  Spring's  cliaracter,  came  to  a  ^*  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion."  Sampson  could  not  get  backed,  and  the 
aifair  fell  through.  Spring,  meeting  Sampson  soon  after  at  Epsom  races, 
in  Merryweather*s  booth,  declared  his  intention  to  fulfil  his  promise,  made 
under  sore  proYocation,  to  have  satisfaction  or  an  apology  for  the  blow 
received  by  him  at  the  fi^t  with  Brown.  Sampson  began  to  argue  the 
matter,  but  Spring  threw  off  his  coat  and  called  upon  Sampson  to  defend 
himself.  Sampson  set  to  with  his  coat  and  hat  on.  ''  The  crowd  and 
confusion,*'  says  BelTs  Life^  "  were  so  great  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  who  gave  the  first  blow."  The  rally  was,  howerer,  a  determined 
one,  and  after  being  separated  the  belligerents  got  together  again  and 
fought  four  sharp  rounds.  Spring,  it  is  well  known,  required  room  to  show 
off  his  fine  fighting,  and  thus  Sampson  had  the  best  of  the  tussle,  for  such 
it  was.  The  combatants  were  of  course  soon  parted  by  their  friends, 
neither  having  fulfilled  his  intent  of  giving  the  other  ^^  the  value  <tf  a 
bating."  Spring,  it  was  stated,  was  struck  by  other  persons  besides 
Sampson.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Spring  proposed  to  Sampson  to 
come  out  of  the  booth  and  meet  him  on  the  course  in  the  open,  but  the 
latter  declined  the  offer.  The  next  evening,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom, 
Sampson  declared  himself  ready  to  fight  Spring  for  £800  a  side,  half-way 
between  London  and  Bridgnorth.  Spring  accepted  the  challenge  at  Tom 
Cannon's  benefit,  at  the  Tennis  Court,  the  very  next  day. 

A  meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  Harry  Holt's,  where  the 
battle-money  in  Neale's  fight  with  Baldwin  was  to  be  given  up.  Here^ 
after  some  argument,  mutual  explanations  took  place.  Sampson  said  that 
when  he  ^  challenged  Spring  for  £300  he  was  rather  fresh ;  that  he  would 
retract  it,  and  declare  he  had  no  animosity  against  Spring."  The  latter 
said  he  would  have  an  apology  for  the  blows  he  had  received,  and  Sampson, 
persuaded  by  his  friends,  expressed  his  regret.  Finally  Spring  offered  his 
hand  to  Sampson,  who  accepted  it ;  and  over  a  cheerful  glass  it  was  agreed 
to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion. 

Phil's  next  encounter  was  with  Simon  Byrne,  the  Irish  champion,  for 
£200  a  side.  Tlie  battle  was  fought  on  a  stage  at  Albrighton,  on  the  30th 
June,  1829,  when  Sampson  succumbed  after  a  severe  fight  of  forty-five 
rounds,  occupying  one  hour  forty-three  and  a  half  minutes.  This,  with 
the  disgraceful  draw  with  Big  Brown,  at  Doncaster,  in  1881,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  found  in  our  memoir  of  Browk  (Chapter  XII.,  p.  451),  closed 
the  chequered  pugilistic  career  of  Phil  Samnson,  ^<the  Birmingham  Youth." 
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TOM    REYNOLDS— 1817-1825. 

As  a  connecting  link  of  two  generations  of  pugilists  and  of  the  Irish 
and  English  P.R.,  Tom  Bejnolds  deserves  a  niche  in  our  galleiy.  He 
was  best  known  in  his  latter  days  as  the  mentor  of  Jack  Langan  and 
Simon  Byrne,  as  a  sound  adviser,  a  professor  of  the  ars  pugnandi,  a 
patron  of  aspiring  talent,  and  a  jolly  Boniface  in  the  **swate  city  of 
Dublin,"  where  he  died  on  the  15th  of  May,  1882,  much  respected. 

Tom  was  bom  on  the  20th  of  January,  1792,  at  Middleton,  in  the  county 
of  Armagh,  and  early  ia  life  came  to  London  as  salesman  to  a  relative, 
with  whom  he  some  time  lived  in  James  Street,  Covent  Garden,  until, 
being  grown  to  man's  estate,  he  became  a  **  murphy-dealer  '*  on  his  own 
account. 

Tom  was  decidedly,  with  the  single  exception  of  Heniy  Josiah  Holt,  the 
most  erudite  pugilist  of  his  day.  He  had  received  a  good  education, 
possessed  a  strong  mind,  and  could  write  as  good  a  letter  as  any  of  the 
'* scribes"  of  the  time.  Of  this  he  was  not  a  little  proud,  and  the  caco^ 
ethes  scribendi  with  which  he  was  occasionally  afflicted  often  led  him  into 
epistolary  contentions  in  the  sporting  papers,  in  which  he  invariably  had 
the  best  of  his  competitors.  His  "  Defence  of  Pugilism  "  proves  him  to  have 
been  a  writer  of  no  mean  pretensions,  and  the  view  which  he  takes  of  his 
own  profession  affords  the  best  apology  for  its  adoption  as  well  as  for  its 
encouragement. 

About  the  close  of  the  great  Napoleonic  wars  Reynolds  fell  into  diffi- 
culties and  was  arrested.  Reverses  in  trade,  combined  with  a  love  of 
company,  at  length  led  to  his  introduction  to  the  once  well-known 
«' College''  in  what  is  now  Farringdon  Street,  then  called  <<  The  Fleet." 
Here  he  had  time  and  opportunity  for  study,  and,  having  long  had  a 
predilection  for  the  science  of  milling,  be  attended  a  regular  course  of 
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lectures,  and  became  a  perfect  adept  at  the  practice  of  fives,  tennis,  and  tlie 
gloves,  and  a  great  favourite  with  his  brother  '*  Collegians.''  Being  at  the 
top  of  his  class,  and  rising  in  fame,  it  was  determined  bj  some  envious 
opponent  to  take  the  shine  oat  of  him,  and  for  this  purpose  the  celebrated 
Geoige  Head,  one  of  the  most  scientific  spaners  of  the  daj,  was  intro- 
daoed  as  a  stranger,  and,  in  a  set-to  which  followed.  Head  found  it  necessaiy 
to  tiy  his  best  before  he  could  convince  Tom  that  there  was  a  superior  to 
himself.  The  trial  ended  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  both  having  afterwards 
partaken  rather  freely  of  the  ''  rum  puncheon  ,**  some  wag  insinuated  to 
Reynolds  that  Head  had  spoken  contemptuously  of  his  fistic  talents.  This 
roused  Tom's  ire,  and  he  at  once  challenged  Head  to  combat.  Head, 
nothing  loth,  accepted  the  invitation,  and  a  battle  commenced  on  the 
*'  CoU^e  Green "  (so  called  upon  the  Horatian  principle  of  there  being 
nothing  grten  on  or  around  it),  in  which  the  ''  murphy-dealer  "  was  down 
in  every  round.  The '/'janitors,"  at  length,  interfered,  and  Head  was 
expelled  from  the  **  College,"  but  not  till  he  had  received  a  crack  on  the 
listener  which  considerably  confused  his  senses. 

Shortly  after  his  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  "  College^  duties, 
Tom  commenced  business  as  a  professional  pugilist,  and  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  1817,  entered  the  lists  on  Moulsey  Hurst  with  Aby  Belasco,  the  Jew, 
whom  he  beat  by  his  determined  game  in  sixty-six  rounds  and  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.  In  September  in  the  same  year  (the  9th)  he  fought  and 
beat  Church  on  the  same  ground ;  and  on  the  11th  of  November  following 
beat  the  Broim^Dcuher  (Johnson),  in  Lord  Cowper's  Park,  near  Canterbury. 
Subsequent  to  these  ^'slices  of  good  fortune,"  he  became  a  publican  in 
Drury  Lane,  but  having  fallen  through  a  trap-door  his  health  became 
impaired,  and  he  determined  on  a  sparring  tour  in  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  accompanied  by  Jack  Carter  and  Sutton 
the  Black,  and  was  well  received  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 
While  in  the  latter  city  he  was  matched  against  John  Dunn,  a  novice, 
for  £50  a  side,  and  fought  him  on  the  4th  of  July,  1820,  in  Donnelly's 
Valley,  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare.  In  twelve  rounds  and  fifty-four 
minutes  Dunn  was  completely  done  up,  being  hit  to  a  state  of  insensibility, 
while  Reynolds  had  scarcely  a  scratch. 

In  his  way  back  to  London  our  hero  took  Macclesfield  in  his  course, 
where  he  was  matched  against  Sammons,  who  had  beaten  all  the  Lancashire 
pugilists  who  had  been  opposed  to  him.  On  August  21st,  1820,  the  match 
came  off  within  a  mile  of  Macclesfield,  and  the  Lancashire  hero  was  disposed 
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of  in  seven  rounds.  Tom  now  proceeded  to  London,  but  shortlj  after 
returned  to  Ireland  to  fight  Cummins,  but  that  fight  wont  off  in  consequence 
of  a  forfeit 

Tom  next  took  Jack  Langan  under  his  tuition  and  care,  and  was  his 
mentor  when  he  fought  Tom  Spring ;  acting  the  part  of  his  secretary,  and 
dipping  his  pen  in  gall,  then  much  used  in  the  composition  of  ink,  in  the 
course  of  his  correspondence.  His  nexiproUgS  was  Simon  Byrne,  to  whom 
he  afforded  the  most  friendly  assistance,  and  seconded  hun  in  his  fights 
with  Sampson,  M'Eay,  and  Jem  Ward.  Previous  to  the  last  affair,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  Simon,  he  opened  a  public-house  in  Abbey  Street, 
Dublin,  which  he  conducted  with  great  regularity  until  '^  his  sand  was  run 
out"  He  was  decidedly  a  brave  man  and  a  scientific  boxer,  and  left  a 
wife  and  two  children  to  lament  his  loss. 

As  a  specimen  of  Tom's  talent  in  the  use  of  the  pen  we  iqppend  his 

DEFENCE    OF    PUGILISM. 

"  I  must  Mloiowladge  the  gentlemen  of  the  Press  are  fayoorable  to  the  eanse  of  pugilism ; 
and  it  is  not  snrpcisiDg  when  we  consider  that  the  persons  oondaoting  it  are  men,  in  general, 
possesaing  a  liboal  eduoation,  and  blessed  with  a  greater  share  of  brains  than  the  arerage  of 
the  o(Hnmimitj.  Yet  there  is  no  mle  withont  an  exoeptioii ;  for  two  or  three  of  the  London 
journalists,  imitated  by  a  few  country  flats,  oooasionally  give  us  a  '  faoer ;'  though  I  am  oon« 
fident  it  is  not  from  oonyietion,  but  because  thev  think  a  little  opposition  to  geneially  reoeired 
opinions  may  suit  their  pockets  better  than  following  the  tide,  where  the  brightness  of  their 
geniv  would  not  make  them  conspicuous.  One  of  these  worthies  speaks  of  us  as  monsters 
that  brutalise  the  country ;  another  describes  our  poor  little  twenty-four  foot  ring  as  the 
only  place  in  the  three  kmgdoms  where  roeues  and  blacklegs  spring  up  like  mushrooms ;  a 
third  says  a  psir  of  boxing-sloTes  debase  the  mind,  and  recommends  the  use  of  the  foils  as  a 
preferable  ezendse ;  and  a  fourth,  after  a  most  violent  philippb  against  the  Bing,  blames 
Goremment  for  not  immediately  nutting  an  end  to  puginsm,  and  recommends,  as  a  substi- 
tute, that  Qovemmont  should  take  into  their  wise  consideration  the  propriety  of  giving 
greater  encouragement  to  dancing  assemblies.  This  idea  is  ridiculous.  Oertainly,  if  the 
editor  does  fill  up  his  leisure  hours  as  a  hop-merchant,  I  do  not  blame  him  f orputung  in  a 
ffood  wwd  for  the  shop,  but  what  the  devil  has  dancingto  do  with  fighting?  Cnui  two  men 
decide  a  miU  bj  'trippiug  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  *  ?  The  French  dance  every  nifht  in  the 
week,  and  all  day  on  Sunday,  and  what  are  th^  the  better  for  that  ?  Are  they  better  men? 
Gsn  they  boast  nobler  feelings  than  Britons  ?  Theyoertainly  make  sraoeful  bowiL  and  there 
is  no  doubt  «^•«<^ing  has  an  cMffect  on  the  heds,  for  Wellington  has  often  scratched  hii  head, 
and  riven  them  a  Jbft-handed  blessing,  for  their  quickness  in  giving  le^-baiL 

"  Because  the  Engludi  are  not  considered  a  danoing  nation,  that  is  no  reason  they  are 
brutalised.  The  most  savage  people  dance ;  the  Amencan  Indian  dances  round  his  ci^ive 
whfle  he  is  roasting  him  alive :  the  Italians  dance,  fiddle,  and  sing ;  and,  if  ther  consider 
themselves  offended,  employ  ruffians  to  assassinate  the  offender.  The  dancing  mnchman 
would  shudder  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  two  London  porters  givinc  each  other  a  black  eye 
or  a  bloody  nose,  and  say  'twas  a  brutal  practice :  yet  the  same  fellow,  in  his  own  oountty, 
would  take  snuff,  grin  like  a  monkey,  and  cry  'Bravo  1  *  at  seeing  two  poor  devils  boring 
holes  in  each  others  hide  with  a  yara  of  steel.  So  much  for  the  eonsistencv  of  the  'Grande 
Nation,'  and  the  sense  of  the  men  who  recommend  dancinf  as  a  substitute  for  pugilism. 

"I  am  no  enemv  to  danoiiy ;  in  fact,  I  am  passionately  fond  of  music ;  but  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things.  With  every  inclination  in  the  world  to  let  every  one  ride  his  own  hobby  in 
his  own  way,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  poor  pugUist  should  take  a  facer  from  the  wialder  of  the 
foiL  Two  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  sword  was  worn,  and  decided  quarrels  in  the  straots, 
fencing  was,  without  doubt»  a  necessary  part  of  every  man's  education ;  but.  at  the  present 
day,  though  the  foils  may  be  very  good  exeroiM,  I  consider  it  the  height  of  folly  for  any  man 
to  throw  away  his  money  and  tune  in  the  attainment  of  an  art  that  can  never  be  of  use. 
But  we  will  suppose  two  pupils  taking  their  lessonsi  the  one  with  the  gloves  attaining  a 
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gnoafol  meihod  of  drnwiag  »  oorlc^  painting  tiie  mafgfak  of  la  M^e  vtih  tome  of  ilie  moti 
Mantaoat  tints  of  the  ninbow,  or  direotinga  oiistom«r  tothe  notoaUiBg-offioe ;  the  other,  with 
the  foa,  paMM  away  Ue  houn  fai  attaining  neeiiioii  to  pieroe  tho  oentre  of  tiie  hearty  or  m 
trantfliing  the  ball  of  the  eye^  to  oanie  instant  death  by  perforating  the  brain.  Letmeadc 
In  this  mimie  warfare  whioh  man's  mind  waa  most  debaieaf  BlaeUegsare  not  the  peonliar 
srowth  of  onr  Bing.  Wherervmen  will  sport  on  dianoe  erents,  there  Mr.  Blaekahanka  will 
be  found  walking,  and  that,  too,  on  shores  where  the  fist  is  nerer  nsed  exoept  by  our  braTe 
tars,  who  often  make  them  seamper  hr  the  mere  flourish  of  their  bonch  of  fires,  lldeves 
may  be  found  m  the  mob  that  sarroonds  our  Bing ;  but  where  are  th^  not  to  be  found?  A 
Badical  aasemblj  or  Bible  meeting  is  not  exempt  from  their  visits ;  and  thcgr  will  even  be 
found  at  a  ehanty  sermon^  praying  they  ma^  have  good  luoik  when  the  jostbng  comes  on, 
and  maT  be  considered  as  mstruments  of  divine  mercy,  sent  to  ddiver  good  men  from  the 
sinful  dross  of  the  earth. 

*<  The  only  charge  that  oan  be  brought  against  the  Bing  is  eroesing  fights ;  and  though 
the  members  of  the  Prees  growl,  and  rery  justly  too,  whenerer  a  x  takes  place,  yet  none 


of  them  attempt  to  point  out  the  cause  or  remedy,  fighting  men  are  not  all  alike,  neither 
aie  kings:  for  who  would  compare  the  British  Sovereign  with  the  scoundrel  Ferdinand  of 
Spain?  There  are  men  in  our  Aing  with  integrity  that  would  adorn  a  more  elevated  situa- 
tion :  men  that  would  sooner  drop  senseless  under  punishment,  though  fighting  for  little 
more  than  the  colours  that  are  tied  to  the  stakes,  than  receive  five  hundred  pounds  to  lose 
wilfully.  I  do  denymoet  positively  that  pugilistic  exhibitions  debase,  demoralise,  or  bm- 
talise  us  as  a  nation :  on  the  reverse^  I  am  confident  they  introduce  chivalrous  (Uiey  may 
be  rude)  notions  of  nonour,  courage,  fortitude,  and  love  of  manly  fair  play— ehaimeteristics 
so  stronglv  indented  in  the  British  character  that  they  are  known  and  acknowledged  from 
pole  to  pole.  And  who  will  be  hardy  enough  to  say  the  excitement  to  those  feelmgsdoes 
not  originate  in  the  very  same  cause  whiish  our  enemies  say  brutalises  the  feelinge  of  tho 
oouDtry? 

**  Even  on  the  score  of  humanity  pugilism  ought  to  be  encouraged ;  for,  wherever  It  does 
not  exist,  murder,  by  violence  and  treachery,  more  frequently  takes  place.  Without 
going  to  foreign  countries  for  proof,  a  single  glance  at  home  will  strike  the  blindest  with 
the  necessity  of  its  encouragement  The  men  of  Lancashire,  twenty  years  ago,  were  up-end- 
down  fighters :  then  murder  was  almost  an  eveiy-day  occurrence.  Indeed,  some  of  tne  old 
ones  of  that  day  took  no  little  pride  to  themselves  if  they  could  boast  of  having  stopped  the 
'  smoke  of  a  chimney '  ^choked  a  man),  after  the  manner  of  Yirginins.  Since  pueiusm  has 
been  introduced,  though  the  population  is  fourfold,  yet  murder  seldom  or  never  takes  place. 
Compare  the  population  of  Ireland,  where  the  stick  has  been  thrown  aside,  and  the  fist  used, 
to  the  other  parts  :  the  diiferenoe  in  the  number  of  deaths  by  violence  will  strike  conviction 
on  the  dullest.  In  fact,  though  chivalry  did  much  to  smooth  down  the  roughness  of  the 
darker  ages,  'tis  only  the  boxing-gloves  can  give  the  true  polish  of  civilisation  to  the  world. 
And,  I  am  confident,  if  Adam  had  been  a  Briton,  he  would  nave  taught  his  sons  to  box ;  then 
the  club  would  not  have  been  used,  and  the  first  murder  prevented.  Oain  would  have  given 
Abel  a  good  milling  instead  of  crushing  his  skull :  and  the  brothers  would  have  been  found 
next  moroiog  supping  porridge  as  comlortable  as  the  Lord  Mayor's  sons  on  a  more  recent 
occasion. 

«  Greece,  the  birthplace  of  the  arts  and  sdenoes,  encouraged  pugilism ;  and  the  first  man 
of  the  day  considered  not  only  himself,  but  his  family,  honoured,  if  lucky  enough  to  mill  his 
man  at  tiie  Olympic  Oames.  Look  at  the  effeminate  oeings  that  now  parade  the  streets  of 
Bome,  once  trod  by  the  conquerors  of  England  and  the  world ;  with  them  a  boxing  or  a 
milling  match  would  have  had  more  charms  than  the  finest  strains  of  a  BossinL  The  Oovem- 
mentknew  the  advantage  of  exhibitions  that  would  excite  an  admiration  of  courage  and 
fortitude.  'Twas  this  reason  induced  the  Athenisn  General  to  stop  his  army,  that  they 
might  look  at  a  cock-fight— 'tis  this  that  has  secured  our  Bing  the  patronage  of  tho  noblest 
blood,  rank,  and  talent  in  the  country ;  and  long  may  we  deserve  the  support  of  men 
that  soar  above  the  braying  of  asses  or  the  cant  of  hypocrites  I 

*<  With  all  due  submission  and  thanks  to  the  andents,  as  tbe  inventors  of  boxing,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  pride  at  the  vast  superioritv  our  Bing  possesses  over  theirs ;  for  death  was  too 
frequently  the  result,  in  consequence  of  the  metal  oraced  to  their  arms.  When  our  Bing 
is  formed  the  combatants  are  left  to  themselves  without  fesr  of  interruption  from 
a  third  person.  Temperate,  manly  courage  is  loudly  applauded— passion,  cowardice^ 
or  foul  play  as  loudly  blamed;  and  should  either  of  the  men  display  any  little 
act  of  humanity  to  his  sinking  opponent  (of  which  I  could  state  numberless  instancesX 
his  gallantry  is  cordially  praised ;  but  the  moment  the  dreadful  word  **  bkouoh  "  is  uttered, 
hostilities  cease  and  the  conqueror,  shaking  hands  with  his  fallen  antagonist,  wishes  him 
better  luck  next  time,  and,  in  a  Undly  voice,  expresses  a  wish  that  he  may  soon  recover. 

'*  Man  is  the  creature  of  habit,  and  of  the  force  of  example ;  and,  I  again  repeat^  exhibi- 
tions of  this  kind  have  their  good  effects,  which  can  be  traoed  to  us  as  a  nation,  and,  inde- 
pendent of  fighting,  infiuenoe  other  actions  of  life.  Show  me  the  man  completely  opposed 
to  pugilism,  and  you  will  find  his  ohaiacter  to  be  a  bad  Ineighbour  and  a  tyrant  under  his 
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own  roof.  The  immorUl  Wyndham  wm  the  ttaunoh  tdvoeate  and  pafaron  of  our  "Bxng,  and 
ehampion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slaye  trade.  Hare  dealing!  with  anj  other  oonntry— will 
▼on  find  them,  in  the  maia,  lo  honest  or  ao  honourable  as  Britons  ?  In  erery  part  of  the 
known  world,  who  are  more  weloome  than  onr  merohants?  What  flag  mora  respeeted  or 
feared?  Quarrel  In  the  streets  of  any  other  country,  you  will  hare  more  than  one  to 
eontend  with.  If  an  object  of  distress  is  pointed  out»  who  is  more  ready  to  assist  than  a 
Briton?  In  other  oonntries  murder  and  robbery  go  hand-in-hand ;  in  ours  the  most 
desperate  men  nerer  dip  their  hands  in  blood,  unless  to  proteot  themselTOs  from  ill-judged 
resistance.  And  who  can  boast  an  army  or  a  navy  so  gallantly  braY%  or  so  r«ady  to  extend 
the  hand  to  lavcu  as  Britons?  Tell  me  a  nation  that  oould  meet  our  brave  sons  on  equal 
terms  in  the  field  or  on  the  wave ;  yet,  if  conquered,  which  of  them  but  would  sooner  become 
a  prisoner  to  a  British  sailor  or  soldier  than  any  other?  Theirs  is  not  the  frensied  courage 
liie  that  inspired  by  fanaticism,  ferocity,  or  brandy,  which,  after  the  first  gust  of  passion. 
leaves  its  helpless,  hopelen,  panting  possessor;  no,  'tis  that  kind  of  round-after-round 
courage  which  will  admit  of  thinkinff  and  command,  and  knows  no  abatement  till  wearied 
nature  or  death  doses  the  scene.  Fail  play  ii  a  Briton's  motto ;  we  would  extend  it  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth,  no  consequence  what  country,  religion,  or  colour.  The  sable 
African,  throwing  aside  the  chains  that  levelled  him  with  the  beast»  now  walks  erect^  in  the 
majesty  of  freedom  and  liberty,  calling  down  blessings  on  the  eountry  that»  in  spite  of  all 
the  world,  burst  his  bonds  asunder.  If  these  are  the  symptoms  that  the  country  ii  orutalised 
by  pngiliim,  long  may  she  continue  so  1  Long  may  ahe  oe  the  home  for  the  exUe— the  de- 
fender of  the  oppressed— the  best  boxer— and  the  fairest  arbiter  of  the  world ! 

•'TOM  BBYNOLDSL" 

With  hearty  approval  we  commend  "  Old  Tom's  "  q[»irited  **  defence" 
to  the  careful  perusal  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Messrs.  Bright,  Agnew, 
Richard,  the  Stigginses,  the  saints  and  sinners  of  Exeter  and  St  James's 
Halls,  and  the  Peace  (at-any-price)  Presenration  Society. 


DICK  CURTIS  ("THE  PET")— 1820-1828. 

For  skill,  neatness,  finish,  straight,  and  therefore  swift,  hitting,  no  such 
boxer  as  Dick  Curtis  has  appeared  in  the  present  century.  His  weight, 
nine  stone,  and  his  height,  five  foot  six,  as  a  matter  of  course  precluded  his 
appearance  among  the  Champions;  but,  as  Champion  of  the  Light 
Weights,  Richard  Curtis  has  had  no  superior,  if  any  equal,  in  the  annals 
of  pugOism. 

He  was  decidedly  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  a  miniature  fighting  man 
of  modem  times.  His  science  was,  we  might  almost  say,  intuitive,  his 
judgment  of  time  and  distance  extraordinary,  his  readiness  in  difficulty 
most  remarkable,  his  change  from  a  position  of  defence  to  that  of  attack 
instantaneous  and  astonishing,  and  his  power  of  punishment,  for  so  light  a 
man,  unparalleled.  Curtis  was  patronised  by  the  most  distinguished  admurers 
of  pugUism  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived,  and  throughout  his  long  career 
was  never  defeated,  with  the  single  exception  of  his  last  battle,  when  with 
Perkins*  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  was  inferior  by  a  stone  and  two  pounds  io 
weight,  as  well  as  in  length  and  height,  he  fell  before  youth  and  stamina. 
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Ricbard  Curtis  was  born  in  Southwark,  on  tlie  Ist  of  February,  1802. 
He  came  of  a  fighting  family,  his  brothers  John  and  Greorge  having  both 
iignred  in  the  ring.  Young  Dick's  first  public  appearance  was  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  on  the  weU-known  battle-field  of  Monlsey  Uuist,  where  <ni 
Tuesday,  June  27th,  1820,  in  the  same  ring  in  which  George  Cooper  had 
just  defeated  Shelton,  he  entered  the  lists  with  Watson,  a  Westminster 
boxer,  of  about  ten  stone.  Watson  was  game,  and  fought  desperately  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  when  he  cried  '*  Enough  1 "  and  Curtis  was  hailed  the 
conqueror,  almost  without  a  mark.  Curtis's  skill  was  so  remarkable  in 
this  rencontre  that  two  months  afterwards  some  Corinthians,  previously 
to  leaving  town  for  the  shooting  season — ^which  was  then  September — as 
railroads  had  not  brought  grouse  and  the  Scottish  moors  within  hail  of  Uie 
Metropolis,  determined  to  see  the  smart  young  Bermondsey  lad  again  show 
his  prowess.  A  match  for  X40  was  accordingly  made  for  him  with  a  well- 
known  light  weight,  Ned  Brown  (the  Sprig  of  Myrtle)  ;  and  on  Monday, 
the  28th  of  August,  1820,  Brown,  waited  on  by  Jack  Martin  and  Padding- 
ton  Jones,  tried  to  throw  his  hat  into  the  ring  on  Wimbledon  Common,  in 
such  a  smart  gale  that  it  blew  it  over,  and  away  across  the  heath.  Shortly 
after,  Curtis,  attended  by  Josh  Hudson  and  Tom  Belcher,  approadied  the 
ropes ;  but  his  lily-white  beaver  shared  the  same  fate,  so  that  the  omen 
was  negative.  Both  men  were  in  good  condition.  The  colours — a  canary 
yellow  for  Curtis,  and  a  blue  bird*s-eye  for  Brown — ^being  tied  to  the  stakes, 
the  men  shook  hands  and  began 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  I .  —Brown,  full  of  confidenoe,  made  3.  —Brown  proved  himMlf  a  fine  and  game 

an  offer  to  hit,  but  Curiii  waa  awake,  and  fighter,  but  CurtU  out-fought  him,  put  in 

nothing  waa  done.  A  long  pause  took  plaoe,  nobben  with  the  utmoat  dexterity,  and  alio 

each  endeaTOuring  to  get  an  opening,  when  damaged  his  other  eye.    (Tom  Owen  sung 

Brown  rushed  in  to  work ;  a  change  took  mi%  "Go  it,  mj  white  topper ;  it's  as  right 

plaoe  in  the  struggle  to  fib  each  other,  as  the  day.**)    Both   went   down.  Brown 

when  both  went  down.  Brown  undermost.  undermost.    Two  to  one  on  Curtis. 

(Great  shouting:  and  Curtis  for  a  trifle.)  4.— This  was  a  short  round;  in  dosing 

2.— This  round  occupied  thirteen  minutes,  Brown  endearoured  to  fib  his  opponent^  but 


and  the  amateurs  were  delighted  with  the      Curtis  got  down.      (Any  odds  upon   the 

science  and  manliness  ditmayed  on  both      latter.) 

sides.      Curtis  hit  at  a  longer  distance,  6.— Brown  displayed  cood  tactics,  and  at 


science  and  manliness  ditplayed  on  both      latter.) 

sides.      Curtis  hit  at  a  longer  distance,  6.— Brown  displayed  cood  1 , 

and     nobbed    Brown     in    great     style.      in-fightinc  was  ^uite  dcTer.    Curtis  made 


Both    of      these     little     ones    displayed  some  good  nobbing  hits,  and  Brown  went 

as  much  caution  as  if  a  million  of  money  staggering  away ;  but  the  latter  returned  to 

depended  upon  the  event.    To  describe  the  the  ohaive,  andL  in  struggling  for  the  throw, 

stop-hits  and  getting  away  would  occupy  a  Brown  dragged  Curtis  over  the  zing  and 

page:8uffieeit  to  say  that  Brown's  right  eye  downed  him.      (Brown  for  £20.      Curtis 

was  nearly  closed,  and,  after  some  desperate  seemed  weak. ) 

milling,  Brown  went  down  undermost.  The  6L~This  was  rather  a  long  round.  Fibbing 

great  length  of  this  round  showed  the  good  on  both  sides.    Both  down,  Brown  under- 

condition  of  both  the  combatants.    Curtis  most. 

appeared  the  weaker  man.  7.— Curtis  not  only  stopped  in  good  style^ 
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but  nobbed  Brown  itiray.    After  some  ex-  &  serere  hit  in  tbe  ribe.     (Two  and  tbree 

ohanges    at    the    ropes,    Curtis    dropped  to  one.) 

Brown  bj  a  Uow  on  the  side  of  the  latter*s  13  to  16,  snd  last—Brown  was  floored 

heMl  in   all   these  i-onnds  on   eoming  to    the 

a— This  was  a  funovs  ronnd ;  and,  in  scratch ;  he  was  terribly  punished,  but 
closing,  Brown  broke  away  twioe  with  great  the  game  he  displayed  was  of  the  first 
acting.  The  punishment  was  severe  on  ouality.  Here  tibe  patron  of  Brown  stepped 
both  sides.  Brown  was  ultimately  hit  down,  forward  (a  more  gentlemanly,  liberal,  or 
as  if  shot,  from  a  tremendous  blow  on  his  distinguished  chanoter  for  humanity  of 
forehead.  (Great  shouting.  The  *' Sprigs  of  disposition  does  not  exut,  nor  a  greater  ad- 
Myrtle  '*  aU  drooping^  and  the  deniaens  of  mirer  of  true  eouraee  is  not  to  be  found)  and 
Caleb  Baldwin's  dommions  upon  the  fret.  said,  "My  man  shul  not  fight  any  more." 
**  It's  all  orer.*^  Rkharks.— A  better  battle  has  not  been 

9l— Brown,  however,  oame  first  to  the  seen  for  many  years;  57  minutes  of  eomplete 

scratch.   A  serere  struggle  took  place  at  the  good  fighting.  Brown  has  fought  eight  prise 

ropes,  each  too  game  vo  go  down.    ("Go  battles,  and  proved  the  cooaueror  in  the 

down,  Curtis,"  from  all  parts  of  the  ring.)  majoritr  of  them.    Curtis,  aluiough  a  mere 

Both  at  length  fell,  but  Brown  was  under-  boy,  bios  fair  to  prove  a  teaser  to  any  of  his 

most.    (Here  a  near  relative  of  Brown  came  weight ;  he  is  a  cautious  boxer  and  a  severe 

close  to  the  ropes,  and  told  the  seconds  they  hitter.      The   amateurs    never    expressed 

were  not  doing  right  in  not  letting  Brown  greater  satisfaction  at  any  fight.     It  was 

"  go  in.")  the  general  opinion  that  although  Curtis  ap- 

10.— Brown  recovered  a  little,  made  a  peaied  weak  two  or  three  times  in  the  con- 
rush,  and  the  change  was  considered  in  his  flict,  yet  the  scale  of  victory  was  always  on 
favour.    Curtis  got  down  cleverly.  his  side.  It  is  true  that  Brown  had  no  other 

11, 12. — Both  combatants  excited  the  ad-  chance  to  win  but    '*  going  in  ;"  yet   the 


miration  of  the  ring  by  their  fine  fighting.       clever  defence  of  Curtis  rendered  that  plan 
In  the  last  round  Brown  was  hit  down  from      equally  dangerous. 

Cartis's  next  match  was  with  Lennej,  at  Moulsey  Hurst,  on  the  24th  of 
October,  1821.  ^'  At  one  o'clock,"  says  the  reporter,  "young  Curtis,  in  a 
white  apper-benjamin,  which  would  have  set  off  a  Regent-street  '  pink/  a 
brilliant  canaiy  round  his  throat,  and  a  white  beaver  of  the  most  fashion- 
able mould,  showed  arm  in  arm  with  the  President  of  the  Daffy  Club,*  and 
threw  his  natty  castor  into  the  ring.*'  Lenney  soon  after  appeared,  with 
the  Gaslight  man  and  Curtis's  old  opponent,  the  Sprig  of  Myrtle,  and 
replied  to  the  signal  of  defiance.  Spring  and  Hickman  seconded  Lenney ; 
Tom  Belcher  and  Harry  Harmer  officiated  for  Curtis.  The  odds,  within 
the  previous  two  or  three  days,  had  changed  in  favour  of  Lenney,  on 
whom  five  to  four  was  laid.  The  colours  were  tied  to  the  stakes  by  Spring 
and  the  President^  who  observed  to  the  former,  **  I'll  bet  you  a  trifle  that 
I  take  them  down." 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1. — The  condition  of  Curtis  was  on  his  guard.  After  some  little  manaBuvring, 

that   of   the  finest   racehorse ;   hlood  and  Curtis  let  fiy  on  the  noh  of  his  opponent, 

hone  were  conspicuous,  and  he  appeared  as  without  return.    This  hit  operated  as  a  sort 

confident  as  if  the  battle  wero  over.   Lenney  of  stopper,  and  some  little  sparring  occurred, 

was  equally  fine ;  he  oommenced  the  fight  Lenney  endeavoured  to  go  to  work,  and 

with  the  most   determined   resolution   of  some  blows  were  exchanged.      The  science 

being  declared  the  conqueror.    Curtis  was  displayed  by  Curtis  was  fine  in  the  eztremf>. 

in  no  huiry  to  make  play :  Lenney  was  also  ana  he  planted  two  sharp  facers,  right  and 

«  At  this  time  Tom  Belcher  bore  that  titles 
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left,  tbat  floored  Lemiey  od  liis  face,  tnd  the 
deret  trickled  down  his  cheek.  (Loud 
•boQtiDg,  and  two  to  one  all  round  the  ring.) 

1 — Iienney  came  to  the  scratch  with  a 
•erere  eat  under  Ue  right  eye.  Cortis 
pboited  a  aeyers  hody  hit  without  a  re- 
turn ;  he  also  put  in  two  aevere  facen. 
It  wae  erident  that  Lenney  could  not  pro- 
tect hie  face  from  the  out-fighting  of  hie 
opponent,  and  to  go  in  seemed  equally 
dangeroue.  Curtis  kept  nobbing  his  man, 
and  getting  away  with  the  utmost  ease.  In 
dosing,  Cenney  was  fibbed  down,  snd 
Gurtis  fell  unon  him.  (Thunders  of  ap- 
pkusejjuid  *•  You're  a  pretty  boy,  Curtie.^'j) 

8.— This  was  a  diort  round ;  a  close  took 
Dlace,  and  the  fibbing  tactics  went  on  till 
Lenney  went  down. 

4.~The  eoolness  of  Gurtis  was  the  theme 
of  the  ring.  He  measured  his  distances 
with  the  accuracy  of  a  mathematician,  and 
nobbed  his  opponent  with  the  scTerity  of  a 
hammer-maa  at  an  anviL  Lenney  could 
make  no  impresdon  on  the  mode  adopted 
by  Gurtis.  The  latter  followed  Lenney 
up  to  the  ropes,  snd,  with  his  right  hand, 
pknted  such  a  tremendous  facer  that  it 
was  heard  all  oyer  the  ring.  In  the  struggle 
for  the  throw  both  combatsnts  were  hang- 
ing on  the  ropee;  Ourtis's  nose  touched 
them,  as  they  both  came  to  the  ground ; 
but  preTious  to  this  he  put  in  some  heary 
Mows  on  his  opponent's  idns. 

6. — Lenney  came  Uke  a  gamecock  to  the 
scratch;  but  his  nob  had  undergone  a 
strange  dteration.  Someezdiangesoocurred. 
Curtis,  by  a  dreadful  riffht-baaded  blow, 
sent  down  his  adTsrsary  liie  a  shot  (^ 
to  one.  «« What  a  beautiful  fighter! 
dalmedBandall.) 

6,  7,  8.— Lenney  stopped  ssTeral  blows 
with  considerable  ddU ;  but  his  head  was 
oompletdy  at  the  senrice  of  his  opponenL 
Olirer  made  so  sure  of  the  event  that  he 
asked  if  sny  gentleman  would  oblige  him  by 
taking  ten  to  two. 


9, 10.— The  fine  fighting  of  Gurile  now 
rendered  the  battle  quite  sale  to  him  ;  so  . 
much  so,  that  he  could  take  his  time  about 
it  without  danger.  Gurtis  astonished  the 
ring  with  his  execution  as  wdl  as  his 
sdenoe :  he  put  such  a  tremendoua  blow  on 
Lenney's  mouth  that  his  iTories  were  on  the 
chatter  like  dice  in  a  box,  and  he  felt  it  so 
serioudy  that  his  Idt  arm  dropped  for  an 
instant.  C<  If  s  aU  sale  now— it^  the  Bank 
of  England  to  a  screen,**  was  the 
throughout  the  crowd.) 

11,  I2. — ^Lenney  received  so  much  punidi- 
ment  about  the  nob  that  he  was  quite 
groggy.    Twenty  to  one  was  offered. 

18  14^  16,  16, 17.— AU  these  rounds  were 
nearly  smiilar  to  the  preceding  ones.  Any 
odds. 

18  to  29,  and  last— Lenney  was  game  to 
the  backbone,  but  he  had  not  a  shadow  of 
chance.  He  ought  to  have  been  taken  away 
several  rounds  previous  to  the  last.  He 
was  hit  out  of  time;  and  remained  in  a 
state  of  stupor  for  a  short  period.  The 
battle  occupied  thhrty-eight  minutee  and 
a  hall 

EsiUBXsi^A  more  elegant  or  sdentifio 
fighter  than  Gurtis  was  never  seen  in  the 
rase  Biuff.  He  could  have  won  in  half  the 
time  if  he  nad  wished,  but  he  was  determined 
not  to  give  half  a  chance  away,  consequently 
no  long  rally  took  place  in  the  battle^ 
Gurtis  dso  proved  the  stronger  man,  and 
left  the  ring  without  a  scratch  upon  his 
face;  but  his  hands  were  much  bruised 
from  the  severe  punishment  he  had  admi- 
nistered to  his  oppooent.  Lenney  was 
carried  out  of  the  ring  and  put  to  bed.  The 
attitude  of  the  latter  was  not  a  judidons 
one;  he  leaned  too  far  back,  not  only  to  do 
execution,  but  such  a  podtion  must  have 
distressed  him  much :  In  fact,  Lenney  could 
not  reach  Gurtis  with  any  degree  of  oer- 
tdnty.  It  seemed  to  be  the  generd  opinion 
of  the  Fancy  that  no  one  on  the  list  of 
Gurtis's  weight  can  beat  him. 


Dick  at  Epsom  Races. — Although  it  was  nearly  five  o'clock  before 
the  last  race — the  Maiden  Stakes — ^was  over,  on  Thursday,  May  26th,  1822, 
and  most  excellent  sport  had  been  afforded,  yet  numbers  of  the  sporting 
fraternity  seemed  to  think  the  day  was  not  exactly  complete — that  it 
wanted  a  sort  of  finish.  As  some  of  the  lads  from  the  Metropolis  were 
upon  the  look-out  for  a  little  job,  a  mill  was  proposed  by  way  of 
dessert,  and  a  subscription  purse  of  £16  was  collected  in  a  very  short  time. 
Little  Dick  Curtis,  with  as  much  blood  as  any  horse  upon  the  course,  made 
his  bow  to  the  amateurs,  and  said  he  had  not  the  least  objection  to  ped, 
more  especially  as  he  had  been  cleaned  out  of  all  his  loose  rag  by  backing 
Deaf  Davit  on  the  preyious  Tuesday.     ^'  You're  a  good  lad,"  replied  a 
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swell ;  ''  and  it  is  a  thousand  pities  yon  should  be  suffered  to  remain  idle.** 
A  gipsj  pricked  up  his  ears  upon  hearing  these  remarks,  and  offered  him- 
self to  the  notice  of  the  '^  Pink  of  Society,"  just  to  have  a  small  taste,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  company,  if  his  honour  had  no  objection.  *^  Why,'* 
said  the  pink,  *^  yon  seem  to  have  been  a  little  bit  about  the  hedges  lately. 
By  your  looks  you  are  a  gipsy.  What  set  do  you  belong  to?''  The 
brown- visaged  hero,  with  pride,  answered,  ^*  The  Coopers."  <*  That  will 
do,'*  replied  the  swell ;  ^*  show  yourself  at  the  scratch  without  delay."  Dick 
Curtis  was  seconded  by  Ould  Tom  Jones  and  Harry  Holt ;  and  Cooper 
was  handled  by  Oipsy  Cooper  and  another  **  traveller."  Seven  to  four  on 
Dick. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Round  1.— The  Gipsy  stripped  well,  and 
WM  what  the  fair  sex  term  rather  a  hand- 
some young  man.  He  seemed,  by  the 
attitndle  he  placed  himself  in,  to  meet  his 
opponent  as  if  he  knew  something  about 
nulling.  Dick  measured  the  Gipsy  from  head 
to  foot  with  much  confidence ;  but  he  was 
in  no  hurry  to  go  to  work.  The  Gipsy  at 
length  let  fly,  and  missed,  when  Dick,  liyely 
as  a  dancing-master,  put  in  some  telling  hits, 
and  in  the  struggle  the  Bohemian  went  down 
amidst  thunders  of  applause.  (*'Two  to 
one  I"  lustily  roared  out.) 

2. — ^Dick  came  laughing  to  the  scratch,  as 
keen  as  a  stockbroker  and  cunning  as  aiox. 
giving  the  wink  to  his  friends  it  was  all 
right  StiU  be  would  not  hit  first  The 
Gipsy  was  again  gammoned  to  make  phiy, 
when  his  domino  box  got  as  much  slashing 
as  if  seyen  had  been  the  main.  The  rattling 
of  the  iyories  was  repeated,  and  the  Gipsy 
floored.    (Five  to  one,  and  no  takers.) 

3. — This  round  took  the  conceit  out  of  the 
Gipsy,  who  ran  furiously  at  Curtis,  but  the 
latter,  with  the  utmost  ease,  stonped  him, 
by  giving  bim  the  pepper-box  on  his  sensi- 
tive plant  Dick  now  commenced  fighting, 
and  put  in  four  such  complete  facers  that 
they  made  the  Gipsy  aU  abroad ;  he  went 
down  like  a  log.  (Ten  to  one,  and  the  mul- 
titude chevying  from  one  end  of  the  ring  to 
the  other,  <•  What  a  prime  little  feUow  Dick 
is!") 

4.— This  was  short  and  sweet  to  Curtis ; 


Gipsy  < 

the  turi  for  hau  a  minute.    (Any  odds,  but 
no  takers.) 

5. — It  was  dear  to  the  judges  that  it  must 
be  soon  over,  and  that  the  Gipsy  must  be 
milled  off-hand.  Curtis  again  drew  his  cork, 
and  the  hero  of  the  busn  once  more  em- 
braced his  mother  earth.  It  was  all  stuff  to 
offer  odds,  for  no  person  seemed  inclined  to 
take  ten  to  one. 

6. — The  pepper-box  and  vinegar  cruet 
were  again  made  use  of  by  Dick,  tiU  the 
Gipsy  had  nearly  let  it  escape  out  of  his 
mouth  that  it  was  no  ga    Gipsy  down. 

7.  and  last — The  GHpsy  napped  a  rum  one 
on  Ms  canister,  and  he  went  down  imme- 
diately, saying  *  *  he  would  not  fight  any  more, 
as  he  had  not  room  enough  for  Us  strength." 
Curtis  gave  a  jump,  and  pocketed  the  purse 
almost  without  receiving  a  hit,  exclaiming, 
"  Success  to  Epsom  Baces !  " 

Bbmabks.— It  is  true  it  was  a  very  bad 
ring,  owinff  to  the  vast  multitude  that  pressed 
in  upon  the  boxers  from  all  sides;  but  if 
the  Gipsy  had  had  the  whole  of  Epsom 
Downs  to  shift  in  he  would  never  have  oeen 
able  to  defeat  Curtis.  The  latter  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  best  boxers  of  the  day  ;  no  oom- 
moners  must  think  of  having  a  turn  with 
him,  and  first-rate  fighters  must  make  a 

Sauee  before  they  enter  the  lists  with  Dick, 
'wo  bystanders  gave  Dick  a  sovereign  each 
for  winning,  which  he  generously  made  a 
present  of  to  the  Gipsy- 


It  would  unnecessarily  swell  the  bulk  of  the  present  volume  to  repro- 
duce the  numerous  ring  encounters  in  which  Curtis  was  engaged  during 
the  succeeding  years,  in  which  time  he  fought  with  Peter  Warren  no  less 
than  five  times,  defeating  that  boxer  on  four  occasions,  and  on  the 
second  the  contest  terminating  in  a  drawn  battle.  The  dates  and  duration 
of  these  are  here  given :— 
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1.  Beat  Peter  Warren,  20  min.,  10  rounds,  £30  a  aide,  at  Colnbrook, 
July  28rd,  1822. 

2.  Draw  with  Peter  Warren,  £2h  a  eide,  16  min.,  Moulsej,  April  16tb, 
1823.  On  this  occasion  a  wrangle  and  riot  ended  in  the  stakeholder 
returning  the  stakes  to  each  party^s  backers.  A  third  contest  was  there- 
fore arranged,  for  £50  a  side. 

3.  The  third  battle  was  decided  at  Crawley  Hurst,  July  8tb,  1823. 
On  this  occafeion  Warren  was  defeated  in  one  round,  occupying  nine  minutes 
only,  having  sprained  his  kneecap  so  scYcrely  as  to  put  him  at  once 
hora  de  combat, 

4.  After  defeating  Dick  Hares,  as  we  shall  presently  detail,  Curds  beat 
Warren  (£20  a  side)  on  Epsom  Downs,  in  six  sharp  rounds,  occupying 
eight  minutes  only,  and  finally — 

5.  Defeated  his  pertinacious  opponent  at  Warwick,  in  7  rounds,  time 
16  minutes,  for  a  stake  of  £100  to  £90,  on  July  19th,  1825. 

Dick  Hares  was  in  the  interim  matched  with  Curtis,  for  £50  a  side,  to 
come  off  April  13th,  1824,  but  the  affair  was  preyented  by  an  information 
laid  at  Bow  Street,  and  two  officers  were  sent  down  to  Moulsey  to  stop 
the  fight  It  will  perhaps  raise  a  smile  if  we  state  the  "reason" 
assigned  for  this  prompting  of  the  magisterial  energy.  The  information 
of  the  ^'  impending  breach  of  the  peace  "  was  laid  by  a  theatrical  manager, 
who,  his  house  being  shut  up  because  it  was  "  Passion  week,"  did  not  see 
**  why  other  public  amusements  should  be  tolerated  "  1  Hinc  ilia  lachryma^ 
the  laying  of  the  information,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  Fancy. 

A  new  match  was  accordingly  made,  as  neither  party  desired  a  *'  draw  ;** 
and  on  Tuesday,  July  8th,  1823,  on  Moulsey  Hurst,  on  the  ring  being 
cleared  after  Ned  Neale  had  defeated  Gaynor  (see  anU^  Life  of  Nbalb, 
Pbriod  rV.,  Chap.  Y.),  Hares,  attended  by  Peter  Crawley  and  Tom 
Shelton,  threw  his  hat  within  the  ropes.  Curtis  followed,  waited  on  by 
Josh  Hudson  and  Tom  Owen,  the  Sage  of  the  East,  whose  admiration  of 
Curtis  as  a  boxer  had  been  long  loudly  expressed.  Curtis's  hat  was  about 
to  go  over  the  ropes  with  the  wind,  when  Bill  Mobs  caught  it  cleyerly  in 
both  hands,  and  dropped  it  within  the  enclosure.  Curtis  fought  under  a 
yellowman,  and  Hares  sported  an  emerald  green  flag.  Six  to  four  on 
Cui*tis. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boand  Iw— ^  stripping,  tha  condition  of  of  training,  if  an  athlete  is  not  sbsolntefy 

Hires  wss  the  admiration  of  every  amateur  used  np.  *<  Curtis  most  be  Uoked  to-day ;  he 

present.    He  looked  like  a  new  man,  instead  has  not  stamina  enough  to  get  rid  of  Hares." 

of  an  old  one.    Buch  are  the    advautages  was  the  cry.    We  also  heard  Jack  Basdau 
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express  the  same  opinion.  On  setting  to, 
Curtis  Appeared  well  in  health;  hut  he 
looked  thin,  hoyish,  and  little  compared  to 
his  opponent  The  attitudes  of  both  men 
were  preiiv,  and  the  anxiety  of  Curtis  to  get 
the  first  adyantage  remarkable.  Hares  too 
was  eager  to  let  lly,  but  he  oould  not  get  an 

ring.  Not  80  with  the  Pet ;  he  embraced 
first  opportunity  that  presented  itself, 
and  his  left  hand  alighted  yery  heayily  on 
the  nose  of  Hares.  An  exchange  of  blows 
followed,  in  which  Curtis  receiyed  a  small 
grain  of  pepper  on  his  left  cheek ;  but  Hares 
napped  a  full  dose.  Standing  still  for  a 
minute,  nothing  to  be  done.  Curtis  again  let 
fly  his  left  hand,  which  nearly  sent  Hares's 
teeth  on  a  journey  down  his  throat  The 
men  closed  Boon  afterwards  at  the  ropes, 
when  the  fibbing  of  Curtis  was  terrific — ^he 
spoiled  the  look  of  his  man,  got  Hares  down, 
and  fell  upon  him.  A  deafening  shout  for 
Curtis,  the  "  Bermondseys "  nearly  out  of 
their  senses  with  joy.  Two  to  one  on  the  Pet 

2. — Hares  was  bleeding  at  the  nose,  his 
face  much  disfigured,  and  Curtis  a  little  dis- 
tressed and  winking.  Hares  made  an  excel- 
lent stop.  C*WeO  done,  Hares!")  Dick 
put  in  another  nobber,  the  claret  fouowing. 
Counter-hits,  and  Curtis  receiyed  a  heavy 
blow  on  his  cheek.  An  exchange  of  blowd, 
and  no  light  play.  Hares  made  another 
good  stop  Curtis  slipped  a  little  near  the 
ropes,  when  Hares  ran  up  to  him,  and  planted 
a  heayy  body  hit ;  the  i*et  endeavoured  to 
retreat,  when  his  opponent  stuck  dose  to 
him,  and  put  in  another  blow.  Curtis 
recovered  himself,  and  let  fiy  his  left  hand  in 
the  middle  of  his  opponent's  head.  Counter- 
hits.  Two  more  terrific,  stupefying  facers 
by  Curtis,  and  no  return.  In  closing,  the 
fibbing  administered  by  the  Pet  was  tre- 
mendous, and  Hares  went  down,  Curtis 
uppermost.  ("  What  an  extraordinary  little 
fellow  1  He  bits  as  hard  as  Cribb.  The 
other  man  has  no  chance ;  take  him  away.") 

8,  and  last — Hares  came  up  game  as  a 

E»bble ;  but  his  head  was  quite  altered ;  and 
u  seconds,  with  all  their  industry  and 
attention,  could  not  keep  his  face  clean. 
Both  oiTering,    but  nothing  dona.     Hares 


stopped  a  tremendous  nobber.  Bather  a 
long  pause.  *'  Qo  to  work.  Hares."  The 
latter  made  a  second  and  also  a  third  at- 
tempt  with  great  skill ;  but  after  this  time 
the  execution  was  so  decisive  on  the  part  of 
Curtis  that  it  was  positively  one  hundred 
pounds  to  a  farthing.  The  left  hand  of 
Curtis  went  fiush  into  the  middle  of  Hares's 
head:  a  profusion  of  claret  followed. 
(•«  What  a  limner  this  Pet  is !"  said  the  Sage 
of  the  East  to  Josh.  **  I  never  saw  such  a 
painter  before.  Why,  he  is  a  master  of  colour  1 
What  an  artist  I ")    The  succession  of  hits 

Elanted  by  Curtis  in  the  middle  of  Hares's 
ead.  without  return,  was  surprising.  It  was 
a  nobber.  and  claret — ditto— ditto— ditto. 
<*Take  the  brave  fellow  away,"  said  bis 
backer — **  I  will  not  suffer  him  to  fight  any 
more.  He  has  no  chance."  But  Hares,  regard- 
less of  the  humane  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
stood  up  to  receive  punishment  till  Nature 
deserted  him,  when  he  fell  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
Curtis  jumped  for  joy,  but  immediately  ran 
up  to  shake  the  hand  of  the  fainting  Hares. 
He  was  at  once  carried  off  the  ground,  and 
medical  advice  procured.  It  is  out  justice 
to  say  that  Shelton  and  Crawley  deserve 
great  praise  for  the  humanity  and  attention 
they  paid  to  the  brave  but  fallen  little  man. 
RiMARKB.— We  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing the  execution  of  Curtis  the  most 
decisive  thing  we  ever  witnessed  in  the 
Pri7«e  Ring.  He  won  the  fight  with  his  left 
hand  only,  as  he  never  made  but  two  blows 
with  his  right  hand  during  the  battle.  The 
Pet  is  the  very  first  of  boxers,  and  we  think 
all  pugilists  will  accede  to  the  remark. 
He  won  the  fight  in  twenty  minutes,  but  did 
not  prove  the  conqueror  without  receiving 
some  heavy  blowa  Three  or  four  tremendous 
hits  were  made  by  Hares.  AlthouRh  Curtis 
won  the  fight  in  such  superior  style  he  was 
certainly  overmatched  in  weight  and 
strength.  The  position  of  Curtis  was  so 
extremely  tine  that  he  was  guarded  at  all 
points.  Curtis  dressed  himself  immediately, 
and  walked  about  the  ring  receiving  compli- 
ments from  his  frienda  His  left  hand,  how- 
ever, if  not  quite  gone,  was  toiribly  damaged. 


Baroey  Aaron,  whose  weight  was  lOst,  and  who  had  beaten  in  suc- 
cession Ned  Stockman,  LfCnney,  Frank  Redmond,  and  Peter  Warren,  now 
challenged  Cnrtis,  and  articles  were  signed  for  £100  a  side.  The  battle 
was  to  have  been  decided  on  Tuesday,  November  2drd,  1824,  on  the  stage 
at  Warwick,  after  Josh  Hudson  and  Cannon  had  settled  their  differences  • 
but  on  this  occasion  Curtis  received  forfeit  of  the  battle-money,  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances  as  regarded  some  of  the  Israelitish  speculators,  who 
had  calculated  on  ^  getting  at  Curtis  "  in  such  a  way  us  to  secure  what 
was  then  called  "  a  elice  of  ready-made  luck." 
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Soon  after  the  matcli  was  made,  CurtiB  beiog  the  favourite,  such  eager- 
ness was  shown  in  certain  quarters  to  take  the  odds,  and  subsequentlj  to 
lay  even  as  much  as  six  to  four  on  the  Jew  "  rather  than  not  do  bishnesh,'* 
that  strong  suspicions  were  excited,  and  a  x ,  in  which  Curtis  was  to 
*'  chuck  the  fight,"  was  publicly  talked  of.  Alarm  spread  at  the  sporting 
houses,  and  on  inquiry  Curtis  came  forward  and  declared  ^'  that  he  had 
rather  lose  his  life  than  his  fame."  Upon  this  declaration  the  odds  veered 
about,  and  Curtis  was  the  favourite  at  five  to  four,  giving  chance,  at  any  rate, 
of  hedging.  Then  the  assertions  of  dishonest  intentions  became  stronger, 
and  Barney  was  declared  a  safe  winner.  Thus  matters  stood  when,  some 
days  previous  to  tbe  big  fight,  Barney  Aaron  and  his  backers  left  London 
for  Leamington,  and  made  their  headquarters  at  the  ^  Crown."  In  due 
time,  also,  Curtis  and  his  friends  arrived  at  Warwick.  Still  such  doubts 
existed  that  betting  was  at  an  end,  until  some  heavy  stakes  were  sported 
on  the  night  before  the  fight,  at  the  '^  George,"  at  Warwick,  and  Barney 
again  taken  for  choice.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  day  a  report  was  cir- 
culated through  the  Race  Stand  that  <'  the  fight  was  off."  This  circum- 
stance created  regret  among  the  true  sporting  men.  However,  in  a  few 
minutes  after  Hudson  and  Cannon  had  left  the  stage,  Curtis  appeared, 
attended  by  Tom  Belcher  and  his  backers,  and  threw  up  his  hat  amidst  loud 
cheers.  Aaron  was  called  for,  but  not  showing  himself,  Curtis  addressed 
the  multitude.  He  said,  *'  I  attended  here  according  to  the  articles,  and  I* 
call  upon  Barney  Aaron  to  face  me  according  to  articles."  He  repeated 
the  challenge  twice  without  reply  being  made.  Curtis  then  declared  that 
*'  he  would  wait  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  if  Aaron  did  not  appear,  he 
should  claim  the  stakes,  £100,  as  a  forfeit."  Previous  to  the  quarter  of  an 
hour  having  elapsed,  Curtis  wished  it  to  be  known  that  he  would  fight  any 
man  of  his  weight  in  the  world,  for  £200  a  side,  and  give  half  a  stone. 

Tom  Belcher  said  he  was  the  stakeholder,  and  the  forfeit  being  daimed, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  give  the  £100  to  Curtis,  according  to  the  rules 
of  sporting.  (*' Perfectly  correct,  Tom,"  from  the  spectatora)  Belcher 
then  presented  Curtis  with  a  new  £100  Bank  of  England  note,  which  the 
Pet  smilingly  deposited  in  his  pocket  Belcher  then  took  the  nattily 
shaped  **  Pet "  on  his  back,  and  lightly  carried  him,  amidst  laughter  and 
applause,  through  the  mud  to  the  Grand  Stand,  where  his  health  was  drunk 
in  sparkling  '^  cham  "  by  his  friends,  backers,  and  the  admirers  of  straight- 
forward honesty. 

At  Ned  Neale's  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court,  two  days  after  this  fiasco^ 


Curtis  and  Aaron  met  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  Curtis  said :  "  I  would 
rather  have  fought  for  the  money ;  but  I  am  sure,  Barney,  it  was  not  yoiur 
fault." 

Aaron  then  proceeded  to  explain.  He  said  he  was  told  the  place  was 
Oxford,  and  there  he  was  taken  by  his  backers  in  a  post-chaise,  contrary 
to  his  intention,  which  had  been  to  meet  Curtia  He  had  with  him  his 
drawers  and  shoes.  '*  Had  I  been  licked,"  said  he,  *'  which  I  don't  think  I 
should  have  been"  (a  laugh  from  Curtis),  *'  I  should  have  got  some  blunt ; 
but  I  have  been  regularly  dished."  "  I  hope  you  will  get  backed/'  replied 
Curtis  ;  **  I  know  you're  a  brave  man,  and  I  hope  next  time  we  shall  have 
a  comfortable  fight  I " 

Some  chaffering  about  the  amount  of  stakes  followed  this  interview ; 
Curtis  proposing  to  fight  for  £200,  and  Aaron's  backers  modestly  suggesting 
that  Curtis  (in  consideration  of  the  forfeit  of  £100 — the  forfeit  was  only 
£50)  should  fight  Barney  £200  to  £100.  The  subjoined  stanzas,  conveying 
the  challenge,  seem  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  snatching  from  oblivion : — 

THE  PET'S  INVITATION. 
Richard  Curtis  to  Barney  Aaron — Qreeting. 

Come,  Bumej,  'tis  Curtis,  th«  Pet,  who  invitet  thee  ; 

No  longer  to  fight  for  two  hundred  refuse ; 
For  whOe  All  the  pride  of  <*  the  Peopleah  "  excites  thee. 

Ton  oan't  need  the  needfnl,  my  star  of  the  Jews  I 

Bemember  the  glories  of  uident  Mendosa, 
And  hard-drinking,  hard-hittinff,  shifting  Dntoh  Sam ; 

Think  on  old  Ikey  Pie.  and  Big  Bittoon.  who  knows  thee. 
With  the  rush  of  a  uon,  yet  mild  as  a  lamb. 

What  though  Mrs.  Aaron  thy  mug  may  delight  in, 
And  thinking  of  black  eves,  turns  fretful  and  wan  ? 

She'U  say.  when  convinced  that  you  really  mean  fighting, 
"  Mine  husband,  Cot  plesh  him,'s  a  brave  Uttle  man.'^ 

Ill  own  that  as  good  as  e'er  pulled  off  a  shirt  is 

The  lad  I  cow  call  to  the  old  milling  game ; 
And  remember,  friend  Barnev,  though  challenged  by  Curtis, 

No  C^r-'tis  hivites  to  combat  for  fame. 

Then  try  all  the  good  ones  who  live  in  the  Mlnories, 
Kick  the  shins  of  the  dwellers  in  Petticoat  Lane- 
Gat  blunt,  which  of  all  sorts  of  milling  the  sinew  is ; 
Drop  chaffing,  and  take  to  fair  fighnag  again. 

THE    STAR'S    ANSWER. 
Bam^  Aaron  to  Richard  Ourtio — Greeting, 

1  come,  Mr.  CW-'tis  the  Star  of  the  Sheenies 
Whe  advances  to  pluck  from  thy  brow  the  high  cresl| 

With  a  iuficU  qmmiim  of  courage— and  guinea*— 
To  lower  thy  oeptU,  my  Flower  of  the  West. 
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Ton  fought  Peter  Warren  a  Innidred  to  ninety. 
Then  wbv  not  ilght  me  for  the  first-mention'd  name  P 

But  being  all  bonnoe  yon  the  acratch  will  not  come  to, 
Toahow  yonr  much-yannted  pretenaiona  to  fame. 

Ton  aay  that  the  oohre— 4he  metal— the  rhino, 

la  flnah  'mong  the  Sheenies  of  Petticoat  Lane ; 
Tifth  more  acarah  nor  yon  think— I  riah  it  vaah  mine,  oh* 

I*d  fight  for  my  loaht  repntataon  again. 

Kow  hear  t  For  one  hnndred,  Pm  ready  to  fight  yon, 

Surely,  ont  of  mere  faimeaa,  yon  cannot  refnae ; 
TonMl  luiTe  to  contend  with  no  Warren,  my  Cur-tiB, 

But  with  brave  Barney  Aaron,  the  Star  of  the  Jewt ! 

Dinu'a  Plaot, 

September  ^rd,  1825. 

These  poetic  eff ufiiooB,  with  a  dozen  prosy  letters  to  boot,  failed  to  bring 
the  men  to  terms. 

Curtis  was  now  indeed  '*  the  Pet  of  the  Fancy ; "  no  sparring  exhibition 
of  any  pretension  was  perfect  in  its  programme  without  the  Light-weight 
Champion  displayed  his  skill  in  the  art  of  which  he  was  such  a  consonunate 
master ;  and  as  Dick  never  hesitated  to  put  on  the  gloves,  and  give  away  a 
stone  or  two  and  a  few  inches,  the  disparity  of  his  opponents  added  a  keener 
interest  than  usual  to  his  demonstrations.  The  newspapers  of  the  period 
are  full  of  them.  Curtis  was  now  perforce  idle,  for  there  was  no  boxer  near 
his  weight  who  could  get  matched  against  him.  Of  course  he  was  the 
object  of  envy  to  many  of  the  fraternity,  and  as 

''  Envy  doth  merit  like  ita  ahade  puisne, 
And  by  tiie  ahadow  prorea  the  anbatanee  tme," 

eo  with  one  Mister  Edward  Savage,  whose  anger  at  the  want  of  appreciation 
of  his  own  merits,  and  the  favour  lavished  on  ^  the  Pet,"  carried  him  beyond 
all  bounds  of  common  civility.  Edward  Savage,  an  eleven  stone  man,  was 
one  of  three  Savages,  the  others  named  William  and  Cab.  (or  Jack) 
Savage,  who  were  professed  boxers.  Ned  Savage,  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  of  August,  1825,  entered  the  parlour  of  Tom  Belcher's,  the  **  Castle,** 
Holbom,  where  Curtis  and  other  friends  were  taking  their  whiff  and  their 
wet  The  conversation  turning  upon  pugilistic  affairs,  Mister  Savage 
made  some  most  insulting  remarks  upon  the  diminutive  sice  of  Curtis, 
coupled  with  regrets  Uiat  he  (Savage)  could  not  get  himself  down  to  ten 
stone  (Dick  had  challenged  all  comers  and  to  give  a  stone),  and  concluded 
with  a  ruffianly  threat  of  what  he  would  do  if  Curtis  would  "  give  him  a 
chance.**  The  Pet  was  about  to  leave  when  Savage,  true  to  his  name, 
struck  him  severely  in  the  eye.    The  return  on  Mister  Savage*s  optic  was 
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macle  with  ligbtning  celeritj,  and  tbe  next  instant  the  little  one  had  his 
man  round  the  neck,  and  delivered  a  succession  of  left-handers  of  such 
cutting  seyerity  that  when  Savage  got  down  his  head  was  a  piteous 
spectacle.  The  company  now  interfered,  *  but  Curtis  declared  that  he 
^^  must  teach  this  Savage  a  lesson.**  Savage  rushed  in  blind  with  rage, 
and  it  is  charity  to  suppose  somewhat  upset  by  liquor,  when  he  was  met  by 
one,  two,  three  steadiers  in  the  head,  his  returns  being  parried,  until  he 
fairly  staggered  down.  The  affair  now  became  a  regular  battle.  Curtis 
threw  off  his  upper  garments,  and  Savage  did  the  same.  Savage  rushed  at 
his  man  so  fiercely  that  Dick,  stepping  aside,  delivered  his  blow  on  the 
ear  of  a  bystander,  to  the  man's  great  astonishment  and  the  amusement  of 
the  company,  while  Curtis  simultaneously  delivered  alternately  with  both 
hands  in  such  style  that  Savage  turned  away  from  the  punishment.  He  was, 
however,  game,  if  nothing  else,  and  came  up  as  receiver-general  until  the 
sixteenth  round,  when  he  was  so  completely  cut  up  and  beaten  that  he 
cried,  *'  Enough  1 "  Not  more  than  sixteen  minutes  elapsed  from  the  first 
assault  to  the  close  of  this  unexpected  performance,  the  description  of 
which  by  a  few  of  the  scientific  spectators  raised  the  fame  of  Curtis  to  a 
height  hardly  exceeded  by  that  attained  by  his  victories  in  the  twenty-four 
foot.  Tom  Belcher's  concluding  remark  when  narrating  this  little  episode 
used  to  be — ^'  It  wouldn't  be  lucky  for  some  of  us  if  Dick  was  twelve  stone. 
There  wouldn't  be  much  chaff  about  who  would  be  Champion  then  " — a 
remark  in  which  the  heavy  weights  present  usually  coincided,  some  of 
them  perhaps  with  a  slight  mental  reservation  in  favour  of  his  own 
brave  self. 

A  ridiculous  encounter  with  Ned  Stockman,  on  the  day  of  the  fight 
between  Gaynor  and  Bishop  Sharpe  (Tuesday,  May  16th,  1826)  is  recorded. 
In  this  affair  Stockman,  after  challenging  Curtis  and  offering  to  fight  him. 
laid  down  like  a  cur  after  a  single  round,  as  recorded  in  the  reports  of 
the  time. 

This  brings  us  to  the  match  at  length  arranged,  by  the  concession  of 
Curtis,  for  £100  a  side,  with  Barney  Aaron.  The  battle  came  off  on 
Tuesday,  February  27th,  1827,  at  Andover,  Hants,  upon  a  stage  erected  in 
a  field  at  the  back  of  the  ^*  Queen  Charlotte  "  public-house,  opposite  that 
where  Spring  defeated  Neale,  in  1823,  one  mile  from  the  town.  The  stage 
was  erected  by  the  townspeople  free  of  expense,  and  upwards  of  forty 
wagons  were  sent  to  form  an  outer  ring  by  the  jolly  Hampshire  farmers  of 
the  neighbourhood.    The  pugilistic  division  from  London  was  in  great 
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force.  Jem  Ward,  Tom  Oliver,  Ben  Bum,  Young  Gas  (Jonatlian 
Busell),  Harry  Holt,  Ned  Neale,  with  Fogo  the  Laureate  and  Joe 
Fishwick  the  Commissary,  had  jomed  the  wagon-train.  Curtis,  Taleted 
by  Young  Dutch  Sam,  took*up  his  quarters  at  the  ^*  White  Hart,"  and 
Barney  Aaron  and  Gipsy  Cooper  at  the  *^  Catherine  Wheel,"  opposite. 
Curtis  was  the  favourite,  at  five  to  four.  At  one  o'clock  Barney,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Nathan  and  Jem  Ward,  ascended  the  stage  amidst  loud 
cheering.  Curtis,  attended  by  his  backer,  and  Josh  Hudson  with  Ben 
Burn,  soon  followed,  and  were  welcomed  with  acclamation.  The  men  then 
shook  bands,  and  the  colours  were  tied  to  the  stakes ;  a  bright  yellow  for 
Curtis  and  a  deep  red  with  yellow  spots  for  the  Israelite;  and  the  battle 
commenced. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Round  1.— The  Pet,  m  he  exhibited  in 
Imff,  g»Te  greftt  delkfat  and  wtiifMtion  to 
hia  nnmerous  frienof.  His  oondit&on  in» 
acknowledged  io  be  qnite  tiptop.  He  might 
have  been  oompared  to  the  flneet  raeehone 
for  blood,  same,  and  bone  ;  in  fact,  the  tout 
entemble  m  the  Pet  was  the  picture  of  a 
fine-framed  man  in  miniature.  His  arms 
were  beautifuL  The  Star  of  the  East  was 
Gijually  bright ;  he  had  done  ererythin^  to 
improve  hii  strength  during  his  preparation, 
and  he  appeared  at  the  scratch  a  robust, 
vigorous,  atnletic  young  man.  In  eleganoe, 
ease,  and  grace,  An^to,  O'Shaughnessj,  or 
Roland,  with  the  foils,  'xmld  not  have  ex- 
hibited more  taste  in  the  polite  accomplish- 
ment of  fencing  than  dia  the  attitudes  and 
arms  of  Curtis  and  Aaron  exhibit  in  the  art 
of  self-defence.  Both  combatants  were 
armed  cap-d^M;  it  was  an  eye  against  an 
eye,  toe  for  toe,  arm  opposed  to  arm.  caution 
matched  with  caution ;  if  one  was  "  down  " 
the  other  was  "up"— it  was,  "I  wont  have 
it ! "  on  both  ndes ;  in  short,  it  was  diamond 
cut  diamondJJ^h  were  the  boxers  opposed 
to  each  othtfin  this  great  trial  of  ASSL 
fiamey,  unlike  the  character  of  hk  milling 
in  his  previous  battles,  preferred  the  "look- 
out" to  the  rush ;  he  bemg  weU  aware  of  the 
great  talent.  Judgment,  andfinishing  qualities 
of  his  opponent,  and  determined  not  to  give 
the  slightest  chance  awav.  The  Pet,  like 
an  accomplished  general,  soon  perceived 
that  his  adversary  was  nothing  else  but 
a  difficult  one,  and  not  to  be  gammoned 
upon  old  suits :  indeed,  that  nothing  but 
the  utmost  skill  was  necessary  to  be  with 
him  upon  any  point.  For  several  minutes 
the  spectators  were  delishted  with  the  ex- 
treme caution  dirolayed  on  both  sides,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  readiness  irtiich  Curtis 
and  Aaron  displayed  should  any  opening 
offer  for  the  exereise  of  their  fists.  Curtis 
koked  as  it  were  into  the  "very  soul  "of  hii 


adversary,  and  the  rlchnen  of  the  "Jew's 
ere  **  was  of  an  equally  penetrating  descrip- 
tion. BameywaitedfortkePettoc 
offensive  operations,  but  Curtis,  fin 
nothing  could  be  done  without  great  < 
to  himself,  retreated  slowly  towards  tbe 
comer  of  the  sisge,  the  Star  of  the  East  fol- 
lowing him  leimirely.  The  interest  of  the 
scene  was  intcsise,  and  everr  peeper  on  the 


stretch  to  witnev  : 


Buney,  with 


The  Pet  countered  slifhtl^.  Barney, 
cloong,  endeavoured  to  no  his  opponent,  but 
Didcbolted  ("  HsUo !  whaVs  the  matter?") 
and  cleverly  got  out  of  trouble.  Hie  Pet 
turned  qukJUT,  and  >ffidn  met  his  man ;  an 
exchange  of  blows  followed,  and  in  dosing 
they  tried  each  other's  stirength  severdty, 
when  both  went  down,  Curtis  undermost^ 
(Loud  shouting  for  Barney,  and  "  liHiere's 
your  two  to  one?")  The  daret  was  seen  on 
IMck's  mouth.  "First  blood"  was dedared 
in  favour  of  Aaron. 

2.— Curtis  had  always  entertained  a  good 
opinion  of  the  miDing  qualities  of  his  oppo- 
nent, but  he  was  now  completdy  satiSSed 
that  he  was  not  only  a  troublesome  customer, 
but  a  better  man  than  any  who  had  pre- 
viously stood  before  him.  Sbw  and  sure 
appeared  the  order  of  the  day  on  botii  sides. 
Aaron  was  not  to  be  had  by  any  stratagem 
practised  by  Curtis.  The  latter,  howevw, 
gradually  retired  to  the  end  of  the  stage, 
Barney  >a  attendance  upon  him.  Ooanter> 
hits  were  given,  end  both  told.  The  Jew 
went  to  wuric  in  the  most  manly  style,  and 
the  counter-hits  were  admirable.  In  dosing 
Barney  endeavoured  to  fib  his  opponent,  but 
the  Pet  returned  hard  and  fast,  and  it  was 
dilBcult  to  say  which  had  the  best  of  it. 
Beney  was  ultimately  thrown,  but  Didc 
also  went  down.  The  Pet-ites  now  b^an  to 
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let  looae  their  red  ragi,  and  Onrtii  was 
hatted  with  ahonti  of  applauM. 

3.— This  round  was  "as  long  aiPatenon'i 
Road  Book."  Each  of  their  mags  exhibited 
the  handiwork  of  the  other,  and  Bamey'e 
peepen  had  been  measured  for  a  "suit  of 
mourning."  The  Pet  was  cautious,  and  hii 
Hot  bespoke  that  he  had  all  his  work  to  do 
to  change  the  battle  in  his  favour.  Bamey 
was  equally  shy,  and  kept  a  good  look-out. 
Curtis,  finding  that  he  could  not  make  an 
impression,  tned  once' more  the  retreating 
system,  but  Bammr  was  after  him,  though 
lus  Uows  were  skilfully  stopped  by  the  Pet. 
Gounter^hitting,  and  Jack  as  p;ood  as  his 
master.  Ourtis's  right  ere  received  a  sharp 
tMte,  but  the  Jew  had  the  favour  returned 
with  interest.  A  pause,  and  nothing  like 
mischief  for  a  short  period.  Barney  at 
length  let  fly  on  the  Pevs  ohalBng-box,  and 
the  claret  followed,  which  appeaml  rather 
troublesome  to  Curtis.  The  admirers  of 
■oientiflc  fighting  had  a  perfect  treat,  both 
men  being  prepared  at  every  point.  Curtis 
seemed  rather  fatigued,  put  down  his  hands 
for  an  instant,  and  the  Jew  followed  his  ex- 
ample. The  truth  is,  the  conduct  of  Bamey 
in  not  availing  himself  of  his  weight  and 
length  not  only  surprised  all  his  friends,  but 
astonished  the  backers  of  Curtis.  The  dis- 
interested part  of  the  audience  viewed  it  as 
a  doubtful  thing.  Bamey  at  last  went  to 
work,  and  pUmted  two  successful  hits. 
Some  sharp  exchanges.  In  dosing,  fibbing 
was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  pepper-box 
changed  hands  in  nM  succession.  The  men 
broke  ground,  and  l>iok  adopted  his  skilful 
mode  of  rett*eating.  The  Star  of  the  East 
went  after  him,  and  in  the  comer  of  the 
stace  phmtedM  severe  blow  on  his  throat, 
which  made  Dick  gulp  ngain.  In  closing, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  Curtis  went  down 
undermost,  and  Bamey  upon  one  knee. 
(V<  VeU  done,  Bamey  ! "  from  the  Sheenies.) 
Tlie  backers  of  Curtis,  although  not  positively 
afraid,  yet  candidly  acknowledged  they  had 
hitherto  thought  too  little  of  Aaron. 

4.— The  face  of  Dick  did  not  exhibit  his 
usual  caiety  of  enression.  His  mind  was 
at  won  to  attack  nis  opponent  upon  a  new 
system.  In  short,  we  never  saw  him  so 
puxsled  before  in  any  of  his  contests.  The 
pause  was  long,  and  nothing  dona.  Jem 
ward,  who  had  hitherto  been  nlent,  now  ex- 
claimed, '*ItwUlbe— <who'dha*thou£htit?' 
We  shall  win ! "  Bamey  cleverly  hit  the 
Pet  away,  and  some  little  workmanship  took 
place  between  them,  when  the  left  mauly 
of  Dick  caught  Bamey's  nob,  and  he  went 
down  partly  on  his  knees.  It  could  scarcely 
be  considered  a  knockdown  blow.  The 
Pet-ites  were  again  liberal  with  thehr  ap- 
plause, and  seven  to  four  offered. 

5. — ^Those  persons  who  had  witnessed  the 
severity  of  execution  done  by  Dick  in  his 
fights  with  gloves  expected  that  he  would 
have  nobbed  the  Jew  off-hand.  But  tlie 
•cienoe  and  caution  of  Barney  aitonished  the 


ring-goers.  Sharp  counter-hits.  The  fighting 
was  good  on  both  sides,  and  both  nobs  were 
damaged.  The  right  cheek  of  the  Star  of 
the  Jnst  napped  a  severe  cut.  In  dosing 
the  struag^le  was  gre*t  to  obtain  the 
throw,  when  the  ret,  b^  a  sudden  im- 
pulse, gave  Bamev  a  hoist  between  the 
ropes.  He  would  nave  fallen  at  least  six 
feet  to  the  ground,  but  fortunately  for  the 
Star  of  the  East  a  wagon  had  been  placed 
near  the  stage  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
reporters,  umpires,  and  referee.  Pierce  Egiua. 
and  another  scribbler  caught  hold  of  Bamey 
by  the  arm  and  his  leg,  and  rescued  the  Jew 
from  his  perilous  situation.  Like  one  of  the 
gamest  of  the  game  Bamey  jumped  up  and 
exdairaed,  "I  am  not  hurt,  it's  all  right/' 
and  reascended  the  stage  amidst  thunders  of 
applause. 

u.— Of  course  the  agitation  and  shook  sus- 
tained by  the  above  accident,  added  to  the 
shortness  of  the  time,  only  half  a  minute,  to 
return  to  the  scratch,  were  conriderably 
against  him.  Yet  he  set  to  in  the  most 
manly  way,  and  gave  Dick  not  a  very  light 
one  on  his  pimple.    The  latter  countered  as 

?[uick  as  hghtning.  Milling  on  both  sides 
or  a  short  periwl,  until  thay  separated. 
Both  careful,  and  upon  the  look-out  for  an 
opening.  A  rally  occurred,  in  which  Dick 
rather  took  the  lead,  and  Bamey's  head 
received  severe  punisnment.  The  Jew  at 
length  went  down  upon  his  hands.  (**  You 
have  sot  him  now,  Curtis,  only  go  to  work !" 
said  tne  boys  of  the  Borough.  "  He  knowi 
better,**  answered  a  Sheeny ;  "  Curtis  will  be 
in  trouble  if  he  does!") 

7. — ^The  countenance  of  Curtu  now  became 
cheerful,  and  he  gave  the  "  oiBoe "  to  his 
friends  that  the  fight  was  his  own.  Dick 
was  evidently  improved,  but  Bamey,  game 
as  a  pebble,  commenced  fighting.  (Hie  Pet 
retreated  with  advantage,  and  as  Bamey 
followed  him  he  planted  one,  two,  and  a 
third  facer  in  succession.  The  Jew,  good  as 
gold,  would  not  be  denied,  went  in  to  work, 
caught  hold  of  Dick;  and  fibbed  with  all  his 
str^igth;  Curtis  was  not  behindhand.  In 
struggling  for  the  throw  Curtis  went  down 
easyTout  was  undermost.  Two  to  one  on 
Curtis,  and  lots  of  shouting. 

8.— The  Pet  was  decidedly  getting  the 
best  of  it,  yet  the  strength  of  Barney  was  by 
no  means  so  reduced  as  to  indicate  that  the 
fight  would  soon  be  over.  Bamey  went  to 
work;  and  a  sharp  rally  was  the  result. 
Some  hard  hits  passed  between  them,  and 
Curtis  received  a  teaser  on  his  jaw.  In 
closing  both  went  down.  The  Sheenies  did 
not  desert  their  man,  and  cheered  him  with 
applause. 

9,  and  last.— Dick,  though  quite  satisfied  in 
his  own  mind  he  was  now  wmnmgthefiffht,  was 
as  cautious  as  if  he  had  yet  all  ms  work  to  do. 
The  head  of  Bamey  was  rather  out  of  shape, 
and  the  nob  of  Curtis  was  a  little  changed. 
.  Sparring  for  a  short  time,  when  Dick  made 
himself  up  for  mischief,  and  miKchievous  he 
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certalnlT  vas.  With  bU  left  be  pot  in  a  cient  boxer  In  the  pugiliitle  world.  We 
tremenooueblowuponbieoppoiient'e  throat.  oumoi  wjiiiore.  At  the  nine  time  it  is 
Bam^  went  down  like  a  shot — ^flat  upon  hie  equally  trae  that  Barney  Aaron,  if  not 
back— hie  heeli  np,  and  was  utterly  inaen-  exaotlv  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  isTery  near  to 
■ible  when  time  was  ealled.  Curtis  lo  well  it.  That  ia  tony,  if  Curtis ranka as  number 
knew  that  he  hadsettled  the  buanen  that  he  one,  number  two  of  the  Ught  weighta  belongs 
went  up  immediately  to  the  timdEeepers  to  to  the  braTO  little  Sheeny.  He  is  still  the 
wait  for  their  deeiaion.  The  Pet  jumped  for  Star  of  the  East,  and  instead  of  having 
joy,  and  was  proclaimed  the  victor,  amidst  fallen  in  tlie  estimation  of  his  friends  by  this 
the  shouts  of  the  surrounding  populace.  defeat,  his  fine  fighting,  manly  oonduct^  and 
Josh  HudsMi  hoisted  the  Pet  upon  his  fair  play  must  raise  him  in  the  ^es  of  the 
shoulders  and  carried  him  to  his  postchaiae,  sportbig  world.  Ourtis  did  not  weigh  nine 
husaaing  all  the  way.  The  fight  usted  iifty  stone,  and  Barney  just  drew  ten.  Tlie 
minutes.  severity  of  the  blow  which  Anion  received 
Kbmabks.— Such  a  real,  scientific  battle  on  on  his  throat  onerated  so  strondy  that  he 
both  sides  has  not  been  seen  for  many  a  did  not  come  to  himself  for  nearly  an  hour, 
long  day :  indeed,  no  lover  of  the  Fkni^  To  use  Barney's  own  words,  he  said,  *'I  do 
woud  have  thought  two  hundred  miles  ai^  not  know  that  I  could  have  won  the  battle^ 
distance  to  have  witnessed  the  superior  but  had  I  not  received  that  blow  on  my 
tactics  displaved  by  Ourtis  and  Aaron.  The  throat,  which  &irly  hit  me  out  of  time,  I 
Pet,  high  as  he  stood  before  on  the  roll  of  am  certain  I  could  have  fought  for  half- 
pugilists,  raised  himself  to  the  top  of  the  an-hour  longer."  Curtis,  before  he  left 
tree  by  this  victocy.  Curtis  hasnow  proved  Andover,  called  upon  his  fidlen  and  brave 
the  conqueror  in  eleven  prise  battles.  As  we  opponent  and  presented  him  with  a  guinea, 
have  already  said,  we  never  saw  Dick  so  andaeknowleqgedthat  he  wasthebestman 
pussled  before,  and  until  he  had  reduced  the  he  had  ever  fought  with.  A  subscription  of 
Jew  to  his  weight  the  first  four  rounds  were  six  pounds  was  also  made  on  the  ground, 
of  a  doubtful  ^laraeter.  Without  exception  collected  by  one  of  the  backers  of  Cutis, 
the  Pet  must  be  pronounced  the  most  «iB- 

Curtifi  was  next  backed  to  fight  Jack  Tisdale  for  X120  to  £100. 

Staines,  on  the  Windsor  road,  was  the  great  rallTing  point,  and  Shirley's, 
the  "  New  Inn,"  the  house  of  call  npon  the  above  occasioa  Every  rconi 
was  full  of  milling  visitors.  In  the  stables,  although  extensive,  the  prads 
were  riding  over  one  another,  the  yard  fiUed  with  drags  of  all  sorts,  and 
lots  of  customers  could  not  find  the  slightest  accommodation.  Such  were 
the  attractions  of  the  two  heroes,  the  Pet  of  the  Fancy  and  Jack  Tisdale. 

Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  October  9th,  1827,  the 
men  met  according  to  appointment  to  ascertain  their  weight,  as  required  by 
the  articles.  Curtis  proved  to  be  no  more  than  eight  stone  nine  pounds  and 
three-quarters,  and  Tisdale  eight  stone  eight  pounds.  Curtis,  in  the 
most  confident  style,  betted  two  sovereigns  to  one  with  Tisdale,  after 
which  the  men  retired  to  their  inns,  Curtis  to  Shirley's  and  Tisdale  to  the 
Swan  Inn,  near  the  bridge,  at  Staines. 

Curtis  was  decidedly  the  favourite  throughout  the  whole  of  the  match, 
at  seven  to  four,  two  to  one,  and  higher  odds.  Tisdale  was  always  viewed 
as  a  good  little  man,  but  it  was  considered  he  had  entirely  left  the  ring, 
five  years  having  elapsed  since  his  last  battle  with  Lenney.  Tisdale  was 
highly  respected  by  his  numerous  friends.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
win  and  nothing  else,  and  assured  his  baekers  that  if  he  could  but  get  at 
Dick,  and  he  thought  he  could,  victory  would  crown  his  efforts. 
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The  heavy  rain  did  not  damp  the  ardour  of  the  visitors,  and  the  ring  was 
surrounded  by  thousands  of  spectators.  Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
town  of  Staines,  in  a  meadow  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  almost  opposite  the 
racecourse  at  Egham,  was  the  spot  of  ground  selected  for  action. 

At  the  appointed  time  Tisdale  made  his  appearance,  and  threw  his  castor 
into  the  ring,  followed  by  two  good  ould  ones,  Jack  Randall  and  Bill 
Cropley,  as  his  seconds.  He  was  well  received.  In  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards  the  Fet,  in  a  military  cloak,  repeated  the  token  of  defiance,  waited 
upon  by  the  John  Bull  Fighter  and  Young  Dutch  Sam.  Lots  of  applause 
for  Curtis.  Tisdale  and  Curtis  shook  hands  together  in  the  most  hearty 
style.  The  colours,  yellow  for  Curtis  and  blue  for  Tisdale,  had  been  tied 
to  the  stakes  by  Hudson  and  Cropley.  The  hands  were  crossed  together  by 
all  parties  and  the  battle  commenced. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— On  peeting  Curtis  looked  «z- 
tremely  thin,  nevertheless  he  was  quite 
well.  He  had  reduced  himself  during  his 
training  nearly  fourteen  pounds,  but  he  was 
lirely,  strong,  and  well  to  all  intents  and 
nuiposes.  It  was  a  dangerous  experiment 
for  a  light  man  like  Curtis,  but  to  use  his  own 
words,  lie  assured  his  friends  he  was  never 
better  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  Tisdale 
was  as  good  as  he  could  be  made  by  the 
wholesome  effects  of  training,  and  also 
inspired  with  the  hi^est  confidence  that 
success  would  crown  his  efforts.  In  point  of 
youth  the  Pet  had  the  best  of  it.  The 
attitude  of  Curtis  was  a  picture,  and  he 
appeared  to  the  spectators  a  master  of  the 
art  of  boxing.  The  style  of  Tisdale  was  not 
so  imposing  as  his  accomplished  fistic  rival, 
but  it  was  firm,  calculated  to  receive  the 
attack,  and  formed  an  excellent  outline  of  a 
soientifio  pugilist.  Dick  measured  his  oppo- 
nent from  YlSbA  to  foot,  keeping  a  good  look- 
out for  squalls,  anxious  to  give,  but  not  to 
receive.  Tisdale  was  abo  leary,  but  his 
guard  was  low.  The  Pet  viewed  his  rival  as 
a  dangerous  customer,  and  like  a  skilful 
general  was  determined  not  to  nve  half  a 
chance  away ;  he  not  only  worked  hard  with 
his  hands,  but  he  was  likewise  perpetually  on 
the  move  with  his  feet.  Plenty  of  caution 
was  exhibited  on  both  sides.  '*]>>  not  be 
gammoned,''  was  the  advice  of  Randall  and 
Cropley  to  Tisdale.  The  interest  was  intense 
amongst  the  spectators  to  witness  the  lead 
taken  on  either  side.  Tiedale  attempted  to 
plant  a  blow,  but  Dick  got  away  like  a 
dancing-master.  Tisdale  repeated  the  at- 
tempt twice,  when  ditto»  ditto,  on  the  part 
of  the  Pet  was  the  time  of  day.  A  sort  of 
standstill  followed,  both  keeping  prime  look- 
outs, ^e  experienced  pilots.    CWtis  made 


an  offer,  but  Tisdale  was  awake.  Tlie  Pet, 
after  manoeuvring  in  hiibest  style,  at  length 
let  flv  his  risfht  and  left,  when^adale,  idth 
admirable  skilL  parried  both  hits,  amidst 
loud  applause  from  the  surrounding  crowd. 
Ashortpause.  "It  will  be  a  long  fight,"  said 
the  amateurs.  Tisdale  made  another  neat 
parry.  Dick,  as  if  it  appeared  to  his  mind 
he  had  got  his  opponent,  hit  out  one,  two, 
reached  the  canister  of  TiMlale,  then  rushed 
in  to  his  work  and  fibbed  awav.  Tisdale 
endeavoured  to  return  the  compliment,  but 
without  effect,  was  ultimatelv  thrown,  and 
undermost.  (It  might  be  said  not  much  was 
the  matter,  but  the  Bermondsey  boys  let 
loose  their  red  rags,  and  odds  to  any  amount 
were  offered.  This  round  occupied  nearly 
nine  minutes.) 

2.— Tisdale  wished  to  go  to  work,  but  Dick 
would  not  have  it.  Curtis  with  great  force 
put  in  a  facer  without  return.  ( **  Beautiful !  ** 
from  his  friends.)  Tisdale  slightly  touched 
the  body  of  his  adversary.  Both  made  them  - 
selves  up  for  misdiief ,  and  two  prime  counter- 
hits  were  the  result.  The  Pet  pUmted  a 
ribber,  which  made  Tiedale  blow  for  breath. 
Both  on  the  look-out.  Curtii  hit  out  right 
and  left  with  effect,  but  in  return  he  napped 
a  rum  one  on  his  ear.  Some  exdumges 
occurred,  when  Dick  with  great  impetuosity, 
planted  two  blows  tnat  were  heard  all  over 
the  ring,  and  Tisdale  went  down.  The  effect 
was  so  heavy  that  Tisdale  for  the  instant 
scarcely  knew  where  he  was,  and  he  put  up 
his  hand  to  keep  Dick  off. 

8.— The  handiwork  of  the  Pet  was  visible 
to  all  the  ring— a  lump  on  Tisdale's  forehead, 
and  his  left  eye  damaged.  Dick  soon  planted 
a  nobber.  A  pause.  Dick  got  away  from 
mischief.  Tisdale  endeavoured  to  plant  some 
hits,  but  Dicl^  retreated  in  the  morft  masterly 
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style.  Tbdftle  fsun  mined  terenl  htU, 
owing  to  the  retreatiiig  Jumpf  of  CortiL 
Diok  also  made  tome  beautinilitope.  TikUJe 
ntisfled  hii  friendi  that  he  was  a  liraTe  little 
man,  although  he  could  not  get  the  lead. 
The  ikill  erfaioed  hj  Gurtit  was  mneh 
admired.  He  gammoned  hii  opponent  to 
oome  and  fighC  uid  then  poniahed  him  for 
hie  temerity.  Biok  again  made  hie  one,  two» 
good,  whien  prodnoed  tome  leirere  in-fighting, 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Pet.  In  dosing, 
both  down,  Tiwlale undermost.  ("Odds?** 
eried  Josh ;  *' whj,  you  may  bet  anything,  and 
no  mistake!  It's  one  hundred  to  a  rump 
steak,  and  1*11  lay  the  hundred  pounds.**) 

4.— The  Bermondseys  were  all  in  high 
spirits.  TIsdale  made  play  without  effect, 
Dick  beinff  ready  for  his  opponent  at  all 
points,  ^usdale^  rather  wild  Dram  the  one, 
two,  of  his  opponent,  hit  at  random.  In 
closing  Disk  got  the  best  of  the  fibbing,  and 
Tisdale  was  again  thrown.    ("  Meat  in  New- 

Sste  liarket  must  rise  to-morrow,**  said  the 
ohn  Bull  Fighter,  *'to  oorer  the  losses  of 
the  kill-bulls^) 

6.— Upwards  of  a  minute  elapsed  before 
anything  was  attempted  between  tiie  oom- 
batantsu  so  muoh  oantion  was  observed  on 
both  sides.  Tisdale  was  on  the  alert  to  effect 
a  turn,  but  Dick  was  up  to  his  movements. 
The  latter  also  neatly,  and  with  great  force, 
planted  two  hits  without  retuni.  Tisdale 
at  length  got  into  work,  and  some  sharp 
blows  were  exchanged.  Tisdale  showed 
'  "first  blood,**  from  the  mouth,  which  was 
announced  to  the  ring  by  Josh  Hudson.  In 
elosingTisdale  went  down. 

6.--The  steadiness  displayed  by  Tisdale 
was  much  admired.  He  came  cheerfully  to 
the  scratch,  and  tried  to  punish  the  Pet»  but 
the  latter  stopped  him  with  ease.  The  right 
hand  of  Curtis  made  a  smashing  hit  on  Tis- 
dale's  left  ogle,  but  the  Newgate  Market 
hero  quick  as  lightning  oounteredi  and  pro- 
duced the  cUret  from  Dick's  ear.  (<^My 
eye,**  said Oiopley  to Bandall,  "that  was  a 
teaser!**)  Dick  tried  all  hu  skill  to  draw 
Tisdale  again  into  his  dutches,  but  Jack  was 
not  to  be  had,  and  a  long  cause  ensued. 
Curtis  jobbed  with  his  left  huiit,  nevertheless 
Tisdale  returned  the  charge  like  nothing  but 
a  good  one.  The  men  fought  their  way  into 
a  rally,  and  pepper  on  both  sides  was  the 
order  of  the  dav,  untQ  they  broke  away. 
This  round  was  deddedly  the  best  that  had 
taken  place;  and  although  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  Dick  would  prove  the  conqueror, 
it  was  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  have  his  work  to  do.  Tisdale  oould 
not  plant  his  hits  effectually,  the  Pet  was  so 
good  upon  his  legs.  Curtis  in  neat  style 
stoppea  a  rib-roaster,  and  patted  his  arm, 
laughing  at  Tisdale.  A  rally  was  the  tie-up 
of  this  round,  to  the  advantage  of  Curtis, 
and  Tiatlide  fell  with  his  back  upon  the  ropes. 
Several  bets  were  now  lost  that  Dick  won  the 
battle  in  half -an-hour. 
7.— This  round  was  f^  toucl^  of  the  polish. 


DickhaditaUhisownwiay.  Hejobbedand 
jobbed  agidn,  without  any  return,  and  dosed 
the  round  by  throwing  the  hero  of  Newgate 
Market 

8. — ^Didc,  although  so  mudi  in  his  favour, 
was  still  cautious,  determined  to  make  his 
eopiyiest  complete.  The  left  hand  of  the 
Pet  m  numerous  instances  operated  like  the 
kidc  of  a  horse  on  the  nob  <n  Tisdale.  The 
latter  retreated  to  the  rones,  followed  by 
Curtis,  when  Didc  took  the  lead  in  weaving, 
and  a  severe  straggle  for  the  throw  took 
place.  During  the  time  Tisdale  was  balancing 
upon  the  ropes,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
punishment  he  was  about  to  reodve  from 
Curtis,  he  sstd,  "Dick;  dont  hit  me  now." 
"  I  will  not,**  replied  Didc,  and  laying  hold  of 
Tisdale*s  hand  he  pulled  hun  iq»,  and  led  him 
into  the  middle  of  tlie  ring,  amidst  tumul- 
tuous applause.  The  battle  was  now  severe 
indeed,  and  Tisdale  hit  wide  and  wild ;  the 
Pet  planted  a  facer,  when  they  both  went  to 
work  like  out«nd-outera.  Give  and  tiJce^ 
and  summat  the  matter  on  both  sides ;  the 
nose  of  Curtis  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
scraped  with  a  knife.  The  face  of  Tisdale 
had  now  assumed  an  altered  aspect^  and, 
according  to  the  phrase  of  theBing,  his  undes 
and  aunts  would  have  doubted  his  rdation- 
ship,  his  frontispieoe  was  so  completdy 
altered.  To  add  to  ISsdale's  already  damaged 
head,  Dick  Again  planted  two  jobbers,  and 
Tisdale  was  boreal  (Hats  were  thrown  up, 
the  Bermondsey  coves  shouting  and  jj^w^^ng^ 
and  oddi  as  extravagant  as  St.  Paul's  to  a 
oockle-shdl  offered.) 

9.— Short.  Tisdale  suffering  under  the 
severity  of  punishment  hit  at  random.  This 
sort  of  conduct  suited  Curtis;  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  mistake,  and  bv  a  hit  on  the 
domino  box  sent  Tisdale  to  his  mother  earth. 

10.— A  brave  man  will  alwi^  daim  ad- 
miration, and  a  braver  or  better  little  man 
was  never  seen  in  the  twenty-four  foot  than 
Jack  Tisdale.  But  his  superior  in  tactics 
stood  before  him.    Thti  coolness  which  had 

Sreviously  distinguished  the  conduct  of  TIs- 
ale  was  cone  by,  and  the  repeated  irritating 
blows  had  exdted  his  passion ;  at  all  events, 
he  threw  several  blows  away.  He  would  not 
be  denied,  and  he  bored  Dick  nearly  to  the 
ropes.  In  stopping  a  sort  of  kill-bull  blow 
Didc  slipped  down  on  his  latter  end.  This 
droomstance  gave  a  little  bit  of  new  life  to 
his  friends,  and  Tisdale  was  loudly  cheered. 
11.— A  few  persons  seemed  to  think  that 
Dick  was  weak,  but  he  soon  convinced  his 
partiuns  to  the  contraiy.  Dick  got  away 
from  mischief,  but  was  exceedingly  mis- 
diievous  in  the  return,  and  tlie  nose  of  the 
hero  of  Newgate  Market  recdved  a  hit 
enough  to  have  satisfied  any  common  glutton. 
Tisdale,  undismayed,  never  fiincfaed^and  re- 
turned shaiply  o:i  Curtis*s chin.  ('*Hallo  I " 
cried  Cropley,  "Master  Dick,  you  have 
napped  it. '^)  IMck,  waiting  for  a  turn,  tried 
everv  move  on  the  board  to  have  the  best  of 
it;  he  planted  a  facer,  repeated  the  dose^ 
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then  tried  it  a  third  time  with  lucceu. 
("Blowmy  diokey !"  nid  Josh ;  "why,  Inever 
law  a  footman  knock  at  a  door  hall  bo  stYliBh 
as  Dick  is  paying  his  respects  to  Mr.  Tlsdale ! ") 
The  hero  of  Newgate  Market  stood  up  with 
the  firmness  of  a  hrick,  counter-hitting^  and 
eioiing  himself  to  win,  until  Dick  punished 
him  in  all  directions  at  the  ropes.  In 
struggling  for  the  throw  Dick  had  the  best  of 
it»  and  Tisdale  was  undermost.  (Curtis, 
during  the  time  he  was  sitting  upon  the  knee 
of  his  seoond,  informed  his  Mk$ker  he  could 
put  on  the  polish  and  win  it  in  a  canter. 
^'Ko,"  was  the  reply,  **  take  your  time;  it  is 
an  your  own ;  win  at  your  leisure.") 

12. — ^This  round  had  hardly  commenced 
when  a  facer  was  planted  by  Curtis.  Tisdale, 
quite  wild,  followed  Dick  over  the  ring,  but 
Curtis  put  on  another  opera  step,  and  nothing 
was  the  matter.  Tisdale  again  went  to  wor£ 
but  the  skipmng  back  of  Curtis  made  him  all 
right.  The  Pet  put  in  a  jobber,  ditto,  and 
ditto^  repeated.  The  gluttony  displayed  bj 
Tisdale  csJled  forth  not  only  admiration,  but 
pitT.  The  Newgate  Market  hero  made  him- 
self up  for  mischief,  tremendous  counter- 
hits  occurred,  and  the  claret  was  seen 
from  the  nose  of  Curtis.  Yet  nothing  could 
take  the  fifl^t  out  of  the  Pet.  TisdalewUdly 
following  him  received  punishment  at  every 
step.  In  dosing  Tisdale  underwent  fiblring, 
ana  was  also  thrown. 

13.— This  round  had  nearly  proved  %ihale. 
Tisdale  now  became  desperate,  and  plunged 
headlong  to  work;  regardless  of  consequences. 
Dick  stopped  Mm,  got  away  with  ease,  and 
punished  nis  opponent  severely.  A  pause 
ensued,  Dick  as  cautious  as  when  he  oom- 
menoed  the  battie.  The  appearance  of 
Tisdale  was  really  piteous,  but  he  still  kept 
the  game  aUve,  and  did  bis  best  for  himself 
and  friends  to  obtain  victory.  The  Pet  soon 
got  an  opening,  and  hit  poor  Tisdale  to  a 
perfect  standstill;  his  hands  dropped,  he 
staggered,  and  fell  down,  ("l^ike  him 
away,**  said  Josh;  '*  it  is  a  shame  to  let  such 
a  brave  fellow  be  punished  without  the 
shadow  of  a  chance  to  win.") 

14.— When  time  was  called  Tisdale  an- 
swered it,  but  he  was  as  groggy  as  a  sailor 
three  sheets  in  the  wind — ''yes,  and  worse 
than  that  'ere,"  as  the  John  Bull  Fighter 
observed,  Tisdale  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
W!as  about -in  fact,  he  was  quite  abroad, 
dealing  his  blows  at  random.  Dick  hopped 
out  of  the  way  of  mischief,  then  planted  a 
facer,  which  gave  his  opponent  the  stasgen. 
Tisdale  fell  on  his  hand  and  knee,  but  oeing 
too  game  to  consider  the  round  at  end,  im- 
mediately got  up  to  renew  the  fight,  when 
the  Pet  ran  up  to  him  and  sent  him  down. 
"Foul!"  and  Fair!"  were  the  cries— the 
umpires  disagreed,  but  the  referee  considered 
it  fair.  The  conduct  of  Curtis  might  have 
been  censured  as  not  exactly  polite  or  gentle- 


manly, as  Scroggins  said,  nevertheless  it  was 
perfectly  fair,  as  Tisdale  rose  upon  his  legs 
to  renew  the  battle.  In  the  first  instance 
T&idale  was  about  leaving  the  ring,  but  upon 
hearing  the  referee's  decision  he  returned  to 
renew  the  fight. 

15. — ^The  time  gained  by  the  wrangle  was 
good  for  Tisdale.  He  put  up  his  hands  at 
the  scmteh,  then  recollecting  himself  said  it 
was  "foul  conduct."  left  Curtis,  went  tip  to 
the  umpires,  and  asked  "what  he  was  to  dio  ?" 
"  Why,  fight  on,"  replied  the  referee,  "  if  you 
do  not  mean  to  lose  the  fight. "  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  Curtis  never  took  anv  advan- 
tage of  Tisdale*s  movements,  which  he  might 
have  done.  Some  of  the  spectators  had  now 
left  their  places  in  the  outer  ring,  and  all  was 
glorious  confusion. 

16.— This  round  was  all  upon  the  bustle, 
and  whips  and  sticks  were  at  work  to  keep 
the  ring  dear.  The  battle  was  now  reduced 
a  horse  to  a  hen ;  Tisdale  was  of  no  use,  and 
Curtis  hit  him  down.  ("Don't  leave  the 
ring,  Dick,  till  vou  finish  the  fight  properly," 
observed  his  fnends.) 

17,  and  last— TiMUde  again  appeared  at 
the  sorateh,  but  it  was  only  to  receive  addi- 
tional punishment.  Dick  was  at  him  without 
delay,  and  Tisdale  was  again  down  at  the 
ropes.  On  time  being  called  lisdale  did  not 
appear  at  the  scratch.  Curtis  went  up  to 
him,  when  Randall  said.  "  It  b  all  over," 
and  Tisdale  also  added  that  "he  would  not 
fifht  any  more."  The  John  Bull  Fighter, 
after  putting  the  oolours,  the  fruits  of 
victory,  round  the  nedc  of  the  Pet,  hoiited 
him  on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  him  in 
triumph  to  lus  drag,  amidst  loud  shouting. 
The  fight  was  over  in  fifty-eight  minutes. 

Bkmaskb.— From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  mill  it  never  appeared  to  us  that 
Tisdale  had  a  chance  of  winning.  In 
observing  thus  much  It  b  not  meant  to 
convey  an  opinion  to  our  readers  that  Tis- 
dale b  not  a  good  boxer— the  oontnury  b  the 
fact.  He  b  one  of  the  best  little  men  of  hb 
weight  in  the  kingdom;  he  stands  well  upon 
hb  legs :  he  can  stop  like  a  tactician,  hits 
hard,  and  possesses  a  capital  knowledge  of 
boxing.  Hb  courage  is  of  the  huhest 
order,  and  hb  game  unouestionable.  He  b 
not  dispaced  in  surrendering  to  Curtis,  the 
irresbtible  Champion  of  the  Light  Weights. 
Many  spectators  felt  diMppointed  that 
Curtb  did  not  do  more  with  Tbdale  at 
the  beginning  of  the  battleu  as  the  friends 
of  Curtb  dedared  that  Tisdale  would  be 
polbhed  oif  mm  ehrimanie.  But  Curtb 
was  not  to  be  led  awa^  by  the  high  praiies 
of  hb  backers,  and  like  a  skilful  general 
he  treated  hb  adversary  as  a  dangerous 
opponent.  Curtb  did  not  escape  witj^out 
some  sharp  punbhment  about  the  head,  but 
in  companson  with  T&Miale's  it  was  trifling 
in  the  extreme. 


Curtis,  froi^  \\\s  unbroken  ci^re^r  of  conqneflt  in  the  Prijje  Rin^,  miplit 
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now  be  compared  to  the  celebrated  Eclipse,  who,  having  won  all  the  King's 
Plates  he  went  for,  was  "  cried  down ; "  for  the  Pet  was  so  decidedly  ex- 
cellent in  his  tactics  that  he  was  left  without  an  opponent. 

Some  injudicious  persons  at  this  period  began  an  idle  newspaper  con- 
troTcrsy  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Curtis  and  Jack  Randall,  full  of 
vulgar  personalities ;  and  the  latter  boxer,  in  the  month  of  October,  1827, 
allowed  a  letter  to  appear  with  his  signature  in  Pierce  Egan's  Life  in 
London,  in  which  he  offered  to  fight  Curtis  "  in  four  months  from  the  time 
of  making  the  match,  for  £800  to  £1,000  (!)  either  on  a  stage  or  the  turf," 
*(  money  always  ready  at  the  Hole  in  the  Wall,  Chancery  Lane."  To 
which  Curtis  replied  that  "  his  weight  was  nine  stone,"  but  he  would  '*give 
half  a  stone,  and  fight  Mr.  Randall,  or  any  other  man,  for  £100  to  £300." 
This  buncombe  of  course  meant  nothing.  Indeed,  poor  Jack  was  already 
doing  battle  with  the  universal  conqueror,  who  gave  him  the  finishing  blow 
within  six  months  of  this  ridiculous  challenge. 

Curtis  took  his  leave  of  the  Prize  Ring  at  a  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court, 
in  November,  1827,  by  an  open  challenge  for  a  month  to  any  man  in 
England,  half  a  stone  above  his  weight.  No  boxer  had  the  temerity  to 
come  forward  and  "  pick  up  the  glove ; "  and  Cuitis  in  consequence  retired 
from  the  scene  of  active  pugilism.  But  although  the  Pet  had  given  up 
prize  milling,  he  had  not  given  up  the  use  of  his  hands  to  protect  himself 
from  insult  On  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  2nd,  1828,  as  the  Pet  and 
his  pal.  Young  Dutch  Sam,  were  walking  along  Blackfriars  Road,  they 
passed  a  couple  of  sturdy  coalhcavers,  one  of  whom,  in  swinging  his  whip 
round,  struck  Dick.  The  latter  asked  Coaly  what  he  meant  by  striking 
him.  The  exact  reply  we  must  not  mention — suffice  it  to  say  that  Dick 
threatened  to  kick  the  offender  on  that  part  of  his  person  to  which  he  was 
referred  for  an  explanation.  Coaly,  not  knowing  the  Pet,  threw  a  brave 
defiance  in  his  teeth,  and  a  set-to  commenced,  Sam  seconding  the  Pet, 
and  Coaly  having  his  own  companion  to  pick  him  up.  Dick  found  him- 
self engaged  with  a  very  strong  fellow,  who  knew  a  little  about  fighting, 
and  was  moreover  fully  a  stone  and  a  half  the  heavier  man.  Coaly  rushed  in 
to  bring  his  strength  to  bear,  and  Dick,  as  his  custom  was,  broke  ground — 
jobbing  and  retreating.  One  of  the  black  diamond's  eyes  was  soon  in 
darkness,  but  he  did  not  take  without  giving ;  almost  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  fight,  he  planted  a  nobber  that  severely  damaged  the 
Pet's  neat  countenance,  besides  sending  him  back  against  a  cart,  with  a 
force  that  raised  a  peal  of  bells  in  Dick's  cranium.     The  spectators  of  all 
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sorts  were^of  conrse,  nnmeroiis,  and  some  of  them  expressed  coDsiderable 
disapprobation  at  Dick's  mode  of  getting  away.  £ncouraged  by  this,  the 
second  coalheayer  went  behind  Curtis  and  stopped  him  as  he  retreated ; 
Young  Dutch  Sam  instantly  floored  him,  which  at  once  took  all  conceit  of 
either  fighting  or  interfering  out  of  that  gentleman.  A  bystander  soon 
after  received  a  topper  from  Sam  for  placing  his  carcass  where  it  ought  not 
to  be ;  he  soon  after  came  up  behind  the  young  Dutchman,  returned  the  hit 
on  the  sly,  and  retreated  among  the  mob ;  but  Sam  quickly  pulled  him 
forth  and  gave  him  three  or  four  facers,  whereupon  he  cried  for  quarter. 
During  these  proceedings  the  Pet  was  still  engaged  with  his  firat  antagonist, 
who  proved  himself  a  game  man,  and  though  told  that  he  was  fighting 
with  the  celebrated  Dick  Curtis,  he  refused  to  give  in,  but  declared  that 
he  knew  he  could  beat  his  man,  saying,  <^  let  him  be  Dick  or  Devil,  he'd 
sarve  him  out."  At  length  a  gentleman,  not  liking  to  see  a  good  man  cut 
up  where  he  had  little  or  no  chance,  took  Coaly  by  the  arm,  and  after 
literally  begging  him  to  leave  off,  strengthened  his  counsel  by  a  douceur  of 
half-a-crown,  upon  sight  of  which  the  brave,  though  saucy,  coalheaver 
consented  to  say  ^^  enough."  He  was  severely  punished  about  the  head — 
nor  did  Curtis  escape  scot-free  ;  his  nob  was  visibly  marked. 

A  long  letter  professing  to  come  from  the  coalheaver  and  signed 
"George  PhiHips"  appeared  the  following  week  in  the  Dispatch,  in 
which  the  writer,  denying  his  defeat,  and  offering  to  fight  Curtis  for  dE5  (!), 
hoped  that  the  Pet  would  meet  him  ^'  for  love,  and  the  £5  as  a  sweetener." 
Mr.  Whittaker,  an  oilman  and  ez-pugilist,  its  supposed  writer,  also  went 
about  offering  to  back  *^  his  man  "  against  "  the  Pet." 

Curtis  now  went  on  a  sparring  tour  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool; 
at  the  latter  place,  at  the  Circus,  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Toung  Sam,  Jem  Ward,  and  Ned  Stockman  were  also  of  the  party. 

All  doubts  respecting  the  milling  capabilities  of  Coaly  were  completely 
put  to  rest  at  Joe  Fishwick's  benefit  at  the  Tennis  Court,  on  Monday, 
March  17th,  1828.  The  sturdy  black  diamond  having  declared,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  statements  published  of  that  affair,  that  he  had  the  "best  of 
it,"  Curtis  chivalrously  volunteered  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  him.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  chance  with  Curtis,  who  nobbed  him  at  pleasure, 
drew  blood  from  his  razor-shaped  nose,  and  knocked  him  down  no  less  than 
six  times.  All  he  could  do  was,  when  not  hit  off  his  legs,  to  bore  Dick 
against  the  rail  by  superior  weight  and  strength  ;  but  in  everything  that 
belongs  to  fighting  it  was  '*  all  the  world  to  nothing  "  on  the  Pet.      The 
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latter  Beemed  at  length  ashamed  to  hit  the  man,  and  offered  to  cut  it,  but 
Coaly  was  foolhardy  enough  to  wish  for  more,  saying  ^*  he  was  not  hurt," 
Curtis  therefore  accommodated  him  with  additional  punishment.  On 
pulling  off  the  gloves  the  coalheaver  appeared  quite  chapfallen.  Dick 
was  so  completely  armed  at  all  points  that  the  violent  attacks  of  Coaly 
were  utterly  frustrated,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that  Curtis  left  the 
stage  without  receiving  a  hit. 

Though  retired  as  a  principal,  Dick's  talents  as  a  second  were  in  constant 
requisition,  and  his  name  will  be  found,  in  that  capacity,  in  many  pages 
of  our  volumes.  It  would  have  been  well  indeed  for  Curtis  had  he 
adhered  to  his  resolution  of  retirement ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  A  ten- 
stone  man,  Perkins,  of  Oxford,  who  had  received  the  title  of  <*  the  Oxford 
Pet|"  had  so  raised  his  name  by  rapid  victories  over  Wakelin,  Jem  Raines, 
and  Dick  Price,  in  one  year  (1827),  that  a  battle  for  £100  was  proposed 
and  accepted.  In  this  overmatched  contest  Curtis  was  defeated  on 
December  dOth,  1828,  at  Hurley  Bottom,  Berks,  as  detailed  under  our 
notice  of  Perkins  in  an  after-page  of  this  Appendix. 

From  the  period  of  his  first  and  only  defeat  Curtis  did  not  enter  the 
Prize  Ring  again  as  a  principal  As  a  second  he  was  constantly  called 
upon  to  exercise  his  talents,  aa  our  pages  will  show.  On  these  occasions 
he  displayed  incomparable  tact  and  judgment,  often  winning  fights  *^  out 
of  the  fire,"  where  all  hope  of  success  had  been  abandoned.  He  was 
second  to  Owen  Swift  in  the  unfortunate  battle  between  that  accomplished 
master  of  the  art  and  Brighton  Bill,  as  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  memoir  of 
Young  Dutch  Sam.  For  this  he  was  tried  at  the  Hertford  Assizes  on  July 
14th,  1838,  and  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  In  the 
later  period  of  his  life  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  rheumatic  gout,  and  was 
frequently  laid  up  for  weeks  together.  The  life  of  the  Pet  shows  no  excep- 
tion to  that  of  other  public  favourites,  theatrical  or  otherwise— chequered 
by  vicissitudes,  at  one  time  in  ^  full  feather  and  fine  song/'  and  at  another 
penniless — a  state  of  things  to  be  ascribed  to  his  propensity  to  ^^  a  hand  at 
crib,"  and  other  gambling  practices.  For  a  short  period  he  was  a  pub* 
lican,  keeping  the  ^^  Star,"  in  Blackman  Street,  Borough ;  but  he  had  not 
then  *'  sown  his  wild  oats,"  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  disposition  soon 
caused  him  to  ^*  retire  from  the  business,"  or  more  correctly  the  business 
retired  from  him.  Notwithstanding  his  temporary  acquaintance  with  the 
interior  of  Hertford  Gaol,  he  continued  to  be  sought  as  a  "  trump  card  " 
at  all  fights,  and  those  who  succeeded  in  securing  his  services  had  never 
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anj  reason  to  regret  their  confidence.  A  contemporary,  the  late  Vincent 
George  Dowling,  Esq.,  thus  bore  testimony  to  his  worth  in  an  editorial 
obituary  notice  in  Belt's  Life,  and  the  writer,  from  personal  knowledge,  can 
well  endorse  that  testimony :  "  Long  as  we  have  known  Curtis,  we  never 
heard  of  his  haying  deceived  a  friend,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  of  his 
class  upon  whom  reliance  in  matters  of  opinion  could  be  implicitly  placed. 
He  was  always  grateful  for  obligations  conferred,  and  in  the  hour  of  need 
had  never-failing  sources  of  relief,  when  his  pride  would  permit  him  to 
confess  his  necessities.  His  last  and  fatal  illness  is  attributable  to  having 
burst  a  blood-vessel,  from  which  he  never  thoroughly  rallied,  and  it  has 
been  our  lot  to  hear  him  speak  in  terms  of  deep  gratitude  for  the  kindnesses 
he  experienced  whilst  an  inmate  of  Guy's  Hospital,  as  well  from  his  medi- 
cal attendants  as  from  those  numerous  old  acquaintances  who  sympathised 
in  his  sufferings,  among  whom  we  may  rank  his  early  pupil  and  prot^4^ 
Owen  Swift,  who  was  enabled  to  raise  and  contribute  to  his  wants  within 
the  last  six  weeks  upwards  of  eighteen  pounds,  while  we  know  from  other 
sources  that  sum  was  doubled  during  the  same  period.  This  is  the  best 
refutation  of  a  tissue  of  gross  falsehoods  foisted  upon  the  editor  of  the 
Mottling  Herald,  unfortunately  but  too  ready  to  adopt  any  statement, 
however  absurd,  which  he  deems  calculated  to  throw  discredit  on  the 
manly  art  of  boxing  or  its  professors.  Young  Dutch  Sam,  who  was  also 
introduced'  to  the  Ring  by  the  deceased,  contributed  his  mite,  and  we  can 
say,  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  expiring  '  King  Richard,'  while  he 
died  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  was  surrounded  with  every  comfort  his 
situation  required,  and  in  homely  terms  testified  his  perfect  satisfaction 
with  all  that  had  been  done  for  him.  Tis  true  he  left  no  '  stock  purse  ' 
behind,  but  that  circumstance  did  not  restrain  those  who  knew  and 
respected  him  in  life  from  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  a  becoming 
attention  to  the  last  sad  ceremonies  of  the  grave." 

To  this  spontaneous  testimony  of  the  *^  Nestor  of  the  Ring,"  we  may 
add  that  Curtis  breathed  his  last  at  his  own  house  in  Dover  Street,  South- 
wark,  on  Saturday,  September  16th,  1848.  We  have  been  more  precise 
on  this  point  because  an  eminent  sporting  writer,  misled  by  the  paper  once 
known  as  '*  My  Grandmother,"  has  left  it  on  record,  <^  And  the  once 
caressed  Pet  of  the  Fancy  breathed  his  last  unfriended  and  unattended, 
save  by  the  hireling  servitors  of  a  public  hospital."  '*  King  Dick,"  as  his 
companions  were  wont  to  call  him,  was  sensible  to  the  last,  and  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  approaching  cloee  of  his  career. 
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His  memory  and  his  widow  he  bequeathed  to  his  friends,  feelingly 
deploring  the  reduced  state  of  his  exchequer,  and  hoping  that  his  old 
"  pals "  would  liberally  come  forward  to  contribute  something  towards 
alleviating  the  sorrows  and  distresses  of  his  widow,  who  had  been  to  him 
a  careful  and  kindly  nurse  throughout  a  long  and  painful  illness.  For 
some  days  previous  to  the  final  flicker  of  the  vital  spark,  Dick  had  been 
occasionally  wandering,  and  the  scenes  of  his  former  pursuits  seemed  to 
pass  before  his  mental  vision.  He  talked  of  battles  won  and  lost,  of  the 
merits  of  his  compeers,  and  of  the  qualifications  requisite  for  his  profession. 
When  visited  by  Owen  Swift,  and  others  his  ^^  companions  in  arms,"  he 
was  cheerful,  although  he  occasionally  mistook  one  for  another,  and  on 
reference  to  coming  events  gave  his  opinion  pretty  freely  about  those 
modem  pretenders  who  stickled  for  half  a  stone.  Turning  to  a  friend, 
he  observed,  ^*  My  last  round  is  come  I  "  and  sinking  into  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility, shortly  afterwards  expired. 

The  remains  of  the  departed  pugilist  were  carried  to  their  *'  narrow 
home "  in  St  Geoige's  Churchyard,  Southwark,  on  the  Thursday  next 
after  his  decease,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  respect  felt  by  his  family  and 
friends.  Among  the  mourners  who  followed  were  his  brother,  a  well- 
known  veterinary  suigeon,  the  Champion  of  England,  Peter  Crawley,  Jem 
Bum,  Owen  Swift,  Alec  Reid,  Young  Reed,  Ned  Tumer,  Johnny  Hannan, 
Johnny  Walker,  Reidie,  Deaf  Burke,  cum  vmUia  aUis,  His  friend 
Young  Dutch  Sam  was  absent  from  illness  (he  died  in  six  weeks  after- 
wards), and  such  was  the  sympathy  and  public  curiosity  on  the  occasion 
that  quite  ten  thousand  persons  lined  the  route  of  the  funeral  procession. 
While  upon  this  subject,  we  may  add  that  the  proceeds  of  a  sparring 
benefit  at  Jem  Bum's,  £25,  were  handed  over  to  the  widow  by  the  editor 
of  BeWa  Life  in  London^  with  more  than  XoO  of  subscriptions  from 
other  sources,  with  which  she  was  placed  in  a  humble  but  profitable 
business  in  Fetter  Lane,  and  where  the  factoiy  was  known  as  that  of 
'^  Curtis's  Premier  Blacking."  We  therefore  consider  the  rhetorical  flourish 
of  ^'Nimrod  "  as  completely  *^  polished  off  "  as  ^*  King  Richard'*  during  his 
reign  himself  polished  off  those  who  disputed  his  "  fistic  "  supremacy. 

MONODY  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DICK  CURTIS. 

Farewell  !  a  long  f areweU  I  renowned  King  Diek  t 
Well  maj  we  moum  that  thou  hast  cut  thy  itiok ; 
Viotoriouf  stiU  in  many  a  shaip  attack, 
Stem  OhampioD,  Death,  hath  laid  thee  on  thy  baok ; 
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Ezhavtted  all  thy  botfcom  and  thy  pluok, 

Thine  arm  lies  powerlen.  and  thy  ooloun  Btraek; 

Bigid  thine  elasticity  of  limb. 

Deaf  are  thy  liatenen,  and  thine  ogles  dim  ; 

Tale  are  those  lips  from  which  rich  humour  rush'd  i 


Spun  are 
Stripped 


•  thy  spicy  yams,  thv  tongue  is  hush'd  ; 
— __»  are  the  laurels  bright  that  girt  thy  broir 
And  diist  to  dust  is  all  that  waits  thee  now. 

Yet  long  the  Fancy's  team  thy  grave  shall  wet, 
Star  of  the  Light  Weights,  afl-aooomplished  Pet  I 
.  For  thy  bold  spirit  soared  on  eagle's  wing. 
And  shed  a  halo  round  the  fighong  Bing^ 
Acknowledged  there  the  braveet  and  the  best, 
For  oraTsn  fear  ne'er  harboured  in  thy  breast ; 
Conquest,  proud  conquest,  was  thine  only  aim, 
Unrmll'd  still  in  gallantry  and  game. 
Am  lightning  quick  to  dart  upon  thy  f  oe^ 
And  in  the  dust  to  lay  his  glories  low, 
The  palm  of  victonr  forcing  him  to  yield. 
And  sing  "Peccavi"  on  the  battle-field; 
Adieu,  thou  pride  and  wonder  of  the  age, 
The  brightest  star  on  Fistiana's  page. 
Where  records  of  your  manly  deeds  are  stor*d, 
The  pinks  you've  pepper'd,  and  the  trumps  you've  floored  I 
Why  should  we  mourn  of  Perkins  the  sad  tale. 
O'er  which  sad  memory  fain  would  draw  a  veil. 
And  while  unfading  thy  brave  deeds  shall  bloom, 
Consign  thine  errors  with  thee  to  the  tomb  I 

Well  may  we  weep  for  these  degenerate  days, 
As  a  sad  trophy  to  thy  fame  we  raise. 
And  mourn,  since  boxing  hath  become  a  trader 
Its  honour  tarnished  ana  its  flowers  deoaj'd  I 
•No  hardy  Cribb  now  throws  the  gauntlet  down. 
Nor  brave  Tom  Spring,  of  unalloyed  renown ; 
No  brawny  Belcher  now  for  victory  strives, 
Nor  tough  Qame  Chicken  flourishes  his  fives ; 
No  Molyneux  now  rears  his  sable  nob^ 
Nor  rough-and-ready  stout  Whiteheaded  Bobw 
Well  may  we  grieve,  as  we  thy  fate  deploie^ 
The  golden  days  of  milling  are  no  more. 
Exclaiming,  as  fresh  candidates  appear, 
**  Oh,  what  a  woeful  falling^ff  is  here  I " 

But  Curtis  prov'd  a  trump,  and  no  mistake,  \ 
To  every  move  upon  the  board  awake,  V 

And  staunch  as  e^er  tied  colours  to  a  stake  I    f 
When  a  mere  boy,  by  two  good  men  anail'd. 
Beneath  his  prowess  Brown  and  Watson  quail'd ; 
And  after  oombat  resolute  and  tough, 
Lenney  and  Cooper,  sorrowing,  cried,  '* Enough!" 
Thrice  Peter  Warren  tried  to  do  the  trick, 
But  found  his  master  in  triumphant  Dick ; 
In  a  turn-up,  from  momentary  heal 
Ned  Savage  was  made  savage  by  dedreat ; 
And  boundng  Barney  Aaron,  Hebrew  stout, 
Look'd  all  abroad  when  Biohard  sarv'd  him  out ; 
Tisdale  our  Monarch  ventur'd  to  atisok. 
But  all  the  shine  was  taken  out  of  Jack ; 
And  lastly  Dick,  urg'd  on  by  insult's  goad, 
Whack'd  a  ooalheaver  in  the  Surrey  Koad. 

But  his  last  fight  is  fought,  and  olos'd  his  reign. 
And  time  is  call'd  topoor  Kbug  Dick  in  vainj 
For  Death,  that  ruthless  monarch,  gaunt  and  grim.    1 
Hath  orueUy  hit  out  and  finished  him,  »  -->    I 

Sent  him  to  earth,  and  stiffened  every  limb,  f 
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Flower  of  the  Fanor,  jet  one  more  adiea ! 
Where  ihall  we  look  to  find  a  "  Pet "  like  70a? 
Bonnd  be  thy  sleep,  reoeiTe  my  laat  good  night» 
And  may  the  tnrf  n^n  thy  breast  be  light. 
For  though  in  manhood's  prime  by  fate  unshipped. 
Thou  wert  a  boy  as  brave  as  ever  stripped ; 
Time  shall  fly  forward,  years  shaU  wax  end  wane. 
Ere  "we  shall  look  upon  thy  like  again."      * 


BARNEY    AARON  ("THE  STAR   OF  THE   EAST '). 

1819— i«*4   fif^ 

The  subject  of  this  biography  first  opened  bis  eyes  on  the  bustling 
world  in  the  populous  Goshen  of  Duke's  Place,  Aldgate,  on  the  2l6t  of 
November,  1800. 

At  an  early  age,  as  we  are  told  by  '*  Boxiana,"  Master  Barney  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  taking  his  own  part,  and  milling  with  the  utmost 
impartiality  either  Jew  or  Christian  boy  who  might  forget  the  law  of 
meum  and  tuum  in  the  matter  of  marbles,  tops,  kites,  balls,  or  such  other 
personal  property  as  to  boyhood  appertaineth. 

In  the  year  1819  one  Bill  Connelly  (whose  nationality  we  may  suspect  to 
be  Hibernian),  having  assumed  the  title  of  the  Rosemary  Lane  Champion, 
we  presume  in  virtue  of  bis  talent,  promised  the  young  Israelite  a  thrashing. 
To  the  execution  of  this  promise  the  juvenile  Maccabeus  put  in  a  demurrer, 
and  to  sustain  it  hurled  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  Paddy.  They  met,  and 
after  sixteen  rounds  occupying  thirty- three  minutes  the  Philistine  was 
routed,  and  the  children  of  Israel  sang  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes  " 
in  honour  of  the  youthful  Jewish  warrior. 

Aaron  next  laid  hands  very  heavily  on  one  of  *Hhe  tribesh,''  Manny 
Lyons,  a  heavier  man  by  two  stone,  and  superior  in  length.  It  was  a  hard 
battle  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  when  Barney,  worn  out  by  his  own  exer- 
tions rather  than  the  hitting  of  his  adversary,  lost  the  battle  from 
exhaustion,  but  not  his  character  as  a  pugilist  of  high  pretension& 

In  a  second  battle  with  Lyons,  Barney  in  half-an-hour  got  his  opponent 
**  down  to  his  own  weight,"  beat  him  in  fifty  minutes,  and  refreshed  his 
laurels,  scarcely  tarnished  by  his  first  defeat. 

Ely  Bendou,  agood  fighter  and  a  game  man,  challenged  Barney,  and  they 
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met  on  Bow  Common.  As  the  P.O.  ropes  and  stakes  were  not  there  the 
fight  is  not  reported.   Barney  defeated  Bendon  in  three-quarters  of  an  homr. 

Samnel  Belasco,  a  brother  of  Abj  and  of  Israel  Belasco,  and  therefore 
of  the  family  of  "the  fighting  Belascos,"  tried  the  quality  of  young 
Barney  at  the  cost  of  defeat,  as  did  Angel  Hyams,  a  nephew  of  the 
celebrated  Dan  Mendoza.  But  the  latter  affair  being  interrupted  by  a 
magistrate  at  the  seventh  round  was  never  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Barney  was  now  "  somebody,"  and  anxious  to  earn  a  name,  fame,  and 
«  monish,"  so  he  went  down  to  see  the  fights  between  Arthur  Matthewson, 
of  Birmingham,  and  Israel  Belasco,  and  of  Phil  Sampson  and  Birmingham 
Hall,  which  took  place  on  Moulsey  Hurst  on  Wednesday,  March  19th,  1828. 

A  purse  was  announced  for  a  third  battle,  when  Tom  Collins 
(a  lOst  Tibs,  pugilist,  who  afterwards  fought  Harry  Jones)  offered  himself. 
There  was  a  pause,  when  young  Barney  modestly  stepped  into  the  ropes  as 
a  candidate.  The  fighting  was  all  in  favour  of  Barney,  who  took 
astonishing  liberties  with  the  nob  of  Collins,  so  much  so  as  to  turn  the 
odds  from  six  to  four  against  him  to  five  to  four  in  his  favour.  After 
half-an-hour's  sharp  work  Barney's  left  hand  was  injured,  and  he  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  discontinue  the  fight 

The  exhibition  however  gained  him  immediate  friends,  and  he  was  at 
once  matched  against  Ned  Stockman  for  £25  a  side.  The  battle  was 
decided  on  the  6th  of  May,  1828,  at  Blindlow  Heath,  Sussex,  after  Peter 
Crawley  had  conquered  Dick  Acton.  Stockman  had  for  his  seconds  Eales 
and  Dick  Curtis ;  Barney  was  attended  by  Jem  Ward  and  Rogers.  The 
battle  was  gallantly  contested  for  forty  minutes  and  as  many  rounds,  when 
Stodonan  gave  in  severely  punished.  He  could  not  resist  the  resolute  and 
heavy  hitting  of  the  Jew,  and  declared  he  had  never  met  so  good  a  man  of 
his  weight.    This  victory  at  once  stamped  Barney  as  a  boxer  of  talent. 

He  was  now  backed  against  Lenney,  who  had  seen  some  service  in  the 
P.R.,  and  was  known  as  as  a  good  and  game  trial  horse,  for  £50.  Their 
difference  of  opinion  was  decided  on  the  5th  of  August,  1828,  on  Har- 
penden  Common,  near  St  Albans.  Barney  threw  his  castor  into  the  ring 
under  the  care  of  Josh  Hudson  and  Peter  Crawley,  for  he  had  already 
gained  the  favour  of  the  big  'uns.  Lenney  was  adviseil  by  the  learned  and 
eloquent  Harry  Holt,  while  Davy  Hudson  followed  on  the  same  side. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Rmmd  1.— The  ftttitude  of  Lenney  wm  in  a  great  hvarrj  to  feel  for  hia  opponenfa 
intereating  ;  and  be  diaplayed  himaelf  to  nob  ;  bat  Lenney  nid,  <*  Wait  a  bit  I '*  How- 
better  adTantage  than  nnuJ.    The  Jew  waa      erer,  they  loon  went  to  woik;  Lenney  had  the 
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wwiioflh*  milliacMid  Om  wmi  down. 
(Six  to  four  <m  Banqr.) 

8.— Lmumt  pat  lit  tipo  iMh  MTtra  blows 
on  iho  Jeirt  nood  that  for  ul  fawtant  ho 
mm  qvito  abrood,  and  tanod  nmnd ;  fa«t 
horMOTored  himoolf  befon  thoondol  tho 
nrand,  and  Leaney  again  went  down. 

3.— It  was  a  bono  to  a  hen,  in  this  oaily 
atago  of  tho  iti^l  Lsnner  raoelTod  six 
distinot  nobba»  on  tho  middU  of  his  bead, 
and  wont  down  balpleos. 

4._Leiino7  snoosodsd  in  drawing  tho  Jow 
after  him,  bj  which  means  ho  was  enabled 
to  give  Aaron  two  or  three  sharp  faoers. 
Lsnney  at  tho  oobolnsion  of  the  ronnd  was 
onthetiuf.  Ten  to  one. 

fi.->The  Jew  slipped,  and  went  down 
from  a  slight  blow. 

6.— LennoT  put  in  a  oonple  of  faoers ;  but 
nothing  eonld  stop  the  Jew's  eagerness  to 
bemilBng.  (*<  Stand  still.**  saidToah  ;**  do 
not  give  year  opponent  an  opportnnity  bj 
drawingyonoff  7onrgroand.'0   Both  down. 

7.— The  nob  of  Lenney  was  a  oomplete 
dmm  for  his  sdreraary  to  beat.  Three  sno- 
osssiTo  faoen  were  got  In,   and 


IL  —  Nothing  ooold  be  mora   deoisfre ; 
Lsnney  raosiTod  three  faoers^  and  was  hit 


9,-^**  Take  him  awar  ;  he  has  no  efaanoe.* 
The  Jew  boy  had  it  all  his  own  way. 
Lenney,  it  is  tme,  did  not  want  for  oonrage, 
and  now  and  then  pnt  in  some  good  hlowB  ; 
bnt  the  stamina  and  oonrage  of  the  Jew 
were  too  (rood  for  him.  The  jobbing  of 
Aaron  spoiled  Lenney  tiU  he  went  down. 
Any  odds. 

10.— It  was  a  pttj  to  see  Lsddsj  eon- 
tinne  the  battle.  He  was  punished  aU  oTor 
the  ring,  and  nltimately  measured  his 
length  on  the  torf.  ("Take  him  away ;  it 
is  too  bad  to  let  him  £gbt  any  Umger. ") 

U,  and  last— It  was  ditto  and  ditto^ 
repeated  till  poor  Lenney  was  again  on  tiie 
grass.  His  backer,  we  are  informed,  who 
betted  Afty  poonds  that  he  woold  not  be 
defeated  in  half-an-honr,  nzged  him  to  eon- 
tinne  the  battle  for  a  few  more  rounds,  as 
the  ehanee  might  tom  in  hie  favour ;  bat  the 
answer  of  Lennqr  was,  *'  I  will  not  fight 
kmgerforaayman."  It  was  orer  in  fifteen 
minuter 


Lenney  wai  not  exactly  aatufied  in  hie  own  mind  as  to  his  defeat^  there- 
fore another  match  was  made,  for  £20  a  side.  This  was  decided  on 
Monlsey  Hurst,  on  Tuesday,  Norember  llth,  1823,  after  Josh  Hudson  had 
defeated  Jem  Ward.  Aaron,  followed  by  Aby  Belasoo  and  Bill  Gibbons, 
threw  his  hat  into  the  ring ;  bnt  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  before 
Lenney  appeared,  attended  by  Hany  Holt  and  Peter  Crawley  as  his 
seconds.    Aaron  five  and  six  to  four  the  f ayourite. 


THE   FIGHT. 


fionnd  L-Bolh  the  «*Uilie  ones'  m- 
poMfed  to  hare  too  mnoh  pride  In  thmr 
eomposition  to  throw  awar  any  time  In 
stopping^  so  went  to  woriK  like  blaoksmitha, 
tUl  Lenney  found  himself  hanging  on  the 


topee,  where  he  was  milled  down, 
to  foxur  on  Aaion. 

2.— Fall  of  pliiek,  and  both  pelting  away 
satMeMmonie,  At  this  instant,  the  outer 
ring  was  broken,  and  the  oonfosion  was  so 
great  that  the  battle  was  stopped  until 
order  was  restored.  The  Jew  nipped  a 
heaTy  hit  on  the  head,  but  In  retun 
Lenney  was  punished  down. 

3-&— Lenn^  was  not  defielent  In  plnefc 
or  soienoe,  but  was  eridently  orermatohed. 
He  was  soTerekr  milled  in  aU  these  rounds. 
("Foul,  foul !  frequently ooourred,  during 
the  time  Lenney  was  balaneing  on  the  ropes, 
but  the  latter  kept  fighting  all  the  iriiile  he 
was  in  such  situations.) 

9-11.— These  were  all  fighting  rounds,  but 
Lenney  had  so  muoh  the  wont  of  it  that 


to  one  wen  offered  on  Iha 


ten   pounds 
Jew. 

12-ia— Aaron  was  so  fun  of  gaiety  that  he 
bored  his  man  down  with  the  utmost  easei 
Here  some  words  oeeuned  between  Belasoo 
and  Lenn^.  The  latter  k&dked  Belasoo 
violently  on  his  1^,  and  also  gave  him  a 
Uow  on  his  mouth,  and  ssid.  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  by  the  speotators,  "  I  wiU  not 
fight  any  more."  Belasoo,  with  mueh  pro- 
priety and  foriMaranoe,  did  not  meddle  with 
Lenney,  whioh  otherwise  might  have  pro- 
duoed  a  wraiu^  Aaron  left  the  ring 
instantly,  thinking  he  had  won  the  battle. 
A  grsat  distnrbanoe  arose^  and  the  umpire 
eonsidered  the  battle  at  an  end ;  but  in 
oonsequenoe  of  Lenney's  asserting  *'that 
what  he  had  ssid  was  from  passionTdeelaring 
that  he  would  not  fi|^t  any  more  if  Belasoo 
remained  in  the  ring,  who  aoted  foul  towards 
him,"  the  umpure  oonsented  the  battle  should 
go  on  again.  Aaron  observed  he  did  not 
wish  to  take  ad?»*tage  of  •  slip  of  the 
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tongue  made  byliis  opponent,  and  would 
meet  readilv  fight  it  out.  Order  being  re- 
•tored,  the  Doxen  reoommenoed. 

19. -^I(  mm  all  np  with  Lenney;  after 
being  mfUed  all  over  the  ring,  and  hia  face 
covered  with  claret,  he  waa  nltimatelj 
floored.    Any  oddg. 

20.— Aaron  pnniahed  hia  adveruuy  in  all 
directions;  and  in  doeing  at  the  ropei 
Bam^  fibbed  Lennev  till  he  went  down 
quite  ezhanated.  ("Take  him  away  ;  he 
haanoehanoe.") 

%L  and  last. — Lenney  had  eoaroely  put  up 
hia  banda  at  the  aoratch  when  Barney 
floored  him  like  a  ihot  Thia  waa  a  finiiher ; 


and  Lenney  Ibund  It  waa  of  no  uie  to  con- 
tinue the  conteet  anj  longer.  Making 
deduotiona  for  the  loea  of  time,  the  battle 
occupied  about  twenty  minutes. 

RKMARKS.->Tho  remarks  we  have  to  make 
on  thia  fight  are  short,  but  we  are  compelled 
to  be  severe.  Great  praise  \»  due  to  the 
Jew  for  not  throwing  his  *'own  people'* 
over,  and  likewise  in  firmly  refusing  to  sell 
those  who  had  laid  money  upon  him. 
Thirty  pounds,  he  asserted,  were  offered 
him  at  Hampton  to  loae  the  battle,  on  the 
morning  of  fighting,  and  hJa  backers  were 
well  assured  of  the  fact 


Frank  Bedmond,  a  brave  little  man  (see  note  on  Redmond/ Life  of 
Eyans,  ante,  page  892)  under  the  patronage  of  Dick  Curtis,  was  backed 
against  Barney  Aaron  for  £25  a  side.  The  battle  was  decided  on  Moulsey 
Hurst,  on  Tuesday,  December  SOth,  1823. 

The  amateurs  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual  (in  consequence  of  the 
fight  between  Abraham  Belasco  and  Neale  being  postponed  till  the  7th  of 
January)  ;  however,  those  out-and-outers  who  never  miss  anything  in  tht 
shape  of  a  fight  were  present  At  two  o'clock  Barney,  attended  by  ^*  one 
of  his  own  peoplesh ''  and  Maurice  Delay,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring; 
about  five  minutes  afterwards  Redmond,  genteelly  dressed,  arm-in-arm 
with  Curtis  and  Harry  Holt,  threw  his  hat  out  of  the  ring.  The  president 
of  the  Daffy  Club  was  the  stakeholder ;  and  in  order  to  make  *'all  right,** 
fresh  articles  were  drawn  np  at  Lawrence*s,  the  "  Red  Lion,"  at  Hampton, 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  fighting  in  the  same  ring  with  Belasco  and 
Neale,  as  expressed  in  the  original  agreement. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Round  1.— Redmond,  a  tight,  well-made 
man,  weighing  ten  stone,  when  stripped  and 
iu  attitude,  l<Med  as  if  he  oould  '*  oo  some- 
thing," more  espeoially  under  the  guidanoe 
of  the  Pet  of  the  Faney  and  the  eloquent 
and  elegant  aide-^te-eamp  of  the  Gommia- 
aary-Oeneral,  br  whioh  ne  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  combined  knowledge  of  the  West 
and  East  Ekida.  He  waa  the  f arourite,  five 
to  four.  Mister  Bamej  oame  out  of  the 
aeale  nine  atone  twelve  pounds,  as  lively  as 
an  eel  and  as  spirited  as  a  joung  oolt ;  with 
a  faoe  full  of  oonfidenoe,  in  rare  condition, 
with  sparkling  ogles  (each  '*  worth  a  Jew'a 

eye  '*)*  *>^  ^^  *  fin>^  "^  ^^  ^^**  ^>4W  ^ 
oommenoe  the  attack.  Redmond  laeed  him 
■miliikgly,  freahas  a  daisy  a&d  gay  as  a  lark. 
Barney  surveyed  his  opponent  from  head  to 
foot  with  ooolnesBi  and  Redmond  likewise 
took  measure  of  Aaron.  At  length  Ifister 
Barney,  by  way  d  the  compliments  of  the 


season,  a  kind  of  late  Ohristmaa-boz,  sent 
his  right  fist  very  near  Redmond's  head, 
but  Master  Frank  declined  to  accept  i^  and 
got  awaT.  After  a  short  pause,  Barney 
rushed  m,  caught  hold  of  Redmond,  and 
began  the  weaving  system  with  some  sue- 
cess.  Frank  endeavoured  to  Ab  too,  and  in 
the  struggle  and  hammering  botii  wen 
down,  Bamev  undermost.  (;*  Qo  it,  Red- 
mond, never  leave  him  !  '*) 

2-6.~These  rounds  were  faUof  ftbbing, 
and  no  liea.  Baarnev  the  hero  in  all  of  them. 
In  the  latter  round  the  claret  appeared  on 
Redmond's  nose.    (Six  to  four  on  the  Jew.) 

7-10. — ^Redmond  proved  himself  nothing 
elaebuta  good  little  man  ;  but  he  had  Uttle 
chance  as  yet  to  win ;  that  is  to  say,  he  had 
not  changed  the  battle  in  his  favour,  and  the 
odds  haa  left  him.  In  the  last  round 
Bam^  planted  two  good  nobbing  hits* 
right  and  left  -^       -» 
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U.— Sadmond  hid  *  littl*  torn  licra,  and 

K^  MiiUr  Bftmey  two  oat-and-oaten  upon 
MoiMO  indax.    Thoe  made  hii  doquMit 


Moond  •zdaim,  in  ChMtaiftaldiMi  a^le: 
*Elaguit!  baaniifal!  and  lo  haadaomaly 
k  TluMa  wera  immania  Uta,  Wi 
Ba  iogoodaa  torepaaitham,  Mr. 
L  AbMit  four  man  anah  augani 
Uowa  will  win  yon  tha  batOa.  That  oir- 
aninataiiaa  aeeamj^iahad,  I  will  taka  yo« 
under  my  wine,  amonff  tha  baavy  onaa,  on 
Sunday  naxtTm  HTdaTark."  •'Taa.'iaid 
Banaj.  **  ao  yon  ahall ;  bat  I  moat  draaa 
him  wall  bafora  yon  taka  bim  oat,  Hany.") 
Tha  Jew  triad  ttia  Abbhig  ayatam,  bat  nl- 
timataly  waa  ondannoat  whan  down. 

IS. — ^Thia  waa  a  aharp  round  altofather ; 
and  tha  finiah  of  it  waa,  Banay  down. 
(«<  Baddy,  my  boy,*  aaid  the  Pat,  '^he  ean't 
hurt  you  now;  ma  handa  are  gone;  and  if 
you  are  only  half  aa  game  aa  your  dog^  youH 
win  it  in  a  aantar.  Why,  iVa  Bermoodaerr 
tan-pita  to  a  leather  apron  m  your  favour  1*0 

13-17.— Barney  had  deeided^  the  beat  of 
an  theae  rounda.  Ha  fibbed  nia  opponent 
with  the  nimbleneai  of  a  drummer  praetiaing 
the  roll-eaU.  The  Jew  behaved  ▼err  manly 
in  the  laat  round :  he  let  Bedmond  down, 
holding  up  both  nia  handa,  when  he  might 
haTednut  out  puniahmant.  ("BraTOL 
Bama/  1 "  from  Ohriatiana  and  Jawa;  and 
loti  of  iwplauae.) 

1ft.— The  fight  waa  now  drawinc  to  the 
finiah.  from  tbeezeention  done  by  tbe  Jew. 
He  put  in  four  deaperate  jobben  on  Bed- 
mond'a  nob,  and  aent  him  down.  (Seren  to 
four  and  two  to  one.) 

19-2L— Bedmond'a  noae  waadaratad,  and 
hia  faae  and  right  m  e»hiWtad  aharp  pn- 
niahment.  Barney  nad  it  all  hia  own  way, 
driving  hia  man  over  the  ringtill  down. 

22^— Bedmond  fought  Bke  a  man,^  but 


ahafe  aa  the  Bank.  I  ahall  vinm^i 
to-day.  Look,  Uraal,  lock  how  he  nioka  him, 
aa  the  man  ahald  about  the  jaokdaw.  Mooai^ 
Levy,  Ben jaodn.  Ikey,Sholomona^and  David, 
only  look  at  Um— ao  help  —    --  •  - 


!-) 


againat  Bedmond. 


I  ehanee,  and 
I  away.-) 
uldnot&taiit 


_  iman, 

waa  getting  groggy.    Both  down.    (''Yata 
peautif^l&ttvr  aaid  aSheeny;  ^Hfa  aa 


me,  if  a  Dutch 
Sam  eome  to  life  again 

25i— It  waa  three  to  < 
Poor  Fkank  had  no 
down.    rTakehimi      . 

26. — Bedmond  would  not  liateii  to  aurran- 
der,  and  endeavoured  to  fi|^t,  till  he  want 
down. 

27.— Barney  did  aa  he  liked,  tOl  Bedmond 
meaaurad  hia  length  on  the  ground.  (*'Take 
him  awav  1 "  waa  now  vomerated  from  all 
parte  of  the  ring.) 

28. — ^Bedmond  down  in  no  time.  (Twan^ 
to  one.  It  waa  now  Fonthill  Abb^  to  a 
eowahed.) 

29,  and  laat.— Tbe  game  of  Bedmond  waa 
ao  good  that  he  came  ataagering  to  the 
aeratoh  to  have  another  ahy ,  rat  waa  floored 
in  a  twinkling.  It  waa  over  in  thirtj-two 
minutea. 

BncAUDl.— Banker  did  not  win  withoot 
napping  it  ihazply.  In  the  twenty-eeeond 
round,  he  exhibited  the  flniahing  tnita  of 
BandaU.  Barney,  when  tired  of  adminiater- 
ingpuniahment  to  Bedmond  with  hia  left 
hmkd,  diangedhia  advenary  in  hia  aima.  and 
fibbed  him  down  with  hia  right.  Weliope 
Baniejwffl  liaten  to  advice  idiioh  haa  been 
often  given  to  other  pugiliati  iHio  lau^^ed 
at  all  oaationa  in  proapenty,  but  wbo  have 
had  to  lament  their  neglect  in  the  day  of 
troubleu  Barneys  remember  to  keep  good 
company,  take  care  of  your  health,  but 
above  all  thinga  never  ahow  yourMlf  a  Halt- 
ing man,  except  in  the  P.B.  Let  not  llr. 
Luahington  aorape  acquaintance  with  you. 
Bear  the  above  thinga  in  your  mind,  and  if 
you  do  not  make  your  fortune  bv  following 
them  yon  are  aura  to  be  re^Mcted^  and  never 
want  a  friend. 


Mister  Barney  returned  to  town  in  first-rate  style,  and  showed  with  all 
thebonoors  of  conqnest  at  Howard's  Coffee  House,  St  James's  Place, 
Houndsditch.  It  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  many  West  End  swells  were 
present.  On  the  Thnrsday  after  the  fight  Frank  Redmond,  in  true 
English  style,  offered  his  hand  to  Barney  as  the  beet  man  at  Howard's,  and 
they  drank  to  each  other's  health,  when  Barney  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  presented  his  brave  opponent  with  a  sovereign  for  <<  eiqiensea" 

Peter  Warren  having  expressed  his  anxiety  to  try  his  luck  with  Aaron, 
a  match  was  made  between  them  for  £50  a  side.  This  trial  of  skill  was 
decided  on  Tuesday,  April  6th,  1824,  at  Colnbrook,  seventeen  miles  from 
London. 

The  road  was  rather  thin  of  company ;  but  the  Sheenies,  who  were 
numerous  and  full  of  fun,  gave  a  life  to  the  scene  which  otherwise   it 
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would  not  bavo  possessed.  Barney  and  his  backers  got  over  the  ground  in 
gay  style,  under  the  patronage  of  the  president  of  the  Daffy  Club.  An 
open  barouche  conveyed  the  ^'  little  Dutch  Sam  **  to  the  scene  of  action. 
When  time  was  called  Peter  Warren,  attended  by  his  backers,  showed,  and 
followed  by  Maurice  Delay  and  Jem  Ward  as  his  seconds,  in  the  most 
polite  way  introduced  his  castor  within  the  ropes.  Barney  in  a  minute 
afterwards  threw  his  beaver  up,  waited  upon  by  Nathan  and  Aby  Belasco. 
The  colours — ^yellow  for  Barney  and  green  for  Peter — were  tied  to  the 
stakes.  '*  Let  ns  have  a  quiet  fight,"  said  Warren  to  the  seconds  of  Barney. 
"  Certainly,"  was  the  reply.  **  I  shall  be  as  good  friends  as  ever  with  you, 
Peter,  after  the  fight  is  over,"  remarked  Aaron. 

It  would  be  waste  of  space  to  report  m  extenso  this  and  some  other  battles 
of  the  clever  light-weight,  whose  claim  to  a  page  in  the  history  of  pugi- 
lism is  nevertheless  undeniable.  The  battle  was  simply  a  struggle  of  game, 
endurance,  strength,  and  obstinacy  against  skill,  straight — and  therefore 
Bwif t — hitting,  and  a  ready  recourse  to  those  changes  of  tactics  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  which  mark  the  skilful  boxer,  and  almost  reduce  such  con- 
tests to  a  question  of  time.  On  this  occasion  twenty-three  minutes  and  twenty- 
nine  rounds  sufficed  to  render  poor  Peter  Warren  deaf  to  the  call  of  <*  time." 

Barney  was  driven  off  the  ground  in  style,  and  arrived  at  an  early  hour  in 
London.  Warren  was  brought  back  to  the  ^  J&Iagpies,"  at  Colnbrook,  and 
put  to  bed  for  a  few  hours.  Peter  exhibited  much  punishment  about  the 
head.  A  naval  officer,  who  had  lost  an  arm  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
stepped  forward,  and  in  the  most  generous  manner  ordered  a  post-chaise  at 
his  own  expense  from  Cranford  Bridge,  in  which  he  had  Peter  conveyed  to 
his  residence  in  WhitechapeL  The  gallant  tar  also  visited  Warren  the 
next  morning  and  administered  a  golden  solatium  to  his  sores. 

A  "  chant  of  victory,"  indited  by  "  A  Singer  of  Israel,"  deserves  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion : — 

BARNEY  AARON. 
TmOL—IUm  of  Sharon,  Rsm  of  Sharon. 

HoimDSDiTGU  and  the  Lanes  rejoioe^ 

Where  the  mart  for  olothei  is ; 
Hebrew  soienoe  lifts  its  voice, 

Aaron  proves  a  Moses. 

Barney  Aaron !  Barney  Aaron  ! 

Through  the  Sin-a-gog  and  streefci^ 
Rabbis,  with  their  oily  air  on, 
Shout  his  name  ana  praise  his  feats— 
Blilling— flbbing— 
Miusling— oribbing-*" 
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Blood-lettiiig  like  »  dootor't  lanoe^ 

Seiiaiic  teeth  ah»tteriiis, 

OhiiSMittrihAttering, 
And,  Joihu»-like»  mmkiiig  the  moon-eyea  danotb 

Cutler  Street  is  like  ft  ieir ; 

Runev  Aftnm !  Bftmej  Aaran ! 
All  the  fittle  Jews  dedbre, 

Rows  hie  keel  like  COiftroiL 
Old  Mendom— Touiig  Mendoa-  - 

Both  are  known  «nd  famed  in  fight ; 
But  Aaron  ii  a  priest-like  poeer, 
A  ■aorificing  Inaelite. 

Sdenee — defiaaoe— 
Attitude— latitude— 
In  the  ianetum  taneiorum  he  marki  the  *'  points ;" 
In  sackcloth  and  ashes^ 
Hie  shewbread  he  slashes^ 
And  to  Pentecost  sends  their  onoiroumoised  ioints. 

Shibboleth  among  the  tribes 

Is  Barney  Aaron  I  Bamcgr  Aaron ! 
Some  to  bet  have  taken  bribes. 
And  evon'd  odds  to  share  on  : 
Barney  fights  offeunM  "the  Gross,** 

like  ancient  unbelievers ; 
«* Flats**  ai«  "naturals'*  by  the  loss; 
"  Sharps  **  are  gainers  and  receivers  i 
And  sweet  Miss  Sharon  ! 
And  nishe  Miss  Aaron  ! 
Eat  veal  so  white  in  the  fistic  cause. 
And  with  Seager's  Daify 
Their  tongues  are  chaffy, 
For  Aoeldama*s  victory  brings  monish  and  applause. 

Barney,  by  his  conquests,  had  made  way  both  in  the  opinionB  of  the 
Christians  and  the  Jews,  and  ranked  high  in  the  lists  of  pugilistic  fame,  as 
one  of  the  best  ^*  light-weights."  Aaron  was  matched  for  J&IOO  a  side 
against  Arthur  Matthewson,  from  Birmingham,  a  boxer  of  well-earned 
provincial  celebrity,  and  no  little  London  fame,  from  his  victory  over  Israel 
Belasco.  Matthewson  had  never  been  defeated.*  The  tourney  came  off 
on  Monday,  June  2l8t,  1824 ;  Aaron  being  seconded  by  a  well-known 
Israelitish  sporting  man,  Mr.  Nathan,  and  Aby  Belasco,  while  Matthewson 
was  seconded  by  the  two  Harrys,  Holt  and  Harmer,  the  host  of  the 
**'  Plough,"  in  Smithfield.  Although  the  battle  was  waged  with  varying 
success  until  the  fifty-sixth  round,  and  ten  to  one  was  several  times  offered  on 
Aaron,  in  the  fifty-seventh  and  last  round  a  desperate  straight  hit  in  the 
throat  fioored  poor  Barney  like  a  shot,  and  he  was  picked  up  deaf  to  the 
call  of   *'  time,''  at  the  end  of  one  hour  and  ten  minutes  from  the  first 

*  Arthur  Matthewson,  for  many  yean  known  in  fistic  circles  as  a  sportins  publican,  was 
ene  of  the  best  little  men  of  hii  day.  His  first  reported  battle  was  with  David  Barnes,  whom 
he  defeated  in  fifty-one  rounds,  for  fifty  guineas  aside,  at  Basset's  Pole,  near  Birmingham, 
July  l&th,  1822.  He  beat  Israel  Belasco  in  forty-four  minutes  at  Moulsey  Hurst,  March  Jdth, 
1823,  and  Barnny  Aaron  as  above.  Matthewson  died  in  hii  native  town,  July  13th,  1840, 
genciaUy  respected. 
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round.  Iq  a  few  minutes  Aaron  recovered,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded 
he  had  lost  the  fight  But,  *'  who  can  control  the  uncertain  chance  of 
war  ? "  beaten  he  was,  but  not  disgraced.  On  his  arrival  in  town  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Life  in  London^  in  which,  after  a 
quantity  of  Eganian  balderdash,  he  challeDged  Arthur  Matthewson  to 
meet  him  ''for  two  hundred  sovereigns,  to  fight  on  a  stage,  as  I  am  de- 
termined," he  said,  ^'  never  to  subject  myself  to  a  repetition  of  such  treat- 
ment "  (?),  &c,,  &c.  A  business-sort  of  P.S.  adds,  "I  shall  be  happy  to  meet 
the  friends  of  Richard  Curtis  at  my  benefit  on  the  6th  of  July,  to  make  an 
agreement  to  fight." 

Nothing  came  of  this  at  that  time,  as  has  been  seen  already  in  the  Life 
of  Curtis.  However,  the  gallant  Dick  Hares  determined  to  try  the  mettle 
of  Barney  Aaron ;  £50  a  side  was  posted.  On  Tuesday,  March  21st, 
1826,  No  Man's  Land,  near  St.  Albans,  was  the  chosen  battleground, 
whereon  the  Israelites  mustered  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Star  of  the  East. 
Hares  too  was  not  neglected  by  his  patrons.  Hares  in  all  his  battles  had 
proved  himself  a  brave  man,  but  the  youth  of  Barney  made  him  the 
favourite  at  six  and  seven  to  four. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  before  the  men  entered  the  ropes,  in  consequence 
of  a  mistaken  ''  tip  "  that  the  battle  would  take  place  on  Colney  Heath, 
where  several  persons  had  assembled  to  witness  the  contest.  Barney  first 
threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  followed  by  the  John  Bull  Fighter  and  his 
friend  and  patron,  Mr.  Nathan.  Hares  was  seconded  by  Peter  Crawley  and 
Paddington  Jones. 

The  fight  was  a  one-sided  affair.  Touth,  science,  activity,  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Jew,  and  after  forty-three  rounds  of  lively  fighting,  in 
which  poor  Hares  was  receiver-general,  a  claim  of  a  *'foul  blow"  was 
raised  on  the  part  of  Hares,  who  was  taken  from  the  ring,  but  the  claim 
disallowed,  and  the  referee  accordingly  awarded  the  stakes  to  Aaron. 

A  jeu  d^esprit   which  appeared  in  Uie  Morning  Chronicle  bears  marks 

of  being  the  production  of  a  scholar.     It  is  in  the  form  of  ''An  Epistle  from 

Mynheer  Van  Haagen  in  London  to  Mynheer  Van  Eloppen  in  Amsterdam," 

and  shall  here  find  a  place  :— 

"  London,  Bfweh  22nd,  189^ 

"Dkab  Gousiv,— Agreeably  to  my  promiae  to  write  to  you  whenever  I  met  with  anything 
worth  recording,  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  description  of  an  English  fight,  or,  m  it  U  here 


brave  and  courageous  people,  but  less  sanguinary  in  its  fullest  extent  than  their  Continental 
neighbours ;  hence  nething  is  more  common  than  fights  between  boys  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
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▼eMv  of  age,  tad  dmIUr  ezhiUtioni  in  thejioli^  Hie 
boj  or  the  nuui  wlio,  from  the  wmt  of  snfflaient  ph^Bod  lirengtli,  or  laokuig  the  appetite 
for  »  good  beating,  is  obliged  tosneoumb^  aoon  gete  tired  of  the  iport ;  but  he  who,  f ' — 


a  itroofe  mnaomlar  frame,  and  the  oonxage  of  abolldog,  f^eqnenUy  beati  his  man,  beoomes 
vain  of  nis  powofs.  and  probabiy  for  the  want  of  better  or  more  honourable  employment, 
determines  to  ezhibtt  himself  at  a  spaning-matoh.  Hsre  then  we  have  liim  in  the  uni- 
▼erntj  pugilistio ;  and  as  in  a  National  sohool  bojs  are  taught  to  mark  in  sand  before  thej 
write  with  a  pen,  so  hsre  the  neophytes  thump  eaeh  other  with  gloves  well  stuffed  before 
they  exercise  with  their  naked  fists.  It  is  hsre  whore  the  Fanoy  («.&,  those  who  have  a  gusto 
for  smashed  faees  and  broken  ribs)  judge  of  thehr  qualifications,  and  if  found  worthy  some 


of  tiie  Faner  make  a  match^that  is,  subsoribe  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pugilists  to  oontend 
for.  Iliis,  Mr.  Boxer  assures  me^  is  the  origin  of  most  of  the  pugilistio  heroes.  Having  thus 
prqiared  you,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  manner  of  the  last  fight.     The  oombatants  were  a 


Chnstian  and  a  Jew-^the  Jew  about  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  the  Christian  some  ten 
years  older.  I  shall  not  here  trouble  yon  with  the  art  of  betting  on  fights,  but  bring  you  at 
onoe  to  the  ring,  whieh  is  a  square  snaee  kept  dear  by  stakes  and  rt^ies  for  the  eombatuits  to 
engage  in.  The  men  appear  stripped  to  thor  waists,  attended  eaoh  by  seconds  or  assistants, 
whose  business  is  to  encourage  toe  men,  and  pick  them  up  when  they  &U ;  for  here,  when 
a  man  falls  in  fightings  his  sdversaiy  immediately  leaves  him  till  he  rises  and  puts  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  defence,  the  time  allowed  for  which  is  half  a  minute,  at  the  expiration  of 
idiioh,  if  the  man  be  not  ready,  he  loses  the  fi|dil  The  Jew  from  the  commencement  had 
the  decided  advantam  ;  it  was  also  evident  he  lelt  confident  of  success ;  he  hit  his  man  with 
amasing  force,  and  abeolutely  spoilt  (for  the  time)  every  feature  of  his  countenance,  wlule  he 
Umseir  escaped  with  searce  a  mark.  My  greatest  surprise  is  how  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to 
receive  so  much  beating  and  still  be  inclined  to  renew  the  eombal  Suiui  was,  however,  the 
ease ;  and  after  fighting  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  a  cry  was  raised  of  'foul,'  meaning  that 
the  Jew  had  struck  his  man  when  he  was  on  the  ground.  The  ring  was  immediately  broken 
into ;  the  oombatants  moved  from  the  arena,  each  party  claiming  the  victory ;  an  appeal  was, 
however,  made  to  the  judges,  who  decided  the  Jew  was  entitled  to  the  stakes— via.,  fifty 
pounds.  Having  thus  given  yona  narrative  of  the  fight,  I  shall,  at  my  earliest  leisure,  send 
yon  mv  refleetiims  thereon,  and  whether,  in  a  moral  point  of  view  as  well  as  national,  these 
eontesta  au|^t  to  be  tolerated  or  soppressed. 

''BeUere  me  to  be^  dear  Cousin, 

**  Sincerely  yours, 

"JAN  VAN  EAAGBN." 

A  match,  at  length  arranged  for  £100  a  side,  was  made  between  Bamej 
Aaron  and  Dick  Curtis.  This  scientific  battle  was  decided  upon  a  stage, 
at  Andover,  on  Tuesday,  February  27th,  1827.  Curtis  was  declared  the 
winner  in  fifty  minutes,  Barney,  by  a  blow  in  his  throat,  being  again  hit 
out  of  '*  time/*  for  the  details  of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  ihe  Memoir 
of  Curtis,  ant€^  p.  492. 

The  friends  of  Barney  after  this  defeat  rallied  round  him,  and  his  benefit, 
at  ihe  Cobui^  Theatre,  on  Saturday,  March  18th,  1827,  was  a  bumper. 
The  set-to  between  Curtis  and  Barney  was  pronounced  one  of  the  finest 
things  ever  witnessed  in  the  art  of  self-defence. 

Frank  Redmond  was  not  satisfied  as  to  his  former  defeat^  and  solicited 
another  trial  with  Barney  Aaron.  This  battle,  for  £50  a  side,  was  to  have 
been  decided  on  Tuesday,  August  2 1st,  1 827.  It  however  turned  out  mo  fight. 
Chertsey,  twenty  miles  from  London,  was  named  as  the  rallying-point. 
At  Moulsey  Hurst  the  ^*  beaks  **  were  in  sight,  and  prudence  suggested  it 
would  be  unwise  to  form  a  ring.  The  ring  was  made  in  a  field  near  Ford- 
water  Bridge,  about  a  mile  from  Ghertsey.  About  half -past  twelve  o'clock  a 
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violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  accompanied  by  sheets  of  water,  com- 
pelled the  people  round  the  ring  to  seek  shelter  from  the  effects  of  the  ^  pitiless 
pelting  shower/'  The  storm  having  abated,  and  the  time  of  peeling  arrived, 
Barney,  followed  by  Mr.  Nathan  and  Josh  Hudson  as  his  seconds,  threw 
bis  hat  into  the  ring.  After  waiting  about  ten  minutes,  and  Mr.  Redmond 
having  been  called  for  several  times,  Barney  claimed  the  blunt,  and  retired 
from  the  ropes.  Dick  Curtis  now  came  galloping  up  out  of  breath,  and 
informed  the  disappointed  assemblage  that  Redmond  had  been  stopped  by 
an  officer  with  a  warrant.  The  lads  who  had  got  over  twenty  miles  of 
ground,  and  many  of  them  received  a  precious  wetting  into  the  bargain, 
felt  themselves  not  a  little  vexed  at  such  treatment,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.     The  lads  however  would  not  be  disappointed. 

Redmond's  friends  refused  to  forfeit,  on  the  plea  that  an  officer,  by  the 
order  of  a  magistrate,  had  prevented  Redmond  meeting  Barney  Aaron  in 
the  ring,  which  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  collusion  was  a  valid  objection 
to  forfeiture. 

The  stakes  however  were  given  up  to  Barney  Aaron,  which  so  displeased 
Redmond  that  he  threw  up  his  hat  and  offered  Barney  to  fight  upon  the 
spot. 

To  put  the  question  of  mastery  to  rest,  a  third  match  for  £50  a  side  was 
made.  This  battle  was  decided  on  Tuesday,  October  2drd,  1827,  at  No  Man's 
Land.  Redmond  entered  the  ring  amidst  loud  applause.  Barney  was  the 
favourite,  at  five  to  four;  but  Redmond  was  considered  altogether  a  better 
man  than  at  the  period  mentioned,  and  several  of  his  friends  not  only  took 
him  for  choice,  but  laid  the  odds  upon  him.  Barney  was  attended  by  Josh 
Hudson  and  Nathan,  and  Redmond  by  Dick  Curtis  and  Ned  Neale. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bofcmd  1.— >Bolh  eombatants  appeared  in  Randall.)      Hie  nob  of  Redmond  looked 

•zoeUent  condition,  and  determined  not  to  flnihed  and  peppered.     Cautious,  but  both 

give  half  a  ohanoe  sway.     The  attitudes  of  ready  to  acuninister  misohief.      Redmond 

the  men  were  interestinf^-the  taiU  entemhle  with  considerable  sdenoe  stopped  the  eflPorts 

of  Redmond  capital,  ana  his  friends  strongly  of  Barney,  and  also  put  in  a  tronendous 

antidpated  viotoxy.    Redmond  tried  to  dnw  nozsler.    The  Jew  never  flinched,  but  le- 

the  Jew  to  work,  but  the  Star  of  the  East  turned  like  a  good  one.     Hit  for  hit  for  a 

was  not  to  be  had.     Bam^  at  length  per-  sh<^  period.      In  struggling  at  the  ropes, 

ceived  an  opening,  and  hit  out,  but  Redmond  Bamer  endeavoured  to  fib  his  adversary, 

stopped  him  deverly.  ("Bravo!")  The  Jew  Both  down. 

went  to  work  in  right  earnest,  and  planted         8.— A  long  pause.     Dangerous  customers 

some  nobbers  in  excellent  style.     Redmond  to  each  other,  therefoorealook-out  neoessaiy. 

with  the  most  detennined  courage  fought  his  ("  You  hold  your  anns  too  low."  said  Josh 

way  into  a  rally ;  and  give  and  take  was  the  to  Barney.)     Each  made  offers  in  turn,  and 

criterion,  until  they  both  went  down,  Barney  then  retreated.    Redmond  stopped  a  rum 

undermost  one  in  capital  style.     Bamnr  orept  in,  as  it 

2.— Barney's  frontispiece  showed  punish-  were,  ana  put  in  a  noser,     fiam^  took  the 


ment.      (''first  blood  1"   ezolaimed  Jaok      lead*  and  bored  Redmond  to  the  ropes,  and 
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tried  to  fib,  until  bb  adveraaty  went  down 
on  hk  knees. 

4. — ^A  paiue.  Barney  went  to  work,  but 
reoMTed  a  preciom  ttopper  on  his  dial 
rXhaVithewaytodoit^^'MudNeale.)  A 
short  rally  against  the  ropes,  nntU  both 
down. 

5. — ^Bedmond*s  face  was  red,  and  he  was 
rather  on  the  piping  system.  Barney  went 
in  on  the  bustle ;  bnt  Redmond  jobbed  and 
jobbed  again  with  great  snocess.  (**  Frank 
win  win  !"  was  the  cry.)  BameT,  on  his 
mettle,  did  not  seem  "  to  lUce  it  at  tbeprioe," 
and  went  resolutely  in  to  his  work ;  smashing 
on  both  sides,  until  the  oombatants  were 
down. 

6.— Bedmond  had  nowa  little  thebest  of  it ; 
at  all  events  Jack  was  as  good  as  his  master. 
Redmond  with  his  left  hand  planted  a  bodier. 
Barney  careful ;  and  Redmond  j^ut  down 
his  hands.  ("  To  set  the  thing  a-going,**  said 
Joab,  "1*11  bet  £20  to  £10.'*)  The  fight 
had  now  become  extremely  interesting— the 
attitudes  of  the  men  pretty,  and  both  con- 
fident of  success.  Along  pause,  counter-hits. 
Barney  caught  hold  of  Redmond  and  fibbed 
liim  down.  Redmond,  with  great  gaiety, 
Jumped  up  again  as  if  nothins  was  the 
matter,  reoeinng  great  applause  from  Curtis 
and  his  friends. 

7.— Two  minutes  nearly  eUtpeed,  and  no 
blow,  so  sreat  was  the  caution  on  both  sides. 
Redmona*s  left  hand  touched  the  body  of 
Barney,  but  the  latter  returned  it  with 
interest  on  the  left  peeper  of  Redmond. 
Frank  planted  two  heavy  blows  right  and 
l«f t  on  Barney's  faoe  (immense  applause  1^ 
the  boys  from  Bermondser),  and  got  away  in 
style.  Barney  did  not  bke  this  treatmentw 
and  went  in  to  do  mischief,  but  again  napped 
it  on  the  dial.  In  closing  Bamer  was  under- 
most. This  round  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  Redmond,  and  six  to  four  was  betted  on 
hiswinnkig. 

8.— Frank  was  a  little  out  of  wind  by  his 
exertions  in  the  last  round.  Barney  made 
an  excellent  stop.  Redmond,  not  to  be 
denied,  was  as  active  as  a  dandng-master, 
hopping  all  over  the  ring,  and  puttins  his 
antagonist  a  little  on  the  fret,  until  he 
planted  a  severe  facer.  The  Jew  rather 
severely  felt  for  Redmond's  listener  in 
return.  Barney  kept  dose  to  his  work^  and 
paid  Redmond  on  nis  canister  as  he  was 
going  down.  (The  Sheenies  began  now  to 
open  their  chaffing-boxes,  and  sine  out. 
<*  Vat  a  peautiful  hitter!  jBamey's ash  good 
ash  gold  r) 

9.— This  was  a  short  round,  but  pepperv, 
both  sivinK  and  receiving  punishment.  In 
strug^ing  both  were  down. 

10.— Frank  was  the  hereof  the  round.  He 
jobbed  his  opponent,  and  got  away  like  a 
fint-rate  miUer.  (** The  Jew*s  napping  it  in 
style/*  said  the  friends  of  Ourtis.)  Both 
went  down. 

ll.~The  Jew's  head  showed  the  handi- 
wori:  of  Redmond,  but  in  this  round  tha 


Star  of  the  East  took  the  lead.  Some 
sharp  counter-hitting  ;  Redmond  napped  it 
in  his  ear,  and  the  round  was  finisned  bj 
Franky  finding  himself  on  the  grass. 

12.— Good  fighting  on  both  sides.  Red- 
mond went  down  to  avoid  punishment. 

IS. — The  Sheenies  were  now  all  alive,  and 
began  to  sport  their  blunt.  Barney  took 
great  liberties  with  the  head  of  his  opponent, 
and  followed  Redmond  close  to  the  njfpeB^ 
the  latter  fighting  at  points  like  a  clever 
little  fellow,  but  nevertheless  he  had  the 
wont  of  it,  until  he  was  thrown. 

14. — ^Barney  now  showed  himself  to  advan- 
tage, as  Redmond  was  a  little  bit  winded. 
The  Jew  planted  his  blows  riefat  and  left, 
yet  Frank  was  determined  to  be  with  him. 
At  the  finish  of  the  round  Redmond  became 
weak,  and  went  down. 

15.— Cut  away,  hit  for  hit,  give  and  take, 
as  fast  as  any  brave  feUows  could,  on  both 
sides.  Barney  at  length  got  the  turn,  put  in 
a  teaser,  and  also  hit  Fnmkjr  down. 

16.— The  Jew,  gay  as  a  lark,  commenced 
offensive  operations,  and  cut  awa^.  Red- 
m<»kd,  equally  gay,  was  not  behindhand. 
Barney  napped  one  on  lus  camster,  but  he 
still  kept  to  Ids  work,  until  Redmond  gol 
down  at  the  ropes. 

17. — ^Frank  endeavoured  to  get  out  of 
mischief,  but  the  Star  of  the  East  would  not 
be  denied.  FSghtinglikefun,  until  Redmond 
was  sent  on  the  giass. 

18. — ^Thii  was  a  fine  fighting  round ;  and  if 
Barney  showed  pluok,  the  courage  displayed 
by  Redmond  was  equal  to  his  adversary. 
Cwunter>hits.  In  dosing  Redmond  broke 
away.  Milling  was  soon  afterwards  resumed, 
and  Frank  was  hit  down. 

19.— Barney  kept  the  lead.  He  planted 
his  blows  suoeeesf  ully,  and  also  bored  Red- 
mond to  the  ropes.  Here  Frank  caught  it 
severely,  but  the  Jew  did  not  get  off  without 
snmmat.    Redmond  down. 

20.— -Wealmess  on  both  sides ;  in  fact,  the 
pepper-box  had  been  handed  from  one  to  the 
other  without  any  mistake.  Barney  had 
been  considerably  puniihed,  and  Re^ond 
had  taken  lots  of  milling.  Bamev  appeared 
the  stronger  man  of  the  two,  and  Reomond 
retreated  bef <Nre  his  owonent  to  the  ropes. 
In  a  struggle  both  were  down. 

21-37.— ^erry  milling,  with  varying  8no> 
cess.  The  hitting  in  favour  of  Aaron,  the 
throws  occasional^  to  Redmond,  F^^Ving 
the  superiority  doubtfuL  In  the  81st  round, 
and  again  in  the  S5th,  Aaron  fought  Red- 
mond down  on  to  his  knees.  In  the  SGth 
Redmond  sent  down  Aaron.  In  the  S7th 
Redmond,  exhausted  by  his  exertions,  went 
downweuc 

88.— Aaron  was  ddiberata  and  cautiou% 
although  Frank  was  evidently  on  the  totter. 
Redmond  was  ultimately  sent  down. 

89.— (Frank  would  not  allow  his  seconds 
to  give  in  for  him.  Mr.  Nathan  crossed  the 
ring  to  Redmond,  as  the  latter  was  sitting 
on  Josh  Hudson's  knee,  and  advised  Red- 
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mond  to  leave  off—a  most  improDer  prooeed-  fighting  wai  evidently  improved,  and  for  a 

ing.    Frank  roae  indi^rnantly  to  iiis  feet  and  long  time  the  contest  was  considered  donbt- 

poshed  him  aside.)    Kxehanges,  and  Red*  ful ;  indeed,  by  several  persons  Redmond 

mond  down,  amid  great  confusion.  was  chosen  as  the  conqueror.    Barney  is  a 

40,  41.— Redmond   game,  but  unable  to  cool  and  determined  boxer :  and  after  Curtis 

■top  his  adversary  or  return  with  precision ;  we  olaoe  him  next  on  the  list   of  light 

was  down.  weignts.    Barney  exhibited  terrible  marks 

42,  and  last.— Frank  would  not  say  *'  No ! "  of  punishment  about  his  head— much  more 
There  was  a  short  bustle,  and  Redmond  was  than  when  he  fought  Ourtis.  Redmond  re- 
pushed  rather  than  hit  down.  Time,  one  ceived  several  heavy  body  blows,  and  was 
hour  and  ten  minutes.  carried  out  of  the  ring ;  but  Barney  did  not 

Remarks.— This  was  not  only  a  game,  but  ouit  the  ropes  in  a  very  lively  state.    Upon 

in  several  rounds  a  scientific  mill;  and  in  tne  whole,  we  never  witnessed  a  more  manly 

the  opinion  of  most  of   the  admirers   of  fight.     Aaron's  forbearance  when  his  man 

boxing  present,  Redmond  had  profited  much  was  helpless,  and  Redmond's  game,  were 

by  his  lessons  from  Curtis.     His  style  of  alike  conspicuous. 

Aaron's  next  subsequent  battles  were  with  Marsh Bateman, for  £40,  whom 
he  beat  on  Landsdowne  Racecourse,  July  4th,  1828,  and  with  Harry  Jones, 
by  whom  he  was  beaten,  November  21st,  1828,  at  the  **  Old  Barge  House," 
Woolwich,  in  fifteen  minutes,  eighteen  rounds,  being  much  overmatched. 
He  afterwanls,  May  26th,  1829,  beat  Jem  Raines,  at  Navestock  Green, 
Essex,  in  thirteen  rounds,  occupying  twenty-eight  minutes.  His  last  battle 
was  with  Tom  Smith,  the  East  End  Sailor  Boy,  by  whom  he  was  defeated, 
at  Greenstreet  Green,  Kent,  April  1st,  1884,  in  twenty  rounds,  twenty-six 
minutes — ^youth  against  age,  Smith  being  twenty-seven,  Aaron  thirty-four. 

From  this  period  Aaron  retired  from  the  arena,  but  for  many  years 
was  an  attendant  at  the  ringside.  He  followed  his  trade  of  an  East  End 
dealer  in  fish,  and  was  a  frequent  purveyor  of  edibles  to  the  voyagers 
down  the  river  on  the  then  frequent  pugilistic  excursions.  Barney  died  in 
Whitechapel,  in  1850,  being  up  to  his  last  days  an  authority  in  all  fistic 
matters  among  ^'  the  peoplesh  "  of  Houndsditch. 


HARRY  JONES   ("THE  SAILOR  BOY"). 
1822—1834. 

The  claim  of  Harry  Jones  to  a  niche  in  our  gallery  of  pugilistic 
celebrities  is  in  a  great  degree  of  a  negative  character,  from  the  eminence 
of  some  of  the  men  whom  he  contended  with  and  did  not  beat,  rather  than  the 
number  of  second-raters  whose  pretensions  he  disposed  of.  Ned  Stock- 
man (three  times),  Young  Dutch  Sam,  Barney  Aaron,  Frank  Redmond, 
and  Perkins  (the  last  three  of  whom  he  beat),  entitle  him  to  a  place ; 
we  shall  not,  however,  occupy  space  by  the  reports  of  his  minor  battles. 
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Harry  Jones  was  bom  on  the  4Ui  of  April,  1804,  in  Meadow  Street, 
Bristol,  a  city  eminent  in  fifitic  annals  for  the  boxers  it  has  given  birth  to. 
At  an  early  age  Hany  chose  a  sea  life,  and  was  apprenticed  on  board  the 
*'  Staunton,"  East-Indiaman,  Captain  Harris,  with  whom  he  made  three 
voyages.  The  traditions  of  his  birthplace,  and  the  fame  and  profit  which 
had  been  achieved  by  the  Belchers,  Pearce,  and  other  champions,  were 
among  the  Sailor  Boy's  early  memories,  and  he  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  in  the  P.B.  This  was  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  bidding  adieu 
to  the  service  of  the  Hon.  £.  I.  C«,  he  made  his  way  to  Moulsey  Hnrst,  on 
the  day  when  Oliver  and  Abbot  settled  their  differences,  November  6th, 
1821.  Jones  had  already  shown  his  skill  with  the  gloves  at  the  Fives 
Coort,  and  when  a  subscription  purse  had  been  made  for  a  second  fight, 
the  Sailor  Boy  threw  in  his  hat,  and  was  opposed  by  Latham,  also  known 
as  a  sparrer  in  the  schools.  Belasco  and  Tom  Jones  picked  up  the  Sailor 
Boy ;  Dolly  Smith  and  Phil  Sampson  did  the  like  for  Latham.  It  was  an 
interesting  battle  for  twenty^six  rounds,  occupying  thirty-three  minutes, 
when  Latham  flooied  Jones  by  a  hit  in  the  short  ribs.  Jones  tried  three 
more  rounds,  but  he  was  unable  to  recover  his  wind,  and  gave  in. 

Undeterred  by  this  stumble  on  the  threshold,  the  SaOor  Boy  went  in  for 
a  purse  against  Ned  Stockman,  then  called  '^  Bill  Eales's  Chicken."  The 
fight  was  at  Butledge  Common,  Edgware  Boad,  on  29th  January,  1822. 
It  was  a  remarkable  battle  on  the  part  of  Stockman,  who,  in  thirty-eight 
rounds  and  forty  minutes,  compelled  the  Sailor  Boy  to  haul  down  his 
colours. 

Harry  Jones  could  not  consider  that  his  defeat  by  Stockman  was  a  real 
trial  of  his  quality,  and,  on  June  12th,  1822,  after  Jem  Ward  had  defeated 
Acton  at  Moulsey,  he  entered  the  ring  for  a  new  trial.  Peter  Crawley 
and  Ned  Turner  were  counsel  for  Stockman,  and  Jones's  interests  were 
looked  after  by  Jack  O'Donnel  and  Abbot  After  a  few  minutes'  sparring 
Jones  rushed  in  and  endeavoured  to  fib  his  opponent,  but  in  the  struggle 
to  obtain  the  throw  Jones  sprained  his  ankle  so  severely  as  to  be  unable 
to  continue  the  fight. 

After  these  unfortunate  ring  exhibitions  Jones  fought  several  by-battles 
with  commoners.  Watts  (a  butcher)  and  Riley  (a  Westminster  boxer) 
were  beaten  by  him,  and  Peter  Brookery,  the  Fishmonger,  beat  him  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

In  consequence  of  some  chaffing  at  Tom  Cribb's  benefit  at  the  Fives 
Court)  on  Tuesday,  June  1st,  1824,  a  match  was  made  between  Jones  and 
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Brown  (the  Sprig  of'  Myrtle).  A  patron  of  boxing  haying  offered  a 
parse  for  the  winner,  Jones  proposed,  and  Brown  snapped  at  the  offer,  to 
fight  it  oat  that  day.  Accordingly,  with  Jack  PBandall  as  timekeeper, 
Dick  Acton  and  Gipsy  Cooper  as  seconds  for  Harry,  and  Tom  Oliver  and 
Tisdale  for  the  Sprig,  the  party  started  for  Paddington  Fields,  where,  in 
nineteen  rounds,  lasting  thirty-three  minntes,  the  Sailor  Boy  achieyed  his 
first  ring  victory.    This  raised  the  reputation  of  Jones  considerably. 

About  this  time  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Jones  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. One  Jem  Aldridge,  known  as  *'  the  fighting  typo,"  backed  him- 
self for  £5  against  Jones.  The  Sailor  Boy  at  this  time,  as  ^*  most  people 
fall  in  love  some  time  or  other,"  was  engaged  to  a  Miss  Evans,  and  not 
keeping  an  exact  ^  note  of  time,"  his  diary  was  in  such  confusion  that  he 
had  fixed  June  28th,  1824,  for  both  matches.  Not  seeing  how  he  could 
honourably  put  off  either  his  bride  or  his  challenger,  he  met  both ;  and 
soon  after  he  had  sworn  eternal  fidelity,  and  the  etceteras  connected  with 
the  ceremony  of  <*  taking  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife,"  Harry 
started  off  to  fulfil  the  other  engagement.  It  is  said  that  so  lightly  did  he 
value  his  opponent  that  he  merely  consigned  the  lady  to  the  gent  who  had 
given  her  away,  with  the  remark,  "  Take  care  of  my  wife,  like  a  good 
fellow,  till  I  come  back,"  and  bolted  off  to  the  field  of  battle,  in  Copen- 
hagen Fields,  near  Pentonville.  Arriving  on  the  ground  somewhat 
fiushed  and  out  of  breath,  the  Sailor  Boy  shook  hands  with  the  typo,  and 
to  work  they  went.  In  twelve  minutes  Mr.  Aldridge  declined  any  farther 
favours  at  the  hands  of  Harry,  who,  pocketing  the  fiver,  returned  to  the 
wedding  party,  and  spent  the  evening  in  fun  and  merriment  until  **  the 
throwing  of  the  stocking,  O !  "—thus  bringing  off  the  ^^  double  event," 

Dick  Price,  a  well-known  butcher  at  Oxford,  weighing  upwards  of 
eleven  stone,  and  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  had  given  so  much 
offence  among  his  brother  kill-bulls  by  his  boasting  and  quarrelsomeness  that 
they  determined  to  give  him  a  turn.  A  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  brought 
down  Jones  in  butcher's  garb,  and  Price  insulting  him  in  the  market,  ^*Mr. 
Parker's  pknt,"  as  he  was  called,  proposed  a  fight  To  this  Price,  with  an 
expression  of  pity  and  contempt  for  the  ^*  Lunnon  boy,"  consented.  At 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  July  28th,  1824,  the  ring  was 
pitched  in  Picksey  Meadow,  near  Oxford.  The  combatants  met  first  in 
Port  Meadow,  but  an  authority  of  the  University  city  showed  his  awful 
phiz,  and  the  crowd  was  put  to  the  rout.  Jones,  after  <*  kidding  "  his  man 
to  come  in,  played  his  part  so  well  that  in  the  ninth  round  he  had  him 
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down  to  his  own  weight,  and  ten  to  one  was  offered  by  the  nndergrads  and 
others,  bnt  no  takers.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  round  poor  Price  was  at  no 
price,  when  lo !  after  turning  to  avoid,  he  slung  himself  round  again,  and 
with  a  chance  backhander  caught  Jones  such  an  almighty  whack  on  the 
left  ear  that  down  he  went,  and  was  deaf  to  time!  The  affair  lasted  in  all 
twenty-one  minutes.  Jones  felt  immensely  mortified,  and  challenged  Price 
to  a  second  meeting,  but  the  latter  had  discovered  his  customer,  and  re- 
fused any  further  dealings.  ^*I  insist  upon  your  giving  me  another 
chance,"  urged  the  Sailor  Boy.  ^  I  will,"  said  Price, ''  before  the  beaks ;" 
so  he  applied  to  the  Bench  for  a  summons  for  a  threatened  assault,  and  the 
Sailor  Boy  was  held  to  bail  to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  complainant  for 
twelve  calendar  months,  ^^  It's  lucky,"  said  the  Sailor  Boy,  "  that  the 
bond  only  extends  to  Dicky  Price.  I  must  bid  farewell  to  Oxford  and  look 
elsewhere  for  a  job.'' 

Tom  Reidie,  so  well  known  as  **  the  Colonel"  for  many  years  after- 
wards, among  the  frequenters  of  the  Leicester  Square  and  Coventry  Street 
"  hells,"  as  the  gaming-houses  were  then  entitled,  was  hastily  matched  with 
Jones.  The  men  met  in  the  fields  at  the  back  of  the  <*  Bed  Hoose," 
Battersea  (now  Battersea  Park),  on  the  4th  August,  1824.  The  affair  was 
a  tiresome  exhibition.  Reidie,  nimble  as  a  harlequin,  retreated,  whereon 
his  man  advanced,  and  would  not  be  forced  to  a  rally,  getting  down  so  pto- 
vokingly  that  Harry  was  several  times  well-nigh  irritated  into  a  foul  blow. 
The  bystanders,  too— many  of  them  West  End  swells — pulled  up  the  stakes, 
and  the  ropes  were  soon  missing.  Accordingly,  as  a  reporter  says,  *<  the 
men  were  fighting  out  of  one  field  into  another,  and  Jones  could  not  get  a 
chance  of  planting  a  successful  hit."  *'  Only  stand  still,"  said  the  Sailor 
Boy,  "  and  see  what  will  be  the  matter."  ^  I'm  not  such  a  fool,  although  I 
may  look  one,"  replied  the  Colonel,  and  then  with  his  thumb  to  his  nose  he 
executed  a  backward  double- shufiie,  nobbed  Harry  slightly,  and  slipped  his 
heels  from  imder  his  hams,  dropping  on  his  South  Pole  with  a  grin.  After 
two  hours  ond  three-quarters,  in  which  both  men  were  but  slightly  punished, 
Reidie's  tactics  triumphed,  and  Jones  was  so  exhausted  and  baffled  that  he 
resigned  the  contest ! 

On  September  21  st,  1824,  Jones,  for  the  third  time,  entered  the 
lists  with  Ned  Stockman,  at  the  <'  Old  May  Pole,"  Epping  Forest,  for 
£25  a  side.  After  seventeen  rounds,  twenty-three  minutes,  Jones  was 
again  defeated. 

A  week  only  after  this  defeat,  after  the  bull-baiting  on  Old   Oak 
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Common,  on  Tuesday,  September  28i!i,  1824,  Frederick  £dwan!l8,  a 
coachman,  of  some  pretensions  to  boxing,  offered  to  meet  Jones  kor  a 
purse  tbat  had  been  subscribed.  Stockman  seconded  Jones,  Reuben 
Martin  united  upon  Edwards.  Jones's  skill,  combined  with  caution, 
enabled  him  to  get  over  the  ground  in  style,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
coachman  gave  in,  confessing  that  even  a  good  amateur  must  knock  under 
to  a  professional 

Mike  Curtain  was  matched  against  Jones  for  a  trifling  stake,  and  in 
October,  1824,  Battersea  Fields  being  again  the  scene  of  action,  Jones 
defeated  him  in  seventy-five  minutes. 

After  the  disappointment  with  Young  Dutch  Sam  and  Lenney,  at  the 
''  Old  Barge  House,"  March  25th,  1825,  Harry  Jones  fought  a  horsekeeper, 
nicknamed  Captain  Corduroy.  The  battle,  which  is  fully  reported  in 
"  Boxiana,"  lasted  twenty  minutes,  when  the  Sailor  Boy  was  hailed  as 
victor. 

The  following  report,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  litterateur^  then 
on  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle^  gives  a  lively  picture  of  an  extem- 
porised fight  of  the  period :— * 

*'  Old  Oak  Common,  six  miles  from  London,  on  the  Harrow  Road,  and 
formerly  the  scene  of  many  a  sturdy  battle  between  men  of  high  pugilistic 
character,  was,  on  Thursday,  September  8th,  1825,  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  a  select  assemblage  of  the  mobocracy,  to  witness  a  subscription  mill 
between  Hany  Jones,  the  Sailor  Boy,  and  a  Westminster  champion,  well 
known  by  the  poetical  appellation  of  '  Tommy  OXynn,'  but  whose  name 
in  the  parish  books  stands  as  Jemmy  Wilson.  Jempiy,  it  seems,  had  long 
been  the  drake  of  the  walk  in  Duck  Lane  ;  and  in  the  various  rencontres 
in  which  he  happened  to  be  engaged  with  the  heroic  youths  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood he  invariably  came  off  with  eclat.  This  circumstance  rendered 
him  a  great  favourite  among  the  '  donkey  dragoons,'  of  which  he  is  a 
member ;  and  they  determined,  when  an  opportunity  offered,  to  afford  him 
the  means  of  distinguishing  himself  in  a  way  which  might  do  honour  to 
the  school  from  which  he  sprang.  This  opportunity  happily  occurred  at 
the  ^  Coopers'  Arms,'  in  Strutton  Ground.  A  large  party  being  assembled 
over  their  *  pots  of  heavy '  in  that  place  of  social  resort,  some  remarks 
were  made  on  the  want  of  diversion  among  the  operative  classes  of  society, 
while  the  nobs  were  pickling  their  carcasses  on  the  seashore.  Various 
proposals  were  made  for  a  day*s  fun.  Some  were  for  ^  grabbing  a  bull,* 
and  taking  him  out  for  an  airing,  a  recreation  not  then  obsolete ;  others 
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were  for  a  dog-fight,  and  more  for  a  dnck-lmiit ;  bnt  to  all  these  there 
were  objectiona ;  and  Mr.  Martin's  Act  was  mentioned  aa  an  nglj  bar  to 
flQch  exhilarating  amusementa.  At  last  a  mill  was  suggested,  as  more  con« 
genial  to  all  their  feelings ;  and  the  Sailor  Boy  being  present,  it  waa 
resolved  that  he  and  Tommy  O'Ljnn  should  have  a  '  shy '  for  a  subscrip- 
tion purse.  Both  men  were  agreeable,  and  Thursday  was  fixed  for  the 
outing.  The  hat  went  round  at  the  moment,  and  about  five  pounds  were 
collected,  which,  with  what  might  be  contributed  on  the  ground,  waa 
considered  a  tolerably  fair  price.  At  an  early  hour  on  Thursday  morning 
the  lads  were  on  the  move,  and  the  avenues  leading  to  the  Harrow  Boad 
presented  a  lively  succession  of  donkey  equipages,  while  the  banks  of  the 
Paddington  Canal,  and  the  fields  from  the  Uxbridge  Boad,  were  covered 
with  groups  of  motley  characters,  all  directing  their  steps  towards  the 
appointed  spot  At  one  o'clock  the  assemblage  was  very  numwoos. 
Among  the  throng  we  noticed  many  Westminster  celebrities,  particularly 
Bill  Gibbons  and  Caleb  Baldwin,  The  former  was  present  merely  as  an 
amateur,  while  the  latter,  with  a  jar  of '  blue  ruin '  (copiously  diluted 
from  the  neighbouring  canal),  endeavoured  to  enliven  the  spirits  of  hia 
patrons,  and  to  furnish  the  pockets  of  his  own  inexpressibles.  A  long  list 
of  the  Boxing  School  waa  likewise  on  the  ground,  Tom  Oliver  acting 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies,  stakeholder,  and  otherwise  dictator  of  the  day. 
*'  The  Sailor  Boy  was  early  on  the  ground,  having  been  brought  in  prime 
style  by  Tom  Callas  and  a  couple  of  his  friends  in  a  'one-horse  shay.' 
He  looked  well,  and  was  confident  of  winning.  Tommy  O'Lynn  was  said 
to  be  at  a  public-house  on  the  Harrow  Boad,  under  the  care  of  a '  gemman ' 
whose  delicacy  was  such  that  he  did  not  wish  his  name  to  be  mentioned, 
and  was  therefore  described  as  the  '  Great  Unknown.'  At  two  o'dook 
notice  was  sent  to  the  ^  Great  Unknown '  to  bring  his  man,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  arrived  with  his  shay-cart,  drawn  by  his  celebrated  trotter, 
and  was  received  with  as  cordial  a  cheer  as  if  he  were  Sir  Walter  Scott 
or  the  Bight  Honourable  Greorge  Canning,  of  which  honour  he  seemed 
deeply  sensible,  and  *  blushed  like  a  bone-boiler ' — which,  we  believe,  ia 
the  profession  to  which  he  belongs. 

*'  All  being  in  readiness  the  ring  was  beaten  out  and  a  commodious  area 
formed.  The  men  soon  made  their  appearance  on  opposite  aides  of  the 
ring,  throwing  in  their  *  castors '  with  mutual  good  humour.  On  scrip- 
ping,  the  Sailor  Boy  waa  evidently  the  heavier  and  stronger  of  the  (wo<. 
and  the  odds  were  announced  at  seven  to  four  in  his  favour.    Tommr 


O'Lyim  was  regularly  got  ap  for  the  occasion.  Unlike  his  great  ancestor, 
Brian  (yLjmn,  who,  as  history  informs  us,  *  had  no  breeches  to  wear,' 
he  advanced  in  all  the  pride  of  a  new  pair  of  tapebound  flannel  drawers, 
high-low  shoes,  and  new  cotton  '  calf-covers/  On  pulling  down  his 
knowledge-box  by  the  forelock  of  its  thatch,  he  was  rapturously  welcomed 
by  the  cry  of  '  Tommy  for  ever  I '  while  the  *  Great  Unknown '  whispered 
in  his  ear  the  words  of  the  favourite  Scotch  song — 

'  Now's  the  time  and  now*!  the  hour, 
Bee  the  front  of  battle  lour.' 

Tommy  grinned  a  grin,  and  prepared  for  action.  He  was  attended  by 
Charlsy  Bronnan  and  Young  Gas,  while  the  Sailor  Boy  daimed  the  kind 
offices  of  Alec  Reid,  and  that  bright  ornament  to  gymnastics  and  lyrics 
Frosty-faced  Fogo. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— The  positions  of  both  men  were  4.— Jonee  was  now  perfectly  acquainted 

good.   Tommy  espedally  threw  himself  into  with  his  man,  sad  resolved  to  finish  him 

a  studied  attitude.    The  Sailor  Boy  tried  to  without  delay.    He  went  in  boldly  with  his 

bring  him  out,  and  made  two  feints  with  his  left,  but  was  stopped  by  Tommy  throwing 

right    Tommy   was   steady,   but   at   last  up  his  right  ana  Ditching  back  his  head. 

Jones  let  fly  with  his  right  and  caught  him  Jones,  howerer,  followed  him  with  his  right, 

on  the  nob.»   Tommy  was  awake,  and  re-  and  hit  him  severely  over  his  left  gpiard.    A 

turned  on  the  cheek,  when  after  a  short  rally  des^rate  rally  followed,  in  which  Jones  ad- 

they  closed,  and  went  down  together,  Tommy  ministered  severe  punishment,  and  Tommy 

undermost.  went  down  piping  and  bleeding.   It  was  now 

2. — Jones,  anxious  to  begin,  made  a  feint,  a  donkey  to  a  tom-tit  in  J  oners  favour,  but 

and  then  hit  out  with  his  left,  but  was  well  nobody  would  take  the  odds, 

stopped.    Jones,  still  busy,  rattled  in,  and  6,  and  last — ^Tommy  planted  a  body  blow, 

caught  Tommy  on  the  ivories;  a  spirited  but  with  little  force.    Jones  returned  on  his 

rally  followed,  in  which  Jones  caught  his  smeller,  and  another  desperaterally  followed, 

man  round  the  neck,  and  pegged  at  his  belly  in  which  Tominy  had  it  in  all  directions,  and 

with  great  eifect    He  at  last  closed  and  was  at  last  hit  down  senseless  by  a  straight 

threw  him.    (*'  Vait,"  cried  a  costermonger,  right-hander,    Jones     winning   without    a 

**  only  let  Tommy  g^ve  him  a  touch  of  his  scratch  in  six  minutes, 

own,  and  vou'll  see ! "    *'  Ve'll  vait '*  cried  RniA&KB.— Tommy  may  shins  among  the 

another,  **  out  I'm  blowed  if  I  donH  think  street  heroes  in  the  back  slums,  but  won't 

ve'll  vait  long  enough ! ")  do  in  the  Bing.    He  was  too  Uffht,  and  not 

8. — Tommy  came  up  active,  but  received  suiBciently  fed,  for  Jones.    Qiboons  recom- 

a  jobber  in  the  dexter  ogle,  and  in  getting  mended,  from  his  greyhound  condition,  that 

away  dropped.    The  Great  Unknown  began  he  should  go  into  training  for  what  he  called  a 

to  look  serious,  and  was  seen  to  scratch  his  *<  natommy  vivante,"  and  travel  the  country 

block  in  a  most  significant  manner.  as  **  own  brother  to  the  living  skeleton." 

Jones,  who  had  been  gaining  ground  in  the  sparring  world,  and  also  in  the 
estimation  of  his  friends,  was  backed  against  Yonng  Dutch  Sam  for  £25 
a  side.  This  battle  was  decided  at  Shore  Mere,  on  the  borders  of  Bedford- 
shire, on  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  October,  1825.  Sam  was  seconded  by  Dick  and 
George  Curtis,  and  Jones  by  Alec  Beid  and  Goodman.  Jones  was  signally 
defeated  in  eighteen  rounds,  occupying  fifty-three  minutes.  See  Life  of 
Yomra  Dutoh  Sam,  anUy  p.  858. 
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At  No  Man*8  Land,  four  miles  beyond  St-  Albans,  on  Taesdaj^  March 
14th,  1826,  after  Donovan  had  defeated  Jennings,  a  subecriptioB  purtse  of 
^ye  pounds  was  collected,  when  a  man  of  the  name  of  Knowlan,  known  aa 
the  Tumbler,  entered  the  ring  against  Harry  Jones.  Knowlan,  as  a  speci- 
men of  his  professional  agility,  threw  two  summersaults  before  he  began 
to  peel.  The  Tumbler  had  also  the  advantage  of  Harry  Holt  for  his 
second.  In  the  course  of  fifteen  minutes  the  activity  of  the  Tumbler  was 
reduced  to  a  standstill,  Jones  proclaimed  the  winner,  and  the  five  pounds 
in  his  pocket. 

After  Barney  Aaron  had  defeated  Dick  Hares,  at  No  Man's  Land,  on 
Tuesday,  March  21st,  1826,  a  subscription  purse  of  five  pounds  was  collected 
for  Mike  Curtain  and  Harry  Jones ;  and  although  only  seven  days  had 
eli^Med  since  his  fight  with  Knowlan,  Harry  was  determined  not  to  let  a 
chance  go  by  him.  Curtain  was  anxious  for  another  shy  with  the  Sailor 
Boy,  having  been  defeated  by  him,  after  a  severe  struggle  of  one  hour  and 
three-quarters,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  page.  Jones,  upon  this  oecasion, 
was  seconded  by  Fogo,  and  the  battle  was  considered  above  mediocrity  ; 
but  at  the  expiration  of  half-an-hour  ''  the  Curtain  was  let  down  "  a  second 
time,  and  Jones  pronounced  the  conqueror. 

After  Toung  Dutch  Sam  had  defeated  Tom  Cooper,  the  Gipsy,  at 
Grays,  in  Essex,  on  Tuesday,  April  25th,  1826,  a  subscription  purse  was 
collected  for  a  second  fight^  when  Jones  and  Tom  Collins  entered  the  ring. 
Collins  was  the  man  who  defeated  Barney  Aaron  when  the  latter  boxer 
was  a  novice,  and  was  considered  a  scientific,  sharp  boxer.  He  was  soon 
reduced  to  a  mere  nobody  in  the  hands  of  Harry  Jones.  In  the  short 
space  of  four  rounds,  occupying  only  six  minutes,  Collins  was  severely 
punished  and  defeated,  while  Jones  left  the  ground  with  hardly  a  scratch. 

On  Tuesday,  September  5th,  1826,  after  Bishop  Sharpe  had  defeated  Alec 
Beid,  at  No  Man's  Land,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  make  up  a  third  battle,  for  a 
subscription  purse,  Jones,  always  ready  to  earn  a  pound  or  two,  and  Pick, 
a  Bristol  lad,  equally  anxious  to  obtain  a  small  slice,  stood  up  on  the 
shortest  notice.  Dick  Curtis  and  Young  Dutch  Sam  seconded  Harry 
Jones,  and  Bayley  and  Gipsy  Cooper  acted  as  seconds  for  Pick.  Twenty- 
seven  rounds  were  contested.  In  every  round  Jones  took  the  lead,  and 
ultimately  he  was  declared  the  conqueror.  Pick  had  not  the  slightest 
chance,  and  was  severely  punished.  The  Sailor  Boy  had  scarcely  a  mark 
upon  him.     Jones  won  the  battle  in  thirty  minutes. 

The  Sailor  Boy  at  this  period  was  hardly  ever  out  of  *' action."    At 
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Figett  Hall,  one  mile  and  a  balf  from  Newmarket,  after  Larkins  had 
defeated  Abbot,  a  second  fight  took  place  for  a  purse  of  five  pounds, 
between  Harry  Jones  and  Reuben  Howe, on  Tuesday, November  28th,  1826^- 
the  former  well  known  in  the  London  circles,  the  latter  a  bustling,  boasting 
yokel,  weighing  a  stone  and  a  half  more  than  Jones.  Howe  was  seconded 
by  two  of  his  own  pals,  and  Jones  by  Oliver  and  Fogo.  Thirfy-one  rounds 
were  fought  in  thirty-four  minutes,  during  the  whole  of  which  Jones  took 
the  lead  both  in  hitting  and  throwing,  and  won  the  fight  almost  without  a 
scratch.  No  man  could  have  polished  off  a  customer  in  a  more  workman- 
like manner.  The  defeat  of  Howe  was  much  relished  by  the  chawbacons, 
as  he  was  a  complete  bully  among  his  companions,  and  being  thus  *'  taken 
down  a  peg  "  probably  tended  to  improve  his  manners. 

After  Peter  Crawley  had  defeated  Jem  Ward,  at  Royston  Heath, 
Cambridgeshire,  on  Tuesday,  January  2nd,  1827,  Harry  Jones  entered  the 
ring  with  Gybletts  for  a  subscription  purse.  In  the  course  of  ten  minutes 
Jones  was  defeated.  It  was  considered  no  match.  The  blunt  was  divided 
between  them.  Gipsy  Cooper  seconded  Gybletts,  and  Ned  Stockman  and 
a  pupil  of  Israel  Belasco's  attended  upon  the  Sailor  Boy. 

The  second  battle  between  Larkins  and  Abbot,  for  fifty  pounds  a  side, 
according  to  the  articles,  was  to  have  been  decided  on  Tuesday,  March 
13th,  1827,  within  sixty  miles  of  London ;  but  as  many  things  happen 
between  the  '*  cup  and  the  lip,"  the  **  authorities ''  interfered,  and  Larkins 
and  Abbot  slept  in  whole  skins  that  night.  After  some  little  murmurings 
by  the  disappointed  crowd  ^*  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  this  here  life," 
Peter  Crawley  arrived,  and  added  to  their  discomfiture  by  avowing  it  was 
the  intention  of  Larkins  to  forfeit  on  account  of  illness. 

The  little  fight,  as  it  was  termed,  now  became  the  interesting  topic  of 
the  day  ;  and  Jones  and  Raines  started  for  a  new  piece  of  ground,  followed 
by  a  string  of  vehicles  of  every  description,  hundreds  of  horsemen,  and 
toddlers  out  of  number.  The  road  had  a  pleasing  appearance,  by  the  bustle, 
life,  and  activity,  for  several  miles ;  the  turnpikes  napped  lots  of  blunt  by 
the  change ;  and  the  pot-houses  met  with  a  variety  of  unexpected  cus- 
tomers. But  the  principal  part  of  the  toddlers  who  were  compelled  to  ride 
Shanks's  mare  were  beaten  to  a  standstill  long  before  the  grand  halt  took 
place  at  Chesterford.  During  the  rapid  motion  of  the  "gay  throng" 
several  upsets  occurred ;  but  the  Fancy  were  too  game  to  complain  of 
broken  panels,  or  being  canted  over  the  necks  of  their  horses,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  old  saying  that  **  worse  accidents  occur  at  sea."    At 
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Chesterford  a  parley  eosned  about  making  the  ring,  and  ^  Hajdon  Grange  ** 
waa  named  as  a  place  beyond  the  poesibility  of  an  intemption.  But  the  crowd, 
who  had  already  been  over  twenty  miles  of  ground,  were  too  much  fatigpied 
to  undertake  another  of  ten,  and  preferred  chancing  it ;  accordingly  the 
stakes  were  knocked  into  the  ground  without  delay,  in  the  parish  of  Cheater- 
ford.    An  outer  ring  was  immediately  fonned  by  the  carriages,  and  the 
combatants  called  for.    Raines  appeared  first,  and  threw  up  his  nob-cover, 
waited  upon  by  Stockman  and  a  hackney  dragsman  nicknamed  Whipaway, 
while  Peter  Crawley  and  the  Poet  Laureate  officiated  as  seconds  for  the 
Sailor  Boy.     This  time  Fogo  did  not  show  himself  habited  as  a  collegian, 
although  his  toggery  bespoke  the  outlme  of  a  ^'  Fellow  Commoner  **  who 
had  not  decidedly  taken  his  terms,  although  he  was  npcm  "  terms  "  with 
the  ancient  tribe  of  oostermongers.    He  wore  his  "  beaver  up "  when  he 
was    recognised  by  the  H.A.'s,  and  receiyed  the  nod  from  them  as  a 
student  of  Brasen-rume,    The  colours  were  tied  to  the  stakes — ^the  Sailor 
Boy  the  favourite. 

THE  FIGHT. 


RoUDd  1.— Tbo  Sailor  Boy  wts  In  prime 
twig ;  in  fact,  he  never  wm,  in  any  of  his 
preceding  mille,  anything  like  in  such  good 
condition.  Hie  arms  were  peculiarly  fine, 
and  attracted  the  general  nottoe  of  the  spec- 
tators. Haines  did  not  appear  so  mnscnlar 
a  man  as  his  opponent,  but  neyertheless  his 
frame  was  manly,  and  he  exhibited  great 
strength.  The  Sailor  Boy  was  in  no  hurry 
to  commence  the  attack,  and  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  any  attempt  at  hitting  was 
made.  Jones  made  play,  but  Raines  stopped 
weU.  A  pause.  The  Bailor  Boy,  rather 
furious,  was  going  to  work,  but  was  again 
well  parried  by  Raines.  It  was  obeenred  hj 
the  I^don  amateurs  that  Raines  had  oti- 
dently  improYed  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
science.  In  setting  to  with  the  gioTes  the 
Sailor  Boy  had  always  had  the  best  of  it 
Several  minutes  passed,  and  the  stopping 
system  was  adopted  by  Raines,  until  the 
Sailor  Boy  went  m,  and  slashed  away  like  a 
new  one.  In  closing  fibbing  was  attempted 
on  both  sides.  Jones  broke  away  cleverly, 
and  milled  his  op^nent  down.  *' First 
blood !  "  from  the  mends  of  Jones.  Raines 
was  piping  a  little,  and  the  Sailor  Boy  re- 
ceived shouts  of  applause  from  his  **  lamed  '* 
friends  belonging  to  the  **  Univanrity." 

2. — The  claret  appeared  slightly  on  Jones's 
lips  when  he  arrived  at  the  scratch.  The 
Sailor  Boy  fought  well— that  is  to  sav, 
cantionsly.  Raines  he  looked  upon  as  an  ugly 
customer,  although  a  tolerably  good-looldng 
fellow  in  person.    The  latter  made  several 

food  parries,  but  did  not  try  to  plant  anv 
Its.   Jones  put  in  a  heavy  bodier  with  his 


left  hand.  A  pause.  **  Oo  to  work,**  waa 
the  cry,  and  "Why  don't  you,  Mr.  Poet 
Laureate  (Fogo),  put  them  together?" 
Jones  planted  a faoer.  ('* Bravo!")  Raines 
made  a  blow,  but  the  Sailor  Boy  was  on  the 
alert,  and  nothing  was  the  matter.  Ex- 
change of  blows  passed  between  them,  and 
the  fighting  was  ralhfx  sharp,  until  they 
closed.  In  struggling  for  the  throw  Jones 
got  his  man  down,  but  Raines  threw  him 
over,  and  the  Sailor  Boy  rolled  out  of  the 
ring.  The  Bailor  Boy  was  decidedly  the 
favourite  with  the  Eudids,  the  Virarfls,  and 
the  Homers.  But  the  "  dragand  tumbler"  sort 
of  folk  rather  fancied  Raines,  and  the  odds 
were  offered  upon  him  by  a  few  of  them. 

8. — The  lads  were  just  now  upon  their 
mettle,  and  the  fight  bad  become  interestlDg 
to  the  whole  assembly  of  Qreeks,  Latins, 
and  yokels:  in  fact,  all  classes  of  society 
were  in  high  glee.  Raines  got  away  from 
niisohief^  but  not  out  of  trouble.  At  this  in- 
stant a  gent  stepped  into  the  ring  and  made 
his  way  up  to  Peter,  saying :  *'  If  yon 
are  the  director  of  this  sort  of  thing,  I  most 
insist  that  you  desist.  It  is  a  braaoh  of 
the  peace  !  ^  Peter,  mOd  as  a  Iamb  and 
polite  as  a  Chesterfidd,  observed,  touching 
nis  tile  to  the  man  in  authority,  "Ihope^ 
sir,  you  do  not  mean  to  stop  the  noortf  You 
do  not  intend  to  be  so  cruel  ?  But  if  it  is 

your  wish,  why,  "^y,  »    The  woond 

degree  is  now  made  out,"  said  Peter ;  "  Uus 
interruption,  after  the  fight  has  oommenoed, 
is  harder  than  the  first  baulk  1  Sudi  sa  oo- 
currence  has  not  happened  for  the  lait 
twenty  yean."    A  noble  lord,  upon  a  fine 
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pfAd,  in  the  ahftpe  of  a  beak,  in  an  agitated  mill  be  finished  anywhere  to-dav.    X  ihaU 

tone  of  voice,  added:  "Do  not  come  into  remember  him  in  my  next  epic.      Singing 

Euez;  I  will  not  permit  it.    Ton  will  there-  pealmi  to  a  dead  neddbir  would  hare  been 

fore  do  it  at  your  peril  1 "    In  thia  dilemma  of  the  same  service  I    The  gents  belonging 

the  Greeks,  the  Roman-;^8,  the  mathematical  to  the  Bench  retired  outside  of  the  crowd, 

admirers  of  the  angle  hitting  of  Harrr,  put  and    a    ring    court-martial  was    held   for 

forth  an  their  lexicon  of  gammon  to  the  un-  twelve  minutes,  npon  the  propriety  of  "  to 

relenting  beaks,  not  to  make  three  or  four  mill  or  not  to  mill,"  when  ft  was  unani- 

thousand  gentlemen  look  like  fools ;  but  it  mously  determined  **  that  the  fight  between 

was  an  U-P.     "  The  Fancy,*'  exclaimed  the  Harry  Jones  and  Baines  was  no  go."    Thus, 

hero   of  the  Bnuen-note,   "have  now  ao-  after  the  "bubble,  bubble,  toil  and  trouble," 

quired  the  third  degree,"  on  hearing  the  in  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  it  proved  to  be 

member  of  the  Upper  House  saV}  "Beware  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothmg" — the  spectators 

of  pitchinff  your  tents  in  Essex."   "  It  is  the  out   of  humour  and  ill-natured,   the  nags 


hardest  thing  X  ever  heard,  in  my  whole      tired,  "Home,SweetHome^"alongway  off, 
history  of  prose  and  poetry,  not  to  let  the      and  the  rain  coming  down  nicely. 

The  ground  was  cleared  in  a  few  minutes.  The  stakes  were  drawn  on 
the  part  of  Baines,  but  his  backer  offered  to  increase  the  sum  to  £2d  a 
side,  so  satisfied  was  he  that  Raines  would  have  proved  the  conqueror. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th  of  April,  1827,  at  Bulpham  Fenn,  Essex,  about 
twenty-two  miles  from  London,  in  an  angle  on  the  right  of  Brentwood 
and  Romford,  Harry  Jones  and  Bob  Simmonds,  a  well-known  sporting 
"clergyman"  {angltce^  a  sweep),  entered  a  twenty-four  foot  roped 
ring  at  one  o'clock.  Jones  was  attended  by  Peter  Crawley  and  Fogo ; 
Simmonds  was  seconded  by  Dav  Hudson  and  Gybletts.  Crawley  won  the 
toss.  On  setting  to,  Simmonds,  with  great  eagerness,  attacked  the  Sailor 
Boy,  but  the  steadiness  of  the  latter  soon  gave  him  the  advantage.  Jones, 
cool  and  collected,  waited  for  an  opening,  when  he  planted  a  rum  one  on 
the  right  eye  of  Mr.  Simmonds,  which  not  only  produced  confusion  of 
vision,  but  floored  the  man  of  soot.  Simmonds  wished  to  appear  cheerful 
on  commencing  the  second  round,  but  the  spectators  found  out  that  he  was 
of  ^*  no  service  "  against  a  fine  young  man  like  Harry  Jones.  In  the  sixth 
round,  the  poor  fellow  received  so  severe  a  cross-buttock  that  he  puffed 
like  a  pair  of  asthmatic  bellows  j  after  this  shaking  he  fell  down  almost 
without  a  blow  in  every  succeeding  round.  At  the  expiration  of  thirty- 
five  minutes,  and  seventeen  rounds,  Simmonds  acknowledged  he  was  '^  up 
the  fine."  Jones,  he  said,  was  too  good  for  him,  and  that  he  could  not 
get  at  the  Sailor  Boy.  Jones  won  the  battle  without  a  scratch.  Crawley 
and  Fogo  were  extremely  attentive  to  Harry.  It  was  so  hollow  a  thing 
on  the  side  of  Jones  that  not  a  sov.  was  sported  upon  the  event.  Upwards 
of  a  thousand  persons  were  present. 

In  ccmseqnence  of  the  interruption  of  the  battle  between  Raines  and 
Jones,  a  second  match wasmade  for  ir26  aside, which  was  decided  onMonday, 
the  4th  of  JunQ,  1827,      Watford,  the  rallying  point,  was  gained  without 
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meeting  with  any  pari  icniar  objects  worthy  of  note.  At  this  place  the  office 
was  given  for  Chipperfield  Common,  a  distance  of  twenty-two  miles  fro.n 
London ;  thither  the  disappointed  Fancy  repaired,  but  not  without  "  lots  of 
grumbling  "  at  the  long  trot.  Howeyer,  the  ride  was  delightful,  and  upon 
the  whole  it  was  pronounced  a  pleasant  journey,  and  a  tidy  day's  sport. 
At  ten  minutes  to  two  o'clock  the  Sailor  Boy,  habited  as  one  of  the  true 
blue  fratemi^,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  accompanied  by  the  Poet 
Laureate  Fogo  and  Jack  Clarke;  Raines  was  not  long  behind  him, 
attended  by  his  seconds,  Ned  Stockman  and  a  dragsman  of  the  name  of 
WooUey. 

THE  FIGHT, 


Round  1.-— Th«  8«0or  Boy  ooald  not  hftve 
boon  bottoroo  to  oondltion.  ond  Boisoi  wm 
nloo  in  good  trim  m  to  nb  inining.    It 


M  if  tho  oombntnnti  wwo  nworo 
tho7  had  a  long  dny  boforo  thorn,  m 
noithor  Joneo  nor  Boinco  wwo  m  a 
bony  to  go  to  work.  Ton  minnteo  bad 
oUpood  fai  looking  and  dodging  oaob  other 
about,  whon  Jonoilot  fkj  with  hii  left  band, 
wbilit  Bainoi  olotorljr  pat  on  the  itopp«r. 
Tho  latter  bozor  noror  oommonoed  off eniivo 
operationa.  but  alwajn  waited  for  the 
attaok.  Jonoi  alao  well  know  that  great 
danger  was  to  bo  apprehended  bjr  the 
oonntoring  of  Bainee,  and  therefore  he  wai 
eztremeljr  eanttoiia.  and  thna  are  we  enabled 
to  aoooont  for  tbie  preohrai  long  round. 
The  eeoondi  were  at  the  f  onr  oomen  of  the 
ring  Uke  baokney  ooaohmen  npon  a  etend 
watting  for  a  fare.  Several  of  the  speetatore 
propoeed  to  them  to  aooept  a  oigar,  imoke  a 
pipe,  take  a  hand  of  oerdf,  &0.  Atlengtha 
■light  rally,  or  rather  exohangee,  ooorured, 
when  itomnng.  dodging,  offering,  again  took 
plaoe.  Jonea  let  fly,  but  Bainea  would  not 
haTO  it  at  any  prioe.  Good  atopping  on 
both  aidea.  "Go  to  work,"  from  all  porta 
of  the  ring,  bad  not  the  alighteat  effeot. 
The  Sailor  Boy  made  a  hit  with  hia  left 


hand,  wbieh  waa  aharply  returned  by 
Bainea;  a  little  milling  took  pboe,  and 
both  of  them  oried  out  ^'  Fiiat  blood,'*  but 
it  waa  a  dead  heat  in  thia  reapeot,  a 
alight  tinge  of  the  olaret  appearing  on  both 
of  their  muga  at  the  aame  inatant.  It 
would  be  a  waate  of  time  to  repeat  all  the 
atopa,  aco.  The  Sailor  Boy  at  length  went 
in  uke  a  jolly  fellow,  and  the  fibbing  ayatem 
waa  reaorted  to,  hard  and  faati  on  both 
aidea,  untU  thoy  both  went  down,  Bainea 
nndermoat.  Forty  minutea  had  now  paaaed 
inaparring. 

2.— Thia  round  waa  altogether  aa  abort. 
Some  Utile  atopping  ooourred,  untU  Jonea 
went  in  aa  before,  and  flniahed  the  round 
by  tipping  it  to  Bainea  and  pkoing  him 
Undermoat 

a— little  bumpa  were  obaenred  npon  the 


foreheada  of  both  oombatanta,  but  nothing 
like  miaebief  had  paaaed  between  them. 
The  ear  of  Bainea  had  napped  a  little 
pepper.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  put  in 
a  right-handed  blow,  and,  if  it  had  told, 
aummat  might  have  been  the  matter. 
Bainea  atoi^ed  well :  but  he  did  not  fight 
unta  he  waa  oompelled  to  defend  himaolf . 
In  eloaing^  amart  hitting  on  both  aidea  waa 
adminiatered,  and  the  Sailor  Boy  waa 
thrown  out  of  the  ropea.  {^  Well  done, 
Jem  I "  and  lota  of  applauae.) 

4.— The  noae  of  Bainea  looked  red.  For 
why  ?  Jonea'a  left  had  given  it  a  abarp  tap ; 
he  waa  alao  a  little  on  the  piping  auit.  At 
the  ropea  Bainea  waa  fibbed  by  bia  c^iponent, 
and  ultimately  thrown. 

5.— Tlua  waa  a  tidy  round,  but  the  wind 
of  Bainea  waa  rather  troubled;  and  both 
oautioua  in  the  extreme.  Jonea  planted 
oleverly  a  oonker  without  any  return,  and 
repeated  the  doae.  Panying  on  both  aidea, 
unta  Bainea  reoeived  a  alight  hit  in  the  body, 
vriien  he  ataonred  baokwarda  and  fell  out  of 
theropea.    (Two  to  one  on  Jonea.) 

6.— The  Sailor  Boy  ftlwaya  oommenoed 
milling,  although  oautioua.  He  save  Bainea 
another  noae-ender  whidh  aent  him  rather 
backwarda ;  Jonea  then  went  in,  and  had  the 
beat  of  it  untU  Bainea  waa  thrown. 

7.— It  waa  dear  to  the  apeetatom  that 
Jonea  waa  now  taking  the  leaa ;  he  deverly 
put  in  a  Jobber  that  made  the  noae  of  Bainea 
not  only  awell,  but  apoilt  the  ahape  of  it. 
In  doaing  Bainea  endeayoured  to  be  buay, 
but  the  Sailor  Boy  waa  the  quicker ;  Bamea 
reoeived  the  moat  pumahment,  and  in  going 
down  waa  undermoat.  ( J<mea  for  a  trifle ; 
in  f aot»  the  frienda  of  Bainea  began  to  per- 
oeive  aomething  waa  the  matter.) 

8.— Bainea  put  in  a  ahaxp  blow  on  the  ear 
of  Jonea.  r'Well  done,  Jem  1")  The 
Sailor  Boy,  however,  returned  the  favour 
with  intereet— he  nooed  Ida  opponent,  ditto 
and  ditto.  (Laughing  by  the  crowd,  and 
*'  It  ia  not  fair  to  hit  a  man  twice  in  one 
place.")  Bainea  in  the  atruggle  waa  again 
down. 
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9.— Thifl  round  wm  decidedly  in  favoiar  of 
Jones.  All  his  blows  told.  The  nose  of 
Raines  again  oanght  it,  and  be  was  ultimately 
hit  down.  (The  Jonetttes  had  now  booked  it 
that  the  Sailor  Boy  oonld  win  without  a 
soratoh  upon  his  faoe.) 

10. — Not  last;  but  interrupted.  Jem 
made  play,  and  slightly  touched  the  cheek  of 
Jones;  buttheSauor  Boy  returned  another 
noser.  They  closed,  when  some  blows  were 
exchanged ;  and  the  Sailor  Bov  broke  away. 
A  long  lAuse  —  both  on  the  look  out. 
Counter-hits.  Jones  was  going  to  repeat  the 
dose^  when  a  gentleman  on  horsebiMk  rode 
up  to  the  ropes,  followed  by  a  constable  with 
a  staff  in  his  hand,  and  proclaimed,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  King  I  command  tou  to  desist.*' 
llie  assemblage  immediately  bowed  submis- 
sion and  the  combatants  instantly  "out  their 
lucky.**     The  fight  had  lasted  one  hour  and 

THE  FIOHT 

Round  1.— The  Sailor  Boy  looked  as  fresh 
as  a  daisy,  while  Raines  appeared  none  the 
better  for  the  delay.  He  was  rather  stiff, 
andhisright  hand wasalittle  swelled.  Raines 
made  some  good  stops ;  but  Jones  now  seemed 
determined  to  finish  the  thing  well,  and 
went  up  to  his  man,  fought  with  Kaines,  had 
the  best  of  it,  and  downed  him. 

2.— The  left  eye  of  Raines  had  napped 
pepper  in  the  last  round ;  and  Jones  lost  no 
time  in  polishing  off  his  opponent.  He  closed, 
and  fibbed  Raines  sererely  until  he  got  him 
down ;  but  the  Sailor  Bot  held  up  his  hand 
to  show  he  would  not  do  anything  wrong. 
(**  Bravo  !  *'  and  Jones  three  to  one.) 

3.— Short;  but  all  in  favour  of  Jones. 
Raines  down. 

4. — ^The  mug  of  Raines  was  corered  with 
daret,  and  Jones  again  fibbed  him  off  his 
pins. 

5. — Jem  was  getting  abroad,  and  he  hit  at 
random  ;  however,  it  was  a  moling  round  on 
both  sides,  and  Jones  did  not  get  off  without 
some  clumsy  thumps.  Both  down,  Raines 
undermost. 


a  quarter,  but  the  yokels  were  sadly  dis- 
appointed, and  expressed  their  anger  by  loud 
usses  and  groans.  1%e  motley  group  were 
soon  in  motion,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  ground  was  snmmat  like  the  ''baseless 
f abno  of  a  vision ;  **  not  a  oove  was  left  be- 
hind. The  nags  soon  felt  the  persuaders, 
and  the  toddlers,  puffing  and  blowing,  were 
compelled  to  put  their  Mst  feet  foremost  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  thedn^  Watford 
was  once  more  the  rallying  p<iint ;  and  after 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  as  to  finishing 
the  thing,  a  gentleman  offered  hii  meadow 
near  Buuey  Lodge,  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  town,  which  was  gladly  accepted. 
Here  the  Cknnmissanr-Qeneral  and  his  pal 
knocked  up  the  ring  almost  before  you  could 
say  *'  Jack  Robinson,"  and  at  a  quarter  to 
six  the  men  were  again  in  attitude. 


(Pabt  IL). 

8. — Sharp  work  at  the  ropes.  The  Sailo* 
Boy  held  his  antagonist  ana  tipped  it  him 
until  he  went  down. 

7>— This  round  decided  the  fight  Raines 
was  punished  all  over  the  ring  until  he  was 
down* 

8-12. — ^It  was  as  nice  as  ninepence  to  Jones. 
In  the  ninth  round  Raines  was  done,  and 
time  was  called  three  times  before  he  was 
brought  to  the  scratch,  and  even  then  he  was 
quite  stupid;  he,  however,  recovered,  and 
fought  the  remaining  rounds— or  rather 
stood  up  to  be  punished— until  Jones  was 
dedaredthe  conqueror  in  twenty  minutes. 

RuffABKB.— Raines  never  attempted  to 
fight— -that  ii  to  say,  he  alwavs  waited  for 
the  attack.  He  countered  at  times  weU,  but 
showed  himself  more  of  a  sparrer  than  a 
milling  cove.  The  Sailor  Boy  did  evezythinff 
in  his  power  to  win ;  he  fought  with  capital 
sdenccL  and  likewiM  bravely.  By  the  above 
battle  he  has  risen  in  the  estimation  of  his 
friends.  Jones  will  not  stand  still  for 
backers ;  and  no  doubt  the  Sailor  Boy  will 
soon  throw  up  his  hat  again  in  the  P.R. 


After  Reaben  Martin  had  defeated  '<  the  Graa,"  on  Tuesday,  October 
16th,  1827,  at  Westboum  Common,  Sussex,  Harry  Jones  and  Ike  Dodd 
entered  the  ring.  To  detail  the  rounds  of  this  fight  would  be  not  only  a 
waste  of  time  but  of  paper.  Dodd  stood  like  a  chopping-block,  and  was 
completely  at  the  senrice  of  the  Sailor  Boy  during  thirty-four  minutes  and 
eighteen  rounds.  Jones  took  the  lead,  kept  it,  and  finished  off  Dodd  with 
the  utmost  ease.  He  won  the  battle  without  a  scratch  upon  his  faoe ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  mug  of  Dodd  exhibited  diyers  blows  in  sundry 
places.  Jones  was  seconded  by  Curtis  and  Stockman,  and  Ike  Dodd  by 
Joe  Fishwick  and  Lewellin.  The  above  battle  was  for  only  £10  a  side 
and  a  trifling  subscription  purse. 
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After  considerable  chaffing,  letter-writing,  and  erea  blows  upon  the 
■abject^  a  match  for  £2b  a  side  was  made  with  BiH  Savage  and  Harry 
Jones.  The  latter  went  into  training  at  Shirley's,  New  Inn,  Staines,  and 
conducted  himself  like  a  man  desirous  to  do  credit  to  himself,  and  likewise 
to  satisfy  bis  backers.  This  match  was  decided  on  Tuesday,  March  2oth^ 
1828,  in  the  same  field,  near  Chertsey,  in  which  Barney  Aaron  and 
Redmond  were  to  have  fought.  A  few  minutes  before  one  o'clock  Jones 
entered  the  ring,  attended  by  Young  Sam  and  Ned  Stockman.  Some 
trifling  delay  occurred  before  Savage  put  in  an  appearance,  during  which 
time  Dick  Curtis,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  with  the  backer  of  Jones, 
turned  round  and  took  five  to  four  for  a  good  stake.  This  circumstance 
rather  alarmed  the  betting  men,  it  being  previously  understood  that  Curtis 
was  to  have  acted  as  second  to  Jones.  Savage  threw  his  castor  into  the 
ropes,  and  Curtis  and  Alec  Reid  entered  as  his  seconds. 


THE  FIGHT. 


tip-top 
«inti  foi 


Roaad  L-J<MMt  wu  in  . 
ditioa,  and  Mrnied  at  aU  points  for  hU 
antftfonkt  Tha  appaarmDoa  of  Savafo  did 
not  indioata  ao  mnoh  mnaola  and  airangth  ; 
aararthalaaa,  ha  waa  oonddarad  up  to  the 
oiark.  Ha  hnd  alao  tha  adTantaga  of  a 
■tona  in  weight  and  two  inohaa  in  heicht. 
Some  little  ttme  ooenrrad  in  apaning,  when 
Jonca  andeaTourad  to  plant  a  faoar  with  hia 
left  hand,  hat  Savage  atopped  it  akilf  11U7. 
and  got  awajr.  The  latter  retreated  to  a 
aomar  of  the  ring,  and  hit  out ;  hut  it  waa 
"  no  go,'*  Harry  being  too  ounning.  The 
adenee  on  both  aidea  waa  admired,  and  the 
parriea  were  exoellent.  Jonea,  eager  to  go 
to  work,  tonohed  Mr.  Savage's  ot  firontU 
rather  *'  naaty,"  when  a  oloaf  took  plaoe,  and 
both  oombatanta  endearoured  to  aerre  it  out, 
until  both  were  down. 

2.— The  Sailor  Bojr  waa  too  fast  for 
Savage;  the  latter  retreated,  bat  napped 
two  nobbers.  In  dosing,  Savage  waa  bwed 
to  the  ropea,  and  Jonea  tried  on  the  fibbing 
qrstem  with  success,  nntQ  both  went  down. 

8.— The  Sailor  Bay  made  good  nse  of  hia 
adenee.  but  Savage  stopped  several  hits  like 
a  pogilist.  Jones  went  in,  pelting  away, 
and  caught  hold  of  Savage  bv  the  neck  with 
one  hand,  and  made  some  blows  teU  with 
the  other.  Savage  waa  not  idle  in  returning 
upon  the  body  of  Jones.  Savage  was  thrown, 
and  *' First  blood  "  caUed  out  by  Young  Sam, 
which  was  diMovered  upon  the  Up  of  Savage. 

4.— Jonea  aeemed  quite  confident  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  hia  opponent,  and 
oommencecT  miUing  without  delay,  but 
^}^^a  made  several  good  parries.  The 
Sailor  Boy  ^ped  down,  but  jumped  up 
V»W  so  iDucl^  gaiety  as  to  floor  bis  opponent^ 


("Harry,  go  it ;  that's  the  time  of  day-it  is 
winning,  and  nothing  else.*') 

6.— ^nes,  without  ceremony,  tdanted  two 
nobbers ;  he  also  caught  hold  of  his  advert 
sary  and  gave  him  a  severe  oroes-buttook, 
shaking  Savage,  his  nob  coming  on  the  grass 
and  hia  pins  in  the  air.  ("Tbere'saburster!  " 
said  the  lively  Kid ;  and  the  friends  of 
Jonea  were  load  in  their  marks  of  approba- 
tion.   Seyen  to  four.) 

6. — Savage  showed  game  to  the  backbone, 
and  rallying  was  the  result ;  in  dosing,  both 
were  down. 

7.~Jonea's  left  hand  was  exceedingly 
troublesome,  but  Savage  several  times  made 
akilful  atopa.  In  fact,  tliis  was  a  well-fought 
round  on  00th  sides,  until  the  oombatanta 
were  upon  the  ground. 

8-10.— The  gameness  of  Savage  was  the 
admiration  of  the  rinff  in  all  these  rounds ; 
and  he  also  satisfied  the  spectators  that  he 
waa  not  defident  in  adenee.  Savage's  left 
eye  waa  in  mourning  and  otherwise  da- 
maged, and  his  face  exhibited  aevere  marks 
of  paidshment.  Jones  took  the  lead,  kept 
it  like  a  master,  and  finished  all  the  rounda 
in  his  fayoor.  The  mug  of  the  Sailor  Boy 
was  as  dear  from  blows  as  when  he  eom- 
menoed  the  battle.  (Two  to  one  and  hij^er 
odds  on  Jones.) 

11-13.— All  these  rounds  were  deddedly 
in  favour  of  Jones ;  and  the  latter  showed 
himself  alM  the  best  man  in  obtaining  th«) 
f alia.  Savaffe  waa  floored  h^  a  tremendooa 
hit  on  his  left  peeper ;  and  hia  pimple  shook 
again  from  the  violent  effects  of  the  blow. 

14.— Savage  waa  under  good  instruction, 
having  the  Pet  of  the  Fanmr  at  his  dhow, 
1^1)4  ^iU  end^avoHT^d  to  profit  by  his  advice; 
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nevertliel«f8,  the  SkUor  Boy  oonld  not  be 
reduoed,  and  he,  in  general,  finished  the 
round  in  bSi  f  ayonr. 

15.-~Ooiinter-hits,  bat  Savage  had  the 
wont  of  the  pnniahment.  (**  Long  bowla,'' 
■aid  Curtis  to  Savage,  "will  not  answer: 
yon  most  yardarm  it  with  yoor  adversary.'*] 
Savage  endeavoured  to  do  as  Curtis  wished 
him,  and  he  resolutely  went  in  to  work ;  the 
Sailor  Boy  hit  him  li^t  away,  enough 
to  floor  an  ox,  but  the  Welshman  was  too 
game  to  go  down.  Savage  continued  the 
round  in  the  highest  style  of  courage,  until 
he  was  thrown  cleverly.  ( "  Any  odds,"  and 
"Jones,  it  is  all  your  own.") 

Any  further  detail  of  the  rounds  would  be 
useless;  enough  has  been  stated  to  show 
that  the  Sailor  Boy  was  completely  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  and  reduced  conquest  almost  to 
a  certainty.  Jones  had  never  lost  the  lead 
for  a  moment,  but  he  now  took  it  most 
decidedly.  If  Savage  stood  out  he  was 
jobbed— if  he  went  m  he  was  weaved  and 
thrown.  The  fine  fightin^g  of  Jones  was  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  ring,  and  the  delight 
of  all  who  had  not  risked  their  money  against 
him.  But  Savage  fully  supjported  his  cha- 
racter as  one  of  the  gamest  of  the  game ; 
though  he  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
winning  he  refused  to  give  in,  and  continued 
to  obey  the  call  of  time,  in  spite  of  reiterated 
cries  of  "Take  him  away!"  In  the  twenty- 
first  round  Hany  planted  a  left-hander  on 
Bill's  nose,  and  also  threw  him  heavily.  In  the 
thirty-second  round  lavage  fought  with 
amazing  spirit,  and  put  in  two  or  three  good 
right-handed  bodiers,  but  Jones  finished  the 
round  by  giving  him  a  tremendous  cross- 
buttock.  In  the  thirty-fifth  round  Harry 
was  winded  and  was  troubled  with  sickness, 
no  uncommon  occurrence  with  him  iu  a  long 
fight  Savage,  cheered  on  by  Curtis,  en- 
deavoured to  take  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance and  some  little  alarm  was  in  fact  felt 
by  those  who  wore  not  well  acquainted  with 
Harry ;  but  the  efforts  of  Savage  were  en- 
tirely vain.  Sick  as  he  was,  Harry  had  the 
best  of  the  round,  and  in  the  hal/-minute's 
respite  that  followed  Jones  brought  up  the 
troublesome  matter,  and  was  soon  "all 
right"  again.  In  the  fortv-niDth  round 
Jones  threw  Savage  and  fell  on  him,  but 
under  the  able  management  of  his  seconds 

Jones  had  now  given  undeniable  proofs  of  more  than  ordinary  boxing 
qualifications.  In  fact  bj  many  fanciers  he  was  declared  to  be  the  best 
ten-stone  man  on  the  list.  Ned  Stockman,  however,  ^^  the  Lively  Kid,*' 
at  that  time  a  first  favourite  in  sporting  circles,  strenuously  denied  this  at 
all  times  and  places,  pointing  to  his  early  defeats  of  Harry,  twice  for 
purses  (of  course  impromptu  affairs),  and  later  for  £25  in  the  regular  P.R,, 
at  Epping,  in  1824.  Mr.  Stockman,  however,  had  forgotten  that  Harry 
hod  beep  improving  in  bone  and  stiimiua  (he  was  only  twenty-one),  whil« 


he  recovered  sufficiently  to  obey  the  call  of 
**  Time."  It  was  clear,  however,  that  Savage 
could  not  see  his  ma  n.  Ned  Savage  entered 
the  ring  in  the  fifty-fourth  round  and  threw 
up  his  hat,  declaring  that  his  brother  should 
fight  no  more.  Harry  capered  about  the 
ring  for  victory,  but  to  the  surprise  of  all 
present  Bill  declared  he  would  not  give  in. 
He  fought  or  rather  groped  his  way  through 
a  couple  more  rounds,  when  his  seconds, 
seeing  that  he  had  not  the  "  shadow  of  a 
shade  "  of  chance  took  him  away,  and  Harry 
Jones  was  declared  the  victor,  after  a  most 
gallant  fight  of  fifty-six  rounds,  in  one  hour 
and  thirty-five  minutes. 

BiMAKKS. — Savage  showed  himself  as 
brave  a  man  as  ever  pulled  off  a  shirt,  and 
as  being  able  to  stop  with  considerable  skill. 
His  blows  did  not  tell  in  out-fighting,  his 
distances  were  incorrect,  and  when  he  closed 
he  could  not  punish.  He  had  hitherto  been 
considered  a  good  wrestler,  but  Harry  almost 
always  threw  him.  Indeed,  poor  Bill  re- 
ceived more  than  twenty,  perhaps  we  might 
say  thirty,  cross-buttocks^  each  of  which  was 
terribly  effective.  Harry  Jones  showed  tactics 
of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is  difilcult  to  say 
which  we  had  most  occasion  to  admire— his 
out-fightiog  or  in-fighting.  He  was  evidently 
notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  siae,  much 
stron^r  than  Savage,  and,  in  fact,  so  fine 
was  his  science  that  he  quitted  the  ring  with 
hardly  a  mark  on  his  face,  and  returned  to 
Staines  to  dine  so  little  "the  worse  for 
wear  "  that  a  stranger  could  not  have  dis- 
covered from  his  appearance  that  he  had 
been  fighting.  His  brave  but  unfortunate 
antagonist,  on  the  contrary,  was  borne  oif 
the  ground  to  the  **  Cricketers  *'  public- 
hoase,  where  he  was  put  to  bed.  The  fifht 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion 
much  Booner  had  not  Jones,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  action,  sprained  his  left  arm  in  one  of 
the  falls.  The  injury  prevented  the  use  of 
his  left  hand  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
fight  Kot  the  slightest  dispute  took  place 
during  the  whole  of  the  fight.  Jones  was 
often  deservedly  applauded  for  his  forbear- 
ance in  releasing  Savage  when  he  was 
entirely  at  his  mercy,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
was  as  fair,  clever,  and  manly  a  battle  as  the 
best  well-wishers  to  honest  pugilism  would 
desire  to  witness. 
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•'  the  Lively  Kid  "  had  been  "  going  the  pace  **  in  very  fast  company.  Ned 
soon  got  on  a  match  for  £25  a  side,  and,  all  going  smoothly,  articles  were 
signed,  and  he  met  Harry  Jones  at  Shere  Mere,  on  the  16th  September,  1828. 
A  clever  fight  on  the  part  of  Stockman,  not  without  occasional  game 
rallies,  almost  uniformly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Sailor  Boy,  in  the 
forty-third  round  ended  in  Stockman's  defeat,  his  chances  being  quite  out 
some  time  before  the  finale. 

Barney  Aaron,  whose  victorious  career  we  have  just  given,  was  the 
Sailor  Boy's  next  opponent  In  weight  the  men  were  about  equal,  but  the 
fame  of  the  "  Star  of  the  East "  shone  so  brightly  that  the  £100  staked 
were  already  "  as  good  as  won,"  and  so  discounted  by  the  denigens  of 
Duke's  Place.  But  the  soundness  of  Mark  Twain's  advice,  ^'  never  to 
prophesy  unless  you  know,"  received  here  another  illustration.  On  the  11th 
of  November,  1828,  at  the  Barge  House,  Woolwich  Marshes,  the  renowned 
Barney  struck  his  colours  to  the  gallant  Sailor  Boy,  after  eighteen  sharp 
fighting  rounds,  lasting  fifteen  minutes  only. 

Tom  Reidie,  *'  the  Colonel,"  conceiting  himself  upon  his  shifty  perform- 
ance among  the  cabbages  at  Battersea,  already  noticed,  having  spoken 
disparagingly  of  Harry's  victory  as  "  a  fluke,"  followed  it  up  by  express- 
ing a  wish  that  '^  somebody  "  would  back  him  for  "  half  a  hundred,"  and 
let  him  "  stand  in  a  tenner  of  his  own.*'  A  patron  of  the  *^  silver "  or 
^'copper  hell,"  whereof  the  Colonel  was  for  the  time  being  '* groom-porter," 
volunteered  '*  the  needful,"  and,  in  the  short  period  of  seven  weeks  from 
his  victory  over  Aaron,  the  Sailor  Boy  was  face  to  face  with  Reidie  at 
Hurley  Bottom,  Berks,  on  the  SOth  of  December,  1828,  for  £15  a  side. 
This  time  the  Colonel's  <*  strategic  movements  to  the  rear  "  entirely  failed 
him.  The  stakes  and  ropes  enclosed  him  in  the  limits  of  twenty-four  feet^ 
and  in  less  than  that  number  of  minutes  (the  fight  lasted  twenty-two 
minutes)  down  went  Tom  Reidie  for  the  last  time,  at  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth round,  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  quite  another  '*  boy  "  to  deal 
with  than  the  lad  he  had  tired  out  in  Battersea  Fields. 

Frank  Redmond,  whose  game  battles  with  Barney  Aaron  we  have 
already  chronicled  in  these  pages,  proposed  to  try  conclusions  with  the 
Sailor  Boy  for  a  stake  of  £100  a  side,  which  Jones  had  now  little  difficulty 
in  getting  together.  It  was  a  game  and,  for  a  few  rounds,  a  tremendous 
struggle,  but  Harry  had  ''a  little  more  left  in  him"  in  the  last  three 
rounds  (there  were  only  ten  in  all),  and  in  thirty-six  minntes  he  was  bailed 
the  victor  of  a  well-fought  field. 
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We  should  nndaly  extend  the  bnlk  of  our  volumes  did  we  attempt  to 
give  the  detailed  rounds  of  all  the  fights  of  the  minor  celebrities  to  whom 
we  have  given  niches  in  our  gallery  of  pugilistic  pen-portraits.  We  shall 
therefore  summarise  Harry's  other  battles  by  merely  enumerating  them. 

On  the  19th  May,  1829,  at  Harpenden  Common,  he  fought  and  beat 
George  Watson  for  a  stake  of  £50  a  side.  Time,  thirty-nine  minutes ; 
rounds,  thirty,     . 

June  7th,  1831,  beat  Dick  Hill  <the  Nottingham  Champion),  for  £100 
a  side,  at  Bagthorpe  Common,  Notts,  in  sixty-nine  rounds,  eighty  minutes. 

Harry  next  met  "  the  Oxford-  Pet,"  Perkins,  whose  victory  over  Dick 
Curtis  had  placed  him  on  a  pinnacle  above  his  real  merits  as  a  boxer.  On 
January  17th,  1832,  Harry  Jones  disposed  of  **  the  Pet's  "  lofty  pretensions 
in  twenty-two  rounds,  occupying  forty-six  minutes  only.  The  battle  was 
fought  at  Hurley  Bottom. 

On  April  2nd,  1833,  Jones,  who  had  just  recovered  from  a  long  illness, 
fought  Gipsy  Jack  Cooper  for  £25  a  side,  at  Chertsey.  It  was  a  long 
and  tedious  battle,  with  heavy  punishment  on  both  sides,  for  two  hours  and 
ten  minutes,  twenty-six  long  rounds,  when  Jones  was  hailed  as  conqueror. 

For  some  time  Harry,  who  was  suffering  from  a  chronic  disease  of  the 
lungs,  caused  by  exposure,  earned  money  by  sitting  at  Somerset  House  as 
an  artists'  model ;  and  we  can  well  say  a  finer  bust  and  arms  for  an  athlete, 
or  an  exemplar  of  muscular  development  and  symmetry,  could  rarely  be  met 
with.  As  poor  Harry,  too,  was  a  civil-spoken  and  good-looking  fellow,  he 
had  a  numerous  clientele. 

Another  <^  Sailor  Boy,"  with  the  prefix  of  the  words  '<  The  East  End,** 
hight  Tom  Smith,  was  now  in  the  field.  He  was  ten  stone  four  pounds ; 
and  having  disposed  of  the  nine-stone  lad,  Owen  Swift^  and  also  Jack 
Adams  and  Aaron,  he  challenged  Harry.  The  match  was  made  for  £50 
a  side,  and  the  two  "  Sailor  Boys  "  met  at  Shrubs  Hill,  Bucks,  on  the  17th 
June,  1834.  Harry  was  no  longer  the  *'  Gay  Sailor  Boy."  His  heart  was 
sound,  but  his  breathing  apparatus  was  rapidly  going  out  of  repair,  and  in 
five  rounds,  occupying  only  fourteen  minutes,  down  went  poor  Harry  for 
the  last  time,  and  his  colours  and  the  £60  were  the  prize  of  '<  the  East 
End  Sailor  Boy." 

Soon  afterwards  Jones  became  an  inmate  of  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
where  he  died  on  the  14th  April,  18d5|  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight 
years. 
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JACK  PERKINS  C^THE  OXFORD  PET^. 
1827—1830. 

Among  the  ten»8tone  boxen  who  ran  a  bright  but  brief  career  we  note 
Jack  Perkins,  <*  the  Oxford  Pet/*  renowned  chiefly  for  his  victory  oyer 
the  theretofore  unconquered  Dick  Curtis. 

Perkins's  first  recorded  battle,  at  the  age  of  nineteen^  with  Bailey 
Wakelin,  an  Oxonian  pugilist  nearly  a  stone  his  superi(Mr  in  weight, 
spread  his  fame  among  the  "  gownsmen."  The  affair  came  off  at  Radley 
Common,  on  the  30th  January,  1827,  for  £25  a  side,  *«  the  Pet"  polishing 
off  his  opponent  in  twenty-three  active  rounds,  occupying  thirty-two 
minutes  only. 

His  next  appearance  in  buff  was  with  Godfrey,  an  Oxford  waterman, 
at  Henson.  near  the  University  City,  on  the  Srd  of  July,  1827.  In  the 
seventh  round,  after  twenty-eight  minutes' fighting,  the  referee  awarded  the 
fight  to  Godfrey  (against  whom  two  and  three  to  one  was  current),  on  the 
ground  that  Perkins  had  got  down  without  a  blow.  Godfrey  refused  a 
second  trial 

Perkins's  next  match  was  with  a  well-known  London  man,  Jem  Raines.* 
The  battle  was  for  £25  a  side,  and  came  off  at  Penton  Hook,  near  Staines, 
on  the  21st  August,  1828.  The  Londoner's  skill  was  completely  outshone 
by  the  provincial  professor,  who  out-fought  and  in-fought,  rallied^  and  sent 
down  poor  Jem  for  about  a  dozen  of  the  twenty-five  rounds  which  com- 
prised the  battle,  lasting  forty-four  minutes. 

Perkins  was  now  voted  a  don  in  the  <*  University  of  Fives,"  and  was 
soon  matched  by  some  of  his  "  undergrad"  admirers  with  Dick  Price,  of 
whose  qualifications  a  slight  instance  is  given  in  the  sketch  of  Habbt  Jones, 
in  a  previous  page  of  this  Appendix.  Perkins's  fight  with  Dick  Price,  at 
Wantage,  Berks,  on  October  15th,  1828,  in  which  Price  had  for  seconds 
Peter  Crawley  Aui  Dick  Curtis,  from  London,  was  a  one-sided  affair, 
the  Oxford  Pet  knocking  down  the  eleven-stone  butcher  in  the  second  and 

*  Jem  Rainci,  ten  stone  four  ponndi,  fought  a  draw  with  Hany  Jonea,  the  Sailor  Boy,  at 
Chesterfield,  March  17  th,  1827.  He  was  subsequently  beaten  bj  Harry  Jones  (see  life  of 
the  aAOOB  BoT,  i>age  62G)^  Ned  Stockman,  and  Barney  Aaron,  aU,  at  that  period, 
l^ood  men.  and  made  in  vnmt  inst^qices  a  very  creditable  fight. 
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ihird  rounds,  and  administering  punishment  ad  Ub.  until  the  sixteenth  and 
last,  when  the  fight  was  over.    Time  sixty-two  minutes. 

On  this  occasion  some  chaffing  between  Curtb  and  Perkins  produced  an 
ill  feeling,  and  in  the  very  next  issue  of  BelTs  Life  we  find  **  a  friend  from 
Oxford  "  was  commissioned  to  stake  for  a  match  with  Curtis  for  £100  a 
side,  and  articles  were  signed  for  a  meeting  between  the  two  "Pets." 
Curtis  forfeited  on  the  second  deposit,  being  matched  to  fight  Edwards  for 
£200  a  side  in  the  ensuing  February.  This  match  also  ending  this  time  in  a 
forfeit  to  Curtis,  the  affair  with  Perkins  was  resumed.  We  may  here  note 
that  Curtis  was  at  this  period  suffering  from  an  attack  of  rheumatic  gout, 
and  that  he  stated  this  fact  in  reply  to  a  challenge  of  one  Joseph  Hudson 
Gardener  to  fight  for  £800,  in  April,  1829.  A  « short-notice"  battle 
was  eventually  agreed  upon  for  £100  a  side,  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
80th  December,  1828. 

In  London  and  its  vicinity,  Curtis,  who  had  pursued  a  long  career  of 
glory,  and  who,  in  all  his  battles,  had  never  been  beaten,  was  considered 
almost  invincible ;  and  few,  in  the  first  instance,  were  disposed  to  lay 
against  him,  although  seven  to  four  and  two  to  one  were  repeatedly  offered. 
As  the  time  of  fighting  approached,  however,  more  minute  inquiries  were 
made  respecting  the  merits  of  his  opponent,  and  those  who  had  had  oppor^ 
tunities  of  judging  described  him  as  a  customer  of  no  ordinary  stamp. 
He  had  been,  like  Dick,  successful  in  all  his  contests,  and  was  described  by 
those  who  knew  him  best  as  a  scientific  pugilist — active  on  his  legs,  a 
straight  and  severe  hitter  with  his  left,  a  good  getter  away,  and  distinguished 
for  sound  bottom.  Independent  of  this,  it  was  known  that  he  was  at 
least  a  stone  heavier  than  Curtis,  weighing  when  stripped  ten  stone  four 
pounds,  while  Dick  was  booked  at  nine  stone  at  most  He  was  also  five 
years  younger  than  Curtis,  being  scarcely  twenty,  while  Dick  was  twenty- 
five;  and  those  who  knew  the  habits  of  the  latter  were  perfectly  aware  that 
they  were  not  such — since  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  '^  seeing  the  gas 
turned  off  " — as  to  improve  his  stamina  or  increase  his  muscular  powers. 

Both  men  went  immediately  into  active  training — Curtis  to  Hartley  Row, 
and  Perkins,  first  in  Oxfordshire,  and  latterly  to  Mr.  Shirley's,  the  New  Inn, 
at  Staines,  whose  system  of  training  and  unremitting  care  of  the  men  en- 
trusted to  his  charge  placed  him  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  the 
best  judges.  It  was  observed  that  both  men  were  uncommonly  attentive 
to  their  exercise,  and  both  were  acknowledged  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 
These  were  points  to  wkith  particular  attention  was  paid  as  the  period  of 
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the  kit  deposit  approached,  and  the  friends  of  Perkins  exhibited  an  in- 
creasing confidence,  many  boldly  asserting  that  Curtis  would  find  himself 
mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  the  talent  of  his  opponent,  and  others  boldly 
asserting  that  they  thought  he  was  overmatched — a  stone  being  far  too 
much  for  any  man  to  give  away,  where  it  was  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding proportion  of  science  and  game.  Still,  such  was  the  deep-rooted 
prejudice  in  favour  of  Curtis,  and  such  the  confidence  in  his  generalship 
and  cutting  severity  of  punishment,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Metro- 
politans considered  it  next  to  treason  to  harbour  a  thought  of  his  defeat. 
There  were  those,  however,  who  were  not  quite  so  bigoted  in  their  opinions, 
and  who,  viewing  the  merits  of  the  men  dispassionately,  were  disposed  to 
think  that  Curtis,  as  well  as  many  of  his  gallant  contemporaries,  might  find 
an  equal,  if  not  a  superior,  in  the  art  which  he  prof essed.  Among  this  class 
were  found  ready  takers  of  the  long  odds  of  two  to  one,  and  subsequently 
of  seven  to  four — ^but  on  the  night  of  the  last  deposits  the  odds  were  taken 
to  a  lai^  amount  at  six  to  four. 

On  the  Monday  evening  the  road  to  Maidenhead,  which  was  appointed 
headquarters,  was  crowded  with  vehicles  of  all  descriptions,  and  eveiy 
house  which  would  receive  such  visitors  was  crowded  to  excess.  Curtis 
and  his  backers  cast  anchor  at  the  ^  Sun,"  and  Peridns,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Oxford  Dragsman,  brought  to  at  the  ^*  Dumb  Bell,"  on  the  London 
side  of  Maidenhead  Bridge.  Curtis  was  accompanied  by  Tom  Reidie,  who 
had  trained  with  him,  and  Perkins  by  Harry  Jones. 

Tuesday  morning  produced  a  numerous  accession  to  the  multitude,  and 
countless  vehicles  continued  to  pour  in  as  the  day  advanced,  embracing 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  patrons  of  the  Bing,  and  giving  ample 
occupation  to  the  postmasters. 

At  an  early  hour  Tom  Oliver  and  his  assistant,  Frosty-faced  Fogo,  pro- 
ceeded to  form  the  milling  arena  in  the  Parish  Meadow,  at  Hurley  Bottom, 
Berks,    thirty-four  miles  from  London,  and    close  to  the  banks  of    the 
Thames — in  summer  no  doubt  a  very  desirable  spot,  but  in  the  winter 
season,  from  the  marshy  state  of  ihe  soil,  anything  but  eligible,  especially 
for  those  who  had  to  travel  in  heavy  vehicles.     Several  of  these  stuck  fast 
m  the  yielding  soil,  and  the  casualties  which  followed  were  of   the  most 
ludicrous  description— many  of  the  inmates,  who  till  then  had  escaped  the 
miseries  of  damp  feet,  being  obliged  to  aUght,  and,  ankle  deep  in  mud,  to 
scramble  to  that  portion  of  the  turf  which  was  still  capable  of  bearing  their 
weight.      Having  encountered  these  dangero  "by  flood  and  field,"  they 
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reached  the  ring,  whioh  was  admirably  ooiifitructed,  and  surrounded  by  an 
ample  supply  of  wagons,  flanked  by  an  immense  number  of  carriages  of 
every  denomination.  As  a  proof  of  the  interest  excited  we  may  state  that 
the  crowd  assembled  was  estimated  at  more  than  5,000  persons. 

At  one  o'clock  the  men  had  arrived  on  the  ground,  sporting  their  re- 
spective colours — Curtis  a  bright  orange,  Perkins  a  crimson.  The  bustle 
of  preparation  was  soon  visible.  The  whips  were  distributed  to  the  men 
appointed  by  the  Fair  Play  Club,  and  the  stragglers  were  driven  back  to 
the  outer  ring  of  rope  which  had  been  constructed  near  to  the  wagons. 
Shortly  after  Dick  Curtis  approached  the  scene  of  action,  accompanied  by 
Josh  Hudson  and  Young  Dutch  Sam,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Perkins, 
under  the  guidance  of  Tom  Spring  and  Harry  Holt  On  meeting  within 
the  ring  they  shook  hands,  and  immediately  conunenced  stripping.  Both 
looked  well  in  health ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe  that  there  was 
a  rustic  hardbess  in  the  appearance  of  Perkins,  very  different  from  that  of 
Curtis,  who,  nevertheless,  had  that  sleekness  and  delicacy  in  his  aspect 
which  one  is  apt  to  ascribe  to  superior  breed  or  higher  blood.  On  stripping 
this  contrast  was  still  more  apparent;  for  while  Curtis  showed  that 
beautiful  symmetry  of  person  for  which  he  was  so  distinguished,  and  which 
would  have  formed  a  perfect  model  for  the  sculptor,  Perkins  was  rough, 
square,  and  muscular  in  appearance.  His  head,  too,  being  stripped  in 
patches  of  its  hair,  from  the  effect  of  ringworm  in  early  life,  gave  him 
rather  the  cut  of  a  ragged  colt  just  caught  upon  the  mountain  wilds  than 
the  well-groomed  nag  coming  from  the  stud  of  an  indulgent  master.  Over- 
coming first  impression,  however,  on  seeing  both  men  stripped,  it  was  .impos* 
sible  not  to  discover  at  a  glance  the  great  disparity  in  point  of  size  between 
the  men.  Perkins  appeared  to  us  to  be  at  least  two  inches  taller  than 
Curtis,  and  every  way  larger  in  proportion.  He  was  well  pbned,  with  sub- 
stantial thighs,  and  his  shoulders  and  arms  showed  powerful  muscle,  though 
his  loins  were  thin.  His  phiz,  too,  exhibited  various  scars,  which  were 
convincing  proofs  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  encounters  of  no  trifling 
character.  He  evinced  a  great  coolness  in  his  manner,  and,  as  throughout 
his  training,  booked  victory  as  certain.  Curtis  looked  to  us  light,  but, 
nevertheless,  in  high  favour  with  himself.  Many  old  followers  of  the 
stakes  did  not  hesitate  on  seeing  the  men  for  the  first  time  stripped  in  fair 
comparison  to  exclaim,  <*Dick  is  over-matched,*'  an  opinion  which  had 
often  been  expressed  before,  but  met  with  little  attention.  Everything 
being  in  readiness  the  men  were  conducted  to  the  scratch  and  commenced 
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Perldiis  cleverly  with  hu  left,  while  he 
deliTered  his  right  heavily  on  his  ooUar' 
bone.  Had  this  readied  his  oanister,  aa  wae 
no  doubt  intended,  it  would  have  told  talet, 
bat  Perkini's  activity  on  hig  legi  enabled 
him  to  step  back  in  time.  Dick  put  in  three 
body  blows  in  saocesBion  with  dm  left,  bat 
they  did  not  seem  to  tell  on  the  iron  carcass 
of  PerUns.  Dick  then  rushed  in  to  pamsh, 
but  Perkins,  in  retreating,  felL  snd  pulled 
him  upon  him.  (Dick's  friends  were  still 
satisfied  all  was  right,  and  booked  winning 
as  certain.  But  uttle  betting  took  place, 
so  intense  was  the  interest  excited  by  every 
move.) 

8.— IMck  tried  his  left-handed  job,  but  was 
stopped,  and  with  e<}ual  neatness  stopped 
the  counter  from  Perkms's  left.  In  a  second 
effort  Perkins  wis  more  successful,  and  put 
in  his  left  deverly  on  Dick's  nob,  while 
Dick  countered  at  his  body.  Perkins  again 
stopped  Dick's  left-handed  job,  and  showed 
great  qmcknees  in  getting  away.  A  fine 
spirited  rally  followed,  in  which  mutual 
exchanees  took  place,  and  the  blood  flowed 
from  the  smellers  of  both.  It  was  a  fine, 
manlv  din»lay  on  both  rides,  but  in  the  end 
Perkins  hit  Dick  dean  off  his  legs  with  his 
right,  catching  him  heavily  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  (Immense  cheers  m>m  the  Oxonians, 
and  the  Londoners  looking  blue.) 

9.— Dick,  a  little  abroad,  popped  in  his 
left  on  Perkins's  body,  and  then  rushed  in  to 
fight.  Perkins  retreated,  and  got  into  the 
comer  of  the  ring,  when  a  desperate  rally 
followed ;  Perkins  jobbed  Dick  several  times 
right  and  left,  catching  him  heavily  under 
the  ear  with  his  right,  thus  showing  he  could 
use  both  hands  with  equal  effect.  Dick 
fought  with  him,  but  the  len^h  of  Perkins 
■eemed  too  great  to  enable  him  to  hit  with 
effect  finding  himself  foiled  at  thii  game, 
he  dosed,  and  catching  Perkins's  nob  under 
his  arm,  was  about  to  fib ;  but  Perkins 
slipped  down,  hj  the  advice  of  Spring,  and 
evaaed  the  punishment  he  would  otherwise 
have  received.  Dick,  on  getting  to  his 
second's  knee,  was  covered  with  blood,  and 
looked  all  abroad;  the  right-handed  hit 
under  hia  lug  in  the  last  round  was  evidently 
a  stinger. 

10.— Both  came  up  collected,  but^  Dick 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  lose  much  time  in 
reflection ;  he  hit  with  his  left,  but  had  it  in 
return  from  Perkins  on  the  nob.  A  lively 
raUy  followed,  in  which  both  got  pepper ; 
Dick  rushed  in  hastUy,  and  Perkins  fdl, 
Dick  on  him. 

11,  and  last.— Dick  now  came  up  evidently 


resolved  to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  put 
aside  the  coolness  of  Perkins,  but  he  found 
his  man  ready  at  all  points ;  good  counter- 
hits  were  exchanged,  and  both  fought  with 
fury ;  Perkins  threw  in  a  heavy  hit  with  his 
left  on  Dick's  nob,  and  then  on  lus  body 
with  his  right ;  Dick  fought  with  him  boldly, 
but  had  no  advantage,  when  Perkins  agam 
caught  him  heavily  imder  the  ear  with  his 
right,  and  he  fell  *^  all  of  aheap."  He  was 
immediatdy  picked  u^,  and  his  seconds  tried 
every  expedient  to  bring  him  to  his  senses, 
but  he  was  completdy  stupefied,  and  on  time 
being  called  was  incapable  of  standing.  The 
hat  was  immediatdy  thrown  up^  announcing 
victory,  and  Perkins  ran  out  of  the  ring  as 
strong  as  ever.  He  was,  however,  sent  Mck 
till  the  battle  was  pronounced  won  or  lost. 
The  dedrion  was  given  in  favour  of  Perkhis, 
and  in  a  short  time  Dick  was  conveyed  to 
his  carriage,  and  from  the  ground  to  lldden- 
head.  The  fight  lasted  twenty-three  minutes 
and  a  half. 

Rbmarks. — ^At  the  condurion  of  the  fight, 
which  was  certainly  more  quickly  ended 
than  we  antidpated,  most  of  tiie  persons 
close  to  the  ring  seemed  to  be  satisfied  that 
Curtis  had  been  outfought,  and  that,  in 
fact,  he  had  been,  as  was  observed  in  the 
first  instance,  overmatched.  The  losers, 
however,  soon  began  to  state  a  different  im- 
pression, and  certain  shrugs  and  twists  gave 
indication  of  a  feeling  that  all  was  not  right 
'*in  the  state  of  Denmark."  It  ii  certain 
that  Dick  did  not  do  as  much  with  Perkins 
as  we  have  seen  him  do  with  other  men; 
but  then  it  must  be  considered  that  we  never 
saw  him  opposed  to  soeood  a  man  as  Perkins 
was  on  this  day.  In  addition  to  his  superior 
weight  and  physique,  the  Oxf end  man  from 
first  to  last  preserved  a  coolness  and  steadi- 
ness, and  covered  his  points  with  a  sdentifio 
precision,  which  few  men  of  his  age  and  expe- 
rience have  displayed  in  the  Ring.  This  was 
admitted  even  by  those  who  had  most  reason 
to  lament  Ids  succev.  In  our  opinion  Dick 
fought  too  quickly,  and  lost  that  presence  of 
mind  which  with  such  an  opponent  was  lus 
only  chance  of  success.  From  the  undi- 
minished strength  which  Perkins  showed  at 
the  last,  too,  we  are  satisfied  he  could  have 
continued  the  fight  much  longer.  We  agree 
with  Sam  (who  seconded  Curtis)  that  he  was 
more  of  a  match  for  him  than  for  the  Pet. 
It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  from  the  first 
moment  the  match  was  made  we  expressed 
our  fears  that  Dick  was  giving  away  too 
much  weight,  and  the  result  has  conmmied 
our  judgment. 


In  a  very  few  minutes  after  the  fight  Perkins  entered  the  ring  dressed, 
and  little  the  worse  for  his  engagement,  beyond  the  cut  over  his  left  eye 
and  a  little  puffiness  in  the  mouth  and  nose ;  he  must,  however,  have  felt 
for  some  time  the  effects  of  his  body  blows,  which  were  both  heavy  and 
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nnmcrons.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  second  Harry  Jones  in  his 
fight  ynih  Reidie,  but  this  his  friends  woald  not  permit. 

A  challenge  from  Bob  Coates  procured  for  that  boxer  a  thrashing  in 
twenty-five  rounds,  occupying  twenty-eight  minutes,  near  Chipping  Norton, 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1880. 

The  defeat  of  Curtis,  as  we  have  already  noted  in  cur  Memoirs  of  Also 
Bbid  and  Harrt  Jones,  rankled  in  the  memory  of  the  London  Ring,  and 
consequently  a  more  equal  opponent  for  the  fresh  and  hardy  provincial  was 
looked  out  in  the  person  of  Alec  Rcid,  '<  the  Chelsea  Snob,**  the  full  de- 
tails of  which  may  be  read  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  ihis  volume,  pp.  423- 
426. 

This  first  defeat  took  place  on  the  25th  May,  1830,  and  thenceforward, 
antil  1832,  Perkins  remained  without  a  customer.  Towards  the  close  of 
1831  a  negotiation  with  Harry  Jones,  the  Sailor  Boy,  was  concluded.  The 
stakes,  £50  a  side,  were  tabled,  and  on  January  17th,  1832,  at  Hurley 
Bottom,  the  scene  of  his  victory  over  the  London  Pet,  the  Oxford  man  was 
defeated,  after  a  gallant  defence,  in  twenty-two  rounds,  time  forty-six 
minutes. 

With  this  defeat  closed  the  Ring  career  of  '*  the  Oxford  Pet,"  in  three 
short  years. 
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